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PREFACE 


To offer another anthology on a 
market which may seem to many to 
be already more than adequately sup- 
plied with collections of literature for 
school use demands on the part of 
its editors either unusual temerity 
or a well-founded justification. . The 
compilers of Readings in Literature 
feel that they have the latter in the 
conditions and circumstances which 
impelled them to prepare the collec- 
tion. Most of the available antholo- 
gies present their material in chrono- 
logical order; they are suitable for 
use in either high school or college 
classes and are not infrequently used 
in both. More than one student has 
found himself repeating in college the 
course in the history of literature 
which he met in high school, illus- 
trated by readings from the same 
anthology he used before. There is 
no evidence that survey courses stim- 
ulate wide reading or inspire a love of 
literature. Few of these collections 
of literature with the historical ap- 
proach purport to be based upon the 
classroom procedures or practices. 

In such a company the editors of 
the Readings in Literature believe that 
their collection possesses a unique 
character. In the work of reorgani- 
zation of the course in English in the 
University High School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the objectives 
adopted were: the development in 
the pupils of a desire to read, a wide 
familiarity with literature of high 
quality, enrichment of living through 
reading, and the cultivation of su- 
perior tastes and standards of literary 
judgment. Accordingly, the first two 


years of the regular high school are 
devoted to making contacts between 
the pupils and those pieces of simpler 
descriptive and narrative literature 
which touch most closely their ex- 
periences and fall within the range of 
their immediate powers of apprecia- 
tion. When they are deemed to have 
reached sufficient maturity to partake 
of some appreciation of adult expe- 
rience, they are introduced, through a 
course in classics, to those selections 
of literature which, because of their 
maturity and sophistication, demand 
more or less interpretation and leader- 
ship on the part of an instructor in 
order to insure their being completely 
comprehended by boys and girls on 
the threshold of adult life. Observa- 
tion and experience have led the 
editors to believe that certain types 
of literary composition, viz., Drama, 
Epic, Essay, and Lyric Poetry, re- 
quire this kind of leadership and offer 
the richest sort of introduction to 
adult experience with life. They also 
believe that the process of vicarious 
realization of the experience of living 
to be gained from reading these may 
be carried on most advantageously in 
as natural a library situation as can 
be constructed under the limitations 
of classroom organization. ' 
In creating this natural library sit- 
uation, the instructors have made use 
of the very simple device of classroom 
reading tables stacked attractively 
with the literary materials with which 
they wish their pupils to become ac- 
quainted. With this situation estab- 
lished, and with an informal classroom 
atmosphere of industry and pleasant 
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literary recreation, the work has been 
carried on. Being continually con- 
scious of the difficulty of bringing the 
mass of desirable and effective mate- 
rial within the reach of the pupils in 
any one of the collections available, 
the instructors in classics decided to 
compile this anthology to include 
those selections which experience had 
demonstrated to be most effective and 
valuable. The Readings in Literature 
is, therefore, the product of classroom 
practice with definite objectives in 
mind. 

It is not contended by its editors 
that the volumes contain all the lit- 
erary material of any value in attain- 
ing the objectives set for a course in 
classics. Rather, this anthology is 
designed to furnish the nucleus of a 
wide field of good literature which, 
it is hoped, will enrich the reading 
tables of any classroom wherein the 
books are used. Suggestions for 
equipping such tables will be found 
in the Manual published to accom- 
pany the anthology. 

The editors do not expect that 
every pupil will read every selection 
in these volumes. It is not even neces- 
sary that every selection be read and 
reported by some one individual in a 
class. The volumes are not exercise 
books; they are but one of any num- 
ber of sources of literary experience. 

In selecting the materials in these 
volumes, the editors have been guided 
primarily by the response of pupils 
to the selections; some valuable ma- 
terials have been omitted, however, 
because of their length and easy ac- 
cessibility in high-school classics and 
high-school libraries. Among such 
may be named Macaulay’s Essay on 


Johnson, available in many excellent 
school editions, Homer’s Odyssey, 
which can be procured in Bryant’s 
translation, and any number of Shake- 
speare’s plays, equally easy of access 
in every community. Macbeth, on 
the other hand, has been included, 
because of its immediacy of appeal, 
its superiority as a specimen of its 
type, and the desirability of having in 
the hands of each pupil a copy of the 
first selection to be introduced. Se- 
lections from the Jdylls of the King, 
although it is not technically a great 
epic, have been included in the unit 
because of their many epic qualities 
and their strong appeal to boys and 
girls. 

In arranging the selections in the 
anthology, considerations of chronol- 
ogy, geography, and biography have 
been deliberately ignored. The books 
are not intended to serve a course in 
the history of literature. However, 
suggestions are offered in footnotes 
to the proper selections, in bibliog- 
raphies, and in study questions for 
the creation of backgrounds of pic- 
turesque literary groups or periods 
such as the Elizabethan, the Eight- 
eenth Century, Victorian England, 
and the New England Group in Amer- 
ica. It is expected that any facts of 
historical nature that are of value in 
making the selections vital to boys 
and girls as interpretations of life 
will be supplied by the instructor. 
Experience has shown the editors that 
attractive oral presentation of such 
facts is far more effective than read- 
ing assignments covering the infor- 
mation. Not many footnotes are pro- 
vided. Such as seem absolutely neces- 
sary for immediate comprehension of 
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unusual words are given; others, as 
noted above, seek to furnish back- 
ground facts or stimulate their dis- 
covery. Study helps given in the 
appendices are of a general nature 
and are not meant to be used for 
assignments for recitation. Many 
teachers will probably prefer mate- 
rial of their own making. The 
editors wish boys and girls to get 
and keep the impression that good 
literature is meant for easy, pleasur- 
able, and stimulating reading rather 
than for study. 

Within each type of literary mate- 
rial presented, the arrangement is to 
some degree upon a basis of subject 
matter. Hence, the drama opens 
with three plays in which character 
and theme are paramount. ‘The 
fourth play presents both these ele- 
ments abstractly and in simplest 
form. For obvious reasons, content 
could not in this way govern the ar- 
rangement of the three epic selections 
included; here immediacy of appeal 
directed the arrangement. In the 
essay and lyric poetry sections (Vol- 
ume Two), a coherence through 
subject matter will once more be 
discovered. Needless to say, on the 
side of subject matter and life inter- 
pretation, there is possible the richest 
sort of cross reference and compara- 
tive study throughout the books. 
Alert teachers and pupils will con- 
tinually discover these stimulating 
contacts. 

To meet an insistent demand from 
frequent visitors in their classes in the 
University High School for printed 
syllabi or descriptions of their pro- 


cedures, the editors of the Readings 
in Literature have prepared a Manual, 
published simultaneously with these 
volumes. It is their hope that many 
teachers may give consideration and 
trial to the procedures therein de- 
scribed and find in them stimulation 
to a richer and more delightful ex- 
perience of their own in teaching high- 
school classics. 

Acknowledgment of permission to 
use copyrighted material is made to 
Mr. Barrett H. Clark and his pub- 
lisher, Samuel French, for the trans- 
lation of Le Medecin Malgré Lut; 
to Professor Gilbert Murray and the 
Oxford University Press for The 
Trojan Women; and to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons for A Doll’s House. 

Similarly, the editors acknowledge 
with gratitude the continued inspi- 
ration they have received from Pro- 
fessor Henry Clinton Morrison, Sup- 
erintendent of the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago, whose 
careful judgment and sympathetic 
criticism have made possible the 
procedures upon which these volumes 
and the Manual are based. They are 
indebted also to Professor Rollo La 
Verne Lyman for helpful criticism in 
various stages of their work, to Miss 
Hannah Logasa, Librarian of the 
University High School, for assistance 
with the book lists in the appendices, 
and to Mrs. Kellar Ewing Major for 
assistance in reading proof. 

Ernest Hanes 
Martua Jane McCoy 


1Copyright, 1914, by Samuel French. All rights 
reserved. For permission to produce this play, ap- 
plication should be made to Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 
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READINGS IN LITERATURE 


MACBETH 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


Duncan, king of Scotland 
Matcoim, : 
Dona.zatn, \ his eee 
Macsetu, 
BanQuo, 
MacopurFr, 
LENNOX, 
Ross, 
MEeENTEITH, 
ANcus, 
CaITHNESS, 
FLEANCE, son to Banquo 
SrwarD, earl of Northumberland, general of the 
English forces 
Younc Srwarp, his son 
SEYTON, an officer attending on Macbeth 
Boy, son to Macduff 
An English Doctor 
A Scotch Doctor 
A Sergeant 
A Porter 
An Old Man 
Lavy Macsetu 
Lapy MacpuFr 
Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth 
HEcATE 
THREE WITCHES 
Apparitions 
Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murder- 
ers, Attendants, and Messengers 
ScENneE: Scotland, England 


} general of the King’s army 


noblemen of Scotland 


ACT SEARST 


ScenE [| 


A desert place 
Thunder and lightning 


Enter THREE WITCHES 
First Witch. When shall we three 


meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
Sec. Witch. When the hurlyburly’s 
done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 


Third Witch. That will be ere the 
set of sun. 
First Witch. Where the place? 
Sec. Witch. Upon the heath. 
Third Witch. There to meet with 
Macbeth. 
First Witch. | come, Graymalkin.! 
Second Witch. Paddock calls. 
Third Witch. Anon! 
All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 
Hover through fog and filthy air. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene II 
A camp near Forres 


Alarum within. Enter Duncan, Mat- 
coLmM, DoNALBAIN, LENNOX, with 
Attendants, meeting a bleeding Ser- 
geant 
Dun. What bloody man is that? 

He can report, 

As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 

The newest state. 

Mal. This is the sergeant 

Who like a good and hardy soldier 

fought 

*Gainst my captivity. 

friend! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the 

broil 

As thou didst leave it. 

Ser. Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling 

together 

And choke their art. 

Macdonwald — 

Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 


The multiplying villanies of nature 
1Graymalkin and Paddock: a cat and a toad, 
spirits usually attendant upon witches. 


Hail, brave 


The merciless 
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Do swarm upon him — from the 
western isles 
Of kerns! and gallowglasses? is sup- 


plied; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel 
smiling, 

Show’d like a rebel’s whore: but all’s 
too weak: 


For brave Macbeth — well he de- 
serves that name — 

Disdaining fortune, with his bran- 
dish’d steel 

Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his 
passage 

Till he faced the slave; 

Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade 
farewell to him, 

Till he unseam’d him from the nave to 


the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battle- 
ments. 
Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy 
gentleman! 
Ser. As whence the sun ’gins his 
reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and_ direful 


thunders break, 

So from that spring whence comfort 
seem’d to come 

Discomfort swells. 
Scotland, mark: 

No sooner justice had, with valour 
arm’d, 

Compell’d these skipping kerns to 
trust their heels, 

But the Norweyan lord, surveying 
vantage, 

With furbish’d arms and new supplies 
of men, 

Began a fresh assault. 

Dun. Dismay’d not this 


Mark, king of 


1kern: a light-armed foot soldier of ancient militia 
of Ireiand and Scotland. 


2 gallowglass: a heavy-armed foot soldier. 


Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 


Ser. Yes; 
As sparrows eagles, or the hare the 
lion. 


If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double 
cracks; so they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the 
foe: 
Except they meant to bathe in reek- 
ing wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha,’ 
I cannot tell — 
But I am faint; my gashes cry for 
help. 
Dun. So well thy words become 
thee as thy wounds; 
They smack of honour both. Go get 
him surgeons. 
[Exit Sergeant, attended. 
Who comes here? 


Enter Ross 


Mal. The worthy thane of Ross. 

Len. What a haste looks through 
his eyes! So should he look 

That seems to speak things strange. 


Ross. God save the king! 
Dun. Whencecamest thou, worthy 
thane? 
Ross. From Fife, great king; 
Where the Norweyan banners flout 
the sky 
And fan our people cold. Norway 
himself 


With terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal 
conflict; 
Till that Bellona’s‘ bridegroom, lapp’d 
in proof, 
3’ Golgotha: a place of skulls; see Matthew 27:33. 


4Bellona’s bridegroom: Bellona was the Goddess 
of War. 
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Confronted him with self-compari- 
sons, 

Point against point rebellious, arm 
*gainst arm, 

Curbing his lavish spirit: and, to con- 


clude, 
The victory fell on us. 
Dun. Great happiness! 


Ross. That now 
Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves 
composition; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his 
men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colme’s 
inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general 
use. 
Dun. No more that thane of Caw- 
dor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest: go pronounce his 
present death, 
And with his former title greet Mac- 
beth. 
Ross. Vl see it done. 
Dun. What he hath lost, noble 


Macbeth hath won. [Exeunt. 
Scene III 
A heath 
Thunder. Enter the THREE 
WITCHES 


First Witch. Wherehast thou been, 
sister? 
Sec. Witch. Kalling swine. 
Third Witch. Sister, where thou? 
First Witch. A sailor’s wife had 
chestnuts in her lap, 
And‘mounch’d, and mounch’d, and 
mounch’d. “Give me,” quoth I: 
““Aroint thee, witch!” the rump-fed 
ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master 
o’ the Tiger: 


But in a sieve I’ll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
Vl do, V'll do, and [ll do. 
Sec. Witch. Vl give thee a wind. 
First Witch. Thou’rt kind. 
Third Witch. And I another. 
First Witch. I myself have all the 
other; 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card. 
I will drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid 
He shall live a man forbid: 
Weary se’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. 
Sec. Witch. Show me, show me. 
First Witch. Here I have a pilot’s 
thumb, 
Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 
[Drum within. 
Third Witch. A drum, a drum! 
Macbeth doth come. 
All. The weird sisters, hand in 
hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about: 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace! the charm’s wound up. 


Enter MacBeTH and BANQuo 
Mach. So foul and fair a day I have 


not seen. 
Ban. How far is’t call’d to Forres? 
What are these 
So wither’d, and so wild in their 
attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants 0’ 
the earth, 
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And yet are on’t? Live you? or are 
you aught 
That man may question? You seem 
to understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger 
laying 
Upon her skinny lips: you should be 
women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to 
interpret 
That you are so. 
Macb. * Speak, if you can: 
what are you? 
First Witch. All hail, Macbeth! 
hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 
Sec. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail 
to thee, thane of Cawdor! 
Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth, 
that shalt be king hereafter! 
Ban. Good sir, why do you start, 
and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? IT the 
name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble 
partner 
You greet with present grace and 
great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 
That he seems rapt withal: to me you 
speak not: 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and 
which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg 
nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. 
First Witch. Hail! 
Sec. Witch. Hail! 
Third Witch. Hail! 
First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, 
and greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not 


much happier. 


so happy, yet 


Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, 
though thou be none: 
So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 
First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth 
all hail! 
Mach. Stay, you imperfect speak- 
ers, tell me more: E 
By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of 
Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of 
Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be 
king 
Stands not within the prospect of be- 
lief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say 
from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or 
why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our 
way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, 
I charge you. 
[WITCHES vanish. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles as 
the water has, 
And these are of them: whither are 
they vanish’d? 
Mach. Into the air,. and what 
seem’d corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. Would they 
had stay’d! 
Ban. Were such things here as we 
do speak about? 
Or have we eaten on the insane 
root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 


Mach. Your children shall be 
kings. 
Ban. You shall be king. 


Mach. And thane of Cawdor too: 
went it not so? 

Ban. To the selfsame tune and 
words. Who’s here? 
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Enter Ross and Ancus 
Ross. The king hath happily re- 

ceived, Macbeth, 

The news of thy success: and when he 
reads 

Thy personal venture in the rebels’ 
fight, © 

His wonders and his praises do contend 


Which should be thine or his: silenced 


with that, 

In viewing o’er the rest 0’ the self- 
same day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan 
ranks, ’ 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst 
make, 


Strange images of death. As thick as 
hail 
Came post with post, and every one 
did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great 
defence, 
And pour’d them down before him. 
Ang. We are sent 
To give thee, from our royal master, 
thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not pay thee. 
Ross. And for an earnest of a great- 
er honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane 
of Cawdor 
In which addition, hail, most worthy 
thane! 
For it is thine. 
Ban. What, can the devil 
speak true? 
Mach. The thane of Cawdor lives: 
why do you dress me 
In borrow’d robes? 


Ang. Who was the thane lives 
yet 
But under heavy judgement bears 
that life 


Which he deserves to lose. Whether 
he was combined 
With those of Norway, or did line the 
rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or 
that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, 
I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess’d and 
proved, 
Have overthrown him. 
Macb. [Aside] Glamis, and 
thane of Cawdor: 
The greatest is behind.— Thanks for 
your pains.— 
Do you not hope your children shall 
be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of 
Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them? 
Ban. That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the 
crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 
tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us 
truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 
Mach. |Aside| Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling 
act 
Of the imperial theme.— I thank you, 
gentlemen.—- 
[Aside] This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of 
success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane 
of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that sug. 
gestion 
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Whose horrid image doth unfix my 


hair 

And make my seated heart knock at 
my ribs 

Against the use of nature? Present 
fears 


Are less than horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whose murder yet is but 
fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that 
function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing 
is 
But what is not. 
Ban. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 
Mach. [Aside] If chance will have 
me king, why, chance may crown 
me, 
Without my stir. 
Ban. New honours come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not 
to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 
Mach. [Aside] Come what come 
may, 
Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay 
upon your leisure. 
Mach. Give me your favour: my 
dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentle- 
men, your pains 
Are register’d where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward 
the king. 
Think upon what hath chanced, and 
at more time, 
The interim having weigh’d it, let us 
speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. Very gladly. 
Macb. Till then, enough. Come, 
friends, [Exeunt. 


ScENE IV 
Forres. The palace 
Flourish. Enter Duncan, Matco.im, 

DoNALBAIN, LENNOX, and At- 


tendants 


Dun. Is execution done on Caw- 


dor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d? 
Mal. My liege, 


They are not yet come back. But I 
have spoke 
With one that saw him die, who did 


report . 

That very frankly he confess’d his 
treasons, 

Implored your highness’ pardon and 
set forth 


A deep repentance: nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it; he 
died 

As one that had been studied in his 
death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he 
owed 

As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the 
face: 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust. 


Enter Macsetu, Banguo, Ross, 
and ANGUS 


O worthiest cousin! 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me: thou art so far be- 
fore, 

That swiftest wing of recompense is 
slow 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadst 
less deserved, 

That the proportion both of thanks 
and payment 
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Might have been mine! only I have 
left to say, 

More is thy due than more than all 
can pay. 

Mach. The service and the loyalty 

I owe, 

In doing it, pays itself. Your high- 
ness’ part 

Is to receive our duties: and our duties 

Are to your throne and state children 
and servants; 

Which do but what they should, by 
doing everything 

Safe toward your love and honour. 


Dun. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will 
labour 

To make thee full of growing. Noble 
Banquo, 

That hast no less deserved, nor must 
be known 

No less to have done so: let me infold 
thee 


And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow 
The harvest is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide them- 

selves 


In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, 


thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, 
know, 

We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name 
hereafter 

The Prince of Cumberland: which 
honour must 

Not unaccompanied invest him only, 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall 
shine 

On all deservers. From hence to In- 
verness, 

And bind us further to you. 


Macb. The rest is labour, which is 
not used for you: 
I'll be myself the harbinger, and make 
joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your 
approach; 
So humbly take my leave. 
Dun. My worthy Cawdor! 
Macb. | Aside] The Prince of Cum- 
berland! that is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else 


o’erleap, 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your 
fires; 

Let not light see my black and deep 
desires: 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let 
that be 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, 
to see. [ Exit. 


Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is 
full so valiant, 
And in his commendations I am fed; 
It is a banquet to me. Let’s after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us 
welcome: 
It is a peerless kinsman. 
[Flourish. Exeunt. 


ScENE V 


Inverness. Macbeth’s castle 


Enter Lavy MacBeEtTu, reading a 
letter 


Lady M. “They met mein the day 
of success; and I have learned by the 
perfectest report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When 
I burned in desire to question them 
further, they made themselves air, 
into which they vanished. Whiles I 
stood rapt in the wonder of it, came 
missives from the king, who all-hailed 
me ‘Thane of Cawdor’; by which 
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title, before, these weird sisters salut- 
ed me, and referred me to the coming 
on of time, with ‘ Hail, king that shalt 
be!’ This have I thought good to de- 
liver thee, my dearest partner of 
greatness, that thou mightst not lose 
the dues of rejoicing, by being igno- 
rant of what greatness is promised 
thee. Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
well.” 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and 
shalt be 

What thou art promised: yet do I fear 
thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human 
kindness 

To catch the nearest way: 
wouldst be great; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it: what 
thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily; wouldst 
not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: 
thou’ldst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries “Thus thou must 
do, if thou have it; 

And that which rather thou dost fear 
to do 

Than wishest should be undone.” Hie 
thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine 
ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my 
tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden 
round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth 
seem 

To have thee crown’d withal. 


thou 


Enter a Messenger 
What is your tidings? 
Mess. Thekingcomes here tonight. 


Lady M.  Thou’rt mad to say it: 
Is not thy master with him? who, 
were’t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation. 
Mess. So please you, it is true: our 
thane is coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who, almost dead for breath, had 
scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 
Lady M. Give him tending; 
He brings great news. 
[Exit Messenger. 
The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of 


Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come you 
spirits . 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex 
me here, 


And fill me, from the crown to the 
toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty! make thick my 
blood, . 

Stop up the access and passage to re- 
morse, 

That no compunctious visitings of 
nature 


Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace 


between 

The effect and it! Come to my wom- 
an’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you mur- 
dering ministers, 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, 
thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke 
of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound 
it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket 
of the dark, 

To ery “Holdshold¥: 
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Enter MacBetTu 
Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail 
hereafter! 
Thy letters have transported me be- 
yond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 
Macb. My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Lady M. And when goes hence? 
Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes. 
Lady M. O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book 
where men 
May read strange matters. 
guile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in 
your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like 
the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under’t. He that’s 
coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall 
put 
This night’s great business into my 
dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days 
to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and mas- 
terdom. 
Mach. We will speak further. 
Lady M. Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt. 


ScENE VI 
Before Macbeth’s castle 
Hautboys' and torches. Enter Dun- 
can, Matcoim, DonaLBain, Ban- 
guo, Lennox, Macpurr, Ross, 
Ancus, and Attendants 


To be- 


1 hautboy: a musical instrument similar to the oboe. 


Dun. This castle hath a pleasant 
seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends it- 
self 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Ban. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does 
approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heav- 
en’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but 
this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and pro- 
creant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I 
have observed 
The air is delicate. 


Enter Lapy MacsBetTH 
Dun. 


hostess! 
The love that follows us sometime is 
our trouble, 

Which still we thank as love. Herein 
I teach you ; 
How you shall bid God ’ild? us for your 

pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 
Lady M. All our service 
In every point twice done, and then 
done double, 
Were poor and single business to con- 
tend 
Against those honours deep and 
broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: for 
those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to 
them, 
We rest your hermits. 
Dun. Where’s the thane of Caw- 
dor? 


2%iId: yield; that is, reward. 


See, see, our honour’d 
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We coursed him at the heels, and had 
a purpose 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well, 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, 
hath holp him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble 
hostess, 
We are your guest to-night. 
Lady M. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is 
theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness’ 
pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 
Dun. Give me your hand; 
Conduct me to mine host: we love 
him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards 
him. 


By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 


Scene VII 
Macbeth’s castle 


Hautboys and iorches. Enter a Sewer,! 
and divers Servants with dishes and 
service, and pass over the stage. Then 
enter MacBETH 


Mach. If it were done when ’tis 

done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly: if the assassina- 
tion 

Could trammel up the consequence, 
and catch, 

With his surcease, success; that but 
this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all 
here, 

But here upon this bank and shoal of 
time, 

We’ld jump the life to come. But in 
these cases 


1 Sewer: a butler. 


We still have judgement here; that 
we but teach 
Bloody instructions, 
taught return 
To plague the inventor: this even- 
handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our 
poison’d chalice 

To our own lips. He’s here in double 


which _ being 


trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his 
subject, 

Strong both against the deed; then, 
as his host, 

Who should against his murderer shut 
the door, 


Not bear the knife myself. Besides, 
this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath 
been 

So clear in his great office, that his 
virtues 

Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cheru- 
bin horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every 
eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I 
have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but 
only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
itself 

And falls on the other— 


Enter Lapy Macpetu 
How now! what news? 
Lady M. He has almost supp’d: 
why have you left the chamber? 


Mach. Hath he ask’d for me? 
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Lady M. Know you not he has? 
Mach. We will proceed no further 
in this business: 
He hath honour’d me of late; and I 
_ have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of 
people, 
Which would be worn now in their 
newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath 
it slept since? 

And wakes it now, to look so green 


and pale 

At what it did so freely? From this 
time 

Such I account thy love. Art thou 
afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and 
valour 

As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou 
have that 

Which thou esteem’st the ornament 
of life, 

And live a coward in thine own es- 
teem, 

Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I 
would,” 


Like the poor cat 1’ the adage!? 
Macb. Prithee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
Lady M. What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise 
to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were 
aman; 
And, to be more than what you were, 
you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time 
nor place 
1 poor cat, etc.: an old proverb— 


“The cat would eate fyshe, but she will not weate her 
feete.”’ 


Did then adhere, and yet you would 
make both: 
They have made themselves, and that 
their fitness now 
Does unmake you. [ have given suck, 
and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that 
milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my 
face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his 
boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so 
sworn as you 
Have done to this. 
Macb. If we should fail? 
Lady M. We fail! 
But screw your courage to the stick- 
ing-place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is 
asleep — 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s 
hard journey 
Soundly invite him — his two cham- 
berlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so con- 
vince, 
That memory, the warder of the 
brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of 
reason 
A limbec? only: when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a 
death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not 
put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear 
the guilt 
Of our great quell? 
Mach. Bring forth men-children 
only; 


2jimbec: an apparatus formerly used in distilla- 
tion. 
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For thy undaunted mettle should 


compose 

Nothing but males. Will it not be 
received, 

When we have mark’d with blood those 
sleepy two 


Of his own chamber, and used their 
very daggers, 
That they have done’t? 


Lady M. Who dares receive it 
other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clam- 
our roar 


Upon his death? 
Mach. Iam settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible 
feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest 
show: 

False face must hide what the false 
heart doth know. [Exeunt. 


ACT SECOND 
ScENE I 
Court of Macbeth’s castle 


Enter Banquo, and FLEANCE bear- 
ing a torch before him 


Inverness. 


Ban. How goes the night, boy? 

Fle. The moon is down; I have not 
heard the clock. 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Fle. L take’ t,¢tislater; sir. 

Ban. Hold, take my sword. There’s 
husbandry in heaven, 

Their candles are all out. Take thee 


that too. 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon 
me, 

And yet I would not sleep. Merciful 
powers, 


Restrain in me the cursed thoughts 
that nature 
Gives way to in repose! 


Enter MacBetu, and a Servant with 
a torch 
Give me my sword. 
Who’s there? 
Macb. A friend. 
Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? 
The king’s a-bed: 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices: 
This diamond he greets your wife 
withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess; 
and shut up 
In measureless content. ~ 


Macb. Being unprepared, 
Our will became the servant to de- 
fect, 
Which else should free have wrought. 
Ban. All’s well. 
I dreamt last night of the three weird 
sisters: 


To you they have show’d some truth. 
Macb. I think not of them: 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to 
serve, 
We would spend it in some words 
upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 
Ban. At your kind’st leisure. 
Mach. If you shall cleave to my 
consent, when ’tis, 
It shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance 

clear, 
I shall be counsell’d. 
Macb. Good repose the while! 
Ban. Thanks, sir: the like to you! 
[Exeunt BANQuo and FLEANCE. 
Mach. Go bid thy mistress, when 
my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to 
bed. [Exit Servant. 
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Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, 
let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed 
brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal’st me the way that I 
was going; ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools 0’ the 
other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest: I see thee 
still; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts 
of blood, 

Which was not so before. There’s no 
such thing: 

It is the bloody business which in- 
forms 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one 
half-world 

Nature seems dead, 
dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft cele- 
brates 

Pale Hecate’s! offerings; and wither’d 
murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with 
his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, to- 
wards his design 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and 
firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they 
walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my where- 
about, 


and wicked 


1 Hecate: queen of the witches. 


And take the present horror from the 
time 

Which now suits with it. 
threat, he lives: 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold 
breath gives. 


Whiles I 


[A bell rings. 

I go, and it is done: the bell invites 
me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 


That summons thee to heaven, or to 
hell. [Exit. 


ScENE II 
The same 


Enter Lapy MacBetTu 
Lady M. That which hath made 


them drunk hath made me bold; 

What hath quench’d them hath 
given me fire. Hark! Peace! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal 
bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. 
He is about it: 

The doors are open, and the surfeited 
grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores: I 
have drugeg’d their possets, 

That death and nature do contend 
about them, 

Whether they live or die. 

Macb. |Within| Who’s there? what, 
ho! 
Lady M. Alack, I am afraid they 

have awaked 

And ’tis not done: the attempt and 
not the deed 

Confounds us. Hark! 
daggers ready; 

He could not miss ’em. Had he not 
resembled 

My father as he slept, I had done’t. 


I laid their 
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Enter MacsetTu 
My husband! 
Mach. \ have done the deed. Didst 
thou not hear a noise? 
Lady M. I heard the owl scream 
and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak? 


Macb. When? 
Lady M. Now. 
Macb. As I descended? 
Lady M. Ay. 
Mach. Hark! 

Who lies ” the second chamber? 
Lady M. Donalbain. 


Mach. This is a sorry sight. 
[Looking on his hands. 
Lady M. A foolish thought, to say 
a sorry sight. 
Macb. Vhere’s one did laugh in ’s 
sleep, and one cried “Murder!” 

That they did wake each other: I 

stood and heard them: 

But they did say their prayers, and 

address’d them 

Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodged 
together. 

Mach. One cried “God bless us!” 
and “‘Amen” the other, 

As they had seen me with these hang- 

man’s hands: 

Listening their fear, I could not say 

“Amen,” 

When they did say “God bless us!” 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 
Macb. But wherefore could not I 

pronounce “Amen’’? 

I had most need of blessing, and 


“Amen” 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady M. These deeds must not 


be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us 
mad. 


Mach. Methought I heard a voice 
cry “Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep’— the 

innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave 

of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore la- 

bour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s 

second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 
Lady M. What do you mean? 
Mach. Still it cried “Sleep “no 

more!”’ to all the house: 

“Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and 

therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more: Macbeth shall 

sleep no more.” 
Lady M. Who was it that thus 
cried? Why, worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, 


to think 

So brainsickly of things. Go get some 
water, 

And wash this filthy witness from 
your hand. 


Why did you bring these daggers 
from the place? 
They must lie there: go carry them, 
and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
Macb. I'll go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done 
Look on’t again I dare not. 
Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping and 
the dead 
Are but as pictures: ’tis the eye of 
childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do 
bleed, 
Pll gild the faces of the grooms withal 
For it must seem their guilt. 
[Exit. Knocking within. 
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Mach. Whence is that knocking? 

How is it with me, when every noise 
appals me? 

What hands are here? ha! they pluck 
out mine eyes! 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash 
this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my 
hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


Reénter Lapy MacBetTu 
Lady M. My hands are of your 


colour, but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking 
‘within.| I hear a knocking 
At the south entry: retire we to our 
chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. [Knocking 
within.| Hark! more knocking: 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion 
call us 
And show us to be watchers: be not 
lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb. To know my deed, ’twere 
best not know myself. 
[Knocking within. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I 
would thou couldst!  [Exeunt. 


Scene III 
The same 


Enter a Porter. Knocking within. 

Porter. Here’s a knocking indeed! 
If a man were porter of hell-gate, he 
should have old turning the key. 
[Knocking within.] Knock, knock, 
knock! Who’s there, i’ the name of 


Beelzebub!? Here’s a farmer, that 
1Beelzebub: prince of devils. 


hanged himself on the expectation of 
plenty: come in time; have napkins 
enow about you; here you’ll sweat 
for’t. [Knocking within.| Knock, 
knock! Who’s there, in th’ other 
devil’s name? Faith, here’s an equivo- 
cator, that could swear in both the 
scales against either scale; who com- 
mitted treason enough for God’s sake, 
yet could not equivocate to heaven: 
O, come in, equivocator. [Knocking 
within.| Knock, knock, knock! Who’s 
there? Faith, here’s an English 
tailor come hither, for stealing out of 
a French hose: comein tailor; here you 
may roast your goose. [Knocking 
within.| Knock, knock; never at 
quiet! What are you? But this place 
is too cold for hell. [ll devil-porter it 
no further: I had thought to have let 
in some of all professions, that go the 
primrose way to the everlasting bon- 
fire. [Knocking within.| Anon, anon! 
I pray you, remember the porter. 
[Opens the gate. 


Enter Macpurr and LENNox 


Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere 
you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late? 
Port. Faith, sir, we were carousing 
till the second cock. 
Macd. \s thy master stirring? 


Enter MacBeETH 


Our knocking has awaked him; here 
he comes. 
Len. Good morrow, noble sir. 


Macb. Good morrow, both. 

Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy 
thane? 

Macb. Not yet. 


Macd. He did command me to call 
timely on him: 
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I had almost slipp’d the hour. 

Macb. Pll bring you to him. 
Macd. 1 know this is a joyful 
trouble to you; 

But yet ’tis one. 

Mach. The labour we delight in 
physics pain. 

This is the door. 
Macd. 

eall: 

For *tis my limited service.  [Ewit. 
Len. Goes the king hence to-day? 
Mach. He does: he did appoint so. 
Len. The night has been unruly: 

where we lay, 

Our chimneys were blown down, and, 

as they say, 

Lamentings heard i’ the air, strange 

screams of death, 

And prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confused 

events 

New hatch’d to the woful time: the 

obscure bird 

Clamour’d the livelong night: some 

say, the earth 

Was feverous and did shake. 

Mach. *Twas a rough night. 
Len. My young remembrance can- 
not parallel 

A fellow to it. 


T’ll make so bold to 


Reénter MacDuFF 


Macd. O horror, horror, horror! 
Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee. 
ee \ What’s the matter? 
Lan. 
Macd. Confusion now hath made 
his masterpiece. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke 
ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and 
stole thence 


The life 0’ the building. 
Mach. What is’t you say? the 
life? 
Len. Mean you his majesty? 
Macd. Approach the chamber, and 
destroy your sight. 
With a new Gorgon!: do not bid me 
speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 
[Exeunt MacBetu and LENNox. 
Awake, awake! 


Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and 
treason! 

Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! 
awake! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death’s 
counterfeit, 

And look on death itself! up, up, and 
see 

The great doom’s image! Malcolm! 
Banquo! 


As from your graves rise up, and walk 
like sprites, 

To countenance this horror. Ring the 
bell. [Bell rings. 


Enter Lapy Macpetu 


Lady M. What’s the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to 


parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, 

speak! 
Maced. O gentle lady, 


*Tis not for you to hear what I can 
speak: 
atu eet : 
The repetition in a woman’s ear, 
Would murder as it fell. 


Enter BANQuo 


O Banquo, Banquo! 
Our royal master’s murder’d. 


1Gorgons: winged spirits of Erebus. The locks of 
their hair were living serpents and their aspect so 
awful that one look at their faces was enough to turn 
a man to stone, 
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Lady M. Woe, alas! 
What, in our house? 
Ban. Too cruel any where. 


Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thy- 
self, 
And say it is not so. 


Reénter Macpetu and LENNOX, 
with Ross 


Mach. Had I but died an hour be- 

fore this chance, 

I had lived a blessed time; for from 
this instant 

There’s nothing serious in mortality: 

All is but toys: renown and grace is 
dead; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the 
mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter Matcotm and DoNALBAIN 


Don. What is amiss? 
Mach. You are, and do not know’t: 
The spring, the-head, the fountain of 
your blood 
Is stopp’d; the very source of it is 
stopp d. 
Macd. Your royal father’s mur- 
der’d. 
Mal. O, by whom? 
Len. Those of his chamber, as it 
seem’d, had done’t: 
Their hands and faces were all badged 
with blood; 
So were their daggers, which unwiped 
we found 
Upon their pillows: 
They stared, and were distracted; no 
man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them. 
Macb. O, yet I do repent me of my 
fury, 
That I did kill them. 
Macd. Wherefore did you so? 


Mach. Who can be wise, amazed, 
temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? 
No man: 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser reason. Here lay 
Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden 
blood, 
And his gash’d stabs look’d like a 
breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there, 
the murderers, 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, 
their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore: 
who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that 
heart 
Courage to make’s love known? 
Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 
Macd. Look to the lady. 
Mal. |Aside to Don.| Why do we 
hold our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument 
for ours? 
Don. [Aside to Mat.] What should 
be spoken here, where our fate, 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and 
seize us? 
Let’s away; 
Our tears are not yet brew’d. 
Mal. [Aside to Don.] Nor our 
strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
Ban. Look to the lady: 
[Lapy Macsertu ts carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties 
hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece 
of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scru- 
ples shake us: 
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In the great hand of God I stand, and 


thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I 
fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macd. And so do I. 
All. So all. 
Mach. Let’s briefly put on manly 
readiness, 
And meet 7’ the hall together. 
All. Well contented. 
[Exeunt all but Matcoim and Donat- 
BAIN. 


Mal. What will you do? Let’s not 
consort with them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. [ll 
to England. 
Don. To Ireland, I; our separated 
fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer: where we 
are 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles: the 
near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 


Mal. ‘his murderous shaft that’s 
shot 
Hath not yet lighted, and our safest 
way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore to 
horse; 
And let us not be dainty of leave- 
taking, 


But shift away: there’s warrant in 
that theft 

Which steals itself when there’s no 
mercy left. [Exeunt. 


ScenE IV 
Outside Macbeth’s castle 
Enter Ross with an Old Man 


‘ Old M. Threescore and ten I can 
remember well: 


Within the volume of which time I 
have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange, 
but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 
Ross. Ah, good father, 
Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled 
with man’s act, 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the 
clock ’tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the 
travelling lamp: 
Is’t night’s predominance, or the 
day’s shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth 
entomb, 
When living light should kiss it? 
Old M. *Tis unnatural, 
Even like the deed that’s done. On 
Tuesday last 
A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and 
kill’d. 
Ross. And Duncan’s horses — a 
thing most strange and certain — 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of 
their race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their 
stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they 
would make 
War with mankind. 
Old M. *Tis said they eat each 
other. 
Ross. They did so, to the amaze- 
ment of mine eyes, 
That look’d upon’t. 


Enter MACDUFF 


Here comes the good Macduff. 
How goes the world, sir, now? 
Macd. Why, see you not? 
Ross. Is’t known who did this more 
than bloody deed? 
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Macd. Those that Macbeth hath 

slain. 
Ross. Alas, the day! 
What good could they pretend? 
Macd. They were suborn’d: 
Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s 
two sons, 

Are stol’n away and fled, which puts 
upon them 

Suspicion of the deed. 

Ross. ’Gainst nature still: 
Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravinup 
Thine own life’s means! Then ’tis 

most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Mac- 
beth. 

Macd. He is already named, and 

' gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Ross. | Where is Duncan’s body? 

Macd. Carried to Colme-kill, 

The sacred storehouse of his pred- 
ecessors 
And guardian of their bones. 

Ross. Will you to Scone? 

Macd. No, cousin, I’ll to Fife. 

Ross. Well, I will thither. 

Macd. Well, may you see things 

well done there: adieu! 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our 
new! 

Ross. Farewell, father. 

Old M. God’s benison go with you, 

and with those 
That would make good of bad and 
friends of foes! [Exeunt. 


AGI THIRD 
SCENE I 

Forres. The palace 
Enter BANQUO 


Ban. Thou hast it now: king, Caw- 
dor, Glamis, all, 


As the weird women promised, and I 

fear 

Thou play’dst most foully for’t: yet 

it was said 

It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root 

and father 

Of many kings. If there come truth 

from them — 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches 

shine — 

Why, by the verities on thee made 

good, 

May they not be my oracles as well 

And set me up in hope? But hush, no 

more. 

Sennet sounded. Enter MacBETH as 
king; Lapy MacspetH as queen; 
Lennox, Ross, Lords, Ladies, and 
Attendants 
Mach. Here’s our chief guest. 
Lady M. Ifhehad been forgotten 

It had been as a gap in our great 

feast, 

And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn 
supper, sir, 

And Ill request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highness 

Command upon me, to the which my 

duties 

Are with a most indissoluble tie 

For ever knit. 

Mach. Ride you this afternoon? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Mach. We should have else desired 
your good advice, 

Which still hath been both grave and 

prosperous, 

In this day’s council; but we'll take 

to-morrow. 

Is’t far you ride? 

Ban. As far. my lord, as will fill 


up the time 
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*Twixt, this and supper: go not my 
horse the better 
I must become a borrower of the 


night 
For a dark hour or twain. 
Macb. Fail not our feast. 


Ban. My lord, I will not. 
Mach. We hear our bloody cousins 
are bestow’d 
In England and in Ireland, not con- 


fessing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their 
hearers 

With strange invention: but of that 
to-morrow, 

When therewithal we shall have cause 
of state 

Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse: 
adieu, 


Till you return at night. Goes 
Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord: our time 
does call upon’s. 
Mach. I wish your horses swift and 
sure of foot, 
And so I do commend you to their 


backs. 


Farewell. [Exit BANQuo. — 
Let every man be master of his 
time 


Till seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep 
ourself 
Till supper-time alone: while then, 
God be with you! 
[Exeunt all but MacpetH and an 
Attendant. 
Sirrah, a word with you: attend those 
men 
Our pleasure? 
Attend. They are, my lord,without 
the palace-gate. 
Mach. Bring them before us. 
[Exit Attendant. 


To be thus is nothing; 

But to be safely thus: our fears in 
Banquo 

Stick deep; and in his royalty of 
nature 

Reigns that which would be fear’d: 
*tis much he dares, 

And, to that dauntless temper of his 
mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his 
valour 

To act in safety. There is none but 
he 

Whose being I do fear: and under 
him 

My Genius is rebuked, as it is said 

Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. He 
chid the sisters, 

When first they put the name of king 
upon me, 

And bade them speak to him; then 
prophet-like 

They hail’d him father to a line of 
kings: 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless 
crown 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an un- 
lineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If’t be so, 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed my 
mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have 
I murder’d; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my 
peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of 
Banquo kings! 

Rather than so, come, fate, into the 
list, 

And champion me to the utterance! 
Who’s there? 
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Reénter Attendant, with 
Two Murderers 
Now go to the door, and stay there 
till we call. 
[Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke to- 


gether? 
First Mur. It was, so please your 
highness. 
Macb. Well then, now 
Have you consider’d of my speeches? 
Know 
That it was he in the times past which 
held you 


So under fortune. which you thought 
had been 
Our innocent self: this I made good 
to you 
In our last conference; pass’d in pro- 
bation with you, 
How you were borne in hand, how 
cross’d, the instruments, 
Who wrought with them, and all 
things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion 
crazed 
Say “Thus did Banquo.” 
First Mur. You made it known to 
Us; 
Mach. I did so; and went further, 
which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you 
find 
Your patience so predominant in 
your nature, 
That you can let this go? Are you so 
gospell’d, 
To pray for this good man and for his 
issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you 
to the grave 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 
First Mur. We are men, my 
liege. 


Mach. Ay, in the catalogue ye go 

for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, 
spaniels, curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs and demi-wolves 
are clept 

All by the name of dogs: the valued 
file 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the 
subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every 
one 

According to the gift which bounteous 
nature 

Hath in him closed, whereby he does 
receive 

Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike: and so of 
men. 

Now if you have a station in the 
file, 

Not 1 the worst rank of manhood, 
say it, 

And I will put that business in your 
bosoms 

Whose execution takes your enemy 
off, 

Grapples you to the heart and love of 
us, 

Who wear our health but sickly in his 
life, 

Which in his death were perfect. 


Sec. Mur. I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of 
the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless 
what 
I do to spite the world. 
First Mur. And I another 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with 
fortune, 
That I would set my life on any 
chance, 


To mend it or be rid on’t. 
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Macb. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 
Both Mur. True, my lord. 
Mach. So is he mine, and in such 
bloody distance 
That every minute of his being 
thrusts 
Against my near’st of life: and though 
I could 
With barefaced power sweep him 
from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must 
not, 
For certain friends that are both his 
and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail 
his fall 
Who I myself struck down: and 
thence it is 
That I to your assistance do make 
love, 
Masking the business from the com- 
mon eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 
Sec. Mur. We shall, my lord, 
Perform what you command us, 
First Mur. Though our lives — 
Mach. Your spirits shine through 
you. Within this hour at 
most 
I will advise you where to plant your- 
selves, 


Acquaint you with the perfect spy 0’ ° 


the time— 

The moment on’t: for’t must be done 
to-night, 

And something from the palace; al- 
ways thought 

That I require a clearness: and with 
him — 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the 
work 

Fleance his son, that keeps him com- 


pany, 


Whose absence is no less material to 
me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace 
the fate 
Of that dark hour. 
selves apart: 
I'll come to you anon. 
Both Mur. We are resolved, my 
lord. 
Mach. Vl call upon you straight: 
abide within. 
[Exeunt Murderers. 
It is concluded: Banquo thy soul’s 


Resolve your- 


flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to- 
night. [Extt. 
ScENE II 
The palace 


Enter Lapy MacsBetu and a Servant 


Lady M. \s Banquo gone from 
court? 
Serv. Ay, madam, but 
again to-night. 
Lady M. Say to the king, I would 
attend his leisure 
For a few words. 
Serv. Madam, I will. [Ex:t. 
Lady M. Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without con- 
cent: 
Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubt- 
ful joy. 


returns 


Enter MacBETH 


How now, my lord! why do you keep 
alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions 
making; 

Using those thoughts which should 
indeed have died 
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With them they think on? 
without all remedy 
Should be without regard: what’s 

done is done. 
Mach. We have scotch’d the snake, 
not kill’d it: 
She’ll close and be herself, whilst our 
poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former 
tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, 
both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and 
sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible 
dreams 
That shake us nightly: better be with 
the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have 
sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to 
lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his 
grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel, 
nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, noth- 
ing, 
Can touch him further. 
Lady M. Come on; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged 
looks; 
Be bright and jovial among your 
guests to-night. 
Macb. So shall I, love; and so, I 
pray, be you: 
Let your remembrance apply to Ban- 
quo; 
Present him eminence, both with eye 
and tongue: 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flat- 
tering streams, 


Things 


And make our faces visards to our 
hearts, 
Disguising what they are. 
Lady M. You must leave this. 
Macb. O, full of scorpions is my 
mind, dear wife! 
Thou. know’st that Banquo, and his 
Fleance, lives. 
Lady M. But in them nature’s 
copy’s not eterne. 
Mach. There’s comfort yet, they 
are assailable; 
Then be thou jocund: ere the bat 
hath flown 
His cloister’d flight; ere to black 
Hecate’s summons 
shard-borne beetle with his 
drowsy hums 
Hathrung night’s yawning peal, there 
shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. | 
Lady M. What’s to be done? 
Mach. Be innocent of the knowl- 
edge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come 
seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful 
day, 
And with thy bloody and invisible 
hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great 
bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, 
and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop 
and drowse, 
Whilst night’s black agents to their 
preys do rouse. 
Thou marvell’st at my words: but 
hold thee still; 
Things bad begun make strong them- 
selves by ill: 
So, prithee, go with me. 


The 


[Exeunt. 
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ScEn_E III 
A park near the palace 
Enter Three Murderers 
First Mur. But who did bid thee 


join with us? 
Third Mur. Macbeth. 
Sec. Mur. He needs not our mis- 
trust; since he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direction just. 
First Mur. Then stand with us. 
The west yet glimmers with some 
streaks of day: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn, and near ap- 
proaches 
The subject of our watch. 
Third Mur. Hark! J hear horses. 


Ban. |Within| Give us a light 
there, ho! 
Sec. Mur. Then ’tis he: the rest 


That are within the note of expecta- 
tion 
Already are i’ the court. 
First Mur. — His horses go about. 
Third Mur. Almost a mile: but he 
does usually — 
So all men do — from hence to the 
palace gate 
Make it their walk. 
Sec. Mur. A light, a light! 


Enter BANQuo, and FLEANCE with a 
torch 


Third Mur. Tis he. 
First Mur. Stand to’t. 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

First Mur. Let it come down. 

[They set upon BANQUO. 

Ban. O treachery! Fly, good Fle- 

ance, fly, fly, fly! 

Thou mayst revenge. O slave! 

[Dies. FLEANCE escapes. 


Third Mur. Who did strike out the 
light? 
First Mur. Was’t not the way? 
Third Mur. There’s but one down; 
the son is fled. 
Sec. Mur. 
Best half of our affair. 
First Mur. Well, let’s away and 
say how much is done. [Exeunt. 


We have lost 


ScENE IV 
Hall in the palace 


A banquet prepared. Enter MAcBETH, 
Lapy Macsetu, Ross, LENNOox, 
Lords, and Attendants 


Mach. You know your own de- 
grees; sit down: at first 
And last a hearty welcome. 
Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 
Mach. Ourself will mingle with 
society 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state, but in 
best time, 
We will require her welcome. 
Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, 
to all our friends, 
For my heart speaks they are wel- 
come. 


Enter First Murderer to the door 


Mach. See, they encounter thee 
with their hearts’ thanks. 
Both sides are even: here I’ll sit i’ the 
midst: 
Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink a 


measure 
The table round. [Approaching the 
door.| There’s blood upon thy 


face. 

Mur. *Tis Banquo’s then. 

Mach. ’Vis better thee without 
than he within. 
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Is he dispatch’d? 
Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; 
that I did for him. 
Mach. Thou art the best o’ the cut- 


throats: yet he’s good 
That did the like for Fleance: if thou 


didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 
Mur. Most royal sir, 


Fleance is ’scaped. 
Mach. [Aside] Then comes my fit 
again: I had else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the 
rock, 
As broad and general as the casing 
air: 
But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears.— But 
Banquo’s safe? 
Mur. Ay, my good lord: safe in a 
ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his 
head; 
The least a death to nature. 
Mach. Thanks for that. 
[Aside] There the grown serpent lies; 
the worm that’s fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom 
breed, 

No teeth for the present. 
gone: to-morrow 
We'll hear ourselves again. 

[Exit Murderer. 
Lady M. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer: the feast is 
sold 
That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis 
a-making, 
*Tis given with welcome: to feed were 
best at home; 
From thence the sauce to meat is 
ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 


Get thee 


Macb. Sweet remembrancer! 
Now good digestion wait on appe- 
tite, 
And health on both! 
Len. May’t please your highness 
sit. 
[The Ghost of BANQuo enters, and 
’ sits in MacBetu’s place 
Macb. Here had we now our coun- 
try’s honour roof’d, 
Were the graced person of our Ban- 
quo present; 
Who may I rather challenge for un- 


kindness 
Than pity for mischance! 
Ross. His absence, sir, 


Lays blame upon his promise. Please’t 
your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 
Mach. The table’s full. 
Len. Here is a place reserved, 
sir. 
Macb. Where? 
Len. Here, my good lord. What 
is’t that moves your highness? 
Mach. Which of you have done 
this? 
Lords. What, my good lord? 
Macb. Thou canst not say I did it: 
never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 
Ross. Gentlemen, rise; his highness 
is not well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends: my 
lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray 
you, keep seat; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 
He will again be well: if much you 


note him, 

You shall offend him and extend his 
passion: 

Feed, and regard him not. Are you a 
man? 
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Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that 
dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
Lady M. O proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your 
fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, 
you said, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws 
and starts, 
Imposters to true fear, would well be- 
come 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame 
itself! 
Why do you make such faces? When 
all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
Macb. Prithee, see there! behold! 
look! lo! how say you? 
Why, what care 1? If thou canst nod, 
speak too. 
If charnel-houses and our graves must 
send 
Those that we bury back, our monu- 
ments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 
[Exit Ghost. 
Lady M. What, quite unmann’d 
in folly? 
Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 
Lady M. Fie, for shame! 
Mach. Blood hath been shed ere 
now, 1’ the olden time, 
Ere humane statute purged the gentle 
weal; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been 
perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear: the time has 
been, 
That, when the brains were out, the 
man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise 
again, 


With twenty mortal murders on their 
crowns, 
And push us from our stools: this is 
more strange 
Than such a murder is. 
Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macb. I do forget. 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy 
friends; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is 
nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love 
and health to all; 
Then [Il sit down. 
wine, fill full. 
I drink to the general joy o’ the whole 
table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom 
we miss; 
Would he were here! to all and him we 
thirst, 
And all to all. 
Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 


Give me some 


Reenter Ghost 


Mach. Avaunt! and quit my sight! 
let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood 
is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those 
eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 
Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom: ’tis no 
other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
Mach. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Rus- 
sian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan 
tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my 
firm nerves 
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Shall never tremble: or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy 

sword; 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible 

shadow! 

Unreal mockery, hence! [Exit Ghost. 

Why, so: being gone, 

Iam aman again. Pray you, sit still. 
Lady M. You have displaced the 

mirth, broke the good meeting, 

With most admired disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s 

cloud, 

Without our special wonder? You 

make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe, 

When now I think you can behold 

such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your 

cheeks, 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
Ross. What sights, my lord? 
Lady M. I pray you, speak not; 

he grows worse and worse; 

Question enrages him: at once, good 

night: 

Stand not upon the order of your 

going, 

But go at once. 

Len. Good night; and better 
health 

Attend his majesty! 

Lady M. A kind good night to all! 
[Exeunt all but MacBeTtH and Lapy 
MacBeETH. 

Macb. It will have blood: they say 
blood will have blood: 

Stones have been known to move and 

trees to speak; 

Auguresandunderstood relations have 

By maggot-pies and choughs and 

rooks brought forth 


The secret’st man of blood. What is 
the night ?. 
Lady M. Almost at odds 
morning, which is which. 
Mach. How say’st thou, that Mac- 
duff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 
Lady M. Did you send to hin, sir? 
Macb. | hear it by the way, but I 
will send: 
There’s not a one of them but in his 
house 
I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-mor- 
row, 
And betimes I will, to the weird 
sisters: 
More shall they speak, for now I am 
bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For 
mine own good 
All causes shall give way: I am in 
blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade 
no more, 


with 


Returning were as tedious as go o’er: 
Strange things I have in head that 
will to hand, 
Which must be acted ere they may be 
scann’d. 
Lady M. You lack the season of 
all natures, sleep. 
Mach. Come, we'll to sleep. My 
strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard 


use: 
We are yet but young in deed. 
[Exeunt. 
ScENE V 
A heath 


Thunder. Enter the THree WitTcHEs, 
meeting HECATE 


First Witch. Why, how now, Hec- 
ate! you look angerly. 
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Hec. Have I not reason, beldams 
as you are, 
Saucy and over-bold? How did you 
dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms, 
Was never call’d to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 
And, which is worse, all you have 
done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful; who, as others 
do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now: get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron}. 
Meet me’ the morning: thither he 
Will come to know his destiny: 
Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and every thing beside. 
I am for the air; this night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 
Great business must be wrought ere 
noon: 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop pro- 
found; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that distill’?d by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion: 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and 
bear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace and 
fear: 
And you all know security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
[Music and a song within: 
“Come away, come away,” &c. 


1Acheron (mourning): a river or a lake which 
served as a boundary to Hades. 


Hark! I am call’d; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for 
me. seas 
First Witch. Come let’s make 
haste; she’ll soon be back again. 
[Exeunt. 


SceNnE VI 


Forres. The palace 


Enter LENNOX and another Lord 


Len. My former speeches have but 

hit your thoughts, 

Which caninterpret farther: only I say 

Things have been strangely borne. 
The gracious Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he 
was dead: 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d 
too late. 

Whom, you may say, if’t please you, 
Fleance kill’d, 

For Fleance fled: men must not walk 
too late. 

Who cannot want the thought, how 
monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donal- 
bain 

To kill their gracious father? damned 
fact! 

How it did grieve Macbeth! did he 
not straight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents 
tear, 

That were the slaves of drink and 
thralls of sleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Ay, and 
wisely too; 

For *twould have anger’d any man 
alive 

To hear the men deny’t. So that, I 
Say, 

He has borne all things well: and I do 
think 
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That, had he Duncan’s sons under 
his key — 
As, an’t please heaven, he shall not 
— they should find 
What ’twere to kill a father; so should 
Fleance. 
But, peace! for from broad words, 
and ’cause he fail’d ; 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I 
hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace: sir, can you 
tell 
Where he bestows himself? 
Lord. The son of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due 
of birth, 
Lives in the English court, and is re- 
ceived 
Of the most pious Edward with such 
grace 
That the malevolence of fortune 
nothing 
Takes from his high respect. Thither 
Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon 
his aid 
To wake Northumberland and war- 
like Siward: 
That by the help of these, with Him 
above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our 
nights, 
Free from our feasts and banquets 
bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free 
honours: 
All which we pine for now: and this 
report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 
Len. Sent he to Macduff? 
Lord. He did: and with an abso- 
lute “Sir, not I,” 


The cloudy messenger turns me his 
back, 
And hums, as who should say “ You'll 
rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.” 
Len. And that well might 
Advise him to a caution, to hold what 
distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy 
angel 
Fly to the court of England and un- 
fold 
His message ere he come, that a swift 
blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering 
country 
Under a hand accursed! 
Lord. I'll send my prayers 
with him. [Exeunt. 


ACT FOURTH 


ScENE I 


A cavern. In the middle, a boiling 


cauldron 
Thunder. Enter the THREE WITCHES 
First Witch. Thrice the brinded 


cat hath mew’d. 
Sec. Witch. Thrice and once the 
hedge-pig whined. 
Third Witch. Harpier! cries “’Tis 
time, ’tis time.” 
First Witch. Round about the caul- 
dron go: 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 
Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first 1? the charmed pot. 
All. Double, double toil and 
trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


1 Harpier: an attendant spirit, perhaps a harpy. 
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Sec. Witch. Fillet! of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
All. Double, double toil and trou- 
ble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Third Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth 
of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digg’d 1’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab: 
Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Sec. Witch. Coolit with a baboon’s 
blood, 


Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hecate to the other THREE 
WITCHES 


Hec. O, well done! I commend your 
pains; 
And every one shall share’ the gains: 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 
[Music and a song: “Black 
spirits,” &c. HECATE retires. 
Sec. Witch. By the pricking of my 
thumbs, 


1 fillet, etc.: Note the power of dramatic sugges- 
tion in the grewsome ingredients chosen for the broth. 


Something wicked this way comes: 
Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks! 


Enter MacBeETH 


Mach. How now, you secret, black, 
and midnight hags! 
What is’t you do? 
All, A deed without a name. 
Mach. 1 conjure you, by that 
which you profess, 
Howe’er you come to know it, answer 
me: 
Though you untie the winds and let 
them fight 
Against the churches; though the 
yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation 
up; 
Though bladed corn be lodged and 
trees blown down; 
Though castles topple on their ward- 
ers’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do 
slope 
Their heads to their foundations; 
though the treasure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all to- 
gether, 
Even till destruction sicken; answer 
me 
To what I ask you. 
First Witch. Speak. 
Sec. Witch. Demand. 
Third Witch. We'll answer. 
First Witch. Say, if thou’dst rather 
hear it from our mouths, 
Or from our masters? 
Mach. Call ’em, let me see ’em. 
First Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, 
that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 
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All. Come, high or low; 
Thyself and office deftly show! 


Thunder. First Apparition: an 
armed Head 

Macb. Tell me, thou unknown 
power,— 

First Witch. He knows thy 
thought: 

Hear his speech, but say thou 
nought. 

First App. Macbeth! Macbeth! 


Macbeth! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss 
me: enough. [Descends. 
Mach. Whate’er thou art, for thy 
good caution thanks; 
Thou hast harp’d my fear aright: but 
one word more,— 
First Witch. He will not be com- 
manded: here’s another, 
More potent than the first. 
Thunder. Second Apparition: a 
bloody Child 


Sec. App. Macbeth! 
Macbeth! 
Macb. Had I three ears, I’ld hear 
thee. 
Sec. App. Be bloody, bold, and 
resolute; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman 
born 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends. 
Mach. Then live, Macduff: what 
need I fear of thee? 
But yet I’ll make assurance doubly 
sure, 

And take a bond of fate: thou shalt 
not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it 

hes, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 


Macbeth! 


Thunder. Third Apparition: a Child 
crowned, with a tree in his hand 
What is this 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby brow the 
round 
And top of sovereignty? 
All. Listen, but speak not to’t. 
Third App. Belion-mettled, proud 
and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where con- 
spirers are: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be 
until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dun- 
sinane hill 
Shall come against him. — [Descends. 
Macb. That will never be: 
Who can impress the forest, bid the 
tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet 
bodements! good! 
Rebellion’s head, rise never, till the 
wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed 
Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his 
breath 


To time and mortal custom. Yet my 


heart 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if 
your art 
Can tell so much: shall Banquo’s issue 
ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 
All. Seek to know no more. 
Macb. I will be satisfied: deny me 
this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let 
me know: 


Why sinks that cauldron? and what 

noise is this? [Hautboys. 
First Witch. Show! 
Sec. Witch. Show! 
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Third Witch. Show! 
All. Show his eyes, and grieve his 
heart; 
Come like shadows, so depart! 


A show of eight Kings, the last with a 
glass in his hand; BANQguo’s Ghost 
following. 


Macb. Thou art too like the spirit 

of Banquo: down! 

Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. 
And thy hair, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like 
the first. 

A third is like the former. 
hags! 

Why do you show me this? A fourth! 
Start, eyes! 

What, will the line stretch out to the 
crack of doom? 

Another yet! A seventh! I'll see no 
more: 

And yet the eighth appears, who 
bears a glass 

Which shows me many more; and 
some I see 

That two-fold balls! and treble scep- 
tres carry: 

Horrible sight! Now I see ’tis true; 

For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles 


Filthy 


upon me, 
And points at them for his. What, is 
this so? 
First Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so: 
but why 


Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 
And show the best of our delights: 
I'll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round, 
That this great king may kindly say 
1two-fold balls, etc.: The two balls probably 
symbolized the two independent crowns of England 


and Scotland, and the three sceptres, the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Our duties did his welcome pay. 
[Music. The WircuHes dance 
and then vanish, with HECATE. 

Mach. Where arethey? Gone? Let 
this pernicious hour 

Stand aye accursed in the calendar! 

Come in, without there! 


Enter LENNOX 


Len. What’s your grace’s will? 
Macb. Saw you the weird sisters? 
Len. No, my lord. 
Mach. Came they not by you? 
Len. No, indeed, my lord. 
Mach. Infected be the air whereon 
they ride, 
And damn’d all those that trust them! 
I did hear 
The galloping of horse: who was’t 
come by? 
Len. ’Tis two or three, my lord, 
that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Macb. Fled to England! 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 
Macb. | Aside] Time, thou antici- 
patest my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it: from this 
moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall 
be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even 
now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be 
it thought and done: 
The castle of Macduff I will sur- 


prise; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o” 
the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortu- 
nate souls 


That trace him in his line. ‘No boast- 
ing like a fool; 
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This deed I’ll do before this purpose 
cool: 
But no more sights! — Where are 
these gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are. 
[Exeunt. 


ScENE II 


Fife. Macduff’s castle 


Enter Lapy Macpurr, her Son, and 
Ross 


L. Macd. What had he done, to 
make him fly the land? 
Ross. You must have patience, 
madam. 
L. Macd. He had none: 
His flight was madness: when our 
actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 
Ross. You know not 
Whether it was his wisdom or his 
fear. 
L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his 
wife, to leave his babes, 
His mansion and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly? He 
loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch: for the 
poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will 
fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against 
the owl. 
Allis the fear and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wisdom, where the 
flight 
So runs against all reason. 
Ross. My dearest coz, 
I pray you, school yourself: but, for 
your husband, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best 
knows 
The fits o’ the season. 
speak much further: 


I dare not 


But cruel are the times, when we are 
traitors 

And do not know ourselves; when we 
hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not 
what we fear, 

But float upon a wild and violent 


sea 

Each way and move. I take my leave 
of you: 

Shall not be long but Ill be here 
again: 


Things at the worst will cease, or else 
climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty 
cousin, 
Blessing upon you! 
L. Macd. Father’d he is, and yet 
he’s fatherless. 
Ross. 1am so much a fool, should 
I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace and your dis- 


comfort: . 
I take my leave at once. [ Exit. 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father’s 
dead: 
And what will you do now? How will 
you live? 


Son. As birds do, mother. 
L. Macd. What, with worms and 
flies? 
Son. With what I get, I mean; and 
so do they. 
L.Macd. Poor bird! thou’ldst never 
fear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 
Son. Why should I, mother? Poor 
birds they are not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your 
saying. 
L. Macd. Yes, he is dead, how wilt 
thou do for a father? 
Son. Nay, how will you do for a 
husband? 
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Ly Maca” Why,2 1 ‘can buy me 
twenty at any market. 
Son. Then you’ll buy ’em to sell 
again. 
L. Macd. Thou speak’st with all 
thy wit, and yet, i’ faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 
Son. Was my father a traitor, 
mother? 
L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 
Son. What is a traitor? 
L. Macd. Why, one that swears 
and lies. 
Son. And be all traitors that do so? 
L. Macd. Every one that does so 
is a traitor, and must be hanged. 
Son. And must they all be hanged 
that swear and lie? 
L. Macd. Every one. 
Son. Who must hang them? 
L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 
Son. Then the liars and swearers 
are fools; for there are liars and swear- 
ers enow to beat the honest men and 
hang up them. 
L. Macd. Now, God help thee, 
poor monkey! 
But how wilt thou do for a father? 
Son. If he were dead, you’ld weep 
for him: if you would not, it were 
a good sign that I should quickly have 
a new father. 
L. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou 
talk’st! 


Enter a Messenger 


Mess. Bless you, fair dame! Iam 

not to you known, 

Though in your state of honour I am 
perfect. 

I doubt some danger does approach 
you nearly: 

If you will take a homely man’s ad- 
vice, 


Be not found here; hence, with your 
little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks I am 
too savage; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your person. Heav- 
en preserve you! 

I dare abide no longer. [Exit. 

L. Macd. | Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But J remem- 
ber now 

I am in this earthly world, where to 
do harm 

Is often laudable, to do good some- 
time 

Accounted dangerous folly: why then, 
avase 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say I have done no harm? — 
What are these faces? 


Enter Murderers 


First Mur. Whereis your husband? 

L. Macd. Uhope, in no place so un- 
sanctified 

Where such as thou mayst find him. 


First Mur. He’s a traitor. 

Son. Thou lest, thou shag-ear’d 
villain! 

First Mur. What, you egg! 


[Stabbing him. 
Young fry of treachery! 
Son. He has kill’d me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you! [Dies. 
[Exit Lapy Macpurr, crying 
“Murderer!” 


Exeunt Murderers, following her. 


ScENE III 
England. Before the King’s palace 
Enter Matcoitm and MacpuFF 


Mal. Let us seek out some deso- 
late shade, and there 
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Weep our sad bosoms empty. 
Macd. Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword, and like 
good men 
Bestride our down-fall’n birthdom: 
each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, 
new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it re- 
sounds 
Asifit felt with Scotland and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 
Mal. What I believe, Il wail: 


What know, believe; and what I can 


redress, 

As I shall find the time to friend, I 
will. 

What you have spoke, it may be so 
perchance. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters 
our tongues, 

Was once thought honest: you have 
loved him well; 

He hath not touch’d you yet. I am 
young; but something 

You may deserve of him through me; 
and wisdom 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent 
lamb 

To appease an angry god. 

Macd. I am not treacherous. 
Mal. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may re- 
coil 

In an imperial charge. 
crave your pardon; 

That which you are, my thoughts can 
not transpose: 

Angels are bright still, though the 
brightest fell': 

Though all things foul would wear the 
brows of grace, 


But I shall 


1 angels are bright still, etc.: Lucifer, the rebellious 
angel, before his revolt occupied chief place among 
the angels. See Milton: Paradise Lost. 


Yet grace must still look so. 
Macd. I have lost my hopes. 
Mal. Perchance even there where 
I did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and 
child, 
Those precious motives, those strong 
knots of love, 
Without leave-taking? I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dis- 
honours, 
But mine own safeties. You may be 
rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 
Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country: 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis 
sure, 
For goodness dare not check thee: 
wear thou thy wrongs; 
The title is affeer’d. Fare thee well, 
lord: 
I would not be the villain that you 
think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the ty- 
rant’s grasp 
And the rich East to boot. 
Mal. Be not offended: 
I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think our country sinks beneath the 
yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day 
a gash 
Is added to her wounds: I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted in my 
right; 
And here from gracious England have 
I offer 
Of goodly thousands: but for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s 
head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor 
country 
Shall have more vices than it had be- 
fore, 
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More suffer and more sundry ways 
than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 
Macd. What should he be? 
Mal. Itis myself I mean: in whom 
I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be open’d, 
black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the 
poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being com- 
pared 
With my confineless harms. 

Macd. Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more 
damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 
Mal. I grant him, bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every 
sin 

That has a name: but there’s no bot- 
tom, none, 

In my voluptuousness: your wives, 
your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could 
not fll up 

The cistern of my lust, and my desire 

All. continent impediments would 
o’erbear, 

That did oppose my will: better Mac- 
beth 

Than such an one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy 


throne, 

And fall of many kings. But fear not 
yet 

To take upon you what is yours: you 
may 


Convey your pleasures in a spacious 
plenty, 


And yet seem cold, the time you may 
so hoodwink: 

We have willing dames enough; there 
cannot be 

That vulture in you, to devour so 
many 

As will to greatness dedicate them- 
selves, 

Finding it so inclined. 

Mal. With this there grows 

In my most ill-composed affection 
such 

A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their 
lands, 

Desire his jewels and this other’s 
house: 

And my more-having would be as a 
sauce 

To make me hunger more, that I 
should forge 

Quarrels unjust against the good and 


loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 
Macd. This avarice 


Sticks deeper, grows with more per- 
nicious root 

Than summer-seeming lust, and it 
hath been 

The sword of our slain kings: yet do 
not fear; 

Scotland hath foisons to fill up your 
will 

Of your mere own: all these are port- 
able, 

With other graces weigh’d. 

Mal. But I have none: the king- 

becoming graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stable- 
ness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowli- 
ness, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 
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In the division of each several crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I 
power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into 
hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 
Macd. O Scotland, Scotland! 
Mal. If sucha one be fit to govern, 
speak: 
Iam as I have spoken. 
Macd. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. O nation miserable! 
With an untitled tyrant bloody- 
scepter’d, 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome 
days again, 

Since that the truest issue of thy 
throne 

By his own interdiction stands ac- 
cursed, 

And does blaspheme his breed? Thy 
royal father 

Was a most sainted king: the queen 
that bore thee, 

Oftener upon her knees than on her 
feet, : 

Died every day she lived. Fare thee 
well! 

These evils thou repeat’st upon thy- 
self 

Have banish’d me from Scotland. O 
my breast, 

Thy hope ends here! 
Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled 
my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour. Devil- 
ish Macbeth 

By many of these trains hath sought 
to win me 

Into his power; and modest wisdom 
plucks me 


From over-credulous haste: but God 
above 

Deal between thee and me! for even 
now 

I put myself in thy direction, and 

Unspeak mine own detraction; here 
abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon 
myself, 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was for- 
sworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine 
own. 

At no time broke my faith, would not 
betray 

The devil to his fellow, and delight 

No less in truth than life: my first 
false speaking 


“Was this upon myself: what I am 


truly, 

Is thine and my poor country’s to 
command: 

Whither indeed, before thy here-ap- 
proach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand war- 
like men, 

Already at a point, was setting 
forth. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of 
goodness 


Be like our warranted quarrel! Why 
are you silent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwel- 
come things at once 
’*Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor 


Mal. Well, more anon. Comes the 
king forth, I pray you? 
Doct. Ay, sir; there are a crew of 
wretched souls 
That stay his cure: their malady con- 
vinces 
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The great assay to art; but at his 
touch, 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his 
hand, 

They presently amend. 

Mal. I thank you, doctor. 

[Exit Doctor. 

Macd. What’sthedisease he means? 


Mal. Tis call’d the evil!: 
A most miraculous work in this good 
king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in 
England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits 
heaven, 


Himself best knows: but strangely- 
visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the 
eye, 


The mere despair of surgery, he cures, | 


Hanging a golden stamp about their 
necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and ’tis 
spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this 
strange virtue 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his 
throne 

That speak him full of grace. 


Enter Ross 


Macd. See, who comes here? 

Mal. My countryman; but yet I 
know him not. 

Macd. My ever gentle cousin, wel- 
come hither. 

Mal. | know him now: good God, 
betimes remove 

The means that makes us strangers! 
Ross. Sir, amen. 


1the evil: English monarchs from Edward the 
Confessor to Queen Anne were believed to possess the 
power of miraculously curing skin diseases. 


Macd. Stands Scotland where it 
did? 
Ross. Alas, poor country! 
Almost afraid to know itself! It can- 
not 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave: 
where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen 
to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks 
that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark’d; where violent 
sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy: the dead man’s 
knell 
Is there scarce ask’d for who; and 
good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their 
caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken. 
Macd. O, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true! 
Mal. What’s the newest grief? 
Ross. That of an hour’s age doth 
hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 
Macd. How does my wife? 
Ross. Why, well. 
Macd. And all my children? 
Ross. Well too. 
Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d 
at their peace? 
Ross. No; they were well at peace 
when I did leave ’em. 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your 
speech: how goes’t? 
Ross. When I came hither to trans- 
port the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there 
ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were 
out; 
Which was to my belief witness’d the 
rather, 
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For that I saw the tyrant’s power 
a-foot: 
Now is the time of help; your eye in 
Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our 
women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 
Mal. Be’t their comfort 
We are coming thither: gracious Eng- 
land hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thou- 
sand men; 
An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 
Ross. Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like! But I 
have words 
That would be howl’d out in the 
desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 
Macd. What concern they? 
The general cause? or is it a fee- 
grief 
Due to some single breast? 
Ross. No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe, though the 
main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
Macd. If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me 
have it. 
Ross. Let not your ears despise my 
tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the 
heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 
Macd. Hum! I guess at it. 
Ross. Your castle is surprised; 
your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d: to relate the 
manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murder’d 
deer, 


To add the death of you. 


Mal. Merciful heaven! 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows; 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does 
not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and 
bids it break. 
Macd. My children too? 
Ross. Wife, children, servants, 
all 
That could be found. 
Macd. And I must be from 
thence! 
My wife kill’d too? 
Ross. I have said. 
Mal. Be comforted: 
Let’s make us medicines of our great 
revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 
Macd. Hehas no children. All my 
pretty ones? 
Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and 
their dam 
At one fell swoop? 
Mal. Dispute it like a man. 
Macd. I shall do so; 
But I must also feel it as a man: 
I cannot but remember such things 
were, 
That were most precious to me. Did 
heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sin- 
ful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee! naught 
that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for 
mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls: heaven 
rest them now! 
Mal. Be this the whetstone of your 
sword: let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, 
enrage it. 
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Macd. O, I could play the woman 

with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue! But, 
gentle heavens, 

Cut short all intermission; front to 
front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and 
myself; 

Within my sword’s length set him; if 
he ’scape, 

Heaven forgive him too! 

Mal. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king; our power is 
ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave. 
Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers 
above 

Put on their instruments. 
what cheer you may; 

The night is long that never finds the 
day. [Exeunt. 


Receive 


AGT ePinT 


ScENE I 
Dunsinane. Ante-room in the castle 


Enter a Doctor of Physic and a 
Waiting-Gentlewoman 


Doct. 1 have two nights watched 
with you, but can perceive no 
truth in your report. When was it she 
last walked? 

Gent. Since his majesty went into 
the field, I have seen her rise 
from her bed, throw her nightgown 
upon her, unlock her closet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read 
it, afterwards seal it, and again return 
to bed; yet all this while in a most 
fast sleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in na- 
ture, to receive at once the benefit of 


sleep and do the effects of watching! 
In this slumbery agitation, besides 
her walking and other actual per- 
formances, what at any time, have 
you heard her say? 

Gent. That sir, which I will not re- 
port after her. 

Doct. You may to me, and ’tis 
most meet you should. 

Gent. Neither to you nor any one, 
having no witness to confirm my 
speech. 


Enter Lapy MacBeETH, with a taper 


Lo you, here she comes! This is her 
very guise, and, upon my life, fast 
asleep. Observe her; stand close. 

Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her: she 
has light by her continually; ’tis her 
command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now? 
Look, how she rubs her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action 
with her, to seem thus washing her 
hands: I have known her continue in 
this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here’s a spot. 

Doct. Hark! she speaks: I will set 
down what comes from her, to satisfy 
my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, 
I say! One: two: why, then ’tis time 
to do’t.— Hell is murky! — Fie, my 
lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call our power to account?— Yet 
who would have thought the old man 
to have had so much blood in him? 

Doct. Do you mark that? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a 


wife; where is she now?— What, will 
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these hands ne’er be clean?— No 
more ©’ that, my lord, no more 0’ 
that: you mar all with this start- 
ing. 

Doct. Go to, go to; you have known 
what you should not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she 
should not, I am sure of that: heaven 
knows what she has known. 

Lady M. Here’s the smell of the 
blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, 
oh, oh! 

Doct. What a sigh is there! The 
heart is sorely charged. 

Gent. I would not have such a 
heart in my bosom for the dignity of 
the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well, — 

Gent. Pray God it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my 
practice: yet I have known those 
which have walked in their sleep who 
have died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands; put on 
your nightgown; look not so pale: I 
tell you yet again, Banquo’s buried; 
he cannot come out on ’s grave. 

Doct. Even so? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed; there’s 
knocking at the gate: come, come, 
come, come, give me your hand: 
what’s done cannot be undone: to bed 
to bed, to bed. [Exit 

Doct. Will she go now to bed? 

Gent. Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad: 

unnatural deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles: infected 
minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge 
their secrets: 

More needs she the divine than the 
physician. 


God, God forgive us all! Look after 


her; 

Remove from her the means of all 
annoyance, 

And still keep eyes upon her. So good 
night: 

My mind she has mated and amazed 
my sight: 


I think, but dare not speak. 
Gent. Good night, good doctor. 
[Exeunt. 


ScENnE II 
The country near Dunsinane 


Drum and colours. Enter MeEn- 
TEITH, CaITHNEsSs, ANGus, LENNOX, 
and Soldiers 


Ment. The English power is near, 
led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward and the good Mac- 
duff: 
Revenges burn in them; for their dear 
causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim 
alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
Ang. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way 
are they coming. 
Caith. Who knows if Donalbain be 
with his brother? 
Len. For certain, sir, he is not: I 
have a fle 
Of all the gentry: there is Siward’s 
son, 
And many unrough youths, that even 
now 
Protest their first of manhood. 
Ment. What does the tyrant? 
Caith. Great Dunsinane he strong- 
ly fortifies: 
Some say he’s mad; others, that lesser 
hate him, 
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Do call it valiant fury: but, for cer- 
tain, 
He cannot buckle his distemper’d 
cause 
Within the belt of rule. 
Ang. Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his 
hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his 
faith-breach; 
Those he commands move only in 
command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his 
title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s 
robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
Ment. Who then shall blame 
His pester’d senses to recoil and 
start, 
When all that is within him does con- 
demn 
Itself for being there? 
Caith. Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where ’tis truly 
owed: 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly 
weal, 
And with him pour we, in our coun- 
try’s purge, 
Each drop of us. 
Len. Or so much as it needs 
To dew the sovereign flower and 
drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 
[Exeunt, marching. 


Scene III 
Dunsinane. A room in the castle 


Enter Maczetu, Doctor, and At- 
tendants 


Mach. Bring me no more reports; 
let them fly all: 


Till Birnam wood remove to Dun- 
sinane 

I cannot taint with fear. What’s the 
boy Malcolm? 

Was he not born of woman? 
spirits that know 

All mortal consequences have pro- 
nounced me thus: 

“Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s 
born of woman 

Shall e’er have power upon thee.” 

Then fly, false thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures: 

The mind I sway by and the heart I 
bear 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake 
with fear. 


The 


Enter a Servant 


The devil damn thee black, thou 

cream-faced loon! 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 
Serv. There is ten thousand — 
Macb. Geese, villain? 
Serv. Soldiers, sir. 
Macb. Go prick thy face and over- 

red thy fear, 

Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, 

patch? 

Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks 

of thine 

Arecounsellors to fear. What soldiers, 

whey-face? 
Serv. The English force, so please 
you. 
Macb. Take thy face hence. 
[Exit Servant. 
Seyton!—I am sick at 
heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say!— 
This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough: my way of 


life 
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Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf, 

And that which should accompany 
old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their 
stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth- 
honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain 
deny, and dare not. 

Seyton! 


Enter SEYTON 


Sey. What’syour gracious pleasure? 
Macb. What news more? 
Sey. All is confirm’d, my lord, 
which was reported. 
Mach. Vl fight, till from my bones 
my flesh be hack’d. 
Give me my armour. 
Sey. ’Tis not needed yet. 
Macb. Vl put it on. 
Send out moe horses, skirr the coun- 
try round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. 
me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor? 


Give 


Doct. Not so sick, my 
lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming 
fancies, 


That keep her from her rest. 


Macb. Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious anti- 
dote 


Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that peril- 
ous stuff 


Which weighs upon the heart? 
Doct. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 
Macb. Throw physic to the dogs, 
I'll none of it. 
Come, put mine armour on: give me 
my staff. 
Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes 
fly from me. 
Come, sir, dispatch. If thou couldst, 
doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her dis- 
ease 
And purge it to a sound and pristine 
health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. Pull’t 
off, I say. 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purga- 
tive drug, 
Would scour these English hence? 
Hear’st thou of them? 
Doct. Ay, my good lord; your royal 
preparation 
Makes us hear something. 
Mach. Bring it after me. 
I will not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 
Doct. [Aside] Were I from Dunsi- 
nane away and clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me 
here. [Exeunt. 


ScENE IV 
Country near Birnam wood 


Drum and colours. Enter Matco.im, 

old Srwarp, and his Son, Macpurr, 

MentEITH, CaITHNEss, ANGus, LEN- 
Nox, Ross, and Soldiers, marching 


Mal. Cousins, I hope the days are 
near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 
Ment. We doubt it nothing: 
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Siw. What wood is this before us? 
Ment. The wood of Birnam. 
Mal. Let every soldier hew him 
down a bough, 
And bear’t before him: thereby shall 
we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make 
discovery 
Err in report of us. 
Soldiers. It shall be done. 
Siw. We learn no other but the 
confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will 
endure 
Our setting down before’t. 

Mal. *Tis his main hope: 

For where there is advantage to be 
given, 

Both more and less have given him 
the revolt, 

And none serve with him but con- 
strained things 

Whose hearts are absent too. 
Macd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 
Siw. The time approaches, 
That will with due decision make us 
know 

What we shall say we have and what 
we owe. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure 
hopes relate, 

But certain issue strokes must arbi- 
trate: 

Towards which advance the war. 

[Exeunt, marching. 


ScENE V 
Within the castle 


Enter Macpetu, SEYTON, and Sol- 
diers, with drum and colours 


Dunsinane. 


Mach. Hang out our banners on 
the outward walls; 


The cry is still “They come”: our 
castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let 
them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up: 
Were they not forced with those that 
should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, 
beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. 
[A cry of women within. 
What is that noise? 
Sey. It is the cry of women, my 
good lord. [Exit. 
Mach. | have almost forgot the 
taste of fears: 
The time has been, my senses would 
have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell 
of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and 
stir 
As life were in’t: I have supp’d full 
with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous 
thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 


Reénter SEYTON 


Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Mach. She should have died here- 
after; 
There would have been a time for 
such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to 
day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, 
brief candle! 
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Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 

That struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage 

And then is heard no more: it is a 
tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 

Signifying nothing. 


Enter a Messenger 


Thou comest to use thy tongue; thy 
story quickly. 
Mess. Gracious my lord, 
I should report that which I say I saw 
But know not how to do it. 
Macb. Well, say, sir. 
Mess. As I did stand my watch 
upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, 


methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Macb. Liar and slave! 


Mess. Let me endure your wrath, 

if’t be not so: 

Within this three mile may you see it 
coming; 

I say, a moving grove. 

Mach. If thou speak’st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang 
alive, 

Till famine cling thee: if thy speech 
be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the 
fiend 

That lies like truth: “Fear not, till 
Birnam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane’ 
wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, 
and out! 

If this which he avouches does appear 


’ 


; and now a 


There is nor flying hence nor tarrying 
here. 
I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were 
now undone. 
Ring the alarum-bell! 
come, wrack! 

At least we’ll die with harness on our 


back. [Exeunt. 


Blow, wind! 


ScENE VI 


Dunsinane. Before the casile 


Drum and colours. Enter Matcoum, 
old Srwarp, Macpurr, and _ their 
Army, with boughs 


Mal. Now near enough; your leavy 
screens throw down, 
And show like those you are. You, 
worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right 
noble son, 
Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff 
and we 
Shall take upon ’s what else remains 
to do, 
According to our order. 
Siw. Fare you well. 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power to- 
night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
Macd. Make all our trumpets 
speak; give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood 
and death. [Exeunt. 


Scene VII 
Another part of the field 


Alarums. Enter MacBETH 


Mach. They have tied me to a 
stake; I cannot fly, 
But bear-like I must fight the course. 
What’s he 
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That was not born of woman? Such a 
one 
Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter young SIwARD 


Yo. Siw. What is thy name? 
Macb. Thou’lt be afraid to hear 
ite 
Yo. Siw. No; though thou call’st 
thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 
Macb. My name’s Macbeth. 
Yo. Siw. The devil himself could 
not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macb. No, nor more fearful. 
Yo. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred ty- 
rant; with my sword 
Pll prove the lie thou speak’st. 
[They fight, and young SIWARD 1s 
slain. 
Mach. Thou wast born of woman. 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh 


to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman 
born. [Exit. 
Alarums. Enter MacpurFF 


Macd. That way the noise is. Ty- 

rant, show thy face! 

If thou be’st slain and with no stroke 
of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghosts will 
haunt me still. 

I cannot strike at wretched kerns, 
whose arms 

Are hired to bear their staves: either 
thou, Macbeth, 

Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d 
edge, 

I sheathe again undeeded. 
thou shouldst be; 

By this great clatter, one of greatest 
note 


There 


Seems bruited: let me find him, for- 
tune! 


And moreI beg not. [Exit. Alarums. 


Enter Matcotm and old Stwarp 


Siw. This way, my lord; the 
castle’s gently render’d: 
The tyrant’s people on both sides do 
fight; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the 
war; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 
Mal. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 


Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 
[Exeunt. Alarum. 
Scene VIII 


Another part of the field 


Enter MacBETH 
Macb. Why should I play the Ro- 


man fool, and die 

On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, 
the gashes 

Do better upon them. 


Enter MAcDUFF 


Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn! 
Mach. Of all men else I have avoid- 
ed thee: 
But get thee back; my soul is too 
much charged 
With blood of thine already. 
Macd. I have no words: 
My voice is in my sword, thou 
bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! 
[They fight, 
Mach. Thou losest labour: 
As easy mayst thou the intrenchant 
air 
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With thy keen sword impress as 
make me bleed: 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable 
crests; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not 
yield 
To one of woman born. 
Macd. Despair thy charm, 
And let the angel whom thou still 
hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his 
mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 
Mach. Accursed be that tongue 
that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of 
man! 
And be these juggling fiends no more 
believed, 
That palter with us in a double 
sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our 
ear 
And break it to our hope. 
fight with thee. 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze 0’ 
the time; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters 


Vl not 


are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
“Here may you see the tyrant.” 
Macb. I will not yield, 
To kiss the ground before young Mal- 
colm’s feet, 


And to be baited with the rabble’s 


curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to 
Dunsinane, 
And thou opposed, being of no woman 
born, 


Yet I will try the last: before my body 
I throw my warlike shield: lay on, 
Macduff; 


And damn’d be him that first cries 
“Hold, enough!” 


[Exeunt, fighting. Alarums. 


Retreat. Flourish. Enter, with drum 
and colours, Matcoitm, old Srwarp, 
Ross, the other Thanes, and Soldiers 


Mal. 1 would the friends we miss 
were Safe arrived. 
Siw. Some must go off: and yet, by 
these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply 
bought. 
Mal. Macduff is missing, and your 
noble son. 
Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid 
a soldier’s debt: 
He only lived but till he was a man; 
The which no sooner had his prowess 
confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he 
fought, 
But like a man he died 
Siw. Then he is dead? 
Ross. Ay, and brought off the 
field: your cause of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, 
for then 
It hath no end. 
Siw. Had he his hurts before? 
Ross. Ay, on the front. 
Siw. Why then, God’s soldier be 
he 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer 
death: 
And so his knell is knoll’d. 
Mal. He’s worth more sorrow, 
And that I’ll spend for him. 
Siw, He’s worth no more: 
They say he parted well and paid his 
score: 
And so God be with him! Here comes 
newer comfort. 
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Reénter Macpurr with MacBetu’s 
head 
Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art: 
behold where stands 
The usurper’s cursed head: the time 
is free: 
I see thee compass’d with thy king- 
dom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their 
minds; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with 
mine: 
Hail, King of Scotland! 
All. Hail, King of Scotland! 
[Flourish. 
Mal. We shall not spend a large 
expense of time 
Before we reckon with your several 
loves 
And make us even with you. My 
thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever 
Scotland 


In such an honour named. What’s 
more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with 


the time, 

As calling home our exiled friends 
abroad 

That fled the snares of watchful 
tyranny 


Producing forth the cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend- 
like queen, 

Who, as ’tis thought, by self and 
violent hands 

Took off her life; this, and what need- 
ful else 

That calls upon us, by the grace of 
Grace 

We will perform in measure, time and 
place: 

Sothanks to all at once and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at 
Scone. 

[Flourtsh. Exeunt. 


RICHELIEU 


THE CONSPIRACY 


Epwarp BuLwer-LytTTron 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


Louis THE THIRTEENTH 

Gaston, Duke of Orleans, brother to Louis the 
Thirteenth 

Barapas, favorite of the King, first gentleman 
of the Chamber, etc. 

CaRDINAL RICHELIEU 

THE CHEVALIER DE MAupPRAT 

THE S1EUR DE BERINGHEN, in attendance on 
the King, one of the conspirators 

JosEPH, a Capuchin, Richelieu’s confidant 

Hucuet, an officer of Richelieu’s household 
guard—a spy 

Francois, First Page io Richelieu 

First courtier 

Captain of the Archers 

First, Second, Third Secretaries of State 

Governor of the Bastile 


Gaoler 

Courtiers, Pages, Conspirators, Officers, Arch- 
ers, Guards, etc. 

Jutte pe Morremar, an orphan, ward te 
Richelieu 

Marion DE Lore, Mistress to Orleans, but in 
Richeliew’s pay 


ACT FIRS SG 


ScENE I 

First day 
A handsomely furnished room in the 
house of Marion DE LorME; en- 
trance hung with tapestry; a table 
(with wine, fruits, etc.), at which are 
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seated Barapas, four CourTIERS, 
Splendidly dressed in the costume of 
1641-2; the DuKE oF ORLEANS; 
Marion DE Lorme standing at the 
back of his chair, offers him a goblet, 
and then retires. At another table, 
De BerincuHen, De Mauprart, 
playing at dice; CLERMONT and 
other CourRTIERS looking on. 
Orleans (drinking). Here’s to our 
enterprise! 
Baradas (glancing at Marion). 
Hush, sir! 
Orleans (aside) Nay, Count, 
You may trust her; she doats on me; 
no house 
So safe as Marion’s. 
Bar. Still, we have a secret. 
And oil and water—woman and a 
secret— 
Are hostile properties. (noise of play- 
ing at table) 
Orleans. Well—Marion, see 


How the play prospers yonder. 


[Marion goes to the table, looks on 
for a few moments, then extts. 


Bar. (producing a parchment). 1 

have now 

All the conditions drawn; it only 
needs 

Our signatures; upon receipt of this 

(Whereto is joined the schedule of our 
treaty 

With the Count-Dukel, the Richelieu 
of the Escurial) 

Bouillon will join his army with the 
Spaniard, 

March on to Paris—there dethrone 
the King; 

You will be Regent; I, and ye, my 
Lords, 


1Count-Duke: Olivares, minister of Spain. 


Form the new Council. So much for 
the core 


Of our great scheme. (noise at table) 


Orleans. But Richelieu 1s 
an Argus; 
One of his hundred eyes will light 
upon us, 


And then—good-bye to life 
Bar. To gain the prize 

We must destroy the Argus. Ay, my 
Lords, 

The scroll the core, but blood must 
fill the veins, 

Of our design;—while this dispatch’d 
to Bouillon, 

Richelieu dispatch’d to heaven! The 
last my charge. 

Mect here to-morrow night. You, sir, 
as first 

In honor and in hope, meanwhile 
select 

Some trusty knave to bear the scroll 
to Bouillon; 

Midst Richelieu’s foes I’ll find some 
desperate hand 

To strike for vengeance, while we 
stride to power. 

Orleans. So beit; to-morrow, mid- 

night.—Come, my Lords. 


Exeunt ORLEANS and the CoURTIERS 
in his train. Those at the table rise, 
salute ORLEANS, and reseat them- 
selves. 


De Ber. Double the stakes. 
De Mau. Done. (throws) 


De Ber. Bravo! faith, it shames 
me 
To bleed a purse already at its last 
gasp. 


De Mau. Nay, as you’ve had the 
patient to yourself 

So long, no other doctor shall dis- 

patch it. (De Mauprart throws.) 
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Omnes. Lost! Ha, ha!—poor De 


Mauprat! 
De Ber. One throw more? 
De Mau. No; I am _ bankrupt. 


(pushing gold) There goes all— 
except 
My honor and my sword 
Cler. Ay, take the sword 
To Cardinal Richelieu; he gives gold 
for steel, 
When worn by brave men. 
De Mau. 
De Ber. (to BARADAS). 
At that name 
He changes color, bites his nether 
lip. 
Even in his brightest moments whis- 
per “ Richelieu,” 
And you cloud all his sunshine. 
Bar. I have mark’d it, 
And will learn the wherefore. 
De Mau. (going to table) 
The Egyptian 
Dissolved her richest jewel in a 
draught; 
Would I could so melt time and all 
its treasures, 
And drain it thus. (drinking) 
De Ber. Come, gentlemen, what 
say ye, 
A walk on the parade? 
Cler. Ay; come, De Mauprat. 
De Mau. Pardon me; we shall meet 
again ere night-fall. 
De Ber. Come, Baradas. 
Bar. Vl stay and comfort Mauprat. 
De Ber. Comfort !—when 
We gallant fellows have run out a 
friend, 
There’s nothing left—except to run 
him through! 
There’s the last act of friendship. 
De Mau. Let me keep 
That favor in reserve; in all besides 


Richelieu! 


Your most obedient servant. [Exeunt 
De BERINGHEN, et al. 
Bar. You have lost— 
Yet are not sad. 
De Mau. Sad! Life and gold hath 
wings, 
And must fly one day; open, then, 
their cages 
And wish them merry. 
Bar.  You’re a strange enigma— 
Fiery in war—and yet to glory luke- 
warm; 
All mirth in action—in repose all 
gloom— 
Fortune of late has sever’d us—and 
led 
Me to the rank of Courtier, Count, 
and Favorite, 
You to the titles of the wildest gal- 
lant 
And bravest knight in France; are 
you content? 
No;—trust in me—some gloomy se- 
cret— 
De Mau. Ay— 
A secret that doth haunt me, as, of 
old, 
Men were possess’d of fiends! Where- 
er I turn, 
The grave yawns dark before me! I 
will trust you, 
Hating the Cardinal, and beguiled by 


Orleans, 
You know I joined the Languedoc re- 
volt— 
Was captured—sent to the Bastile— 
Bar. But shared 
The general pardon, which the Duke 
of Orleans 


Won for himself and all in the revolt, 
Who but obey’d his orders. 

De Mau. Note the phrase;— 
“Obey’d his orders.” Well, when on 


my way 
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To join the Duke in Languedoc, I 
(then 
The down upon my lip—less man 
than boy) 
Leading young valors—reckless as 
myself, 
Seized on the town of Faviaux, and 
displaced 
The Royal banners for the Rebel. Or- 
leans 
(Never too daring), when I reach’d 
the camp, 
Blamed me for acting—mark—with- 
out his orders; 
Upon this quibble Richelieu razed my 
name 
Out of the general pardon. 
Bar. Yet released you 
From the Bastile 
De Mau. To call me to his presence, 
And thus address me—‘‘ You have 
seized a town 
Of France, without the orders of your 
leader, 
And for this treason, but one sentence 
—DEatTu.” 
Bar. Death! 
De Mau. “T have pity on your 
youth and birth, 
Nor wish to glut the headsman—join 
your troop, 
Now on the march against the Spani- 
ards—change 
The traitor’s scaffold for the soldier’s 
grave— 
Your memory stainless—they who 
shared your crime 
Exiled or dead—your king shall never 
learn it.” 
Bar. Well? 
De Mau. You heard if I fought 
bravely. When the Cardinal 
Review’d the troops—his eye met 
mine—he frown’d, 


Summon’d me forth—*‘ How’s this?” 
quoth he; “you have shunn’d 

The sword—beware the axe—’twill 
fall one day!” 

He left me thus—we were recall’d to 
Paris, 

And—you know all! 

Bar. And knowing this, why halt 

you, 

Spell’d by the rattle-snake—while in 
the breasts 

Of your firm friends beat hearts, that 
vow the death 

Of your grim tyrant? Wake! Be one 
of us; 

The time invites—the King detests 
the Cardinal, 

Dares not disgrace—but groans to be 
deliver’d 

Of that too great a subject—join your 
friends, 

Free France, and save yourself. 

De Mau. Hush! Richelieu bears 

A charm’d life—to all, who have 
braved his power, 

One common end—the block. 


Bar. Nay, if he live; 
The block your doom! 
De Mau. Better the victim, 
Count, 


Than the assassin. France requires a 
Richelieu, 
But does not need a Mauprat. Truce 
to this— 
All time one midnight, where my 
thoughts are spectres. 
What to me fame? What love? 
Bar. Yet dost thou love not? 
De Mau. Love? I am young 
Bar. And Julie fair! (aside) It is so, 
Upon the margin of the grave—his 
hand 
Would pluck the rose that I would 
win and wear. 


Institute of Notre Dame 
901 Aisquith st. 
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De Mau. Since you have one se- 
cret, take the other; Never 
Unbury either! Come, while yet we 
may, 

We'll bask us in the noon of rosy 
life— 

Lounge through the gardens—flaunt 
it in the taverns— 

Laugh— game— drink —feast—if so 
confined my days, 

Faith, I'll enclose the nights! (goes to 
Barapas.) Pshaw! not so grave; 

I’m a true Frenchman! Vive la bag- 
atelle! 


As they are going out, enter HUGUET 
and four ARQUEBUSIERS, they range 
at the back of the entrance. HuGuet 
enters the chamber. 


Huguet. Messire de Mauprat—I 
arrest you! Follow 


To the Lord Cardinal. 


De Mau. You see, my 
friend, 

I’m out of my suspense—the tiger’s 
play’d 


Long enough with his prey. (gives his 
sword to Hucurt) Farewell! 
Hereafter 
Say, when men name me, “Adrien de 
Mauprat 
Lived without hope, and_ perished 
without fear.” 
[Exeunt De Mauprat, HuGuet, etc. 
Bar. Farewell—I trust forever! I 
design’d thee 
For Richelieuw’s murderer—but, as 
well his martyr! 
In childhood you the stronger—and I 
cursed you! 
In youth the fairer—and I cursed you 
still; 
And now my rival! While the name 
of Julie 
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Hung on thy lips—I smiled—for then 
I saw, 

In my mind’s eye, the cold and grin- 
ning Death 


Hang o’er thy head the pall! By the 


King’s aid 

I will be Julie’s husband !—in despite 

Of my Lord Cardinal!—by the King’s 
aid 

I will be Minister of France!—in spite 

Of my Lord Cardinal! And then— 
what then? 

The King loves Julie—feeble Prince— 
false master—(producing parch- 
ment) 

Then, by the aid of Bouillon, and the 
Spaniard, 

I will dethrone the King; and all— 
ha—ha— 

All, in despite of my Lord Cardinal. 

[Exit. 


Scene II 


A room in the Palais Cardinal, the 
walls hung with arras. A large 
screen, a door behind the arras. A 
table covered with books, papers, ete. 
A rude clock in a recess. Busts, 
Statues, book-cases, weapons of dif- 
ferent periods, and banners suspended 
over RICHELIEU’S chair. A pano- 
ply, and a two-handed sword. 


RICHELIEU and JOSEPH 


Rich. And so you think this new 
conspiracy 
The craftiest trap yet laid for the old 
fox ?— 
Well, I like the nickname! 
What did Plutarch 
Say of the Greek Lysander? 
Joseph. I forget. 
Rich. That where the Lion’s skin 
fell short, he eked it 


Fox! 
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Out with the fox’s! A great states- 
man, Joseph, 
That same Lysander! 
Jos. Orleans heads the traitors. 
Rich. A very wooden head then! 
Well? 


fos: The favorite, 
Count Baradas 
Rich. A weed of hasty growth; 


First gentleman of the chamber— 
titles, lands, 

And the King’s ear! It cost me six 
long winters 

To mount as high as in six little 


moons 
This painted lizard—But I hold the 
ladder, 
And when I shake—he falls! What 
more? 
Jos. Your ward has charmed the 
King— 
Rich. Out on you. 


Have I not, one by one, from such 
fair shoots 

Pluck’d the insidious ivy of his 
love? 

And shall it creep around my blos- 
soming tree 

Where innocent thoughts, like happy 
birds, make music 

That spirits in heaven might hear? 

The King must have no goddess but 

The State — the State — that’s 
Richelieu! 

Jos. This is not the worst—Louis, 

in all decorous, 

And deeming you her least compliant 
guardian, 

Would veil his suit by marriage with 
his minion, 

Your prosperous foe, Count Baradas! 

Rich. Ha, ha! 
I have another bride for Baradas. 


Jos. You, my Lord? 


Rich. Ay—more faithful than the 

love 

Of fickle woman—when the head lies 
lowliest, 

Clasping him fondest. 
knew 

So sure a soother—and her bed is 
stainless! 


Sorrow never 


Enter FRANCOIS 


Fran. Mademoiselle de Mortemar. 
Rich. Most opportune — admit 
her. 


(Exit Frangots.) In my closet 


~ You’ll find a rosary, Joseph; ere you 


tell 
Three hundred beads, [ll summon 
you. Stay, Joseph;— 
I did omit an Ave in my matins— 
A grievous fault;—atone it for me, 
Joseph; 
There is a scourge within; I am 
weak, you strong. 
It were but charity to take my sin 
On such broad shoulders. 
Jos. (aside). Troth a pleasant 
invitation! 
[Exit JOSEPH. 


Enter Jute DE Mortemar. She goes 
to RICHELIEU and sits at his feet 


Rich. That’s my sweet Julie! 


Julie. Are you gracious? 
May I say “Father?” 

Rich. Now and ever! 

Julie. Father! 


A sweet word to an orphan. 
Rich. No; not orphan 

While Richelieu lives; thy father 
loved me well; 

My friend ere I had flatterers (now, 
I’m great, 

In other phrase, I’m friendless)—he 
died young 
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In years, not service, and bequeath’d 

thee to me; 

And thou shalt have a dowry, girl, to 

buy 

Thy mate amidst the mightiest. 

Drooping ?—sighs? 

Art thou not happy at the court? 
Julie. Not often. 
Rich. Can she love Baradas? 

(aloud) Thou art admired—art young; 

Does not his Majesty commend thy 
beauty— 

Ask thee to sing to him?—and swear 

such sounds 

Had smooth’d the brows of Saul!? 
Julie. He’s very tiresome, 

Our worthy King. (RICHELIEU, dur- 

ing this dialogue, 15 writing.) 
Rich. Fie! kings are never tiresome, 

Save to their ministers. 

ly gallants 

Charm ladies most?—De Sourdiac, 

Cing Mars, or 

The favorite, Baradas? 


Julie. A smileless man— 
I fear and shun him. 

Rich. Yet he courts thee? 

Julie. Then 


He is more tiresome than his Majesty. 
Rich. Right, girl, shun Baradas. 
Yet of these flowers 
Of France, not one, in whose more 
honeyed breath 
Thy heart hears Summer whisper? 


Enter HUGUET 


Huguet. The Chevalier 
De Mauprat waits below. 

Julie (starting up). De Mauprat! 

Rich. Hem! 


He has been tiresome too. Anon. 
[Exit HuGuET. 


1 Saul: 
Saul. 


See I Samuel 16:14-23, also Browning: 


What court- ° 


Julte. What doth he!— 
I mean—I—Does your Eminence— 
that is— 
Know you Messire de Mauprat? 
Rich. (writing). | Well!—and you? 
Has he address’d you often? 
Julie. Often !—no— 
Nine times—nay, ten; the last time 
by the lattice 
Of the great staircase. (in a melan- 
choly tone) The Court sees him 


rarely. 

Rich. (writing). A bold and forward 
royster? 

Julie. He?—nay, modest, 


Gentle and sad, methinks. 
Rich. (writing). Wears gold and 
azure’? 
Julie. No; sable. 
Rich. So you note his colors, Julie? 
Shame on you, child; look loftier. 
By the mass, 
I have business with this modest gen- 
tleman. 
Julie. You’re angry with poor 
Julie. There’s no cause. 
Rich. No cause—you hate my foes? 


Julie. I do! 
Rich. Hate Mauprat? 
Julie. Not Mauprat. No, not 
Adrien, father. 
Rich. Adrien! 
Familiar! Go, child; no—not that 
way; wait 
In the tapestry chamber; I will join 
you—go. 


Julie (crosses, then pauses). His brows 
are knit; I dare not call him 
father! 

But I must speak—Your Eminence— 
(approaches him timidly) 

Rich. (sternly). Well, girl! 


2gold and azure: a color combination much 
affected in dress by romantic youths of the author’s 
time. 
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Julte (kneels). Nay, 
Smile on me—one smile more; there, 
now I’m happy. 
Do not rank Mauprat with your foes; 
he is not, 
I know he is not; he loves France too 
well. 
Rich. Not rank De Mauprat with 
my foes? So be it. 
Pll blot him from that list. 


Julie. That’s my own father. 
[Exit. 

Rich. (ringing a small bell on the 
Huguet! 


table). 


Enter HUGUET 


De Mauprat struggled not, nor 
murmured? 
Huguet. No; proud and passive. 
Rich. Bid him enter. Hold; 
Look that he hide no weapon. 
Humph! despair 
Makes victims sometimes 
When he has enter’d 
Glide round unseen—place thyself 
yonder. (pointing to the screen) 
Watch him; 


If he shows violence—let me see thy 


victors. 


carbine. (HUGUET gives it to 
So, a good weapon—if he play the 
lion, 
Why—the dog’s death. (returning the 
carbine.) 
Huguet. I never miss my mark. 


Exit Hucuet; RIcHELIEu resumes his 
pen, and slowly arranges the papers 
before him. Enter De Mauprat, 
preceeded by Hucust, who then re- 
tires behind the screen. 


Rich. Approach, sir. (DE Mauprat 
advances.) Can you call to mind 
the hour, 


Now three years since, when in this 
room, methinks, 
Your presence honor’d me? 
De Mau. It is, my Lord, 
One of my most 
Rich. (dryly). 
lections. 
De Mau. (aside). St. Denis! doth he 
make a jest of axe 
And headsman? 
Rich. (sternly). 


Delightful recol- 


I did then accord 


you 
A mercy ill requited — you still 
live? 
De Mau. To meet death face to 
face at last. 
Rich. Messire de Mauprat, 


Doom’d to sure death, how hast thou 
since consumed 

The time allotted thee for serious 
thought 

And solemn penitence? 

De Mau. (embarrassed). The 
time, my Lord? 
Rich. Is not the question plain? 

I'll answer for thee. 

Thou hast sought nor priest nor 
shrine; no sackcloth chafed 

Thy delicate flesh. The rosary and 
the death’s head 

Have not, with pious meditation, 
purged 

Earth from the carnal gaze. What 
thou hast not done ; 

Brief told; what done, a volume! 
Wild debauch, 

Turbulent riot—for the morn the 
dice-box— 

Noon claim’d the duel—and the night 
the wassail; 

These, your most holy, pure prepara- 
tives, 

For death and judgment. Do I wrong 
you, sir? 
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De Mau. I was not always thus— 
if changed my nature, 
Blame that which changed my fate. 
Were you accursed with that which 
you inflicted— 
By bed and board, dogg’d by one 
ghastly spectre— 
The while within you youth beat 
high, and life 
Grew lovelier from the neighboring 
frown of death— 
Were this your fate, perchance, 
You would have err’d like me! 
Rich. I might, like you, 
Have been a brawler and a reveller; 
not, 
Like you, a trickster and a thief. 
De Mau. (advancing threateningly). 
Lord Cardinal! 
Unsay those words! (Hucuer delib- 
erately raises the carbine.) 
Rich. (waving his hand, aside). Not 
so quick, friend Huguet; 
Messire de Mauprat is a patient 
man, 
And he can wait. (HUGUET recovers, 
and withdraws behind the screen.) 
(aloud) You have outrun your for- 


tune— 

I blame you not, that you would be a 
beggar— 

Each to his taste. But I do charge 
you, sir, 


That being beggar’d, you would coin 
false moneys 

Out of that crucible, called pest. To 
live 

On means not yours—be brave in 
silks and laces, 

Gallant in steeds—splendid in ban- 


quets—all 
Not yours—given—uninherited—un- 
paid for; 


This is to be a trickster; and to filch 


Men’s art and labor, which to them is 
wealth, 
Life, daily bread—quitting all scores 
with—“‘ Friend, 
You’re troublesome!’’ Why this, for- 
give me 
Is what—when done with a less 
dainty grace— 
Plain folks call “theft!” Youowe eight 
thousand pistoles 
Minus one crown, two liards! 
De Mau. (aside). 
conjurer! 
Rich. This is scandalous, shaming 
your birth and blood. 
I tell you, sir, that you must pay your 
debts. 
De Mau. (advancing boldly to the 
table). With all my heart, 
My lord. Where shall I borrow, then, 
the money? 
Rich. (aside, and laughing). A hu- 
morous dare-devil—the very man 
To suit my purpose—ready, frank, 
and bold. 
(aloud) Adrien de Mauprat, men have 
called me cruel— 
I am not—I am just! I found France 
rent asunder— 
The rich men despots, and the poor 
banditti— 
Sloth in the mart, and schism within 
the temple; 
Brawls festering to a rebellion; and 
weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique 
sheaths. 
I have re-created France; and, from 
the ashes 
Of the old feudal and decrepit car- 
case, 
Civilization, on her luminous wings, 
Soars, Phcenix-like, to Jove! What 
was my art? 


The old 
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Genius, some say—some, Fortune, 
Witchcraft some. 
Not so—my art was Justice! (rises) 
Force and fraud 
Misname it cruelty—you shall con- 
fute them! 
My champion you! You met me as 
your foe; 
Depart, my friend—you shall not die. 
France needs you. 
You shall wipe off all stains—be rich, 
be honor’d. 
Begreat (Dr Mauprat falls on his 
knee. RicHE Liev takes his hand.) 
I ask, sir, in return, this hand, 
To gift it with a bride, whose dower 
shall match, 
Yet not exceed her beauty. 
ELIEU raises him.) 
De Mau. I, my lord! (hesitating) 
I have no wish to marry. : 
Rich. 
To die were worse. 
De Mau. 
poorest coward 
Must die—but knowingly to march 
to marriage— 
My Lord, it asks the courage of a lion! 
Rich. Traitor, thou triflest with me! 


(RicH- 


Surely sir, 


Searcely; the 


I know all! 
Thou hast dared to love my ward— 
my charge. 
De Mau. As rivers 
May love the sunlight!—basking in 
the beams, 
And hurrying on— 
Rich. Thou has told 


her of thy love? 
De Mau. My Lord, if I had dared 
to love a maid, 
Lowliest in France, I would not 
so have wronged her, 
As bid her link rich life and virgin 
hope 


With one, the deathman’s 
might, from her side, 
Pluck at the nuptial altar. 
Rich. I believe thee. (sits) 
Yet since she knows not of thy love. 
renounce her— 
Take life and fortune with another!— 
Silent? 
De Mau. Your fate has been one 
triumph—you know not 
How bless’d a thing it was in my dark 
hour 
To nurse the one sweet thought you 
bid me banish. 
Love hath no need of words; nor less 
within 
That holiest temple—the Heaven- 
builded soul— 
Breathes the recorded vow. 
knight—false lover 
Were he, who barter’d all that soothe 
in grief, 
Or sanctified despair, for life and gold. 
Revoke your mercy; I prefer the fate 
I look’d for! 
Rich, Huguet! (HuGUET comes 
forward) to the tapestry chamber 
Conduct your prisoner. (to Mav- 
PRAT) You will there behold 
The executioner;—your doom be pri- 
vate— 
And Heaven have mercy on you! 


gripe 


Base 


De Mauprat pauses; then 
goes to RICHELIEU. 


De Mau. When I am dead, 
Tell her I loved her. 

Rich. Keep such follies, sir, 
For fitter ears;—go— 

De Mau. Does he mock me? 

[Exeunt DE Mauprat and 
HuGuEt. 

Rich. Joseph 

Come forth. 
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Enter JOSEPH 
Me thinks your cheek hath lost its 
rubies; 
I fear you have been too lavish of the 
flesh; 
The scourge is heavy. 
Jos. Pray you, change the subject. 
Rich. You good men are so modest! 
—Well, to business! 
Go instantly—deeds—notaries !—bid 
my stewards 
Arrange my house by the Luxem- 
bourg—my house 
No more!—a bridal present to my 


ward, 
Who weds to-morrow. 
Jos. Weds, with whom? 
Rich. De Mauprat. 


Jos. Penniless husband! 
Rich. Bah! the mate for 

beauty 

Should be a man, and not a money- 
chest! (rises) Who else, 

Look you, in all the court—who else 
so well, 

Brave, or supplant the favorite;— 
balk the King— 

Baffle their schemes;—I have tried 
him. He has honor 

And courage;—qualities that eagle- 
plume 

Men’s souls—and fit them for the 
fiercest sun, 

Which ever melted the weak waxen 
minds 

That flutter in the beams of gaudy 
Power! 

Besides, he has taste, this Mauprat. 
When my play 

Was acted to dull tiers of lifeless 
gapers, 

Who had no soul for poetry, I saw him 

Applaud in the proper places;—trust 
me, Joseph, 


He is a man of an uncommon prom- 
ise! 
Jos. And yet your foe. 
Rich. Have I not foes enow? 
Great men gain doubly when they 
make foes friends. 
Remember my grand maxims:—First 


employ 
All methods to conciliate. 
Tos Failing these? 


Rich. (fiercely). All means to crush; 
as with the opening, and 
The clenching of this little hand, I 
will 
Crush the small venom of these 
stinging courtiers. 
So, so, we’ve baffled Baradas. 
Jos. And when 
Check the conspiracy? 


Rich. Check, check? Full way 
to it. 
Let it bud, ripen, flaunt 1’ the day, 
and burst 


To fruit—the Dead Sea’s fruit of 
ashes; ashes 

Which I will scatter to the winds. Go, 
Joseph. [Exit JOSEPH. 


Enter DE Mauprat and JULIE; 


they kneel 


De Mau. Oh, speak, my Lord—I 
dare not think you mock me. 


And yet— 
Rich. How now! Oh! sir— 
you live! 
De Mau. Why, no, methinks, 
Elysium is not life! 
Julie. He smiles!—you smile, 


My father! From my heart for ever, 
now, 
Pll blot the name of orphan! 
Rich. Rise, my children, 
For ye are mine—mine both;—and in 
your sweet 
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And young delight—your love—(life’s 
first-born glory) 
My own lost youth breathes musical! 
(they rise) 
De Mau. I'll seek 
Temple and priest henceforward;— 
were it but 
To learn Heaven’s choicest blessings. 
Rich. Thou shalt seek 
Temple and priest right soon; the 
morrow’s sun 
Shall see across these barren thresh- 


olds pass 

The fairest bride in Paris. Go, my 
children; 

Even I loved once! Be lovers while 
ye may! 


As they are going, RICHELIEU touches 
Mauprat on the right shoulder, and 
beckons him forward. 


How is it with you, sir? You bear it 
bravely, 

You know, it asks the courage of a 
lion. 
[Exeunt Jute and DE Mauprat. 

Oh, godlike Power! Woe, Rapture, 
Penury, Wealth— 

Marriage and Death, for one infirm 
old man 

Through a great empire to dispense— 
withhold— 

As the will whispers! And_ shall 
things—like motes 

That live in my daylight—lackeys of 
court wages, 

Dwarf’d starvelings—manikins, upon 
whose shoulders 

The burthen of a province were a 
load 

More heavy than the globe on Atlas 

—cast 

Lots for my robes and _ sceptre? 

France! I love thee! 


All Earth shall never pluck thee from 
my heart! 

My mistress France—my wedded 
wife—sweet France, 

Who shall proclaim divorce for thee 
and me! [Exit RICHELIEU. 


ACT SECOND 
SCENE I 
Second day 
A splendid apartment in De Mavu- 


PRAT’S new house. Casements open- 
ing to the gardens, beyond which are 
seen the domes of the Luxembourg 
Palace. 


Enter BARADAS 


Bar. Mauprat’s new home—too 

splendid for a soldier! 

But o’er his floors—the while I stalk 
—methinks 

My shadow spreads gigantic to the 
gloom 

The old rude towers of the Bastile 
cast far 

Along the smoothness of the jocund 
day. 

Well, thou hast ’scaped the fierce 
caprice of Richelieu; 

But art thou farther from the heads- 
man, fool? 

Thy secret I have whisper’d to the 
King— 

Thy marriage makes the King thy 
foe! Thou stand’st 

On the abyss—and in the pool below 

I saw a ghastly, headless phantom 
mirror’ d— 

Thy likeness ere the marriage moon 
hath waned. 

Meanwhile—meanwhile—ha—ha, if 
thou art wedded, 

Thou art not wived. (retires) 
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Enter DE Mauprat, 
Splendidly dressed 
De Mau. Was ever fate like 
mine? 
So blest, and yet so wretched! 
Bar. Joy, De Mauprat— 
Why, what a brow, man, for your wed- 
ding day! 
De Mau. You know what chanced 
between 
The Cardinal and myself? 
Bar. This morning brought 
Your letter—faith, a strange account! 
I laugh’d 
And wept at once for gladness. 
De Mau. We were wed 
At noon; the rite perform’d, came 
hither—scarce 
Arrived, when— 


Bar. Well? 

De Mau. Wide flew the doors, and 
lo, 

Messire de Beringhen, and _ this 

epistle! 

Bar. ’Tis the King’s hand—the 
royal seal! 

De Mau. Read—read— 


Bar. (reading). ‘‘Whereas Adrien 
de Mauprat, Colonel and Chevalier 
in our armies, being already guilty of 
High Treason, by the seizure of our 
town of Faviaux, has presumed, with- 
out our knowledge, consent, or sanc- 
tion, to connect himself by marriage 
with Julie de Mortemar, a wealthy 
orphan attached to the person of her 
Majesty—We do hereby proclaim 
and declare the said marriage con- 
trary to law. On penalty of death, 
Adrien de Mauprat will not com- 
municate with the said Julie de Mor- 
temur, by word or letter, save in the 
presence of our faithful servant, the 
Sieur de Beringhen, and then with 


such respect and decorum as are due 
to a Demoiselle attached to the Court 
of France, until such time as it may 
suit our royal pleasure to confer with 
the Holy Church on the formal an- 
nulment of the marriage, and with 
our Council on the punishment to be 
awarded to Messire de Mauprat, who 
is cautioned for his own sake to pre- 
serve silence as to our injunction, 
more especially to Mademoiselle de 
Mortemar. 
“Given under our hand and seal at 
the Louvre. 
ours 
(returning the letter) Amazement! 
Did not Richelieu say the King 

Knew not your crime? 

De Mau. He said so. 
Bar. Poor De Mauprat! 

See you the snare the vengeance 

worse than death, 

Of which you are the victim? 

De Mau. Ha! 
Bar. (aside). It works! (aloud) 
What so clear? 

Richelieu has but two passions— 
De Mau. Richelieu! 
Bar. Yes! 

Ambition and revenge—in you both 

blended. 

First for ambition—Julie is his ward, 

Innocent—docile—plhiant to his will— 

He placed her at the court—foresaw 


the rest— 
The King loves Julie! 
De Mau. Merciful Heaven! 
The King! 


Bar. Such Cupids lend new plumes 
to Richelieu’s wings; 
But the Court etiquette must give 
such Cupids 
The veil of Hymen—(Hymen but in 
name). 
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He looked abroad—found you his foe 


—this served 

Ambition—by the grandeur of his 
ward, 

And vengeance—by dishonor to his 
foe! 


De Mau. Prove this. 
Bar. You have the proof— 
the royal letter— 
Your strange exemption from the 
general pardon, 
* Known but to me and Richelieu; can 
you doubt 
Your friend to acquit your foe? 
De Mau. I see it all! Mock pardon 
—hurried nuptials— 
False bounty—all—the serpent of 
that smile! 
Oh! it stings home! 
Bar. 
crush his malice; 
Our plans are sure—Orleans is at our 
head; 
We meet to-night; join us, and with 
us triumph. 
De Mau. To-night? But the King? 
but Julie? 
Bar. The King, infirm in health, 
in mind more feeble 
Is but the plaything of a minister’s 
will. 
Were Richelieu dead—his power were 
mine; and Louis 
Soon should forget his passion and 
your crime. 
But whither now? 
De Mau. 
scarce hear thee; 
A little while for thought; anon I'll 
join thee; 
But now, all air seems tainted, and I 
loathe 
The face of man. 
[Exit De Mauprat. 


You yet shall 


I know not; I 


Bar. Start from the chase, 
my prey, 
But as thou speed’st the hell-hounds 
of revenge 
Pant in thy track and dog thee down. 


Enter DE BERINGHEN, his mouth 
full, a napkin in his hand 


De Ber. Chevalier, 
Your cook’s a miracle—what, my host 
gone? 
Faith, Count, my office is a post of 
danger— 
A fiery fellow, Mauprat! touch and 
go— 
Match and saltpetre—pr-r-r-r—! 
Bar. You 
Will be released ere long. The King 


resolves 
To call the bride to Court this day. 
De Ber. Poor Mauprat! 
Yet since you love the lady, why so 
careless 
Of the King’s suit? 
Is Louis still so chafed against the 
Fox 
For snatching yon fair dainty from 
the Lion? 
Bar. So chafed, that Richelieu tot- 
ters. Yes, the King 
Is half conspirator against the Cardi- 
nal. 
Enough of this. [ve found the man 
we wanted— 
The man to head the hands that mur- 
der Richelieu— 
The man whose name’s the synonym 
for daring. 
De Ber. (aside). He must mean me. 
(aloud) No, Count, I am—I own, 
A valiant dog—but still— 
Bar. Whom can I mean 
But Mauprat? Mark, to-night we 
meet at Marion’s, 
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There shall we sign; thence send this 
scroll (showing it) to Bouillon. 
You’re in that secret—(affectionately) 
one of our new Council. 
De Ber. But to admit the Spani- 
ard—France’s foe— 
Into the heart of France—dethrone 
the King— 
It looks like treason, and I smell the 
headsman. 
Bar. Oh, sir, too late to falter; 
when we meet 
We must arrange the separate— 
coarser scheme, 
For Richelieu’s death. Of this dis- 
patch, De Mauprat 
Must nothing learn. He only bites 
at vengeance, 
And he would start from treason. We 
must post him 
Without the door at Marion’s—as a 
sentry. 
(aside) So, when his head is on the 
block—his tongue 
Cannot betray our most august de- 
signs. 
De Ber. Vll meet you if the King 
can spare me. (aside) No! 
I am too old a goose to play with 
foxes, 
I'll roost at home. (aloud) Meanwhile 
in the next room 
There’s a delicious paté, let’s discuss 
it. 
Bar. Pshaw! a man filled with a 
sublime ambition 
Has no time to discuss your patés. 
De Ber. Pshaw! 
And a man filled with as sublime a 
paté 
Has no time to discuss ambition. Gad, 
I have the best of it! [Extt. 
Bar. Now will this fire his fever in- 
to madness! 


All is made clear; Mauprat must 
murder Richelieu— 

Die for that crime—I shall console 
his Julie— 

This will reach Bouillon—from the 
wrecks of France 

I shall carve out—who knows—per- 
chance a throne! 

All in despite of my Lord Cardinal. 


Enter DE Mauprat 


De Mau. Speak! can it be? Me- 
thought, that from the ter- 
race 


I saw the carriage of the King—and 
Julie! 
No!—no! my frenzy peoples the void 


air 
With its own phantoms! 
Bar. Nay, too true. Alas! 
Was ever lightning swifter, or more 
blasting, 


Than Richelieu’s forked guile? 
De Mau. Pll to the Louvre— 
Bar. And lose all. hope! The 
Louvre!—the sure gate 
To the Bastile! 
De Mau. The King 
Bar. Is but the wax, 
Which Richelieu stamps! Break the 
malignant seal, 
And I will raze the print. 
De Mau. Ghastly Vengeance! 
To thee, and thine august and solemn 
sister, 
The unrelenting Death, I dedicate 
The blood of Armand Richelieu! 
When Dishonor ; 
Reaches our hearths Law dies, and 
Murther takes 
The angel shape of Justice! 
Bar. Bravely said! 
At midnight—Marion’s!—Nay, I can- 
not leave thee 
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To thoughts that—— 
De Mau. Speak not to me!— 

I am yours!— 

But speak not! There’s a voice with- 
in my soul, 

Whose cry could drown the thunder. 
Oh! if men 

Will play dark sorcery with the heart 
of man, 

Let they, who raise the spell. be- 
ware the Fiend! [Exeunt. 


Scen_E II 


A room in the Palais Cardinal (as in 
the First Act. RicHELIEU and Jos- 
EPH. Francois discovered arrang- 
ing the footstool. 


Jos. Yes!—Huguet, taking his ac- 
custom’d round— 
Disguised as some plain burger— 
heard these rufflers 
Quoting your name;—he listen’d— 
““Pshaw!’’ said one, 
“We are to seize the Cardinal in his 
palace 
To-morrow!”’—“ How?” 
ask’d.—‘‘ You'll hear 
The whole design to-night; the Duke 
of Orleans 
And Baradas have got the map of 
action 
At their fingers’ end.”—“So be it,” 
quoth the other; 
*T will be there—Marion de Lorme’s 
—at midnight!” 
Rich. I have them, man,—I have 
them! 
Jos. So they say 
Of you, my Lord;—believe me, that 
their plans 
Are mightier than you deem. You 
must employ 
Means no less vast to meet them! 


the other 


Rich. Bah! in policy 

We foil gigantic danger, not by 
giants, 

But dwarfs. The statues of our 
stately fortune 

Are sculptured by the chisel—not the 
axe! 

Ah! were I younger—by the knightly 
heart 

That beats beneath these priestly 
robes, I would 

Have pastime with these cut-throats! 
Yea—as when, 

Lured to the ambush of the expecting 
foe— 

I clove my pathway through the 
plumed sea! 

Reach me yon falchion, Francois— 
not that bauble 

For carpet-warriors,—yonder—such 
a blade 

As old Charles Martel might have 
wielded when 

He drove the Saracen from France. 
(Francois brings him one of the 
long two-handed swords worn in 
the Middle Ages.) With this 

I, at Rochelle, did hand to hand en- 


gage 

The stalwart Englisher—no mon- 
grels, boy, 

Those island mastiffs—mark the 


notch—a deep one— 

His casque made here,—I shore him 
to the waist! 

A toy—a feather—then! (ries to 
wield, and lets it fall) You see, a 
child could 

Slay Richelieu now. 

Fran. (his hand on his hilt). But 
now at your command, 

Are other weapons, my good Lord. 

Rich. (who has seated himself as to 
write, lifts the pen). True—Tuts! 
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Beneath the rule of men entirely 
great 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Behold 

The arch-enchanter’s wand!—itself a 
nothing !— 

But taking sorcery from the master- 
hand 

To paralyze the Czsars—and to 
strike 

The loud earth breathless!—Take 
away the sword— 

States can be saved without it! (ook- 
ing at the clock. FRANCOIS re- 
places the sword.) *Tis the hour— 

Retire, Sir. 


Francois exits. Three knocks are 
heard. RICHELIEU repeats them. A 
door concealed in the arras 1s opened 
cautiously. Enter Marion DE 
LorME. 


Jos. (amazed). Marion de Lorme! 
(she passes behind to RICHELIEU) 
Rich. Hist! Joseph, 
Keep guard. (JosepH retires.) My 
faithful Marion! 
Marion (kneeling). Good, my Lord, 
They meet to-night in my poor house. 
The Duke 
Of Orleans heads them. 
Rich. Yes—go on. 
Mar. His Highness 
Much question’d if I knew some 
brave, discreet, 
And vigilant man, whose tongue could 
keep a secret, 
And who had those twin qualities for 


service, 
The love of gold, the hate of Rich- 
elieu. 
Rich. You?— 
Mar. Made answer, “‘Yes—my 


brother; bold and trusty; 


Whose faith my faith could pledge”; 
—the Duke then bade me 

Have him equipp’d and arm’d—well- 
mounted—ready 

This night ’part for Italy. 


Re ier 
Has Bouillon too turn’d traitor? So, 
methought !— 


What part of Italy? 
Mar. The Piedmont frontier, 
Where Bouillon lies encamp’d. 
Rich. Now there is danger 
Great danger! If he tamper with the 
Spaniard, 
And Louis list not to my counsel, as 
Without sure proof, he will not— 
France is lost. 
What more? 
Mar. Dark hints of some de- 
sign to seize 
Your person in your palace. Nothing 
clear— 
His Highness trembled while he spoke 
—the words 
Did choke each other. 
Rich. So!—who is the brother 
You recommended to the Duke? 
Mar. Whoever 
Your Eminence may father! 

Rich. Darling Marion! 
(rises and goes to the table, and 
returns with a large purse of gold) 

There—pshaw—a trifle! (gives the 
purse to Marton) 
You are sure they meet?—the hour? 


Mar. At midnight. 
Rich. And 
You will engage to give the Duke’s 
dispatch 
To whom I send? 
Mar. Ay, marry! 


Rich. (aside). Huguet? No; 
He will be wanted elsewhere—Jos- 
eph t—zealous, 
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But too well known—too much the 
elder brother! 

Mauprat—alas—it is his wedding 
day— 

Francois?—the man of men!—un- 
noted—young— 

Ambitious. (goes to the door) Fran- 
cois! 


Enter FRANcoIS 


Follow this fair lady; 
(Find him the suiting garments, Mar- 


ion), take 

My fleetest steed; arm thyself to the 
teeth; 

A packet will be given you—with 
orders, 

No matter what! The instant that 
your hand 

Closes upon it—clutch it, like your 
honor, 

Which Death alone can steal, or rav- 
ish—set 


Spurs to your steed—be breathless, 
till you stand 

Again before me. (FRANCOIS 75 going.) 
Stay, sir! You will find me 

Two short leagues hence—at Ruelle, 
in my castle. 

Young man, be blithe—for—note me 
—from the hour 

I grasp that packet—think your guid- 


ing star : 
Rains fortune on you. 
Fran. If I fail— 
Rich. Fail—fail? 
In the lexicon of youth, which Fate 
reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no 
such word 


As—fail! (You will instruct him fur- 
ther, Marion.) 

Follow her—but at a distance— 
speak not to her, 


Till you are housed. Farewell, boy! 
Never say 
> Pads again. 
Fran. I will not! 
Rich. (patting his locks). There’s my 
young hero! 
[Exeunt Francois and Marion. 
So they would seize my person in this 
palace? 
I cannot guess their scheme—but my 
retinue 
Is here too large! a single traitor 
could 
Strike impotent the fate of thou- 
sands. Joseph, 


Enter JOSEPH 


Art sure of Huguet? Think—we 
hanged his father! 

Jos. But you have bought the son 
—heaped favors on him! 

Rich. Vrash!—favors past—that’s 
nothing. In his hours 


Of confidence with you, has he named 


the favors 
To come—he counts on? 
fox Yes—a Colonel’s rank, 


And letters of nobility. 


Here HuGuet enters, as to address the 
CARDINAL, who does not perceive him. 


Rich. What, Huguet !— 
Huguet (aside). My own name, soft! 
(retires and listens) 
Rich. Colonel and nobleman! 
My bashful Huguet—that can never 
be! 
We have him 
promise it! 
And see the King withholds! Ah, 
Kings are oft 
A great convenience to a minister! 
No wrong to Huguet either. Moral- 
ists 


not the less—we’ll 
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Say, Hope is sweeter than possession! 
Yes! 
We'll count on Huguet! 
Huguet. Ay, to thy cost, thou ty- 
rant! [Exit. 
Rich. You are right; this treason 
Assumes a fearful aspect—but, once 
crushed, 
Its very ashes shall manure the soil 
Of power; and ripen such full sheaves 
of greatness, 
That all the summer of my fate shall 


seem 
Fruitless beside the autumn. 
Jos. The saints grant it! 


Rich. (solemnly). Yes—for sweet 
France, Heaven grant it! O my 
country, 

For thee—thee only—though men 
deem it not— 

Are toil and terror my familiars! I 

Have made thee great and fair— 
upon thy brows 

Wreath’d the old Roman laurel; at 
thy feet 

Bow’d nations down. 
my ambition 

Whose beatings were not measured 
for thy heart! 

And while I live—Richelieu and 


France are one. 


No pulse in 


Enter HuGUET 
Huguet. My Lord Cardinal, 


Your Eminence bade me seek you at 

this hour. 
Rich. Did I? True, Huguet. So 

you overheard 

Strange talk amongst these gallants? 
Snares and traps 

For Richelieu? Well—we’ll 
them; let me think— 

The men-at-arms you head — how 
many? 


balk 


Huguet. Twenty, 
My Lord. 
Rich. All trusty? 
Huguet. Ay, my 
Lord. 
Rich. Ere the dawn be gray, 
All could be arm’d, assembled, and 
at Ruelle 
In my own hall? 
Huguet. By one hour after 
midnight. 


Rich. The castle’s strong. You 
know its outlets, Huguet? 

Would twenty men, well posted, keep 
such guard 

That not one step—(and Murther’s 
step is stealthy)— 

Could glide within—unseen? 

Huguet. A triple wall— 

A drawbridge and portcullis—twenty 
men 

Under my lead, a month might hold 
that castle 

Against a host. 


Rich. They do not strike till 
morning, 
Yet I will shift the quarter. Bid the 
grooms 


Prepare the litter—I will hence to 
Ruelle 

While daylight lasts—and one hour 
after midnight 

You and your twenty saints shall seek 
me thither! 

You’re made to rise! You are, sir; 
eyes of lynx, 

Ears of the stag, a footfall like the 
snow; 

You are a valiant fellow—yea, a 
trusty, 

Religious, exemplary, incorrupt, 

And precious jewel of a fellow, Huguet! 

If I live long enough—ay, mark my 
words— 
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If I live long enough, you’ll be a 
Colonel— 
Noble, perhaps! One hour, sir, after 
midnight. 
Huguet. You leave me dumb with 
gratitude, my Lord; 
Pll pick the trustiest—(astde)—Mar- 
ion’s house can furnish. 
[Exit HuGUET. 


Rich. Good—all favors, 
If Francois be but bold, and Huguet 
honest. 
Huguet—I half suspect—he bow’d 
too low— 
*Tis not his way. 
Jos. This is the 


curse, my Lord, 
Of your high state—suspicion of all 


men. 
Rich. (sadly). True—true—my 
leeches bribed to poisoners— 
pages 


Tostrangle mein sleep. My very King 

(This brain the unresting loom, from 
which was woven 

The purple of his greatness) leagued 
against me. 

Old—childless—friendless—broken— 
all forsake— 


All—all—but 
Jos. What? 
Rich. The in- 
domitable heart 
Of Armand Richelieu! 
Jos. And Joseph 
Rich. (after a pause). You— 


Yes, I believe you—yes—for all men 
fear you— 

And the world loves you not. And 
I, friend Joseph, 

I am the only man who could, my 
Joseph, 

Make you a Bishop. Come, we’ll go 
to dinner, 


And talk the while of methods to 
advance 

Our Mother Church. Ah, Joseph— 
Bishop Joseph! [Exewnt. 


NC Te TELERD 


ScENE I 
Second day (midnight) 
RIcHELIEU’s Castle at Ruelle. A 
Gothic Chamber. Moonlight at the 
window, occasionally obscured. 
Rich. (reading). “In silence, and at 
night, the Conscience feels 
That life should soar to nobler ends 
than Power.”’ 
So sayest thou, sage and sober moral- 
ist! 
O! ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tran- 
quil sands 
In the unvex’d silence of a student’s 
cell; 
Ye, whose untempted hearts have 
never toss’d 
Upon the dark and stormy tides where 
life 
Gives battle to the elements— 
Ye safe and formal men, 
Who write the deeds, and with un- 
feverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of 


the Great, 

Ye cannot know what ye have never 
tried! 

Speak to me, moralist!—I’ll heed thy 
counsel. 


Were it not best—— 


Enter Francois hastily, and 
in part disguised 
Rich. (flinging away the book). 
Philosophy, thou liest! 
Quick—the dispatch! Power—Em- 
pire! Boy—the packet! 
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Fran. (kneeling). Killme, my Lord! 
Rich. They knew thee—they 
suspected— 
They gave it not— 
Fran. He gave it—he—the Count 
De Baradas—with his own hand he 
gave it! 
Rich. Baradas! Joy! out withit! 


Fran. Listen, 
And then dismiss me to the heads- 
man. 
Rich. Ha! 
Go on. 


Fran. They led me to a chamber— 
There 


Orleans and Baradas—and some half- 


score, 
Whom I know not—were met 
Rich. Not more! 
Fran. But from 
The adjoining chamber broke the din 
of voices, 
The clattering tread of armed men; 
at times 


A shriller cry, that yell’d out, “Death 
to Richelieu!” 
Rich. Speak not of me; thy country 
is in danger! 
Fran. Baradas 
Question’d me close—demurr’d—un- 
tilstatslast; 
O’erruled by Orleans—gave the pack- 
et—told me 
That life and death were in the scroll 
—this gold—(showing purse) 
Rich. Gold is no proof— 
Fran. And Orleans promised 
thousands, 

When Bouillon’s trumpets 
streets of Paris 
Rang out shrill answer. 
from the house, 

My footstep in the stirrup, Marion 

stole 


in the 


Hastening 


Across the threshold, whispering, 
“Lose no moment 

Ere Richelieu have the packet; tell 
him too— 

Murder is in the winds of Night, and 
Orleans 

Swears, ere the dawn the Cardinal 
shall be clay,” 

She said, and trembling fled within; 
when, lo! 

A hand of iron griped me; thro’ the 
dark 

Gleam’d the dim shadow of an armed 
man; 

Ere I could draw—the prize was 
wrested from me, 

And a hoarse voice gasp’d—‘‘Spy, I 
spare thee, for 

This steel is virgin to thy Lord 
with that 

He vanish’d. Scared and trembling 
for thy safety, 

I mounted, fled, and kneeling at thy 
feet 

Implore thee to acquit my faith—but 
not, 

Like him, to spare my life. 

Rich. Who spake of life? 

I bade thee grasp that treasure as 
thine honor— 

A jewel worth whole hecatombs of 


12? 


lives! 

Begone!—redeem thine honor—back 
to Marion— 

Or Baradas—or Orleans—track the 
robber— 


Regain the packet—or crawl on to 
Age— 

Age and gray hairs like mine—and 
know, thou hast lost 

That which had made thee great and 
saved thy country. 

See me not till thou’st bought the 
right to seek me. 
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Away!—Nay, cheer thee, thou hast 
not fail’d yet— 
There’s no such word as fail! 


Fran. Bless you, my Lord, 
For that one smile! 
Rich. He will win it yet. 


Francois!—He’s gone. My murder! 
Marion’s warning! 

This bravo’s threat! O for the mor- 
row’s dawn! 

I'll set my spies to work—I’ll make 
all space 

(As does the sun) a Universal Eye— 

Huguet shall track—Joseph confess— 
ha! ha! 

Strange, while I laugh’d I shudder’d 
—and e’en now 

Thro’ the chill air the beating of my 
heart 

Sounds like a death-watch by a sick 
man’s pillow; 

If Huguet could deceive me—hoofs 
without— 

The gates unclose—steps nearer and 
nearer! - 


Enter JULIE 


Julie. Cardinal! 
My father! 
Rich. Julie at this hour!—and 
tears? 
What ails thee? 
Julte. I am safe; I am with 
thee!— 
Rich. Safe! 
Julie. That man— 
Why did I love him?—clinging to a 
breast 


That knows no shelter? 
Listen—late at noon— 
The marriage-day—e’en then no more 
a lover— 
He left me coldly—well—I sought my 
chamber 


To weep and wonder—but to hope 


and dream. 
Sudden a mandate from the King— 
to attend 
Forthwith his pleasure at the Louvre. 
Rich. Ha! 
You did obey the summons; and the 
King 


Reproach’d your hasty nuptials? 
Julie. Were that all! 

He frown’d and chid; proclaim’d the 
bond unlawful; 

Bade me not quit my chamber in the 
palace, 

And there at night—alone—this night 
—all still— 

He sought my presence—dared— 
thou read’st the heart, 

Read mine! I cannot speak it! 


Rich. He a king— 
You—woman; well—you yielded! 
Julie. Cardinal— 


Dare you say “‘yielded”’ ?—Humbled 
and abash’d, 

He from the chamber crept—this 
mighty Louis; 

Crept like a baffled felon!—yielded? 
Ah! 

More royalty in woman’s honest heart 

Than dwells within the crowned maj- 
esty 

And sceptred anger of a hundred 
kings! 

Yielded !—Heavens!—yielded! 

Rich. To my breast— 

close—close! 

The world would never need a Rich- 
elieu, if 

Men — bearded, mailed men — the 
Lords of Earth— 

Resisted flattery, falsehood, avarice, 
pride 

As this poor child with the dove’s in- 
nocent scorn 
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Her sex’s tempters, Vanity and 
Power! 

He left you—well? 

Julie. Then came a sharper 

trial! 

At the King’s suit the Count de 
Baradas 

Sought me to soothe, to fawn, to flat- 
ter, while 


On his smooth lip insult appear’d 
more hateful. 
Stung at last 
By my disdain, the dim and glimmer- 
ing sense 
Of his cloak’d words broke into bolder 
light, | 
And THEN—ah! then, my haughty 
spirit fail’d me! 
Then I was weak—wept—oh! such 
bitter tears! 
For (turn thy face aside, and let me 
whisper 
The horror to thine ear) then did I 
learn 
That he—that Adrien—my husband 
—knew 
The King’s polluting suit, and deemed 
it honor! 
Then all the terrible and loathesome 
truth 
Glared on me;—coldness, wayward- 
ness, reserve— 
Mystery of looks 
ravell’d—and 
I saw the impostor, where I had loved 
the god! 
Rich. 1 think thou wrong’st thy 
husband—but proceed. 
Julie. Did you say “wrong’d” 
him t—Cardinal, my father, 
Did you say “wrong’d”? Prove it, 
and life shall grow 
One prayer for thy reward and his 
forgiveness, 


words—all un- 


Rich. Let me know all. 


Julie. To the despair he 
caused 
The courtier left me; but amid the 
chaos 
Darted one guiding ray—to ’scape— 
to ly— 


Reach Adrien, learn the worst—’ twas 
then near midnight; 

Trembling I left my chamber— 
sought the Queen— 

Fell at her feet—reveal’d the unholy 
peril— 

Implored her aid to flee our joint dis- 
grace. 

Moved, she embraced and soothed 
me—nay, preserved; 

Her word sufficed to unlock the pal- 
ace gates; 

I hasten’d home—but home was deso- 
late— 

No Adrien there! Fearing the worst, 
I fled 

To thee, directed hither. 
wheels 

Paused at thy gates—the clang of 
arms behind— 

The ring of hoofs 

Rich. *Twas but my guards, 

fair trembler. 

(So Huguet keeps his word, my omens 
wrong’d him.) 

Julie. Oh, in one hour what years of 
anguish crowd! 

Rich. Nay, there’s no danger now. 

Thou needst rest. 

Come, thou shalt lodge beside me. 
Tush! be cheer’d, 

My rosiest Amazon—thou wrong’st 
thy Theseus. 

All will be well — yes, yet all 
well. 


As my 


[Exeunt through a side door. 
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Enter Hucuet—De Mauprat, in 
complete armor, his vizor down. The 
moonlight obscured at the casement. 
Huguet. Not here! 
De Mau. Oh, I will find him, fear 

not. Hence and guard 

The galleries where the menials sleep 

—plant sentries 

At every outlet — Chance should 

throw no shadow 

Between the vengeance and the vic- 


tim! Go— 
Huguet. Will you not want 
A second arm? 
De Mau. To slay one weak old 
man? 
Away! No lesser wrongs than mine 
can make 
This murder lawful. Hence! 
Huguet. A short farewell! 


[Exit Hucuet. De Mauprat 
conceals himself. 


Reénter RICHELIEU, not perceiving 
De Mauprat 


Rich. How heavy is the air! (goes 
to the table and puts down the 


lamp) 
The very darkness lends itself to 
fear— 
To treason 
De Mau. And to death! 
Rich. My omens lied not! 


What art thou, wretch? 
De Mau. Thy doomsman! 
Rich. (DE MaupratT seizes him). 
Ho, my guards! 
Huguet! Montbrassil! Vermont! 


De Mau. Ay, thy spirits 
Forsake thee, wizard; thy bold men 
of mail 
Are my confederates. Stir not! but 
one step, 


And know the next—thy grave! 


Rich. Thou liest, knave! 

I am old, infirm—most feeble—but 
thou liest! (RicHELIEU throws 
him off.) 

Armand de Richelieu dies not by the 
hand 

Of man—the stars have said it—and 
the voice 

Of my own prophetic and oracular soul 

Confirms the shining sibyls! Call 
them all— 

Thy brother butchers! Earth has no 
such fiend— 

No! as one parricide of his fatherland, 


Who dares in Richelieu murder 
France! 
De Mau. Thy stars 


Deceive thee, Cardinal; 

In his hot youth, a soldier, urged to 
crime 

Against the State, placed in your 
hands his life— 

You did not strike the blow—but o’er 
his head, 

Upon the gossamer thread of your 
caprice, 

Hover’d the axe. 

One day you summon’d—mock’d him 
with smooth pardon— 

Bade an angel’s face 

Turn Earth to Paradise 

Rich. Well! 
De Mau. Was this mercy? 

A Cesar’s generous vengeance? Card- 
inal, no 

Judas, not Czsar was the model! You 

Saved him from death for shame; re- 
served to grow 

The scorn of living men— 

A kind convenience—a Sir Pandarus 

To his own bride, and the august 
adulterer! 

Then did the first great law of human 
hearts, 
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To which the patriot’s, not the rebel’s 
name, 

Crown’d the first Brutus, when the 
Tarquin fell, 

Make Misery royal—raise this des- 
perate wretch 

Into thy destiny! Expect no mercy! 

Behold De Mauprat! (lifts his vtz0r) 

Rich. To thy knees, and crawl 

For pardon, or, I tell thee, thou shalt 
live 

For such remorse, that, did I hate 
thee, I 

Would bid thee strike, that I might 
be avenged! 

It was to save my Julie from the 
King, 

That in thy valor I forgave thy crime; 

It was, when thou—the rash and 
ready tool— 

Yea of that shame thou loath’st— 
didst leave thy hearth 

To the polluter—in these arms thy 
bride 

Found the protecting shelter thine 
withheld. 

Julie De Mauprat—Julie! 


Enter JULIE 
Lo, my witness! 
De Mau. What marvel’s this? I 
dream! my Julie—thou! 
Julie. Henceforth all bond 
Between us twain is broken. Were 


it not 
For this old man, I might, in truth, 
have lost 
The right — now mine —to scorn 
thee! 
Rich. So, you hear her? 
De Mau. Thou with some slander 


hast her sense infected! 
Julie. No, sir; he did excuse 
thee. Thy friend— 


Thy confidant—familiar—Baradas— 
Himself reveal’d thy baseness! 


De Mau. Baseness. 

Rich. Ay; 
That thou didst court dishonor. 

De Mau. Baradas! 
Where is thy thunder, Heaven? 


Duped — snared — undone — 
(sheaths his sword) 
Thou—thou couldst not believe him! 
Thou dost love me! 
Julie (aside). Love him! Ah! 
Be still, my heart! (aloud) Love you | 
did !—how fondly 
Woman—if women were my listeners 
now— 
Alone could tell! For ever fled my 
dream; 
Farewell—all’s over! 
Rich. Nay, my daughter, these 
Are but the blinding mists of day- 
break love 
Sprung from its very light, and her- 
alding 
A noon of happy summer. Take her 
hand 
And speak the truth, with which 
your heart runs over— 
That this Count Judas—this Incar- 
nate Falsehood— 
Never lied more, than when he told 
thy Julie 
That Adrien loved her not—except, 
indeed, 
When he told Adrien, Julie could be- 
tray him. 
Julie (embracing De Mauprat). 
You love me, then!—you love 
me—and they wrong’d you! 
De Mau. Ah! couldst thou doubt 
it? 
Rich. Why, the very mole 
Less blind than thou! Baradas loves 
thy wife!— 
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Had hoped her hand—aspired to be 
that cloak 

To the King’s will, which to thy 
bluntness seems 

The Centaur’s poisonous robe—hopes 
even now 

To make thy corpse his footstool to 
thy bed! 

Where was thy wit, man?—Ho! these 
schemes are glass! 

The very sun shines through them. 


De Mau. O, my Lord, 
Can you forgive me? 

Rich. Ay, and save you! 

De Mau. Save!— 


Terrible word!—O, save thyself;— 
these halls 

Swarm with thy foes; already for thy 
blood 

Pants thirsty Murder! (draws his 


sword) 
Julie. Murder! 
Rich. Hush! put by 
The woman. Hush! a shriek—a cry— 
a breath 


Too loud, would startle from its hor- 
rent pause 
The swooping Death! Go to the door, 
and listen! 
Now for escape! (JULIE kneels at the 
door listening.) 
De Mau. None—none! Their 
blades shall pass 
This heart to thine! 
Rich. (dryly). An honorable out- 
work, 
But much too near the citadel. I 
think 
That I can trust you now; (slowly, and 
gazing on him) yes, |cantrust you. 
How many of my troop league with 
you? 
De Mau. All!— 
We are your troop! 


Rich. And Huguet? 

De Mau. Is our captain. 
(watches the door and stands pre- 
pared for defence) 

Rich. A retributive Power! 
comes of spies! 

All? then the lion’s skin’s too short 
to-night— 
Now for the fox’s!—(murmurs without) 

Julie. A hoarse, gathering mur- 
mur !— 

Hurrying and heavy footsteps! 


This 


Rich. Ha!—tthe posterns! 

De Mau. No egress where no 
sentry! 

Rich. Follow me— 


I have it!—to my chamber—quick! 
Come, Julie! 


Hush! Mauprat, come! 


[Exit Jute, DE Mauprat, and 
RICHELIEU. 


(murmurs at a distance) Death to the 
Cardinal! 
Rich. (without). Bloodhounds, I 
laugh at ye!—ha! ha!—we will 
BafHe them yet. Ha! ha! 
Huguet (without). This way—this 
way! 


Enter Hucuet and the 
CONSPIRATORS 


Huguet. De Mauprat’s hand is never 
slow in battle; 

Strange, if it falter now! Ha! gone! 

First Con. Perchance 

The fox had crept to rest; and to his 
lair 

Death, the dark hunter, tracks him. 


Enter DE Mauprat, throwing open the 
doors of the recess in which there is a 
bed, whereon RICHELIEU [tes ex- 
tended 
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De Mau. Live the King; 
Richelieu is dead! 
Huguet. You have been long. 
De Mau. 1 watch’d him till he 
slept. 
Heed me. No trace of blood reveals 


the deed ;— 

Strangled in sleep. His health hath 
long been broken— 

Found breathless in his bed. So runs 
our tale, 

Remember! 
gives 

Ten thousand crowns, and Baradas a 
lordship, 

To him who first gluts vengeance with 
the news 

That Richelieu is in heaven! Quick 
that all France 

May share your joy! 
Huguet. And you? 
De Mau. Will stay, to crush 
Eager suspicion—to forbid sharp eyes 
To dwell too closely on the clay; pre- 
pare 

The rites, and place him on his bier— 
—this my task. 

I leave to you, sirs, the more grateful 


Back to Paris—Orleans 


lot 
Of wealth and honors. Hence! 
Huguet. I shall be noble! 
De Mau. Away! 
First Con. Ten thousand crowns! 
Omnes. To horse!—to horse! 


| Exewnt CONSPIRATORS. 
Dre Mauprat stands on guard 


ScENE II 


A room in the house of COUNT DE 


BarapDas. Or LEANS and De BEr- 
INGHEN. 
De Ber. JI understand. Mauprat 


kept guard without; 


Knows naught of the dispatch—but 
heads the troop 

Whom the poor Cardinal fancies his 
protectors. 

Save us from such protection! 


Enter BARADAS 


Bar. Julie is fled;—the King, whom 


I now left 
To a most thorny pillow, vows re- 
venge 


On her—on Mauprat—and on Rich- 
elieu! Well; 
We loyal men anticipate his wish 
Upon the last—and as for Mauprat— 
(showing a writ) 
De Ber. Hum! 
They say the devil invented printing! 
Faith! 
He has some hand in writing parch- 
ment—eh, Count? 
What mischief now? 
Bar. The King, at Julie’s flight 
Enraged, will brook no rival in a sub- 
ject— 
So on this old offence—the affair of 
Faviaux— 
Ere Mauprat can tell tales of us, we 
build 
His bridge between the dungeon and 
the grave. 
Oh! by the way—I had forgot your 
highness, 
Friend Huguet whispered me, “ Be- 
ware of Marion; 
I’ve seen her lurking near the Car- 
dinal’s palace.” 
Upon that hint, I’ve found her lodg- 
ings elsewhere. 
Orleans. You wrong her, Count. 
Poor Marion! she adores me. 
Bar. (apologetically). Forgive me, 
but 
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Enter PAGE 
Page. My Lord, a rude, strange 
soldier, 
Breathless with haste, demands an 
audience. 
Bar. So! 
The archers? 
Page. In the ante-room, my Lord, 


As you desired. 
Bar. *Tis well—admit the 
soldier. [Exit PAGE. 
Huguet—I bade him seek me here. 


Enter HUGUET 


My Lords, 
Now, Count, ful- 


Huguet. 
The deed is done. 
fill your word, 
And make me noble! 


Bar. — Richelieu dead ?—art sure? 
How died he? 

Huguet. Strangled in his sleep— 
no blood, 


No tell-tale violence. 


Bar. Strangled ?’—monstrous 
villain! 
Reward for murder! MHo, there! 
(stamping) 


Enter CAPTAIN with five ARCHERS 


Huguet. No, thou durst not! 
Bar. Seize on the ruffan—bind 
him—gag him—(they seize him) 
Off 
To the Bastile! 
Huguet. 
plighted faith! 
Bar. Insolent liar!—ho, away! 
Huguet. Nay, Count; 
I have that about me which— 
Bar. Away with him! 
[Exeunt Hucuet and ARCHERS. 
Now, then, all’s safe; Huguet must 
die in prison, 


Your word—your 


So Mauprat—coax or force the 
meaner crew 
To fly the country. Ha, ha! thus, 
your highness, 
Great men make use of little men. 
De Ber. My Lords, 
Since our suspense is ended—you’ll 
excuse me; 
*Tis late—and entre nous, I have not 
supp’d yet! 
I’m one of the new Council now, re- 
member; 
I feel the public stirring here already; 
A very craving monster. Au revoir! 
[Exit DE BERINGHEN. 
Orleans. No fear now, Richelieu’s 
dead. 
Bar. And could he come 
To life again, he could not keep life’s 
life— 
His power—nor save De Mauprat 
from the scaffold— 
Nor Julie from these arms—nor Paris 
from 
The Spaniard—nor your highness 
from the throne! 
All ours! all ours! in spite of my 


Lord Cardinal! 


Enter PAGE 


Page. A gentleman, my Lord, of 
better mien 
Than he who last 


Bar. Well, he may enter 
[Exit PaGE. 
Orleans. Who 
Can this be? 
Bar. One of the conspirators; 


Mauprat himself, perhaps. 


Enter FRANCOIS 
My Lord 


Fran. 
Bar. 
In Paris still? 


Ha, traitor; 
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Fran. 
patch— 
Some knave play’d spy without and 
reft it from me, 
Ere I could draw my sword. 
Bar. Played spy without! 
Did he wear armor? 


The packet—the dis- 


Fran. Ay, from head to heel. 

Orleans. One of our band. Oh, 
Heavens! 

Bar. Could it be Mauprat? 


Kept guard at the door 
of the dispatch— 
How he?—and yet, who other? 


knew naught 


Fran. Ha, De Mauprat! 

The night was dark — his vizor 
closed. ° 

Bar. *Twas he! 


How could he guess?—’sdeath! if he 
should betray us. 

His hate to Richelieu dies with Rich- 
elieu—and 

He was not great enough for treason. 
Hence! 

Find Mauprat—beg, steal, filch, or 
force it back, 

Or, as I live, the halter 

Fran. By the morrow 

I will regain it, (astde) and redeem 

my honor! 


[Exit FRANCOIS. 
Orleans. Oh, we are lost 


Bar. Not so! But 
cause 


cause on 


For Mauprat’s seizure — silence — 
death! Take courage. 
Orleans. Should it once reach the 
King, the Cardinal’s arm 
Could smite us from the grave. 
Bar. Sir, think it not! 
I hold De Mauprat in my grasp. To- 
morrow, 
And France is ours! 
[Exeunt. 


ACT FOURTH 


SCENE I 
Third day 


The Gardens of the Louvre. ORLEANS, 
Barapbas, De BERINGHEN, CourR- 
DIBRS 3 eiGe 


Orleans. How does my brother bear 
the Cardinal’s death? 
Bar. With grief, when thinking of 
the toils of state; 
With joy, when thinking on the eyes 
of Julie;— 
At times he sighs, “Who now shall 
govern France?” 
Anon exclaims, ‘‘Who shall baffle 


Louis?” 


Enter Louis and other CouRTIERS 


Orleans. Now, my liege, now, I can 
embrace a brother. 
Louis. Dear Gaston, yes. I do be- 
lieve you love me;— 
Richelieu denied it—sever’d us too 
long. 
A great man, Gaston! 
govern France? 
Bar. Yourself, my liege. 
swart and potent star 
Eclipsed your royal orb. He served 
the country, 
But did he serve, or seek to sway the 
King? 
Louis. 


Who shall 


‘That 


You’re right—he was an 
able politician— 

Dear Count, this silliest Julie, 

I know not why, she takes my fancy. 


Many 
As fair, and certainly more kind; but 
yet 
It is so. 
Bar. Richelieu was most dis- 


loyal in that marriage. 
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Louis (querulously). He knew that 
Julie pleased me; a clear proof 
He never loved me! 


Bar. Oh, most clear!—But now 
No bar between your lady and your 
will! 
This writ makes all secure; a week 
or two 
In the Bastile will sober Mauprat’s 
love, 
And leave him eager to dissolve a 
hymen 


That brings him such a home. 
Louts. See to it, Count. 
[Exit BaRADAS. 
T’ll summon Julie back. A word with 
you. 


[Takes aside First CourtTiER and 
De BERINGHEN, and exeunt. 


Enter FRANCOIS 


Fran. All search, as yet, in vain 
for Mauprat! Not 
At home since yesternoon—a soldier 
told me 
He saw him pass this way with hasty 
strides; 
Should he meet Baradas—they’d 
rend it from him— 
And then—-Oh, sweet fortune, smile 


upon me— 
I am thy son!—if thou desert’st me 
now, 
Come, Death, and snatch me from 
disgrace. [Exit. 
Enter De Mauprat 
De Mau. Oh, let me— 
Let me but meet him foot to foot— 
Ill dig 
The Judas from his heart;—albeit the 
King 


Should o’er him cast the purple! 


Reénter FRANCOIS 


Fran. Mauprat! hold!— 
Where is the 
De Mau. Well! What would’st 
thou? 
Fran. The dispatch! 
The packet. Loox on me—I serve 


the Cardinal— 
You know me. Did you not keep 
guard last night 
By Marion’s house? 
De Mau. 
ter now!— 
They told me he was here! 


I did;—no mat- 


Fran. O joy! quick—quick— 

The packet thou didst wrest from 
me? 

De Mau. The packet !— 


What, art thou he I deemed the Car- 
dinal’s spy?— 
(Dupe that I was) and overhearing 


Marion 

Fran. The same —restore it! — 
haste! 

De Mau. I have it not;— 


Methought it but reveal’d our scheme 
to Richelieu, 
And, as we mounted, gave it to 


Enter BARADAS 


Stand back! 
Now, villain! now—I have thee! (to 
Francois) Hence, sir!—Draw! 
Fran. Art mad?t—the King’s at 
hand! leave him to Richelieu! 
Speak—the dispatch—to whom—— 
De Mau. (dashing him aside, and 
rushing to BarapAs). Thou triple 


slanderer! 
I’ll set my heel upon thy crest! (a few 
passes) 
Fran. Fly—fly! 


The King!— 
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Enter Louts, ORLEANS, De BeERIN- 
GHEN, CourRTIERS, ¢tc.; CAPTAIN 
and GuaRDs hastily. 

Louis. Swords drawn—before our 
very palace!— 

Have our laws died with Richelieu? 
Bar. Pardon, Sire,— 

My crime but self-defence. (aside to 

Kine) It is De Mauprat. 
Louis. Dare he thus brave us? 


(BarapAs goes to the CAPTAIN, 
and gives the writ.) 


De Mau. Sire, in the Cardinal’s 
name 
Bar. Seize him—disarm—to the 


Bastile! 


De Mauprat resigns his sword. Enter 
RIcHELIEU and JosEPH, followed by 
ARQUEBUSIERS. 


Bar. 
Returned to life! 
Louts. What! a mock death! 
this tops 
The Infinite of Insult. 
De Mau. Priest and Hero!— 
For you are both—protect the truth! 
Rich. (taking the writ from the Car- 
TAIN). What’s this? 
De Ber. Fact in Philosophy. Foxes 
have got 
Nine lives, as well as cats! 
Bar. Be firm, my liege. 
Louis. I have assumed the sceptre 
—TI will wield it! 
Jos. The tide runs counter— 
there’ll be shipwreck somewhere. 


The dead 


Barapas and ORLEANS keep close to 
the KING, whispering and prompt- 
ing him when RICHELIEU speaks. 
Rich. High treason!—Faviaux! still 

that stale pretence! 


My liege, bad men (ay, Count, most 
knavish men!) 

Abuse your royal goodness. For this 
soldier, 

France hath none braver—and his 
youth’s folly, 

Misled (to ORLEANS)—(by whom your 
Highness may conjecture!) 

Is long since cancell’d by a loyal man- 
hood. 

I, Sire, have pardon’d him. 


Louts. And we do give 
Your pardon to the winds. Sir, do 
your duty! 


Rich. What, Siref—you do not 
know—Oh, pardon me— 

You know not yet, that this brave, 
honest heart 

Stood between mine and murder! 
Sire, for my sake 

For your old servant’s sake—undo 
this wrong. 

See, let me rend the sentence. 

Louts (taking the paper from him). 
At your peril! 

This is too much. Again, sir, do your 
duty! (MaupratT is about to ex- 
postulate.) 

Rich. Speak not, but go—I would 
not see young valor 

So humbled as gray service. 

De Mau. Fare you well! (kisses 
RICHELIEU’s hand) 

Save Julie, and console her. 

Fran. (aside to Mauprat, as he is 
being led off). The dispatch! 
Your fate, foes, life, hang upon a 

word—to whom? 


De Mau. Vo Huguet. 


[Exeunt De Mauprat and Guarp. 


Bar. (aside to Francots). Has he 
the packet? 


Fran. He will not reveal— 
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(aside) Work, brain—beat heart!— 
‘*“There’s no such word as fail!”’ 
[Exit FRANCOIS. 


(All the Courtisers have closed round 
the KING, shutting RICHELIEU out.) 


Rich. (fiercely). Room, my Lords, 
room! The Minister of France 
Can need no intercession with the 
King. 
Louis. What means this false re- 
port of death, Lord Cardinal? 
Rich. Are you then anger’d, Sire, 
that I live still? 
Louis. No; but such artifice 
Rich. Not mine—look elsewhere! 
Louis—my castle swarm’d with the 
assassins. 
Bar. (advancing). We have pun- 


ished them already. Huguet 
now 

In the Bastile. Oh, my Lord, we were 
prompt 


To avenge you—we were 
Rich. We? Ha! ha! you hear, 
My liege! What page, man, in the 
last Court grammar 
Made you a plural? Count, you have 
seized the hireling;— 
Sire, shall I name the master? 
Louts. Tush! my Lord, 
The old contrivance—ever does your 
wit 
Invent assassins—that ambition may 
Slay rivals. 
Rich. Rivals, Sire, in what? 
Service to France? Ihavenone! Lives 
the man 
Whom Europe, paled before your 
glory, deems 
Rival to Armand Richelieu? 
Louis. What, so haughty! 
Remember he who made can unmake. 
Rich. Never! 


Never! Your anger can recall your 
trust, 

Annul my office, spoil me of my lands, 

Rifle my coffers—but my name—my 
deeds, 

Are royal in a land beyond your 
sceptre! 

Pass sentence on me, if you will; from 
Kings, 

Lo! I appeal to Time! 

Louis. (turns haughtily to the Car- 

DINAL) Enough! 

Your Eminence must excuse a longer 
audience. 

To your own palace. For our confer- 
ence, this 

Nor place—nor season. 


Rich. Good, my liege, for Justice 
All place a template, and all season, 
summer! 
Do you deny me justice? Saints of 
Heaven! 
He turns from me! Do you deny me 
justice? 


For fifteen years, while in these hands 

dwelt Empire, 

humblest craftsman—the ob- 

scurest vassal— 

The very leper shrinking from the 
sun, 

Tho’ loathed by charity, might ask 
for justice! 

Not with the fawning tone and crawl- 
ing mien 

Of some I see around you—Counts 
and Princes— 

Kneeling for favors;—but, erect and 
loud, 

As men who ask man’s rights! my 
liege, my Louis, 

Do you refuse me justice—audience 
even— 

In the pale presence of the baffled 
Murther? 


The 
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Louis. Lord Cardinal—one by one 

you have sever’d from me 

The bonds of human love. All near 
and dear 

Mark’d out for vengeance—exile or 
the scaffold. 

You find me now amidst my trustiest 
friends, 

My closest kindred—you would tear 
them from me; 

They murder you, forsooth, since me 


they love! 
Eno’ of plots and treasons for one 
reign! 
Home!—Home! and sleep away these 
phantoms! 
Rich. Sire! 


I—patience, Heaven!—sweet Heav- 
en!—from the foot 

Of that Great Throne, these hands 
have raised aloft 

On an Olympus, looking down on 
mortals 

And worshipp’d by their awe—before 
the foot 

Of that high throne—spurn you the 
gray-hair’d man, 

Who gave you empire—and now sues 

for safety? 
Louts. No; when we see your Emi- 
nence in truth 
At the foot of the throne—we'll listen 
to you. 

[Exit Louts, followed by CouRTIERS. 
Orleans. Saved! 
Bar. For this, deep thanks to Julie 

and to Mauprat! 
[Exeunt Barapas and ORLEANS. 
Rich. Joseph—did you hear the 
King? 
Jos. I did—there’s danger. 
you been less haughty—— 
Rich. And suffer’d slaves to chuck- 
le—"See the Cardinal— 


Had 


How meek his Eminence 1s to-day ’’— 
I tell thee 
This is a strife in which the loftiest 


look 
Is the most subtle armor 
Jos. But 
Rich. No time 
For ifs and buts. I will accuse these 
traitors! 


Francois shall witness that De Bara- 
das 
Gave him the secret missive for De 
Bouillon, 
And told him life and death were in 
the scroll. 
I will—I will! 
Jos. Tush! Francois is your 
creature; 
So they will say, and laugh at you!— 
your witness 
Must be that same dispatch! 
Rich. Away to Marion! 
Jos. I have been there—she is 
seized —removed—im prison’ d— 
By the Count’s orders. 
Rich. Goddess of bright dreams, 
My country—shalt thou lose me now, 
when most 
Thou need’st thy worshipper? My 
native land! 
Let me but ward this dagger from 
thy heart, 
And die—but on thy bosom! 


Enter JULIE 


Julie. Heaven! I thank thee? 
It cannot be, or this all-powerful man 
Would not stand idly thus. 

Rich. What dost thou here? 
Home! 

Julie. Home!—is Adrien there?— 

you're dumb—yet strive 
For words; I see them trembling on 
your lip, 
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But choked by pity. It was truth— 
all truth! 

Seized—the Bastile—and in your 
presence, too! 


Cardinal, where is Adrien? Think— 


he saved 
Your life—your name is infamy, if 
wrong 
Should come to his! 
Rich. Be sooth’d, child. 
Julie. Child no more. 


I love, and I am woman! 
Where is Adrien? 
Let thine eyes meet mine; 
Answer me but one word—I am a 
wife— 
I ask thee for my home—my fate— 
my all! 
Where is my husband? 
Rich. You are Richelieu’s ward, 
A soldier’s bride; they who insist on 
truth 
Must out-face fear—you ask me for 
your husband? 
There—where the clouds of heaven 
look darkest, o’er 
The domes of the Bastile! 
Julie. O, mercy, mercy! 
Save him, restore him, father! Art 
thou not 
The Cardinal King?—the Lord of life 
and death— 
Art thou not Richelieu? 
Rich. Yesterday I was! 
To-day, a very weak old man! To- 
morrow, 
I know not what. 
Julie (to Joseru). Do you conceive 
his meaning? 
Alas I cannot. 


Jos. The King is chafed 
Against his servant. Lady, while we 
speak, 


The lackey of the ante-room is not 


More powerless than the Minister of 
France. 


Enter CLERMONT 
Cler. Madame de Mauprat! 


Pardon, your Eminence—even now I 
seek 
This lady’s home—commanded by 
the King 
To pray her presence. 
Julie (clinging to RICHELIEU). 
Think of my dead father— 


And take me to your breast. 


Rich. To those who sent you— 
And say you found the virtue they 
would slay 
Here—couch’d upon this heart, as 
ateanaltans 
And shelter’d by the wings of sacred 
Rome! 
Begone! 
Cler. My Lord, I am your friend 


and servant— 
Misjudge me not; but never yet was 
Louis 
So roused against you—shall I take 
this answer? 
It were to be your foe. 
Rich. All time my foe, 
If I, a Priest, could cast this holy sor- 
row 
Forth from her last asylum! 
Cler. He is lost! 
[Exit CLERMONT. 
Rich. God help thee, child!—she 
hears not! Look upon her! 
The storm, that rends the oak, up- 
roots the flowers. 
Her father loved me so! and in that 
age 
When friends are brothers! 
been to me 
Soother, nurse, plaything, daughter. 
Are these tears? 


She has 
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Oh! shame, shame!—dotage! (places 

her in the arms of JOSEPH) 
Jos. Tears are not for eyes 

That rather need the lightning! which 
can pierce 

Through barred gates 
walls, to smite 

Crime, where it cowers in secret! The 
dispatch! 

Set every spy to work—the morrow’s 
sun 

Must see that written treason in your 
hands, 

Or rise upon your ruin. 

Rich. Ay—and close 

Upon my corpse—I am not made to 
live— 

Friends, glory, France, all reft from 
me—my star 

Like some vain holiday mimicry of 
fire, 

Piercing imperial heaven, and falling 
down 

Rayless and blacken’d, to the dust— 
a thing 

For all men’s feet to trample! Yea!— 
to-morrow 

Triumph or death! Look up, child! 
Lead us, Joseph! 


and triple 


As they are going, enter BARADAS 
and DE BERINGHEN 


Bar. My Lord, the King cannot 
believe your Eminence 

So far forgets your duty, and his 

greatness, 

As to resist his mandate! Pray you, 

madam, 

Obey the King—no cause for fear! 
Julie. My father! 
Rich. She shall not stir! 

Bar. You are not of 
her kindred— 

An orphan 


Rich. And her country 1s her 
mother. 

Bar. The country is the King. 

Rich. Ayerisnitiso) 


Then wakes the power which in the 
age of iron 
Bursts forth to curb the great, and 
raise the low. 
Mark, where she stands—around her 
form I draw 
The awful circle of our solemn church! 
Set but a foot within that holy 
ground 
And on thy head—yea, though it wore 
a crown— 
I launch the curse of Rome! 
Bar. I dare not brave you. 
I do but speak the orders of my King, 
The church, your rank, power, very 
word, my Lord, 
Suffice you for resistance—blame 
yourself, 
If it should cost your power. 
Rich. That my stake. Ah! 
Dark gamester! what is thine? Look 
to it well— 
Lose not a trick 
to-morrow 
Thou shalt have France, or I thy 
head! 
Bar. (aside to DE BERINGHEN). He 
cannot 
Have the dispatch? 
Jos. (aside). Patience is your game; 
Reflect, you have not the dispatch! 
Rich. O, monk! 
Leave patience to the saints—for | 
am human! 
(to Jutte) Did not thy father die for 
France, poor orphan? 
And now they say thou hast no father! 
Fie! 
Art thou not pure and good?—if so, 
thou art 


By this same hour 
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A part of that—the Beautiful, the 
sacred— 

Which, in all climes, men that have 
hearts adore, 

By the great title of their mother 
country! 

Bar. (aside). He wanders! 
Rich. So cling close unto 
my breast, 

Here where thou droop’st lies France! 
I am very feeble— 

Of little use it seems to either now. 

Well, well—we will go home. 

Bar. In sooth, my Lord, 

You do need rest—the burthens of 
the State 

O’ertask your health! 

Rich. (to JosErH, pauses). Tm 
patient, see! 
Bar. (aside). His mind 

And life are breaking fast. 

Rich. (overhearing him). Irreverent 
ribald! 

If so, beware the falling ruins! Hark! 

I tell thee, scorner of these whitening 
hairs, 

When this snow melteth there shall 
come a flood! 

Avaunt! my name is Richelieu — I 
defy thee! 

Walk blindfold on; behind thee stalks 
the headsman. 

Ha! ha!—how pale he is. Heaven 
save my country! (falls back in 
JosEPH’s arms. JULIE kneels at 
his side. 


AC Lot LETT 


ScENE I 
Fourth day 


The Bastile—a corridor; in the back- 
ground the door of one of the con- 
demned cells. 


Enter JosEPH and JAILER, 
with a lamp 


Jailer. Stay, father, I will call the 
governor. [Exit JAILER. 
Jos. He has it then—this Huguet 

—so we learn 

From Francois—Humph! Now if I 
can but gain 

One moment’s access, all is ours. The 
Cardinal 

Trembles ’tween life and death. His 
life is power; 

Smite one—slay both! No Aésculap- 
ian drugs, 

By learned quacks baptized with 
Latin jargon, 

E’er bore the healing which that scrap 
of parchment 

Will medicine to ambition’s flagging 
heart. 

France shall be saved—and Joseph 
be a bishop. 


Enter GOVERNOR and JAILER 
Gov. Father, you wish to see the 
prisoners Huguet 
And the young knight De Mauprat? 


Jos. So my office, 
And the Lord Cardinal’s order, war- 
rant, son! i 
Gov. Father, it cannot be; Count 
Baradas 
Has summon’d to the Louvre Sieur de 
Mauprat. 
Jos. Well, well! But Huguet 
Gov. Dies at noon. 
Jos. At noon! 


No moment to delay the pious rites, 
Which fit the soul for death. Quick 
quick—admit me! 
Gov. You cannot enter, 
Such are my orders. 
Jos. Orders, vain man —the Car- 
dinal still is Minister. 


monk! 
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His orders crush all others. 
Gov. (lifting his hat). 

King’s 

See, monk, the royal sign and seal 
afhix’d 

To the Count’s mandate. None may 
have access 

To either prisoner, Huguet or De 
Mauprat, 

Not even a priest, without the special 


Save his 


passport 
Of Count de Baradas. 
more! 

Jos. (aside) Just Heaven! and are 
we baffled thus? Despair! 
(aloud) ‘Think on the Cardinal’s 
power—beware his anger. 

Gov. Ill not be menaced, priest. 

Besides the Cardinal 
Is dying and disgraced—all Paris 


Vl hear no 


knows it. 
You hear the prisoner’s knell! (bell 
tolls) 
Jos. I do beseech you— 
The Cardinal is not dying. But one 
moment, 
And hist—five thousand pistoles! 
Gov. How! a bribe— 
And to a soldier, gray with years of 
honor! 
Os: Ten thousand—twenty! 
Gov. Jailer—put 
This monk without our walls. 
Jos. By those gray hairs— 


Yea, by this badge, (touching the 
cross of St. Louis, worn by the 
GovERNOR) 

The guerdon of your valor— 

By all your toils—hard days and 
sleepless nights— 

Borne in your country’s service, 
noble son— 


Let me but see the prisoner! 
Gov. No! 


Jos: He hath 
Secrets of State—papers in which—— 
Gov. (interrupting). I know— 
Such was his message to Count Bara- 
ass 
Doubtless the Count will see to it. 
Jos. (aside). The Count! 
Then not ahope! (aloud) You shall 
Gov. Betray my trust! 
Never—not one word more. You 
heard me, jailer! 
Jos. What can be done? Distrac- 
tion! 
Dare you refuse the Church her holi- 
est rights? 
Gov. I refuse nothing—I obey my 


orders. 

Jos. And sell your country to her 
parricides! 

Oh, tremble yet—Richelieu 

Gov. Begone! 

Jos: Undone! [Exit Josepu. 

Gov. A most audacious shaveling— 
interdicted 


Above all others by the Count. 
jailer, Oh, by the wayol that 
troublesome young fellow, 
Who calls himself the prisoner Hugu- 
et’s son, 
Is here again—implores, weeps, rave3 
to see him. 
Gov. Poor youth, I pity him! 


Enter DE BERINGHEN, followed 
by FRANCOIS 


De Ber. (to FRANCOIS). Now, 
prithee, friend, 

Let go my cloak; you really discom- 
pose me. 

Fran. No! they will drive me 

hence; my father! Oh! 

Let me but see him once—but once— 
one moment! 


De Ber. (to Governor). Your 
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servant, Messire; this poor ras- 


cal, Huguet 

Has sent to see the Count de Bara- 
das, 

Upon State secrets, that afflict his 
conscience. 


The Count can’t leave his Majesty 
an instant; 
I am his proxy. 

Gov. The Count’s word is law. 
(beckons JAILER to unlock) 
Again, young scapegrace! How com’st 

thou admitted? 
De Ber. Oh! a most filial fellow; 
Huguet’s son! 
I found him whimpering in the court 


below. 
I pray his leave to say good bye to 
father, 
Before that very long, unpleasant 
journey, 
Father’s about to take. 
Gov. The Count’s 


Commands are strict. No one must 
visit Huguet 
Without his passport. 
De Ber. Here it is! (shows a 
paper) Pshaw! nonsense! 


I’ll be your surety. See, my Cerber- 


us, 
He is no Hercules! 
Gov. Well, you’re responsible. 


Stand there, friend. If, when you 
come out, my Lord, 
The youth slip in, ’tis your fault. 
De Ber. So it is! 
[Exit, followed by the JAILER. 
Gov. Be calm, my lad. Don’t fret 
so. I had once 
A father, too! T’ll not be hard upon 
you, 
And so stand close. 
you enter. 
You understand? 


I must not see 


Reénter JAILER 
Come, we’ll go our rounds; 
I'll give you just one quarter of an hour; 
And if my lord leave first, make my 


excuse. 

Yet stay, the gallery’s long and dark; 
no sentry 

Until we reach the gate below. He'd 
best 

Wait till I come. If he should lose 
the way, 

We may not be in call. 

Fran. I'll tell him, sir. 


[Exeunt GOVERNOR and JAILER. 
He’s a wise son that knoweth his own 
father. 
I’ve forged a precious one! So far, so 
well! 
Alas! what then? this wretch hath 
sent to Baradas— 
Will sell the scroll to ransom life. 
Oh, Heaven! 
On what a thread hangs hope! (listens 
at door) 
Loud words—a cry! 
(looks through the key-hole.) 
They struggle! Ho—the packet! (tries 
to open the door.) 
Lost! He has it— 
The Courtier has it—Huguet, spite 
his chains, 
Grapples!—well done! Now—now! 
(draws back) 
The gallery’s long— 
And this is left us! (drawing dagger, 
and standing behind door) 


Reénter DE BERINGHEN, 
with the packet 
Victory! Yield it, robber! (following 
him) 
Yield it—or die! 
without) 


De Ber. (without.) Off! ho!—there! 


(a short struggle, 
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ScENE II 


The Kine’s closet at the Louvre. A 
suite of rooms in perspective at one 
side. 


Enter BARaDAS and ORLEANS 
Bar. All smiles! the Cardinal’s 


swoon of yesterday 
Heralds his death to-day. 
And yet, should this accurs’d De 
Mauprat 
Have given our packet to another— 
’Sdeath! 
~[ dare not think of it! 
Orleans. You’vesent tosearch him. 
Bar. Sent, sir, to search?—that 
hireling hands may find 
Upon him, naked, with its broken 
seal, 
That scroll, whose every word is 
death! No—no— 
These hands alone must clutch that 
awful secret. 
I dare not leave the palace, night or 
day, 
While Richelieu lives—his minions— 
creatures—spies— 
Not one must reach the King! 
Orleans. What hast thou done? 
Bar. Summon’d De Mauprat hither. 
Orleans. Could this Huguet, 
Who pray’d thy presence with so 
fierce a fervor, 
Have thieved the scroll? 


Bar. Huguet was housed 
with us, 

The very moment we dismiss’d the 
courier. 


It cannot be! a stale trick for reprieve. 
But, to make sure, I’ve sent our 
trustiest friend 
To see and sift him. 

comes the King. 
How fare you, Sire? 


Hist—here 
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Enter Louts, followed by PacEs 
and CouRT 
Louis. In the same mind. I have 
Decided! Yes, he would forbid your 
presence, 
My brother—yours, my friend—then 
Julie, too! 
Thwarts—braves—defies— (suddenly 
turning to BaraDAs) We make 
you Minister. 
Gaston, for you—the baton of our 
armies, 
You love me, do you not? 
Orleans. Oh, love you, Sire? 
(aside) Neverso much as now. (retires, 
CourTIERS surround him) 


Bar. May I deserve 
Your trust (aside) until you sign your 
abdication. 


(aloud) My liege, but one way left to 
daunt de Mauprat, 
And Julie to divorce. We must pre- 
pare 
The death-warrant; what, tho’ sign’d 
and seal’d? we can 
Withhold the enforcement. 
Louts. Ah, you may prepare it; 
We need not urge it to effect. 
Bar. Exactly! 
No haste, my liege. (looking at his 
watch, and aside) He may live 
one hour longer. 


Enter PAGE 
The Lady Julie, Sire, im- 


plores an audience. 
Louis. Aha! repentant of her folly! 
Well, 
Admit her. [Exit PaGcE. 
Bar. Sire, she comes for Mau- 
prat’s pardon, 
And the conditions— 
Louts. You are Minister— 
We leave to you our answer. 


Page. 
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As JULIE enters, the Caprain of the 
ARCHERS enters door, and whispers 
to BARADAS 


Capt. The Chevalier 
De Mauprat waits below. 
Bar. (aside) Now the dispatch. 
[Exit with OFFICER. 
Julie. My liege, you sent for me. 
I come where grief 
Should come when guiltless, while the 
name of King 
Is holy on the earth! 
feet 
Of Power, I kneel for mercy. 
Louis. Mercy, Julie, 
Is an affair of state. The Cardinal 


Here, at the 


should 
In this be your interpreter. 
Julie. Alas! 


I know not if that mighty spirit now 

Stoop to the things of earth. Nay, 
while I speak, 

Perchance he hears the orphan by the 
throne 

Where Kings themselves need par- 
don! O, my liege, 

Be father to the fatherless; in you 

Dwells my last hope. 


Enter BARADAS 

Bar. (aside). 
patch; 

Smil’d, while we search’d, and braves 


me—Oh! 


He has not the dis- 


Louis (gently). What would’st 
thou? 
Julie. A single life. You reign o’er 
millions. What 
Is one man’s life to youf—and yet to 
me 


*Tis France—'tis earth—tis every- 
thing—a life— 
A human life—my husband’s! 
Louts (aside). Speak to her, 


I am not marble. Give her hope—or 
—(retires; speaks to ORLEANS 
and CouRTIERS) 

Bar. Madam, 

Vex not your King, whose heart, too 
soft for justice, 

Leaves to his ministers the solemn 
charge. 

Julie. You were his friend. 

Bar. I was before I loved thee. 

Julie. Loved me! 

Bar. Hush, Julie; could’st thou 
misinterpret 

My acts, thoughts, motives, nay, my 
very words, 

Here—in this palace? 

Julie. Now I know I’m mad; 

Even that memory fail’d me. 

Bar. I am young, 

Well-born and brave as Mauprat— 
for thy sake 

I peril what he has not—fortune— 
power; 

All to great souls most dazzling. I 
alone 

Can save thee from yon tyrant, now 
my puppet! 

Be mine; annul the mockery of this © 
marriage, 

And on the day I clasp thee to my 
breast 

De Mauprat shall be free. 

Julie. Thou durst not speak 

Thus in his ear. (pointing to 
LoulIs) 

Thou double traitor! 

I will unmask thee. 

Bar. I will say thou ravest. 

And see this scroll; its letters shall be 
blood! 

Go to the King, count with me word 
for word; 

And while you pray the life—I write 
the sentence! 


tremble, 
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Julie. Stay, stay! (rushing to the 
Kinc) You have a kind and 
princely heart, 

Tho’ sometimes it is silent; you were 


born 

To power—it has not flush’d you into 
madness, 

As it doth meaner men. Banish my 
husband— 

Dissolve our marriage—cast me to 
that grave 

Of human ties, where hearts congeal 
to ice, 

In the dark convent’s everlasting 
winter— 

(Surely eno’ for justice—hate—re- 
venge)— 


But spare this life, thus lonely, 
scathed, and bloomless; 
And when thou stand’st for judgment 
on thine own, 
The deed shall shine beside thee as an 
angel. 
Louis (much affected). Go, go, to 
Baradas; annul thy marriage,’ 
And 
Julie (anxiously, and watching his 
Be his bride! 
Louts. Yes! 
Julie. Oh thou sea of shame, 


And not one star! 


countenance). 


The KING goes up the stage, and passes 
through the suite of rooms at the side, 
in evident emotion. Exeunt KiNG 


and CourRT. 


Bar. Well, thy election, Julie; 
This hand—his grave? 
Julie. His grave! and I—— 
Bar. Can save him. 
Swear to be mine. 
Julie. That were a bitterer 
death! 


Avaunt, thou tempter. I did ask his 
life 

A boon, and not the barter of dis- 
honor. 

The heart can break, and scorn you; 
wreck your malice; 

Adrien and I will leave you this sad 
earth, 

And pass together hand in hand to 
Heaven! 

Bar. You have decided. 


Beckons in Captain, who enters; 
Barapas whispers to him and he 
goes off quickly. 


Listen to me, Lady; 
I am no base intriguer. I adored thee 
From the first glance of those inspir- 
ing eyes; 
With thee entwined ambition, hope, 
the future. 
I will not lose thee! I can place thee 
nearest— 
Ay, to the throne—nay, on the 
throne, perchance; 
Hast thou decided? 
Julie. No, no; you can see 
How weak I am; be human, sir—one 
moment. 


Barapas stamps his foot, De Mav- 
PRAT 15 brought on guarded. 


Bar. Behold thy husband! 
he pass to death, 
And know thou could’st have saved 
him? 
Julie. Adrien, speak, 
But say you wish to live! if not, your 
wife, 
Your slave—do with me as you will. 
(crosses to him) 
De Mau. Oh, think, my Julie, 
Life, at the best, is short—but love 
immortal! 


Shall 
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Bar. (taking Juuie’s hand). Ah, 
loveliest— 
Julie. Go, that touch has made 
me iron. 
We have decided (embracing Mav- 
PRAT)—death! 
Bar. (to De Mauprat). 
. to whom 
Thou gavest the packet, and thou yet 
shall live. 
De Mau. Ill tell thee noth- 


Now say 


ing. 
Bar. Hark—the rack! 
De Mau. Thy penance 


For ever, wretch! What rack is like 
the conscience? 

Bar. (giving the writ to the OFFICER). 
Hence, to the headsman! (the 
doors are thrown open. The 
Hutssier announces ‘His Emi- 
nence the Cardinal Duke de 
Richelieu.’’) 


Enter RIcHELIEU, attended by Paces, 
etc., pale, feeble, and leaning on 
Josepn, followed by three SECRE- 
TARIES OF STATE, attended by 
SUB-SECRETARIES with papers, 
etc. 


Julie (rushing to RICHELIEU). You 
live—you live—and Adrien shall 
not die! 

Rich. Not if an old man’s prayers, 
himself near death, 

Can aught avail thee, 
Count, you now 
Hold what I held on earth—one boon, 

my Lord, 
This soldier’s life. 

Bar. The stake—my head— 
you said it, 

I cannot lose one trick. Remove your 
prisoner. 


Julie. No! no! 


daughter! 


Enter Louts, attended by Court 
Rich. (to OFFICER). Stay, sir, one 
moment. My good liege, 
Your worn out servant, willing, Sire, 
to spare you 
Some pain of conscience, would fore- 
stall your wishes. 
I do resign my office. 
Omnes. You! 
Julie. All’s over! 
Rich. My end draws near. These 
sad ones, Sire, I love them. 
I do not ask his life; but suffer jus- 
tice 
To halt, until I can dismiss his soul, 
Charged with an old man’s blessing. 
Louts. Surely! 
Bar. Sire 
Louis.—Silence—small favor to a 
dying servant. 
Rich. You would consign your ar- 
mies to the baton 


Of your most honored brother. Sire, 
so be it! 

Your Minister, the Count de Bara- 
das; 

A most sagacious choice! Your Secre- 
taries 


Of State attend me, Sire, to render up 
The ledgers of a realm. I do beseech 
you, 
Suffer these noble gentlemen to learn 
The nature of the glorious task that 
waits them, 
Here, in thy presence. 
Louts. You say well, my Lord. 
Approach, sirs. (to SECRETARIES, as 
he seats himself. Paces place a 
chair for the Kine) 

Rich. 1—Il—faint—air—air! (Jos- 
EPH and a GENTLEMAN assist him 
to a chair, placed by PaGEs). 

I thank you— 
Draw near, my children. 
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Bar. (aside). 
question, 
Nay, scarce to speak; all’s safe. 


He’s too weak to 


Julie kneeling beside the CARDINAL; 
the OFFICER OF THE GuaRD behind 
MaupratT. JosEPH near RIcH- 
ELIEU, watching the Kinc. Louis 
seated. Baravas at the back of the 


Kine’s chair, anxious and dis- 
turbed. ORLEANS at a= greater 
distance, careless and triumph- 


ant. As each SECRETARY advances 
in his turn, he takes the portfolios 
from the SUB-SECRETARIES. 


First Sec. (kneeling). The affairs 
of Portugal. 

Most urgent, Sire. (gives a paper) One 
short month since the Duke Bra- 


ganza was a rebel. 


Louts. And is still! 
First Sec. No, Sire, he has suc- 
ceeded! He is now 


Crown’d King of Portugal—craves 
instant succor 
Against the arms of Spain. 
Louis. We will not grant it 
Against his lawful King. Eh, Count? 
Bar. No, Sire. 
First Sec. But Spain’s your dead- 
lest foe; whatever 
Can weaken Spain must strengthen 
France. The Cardinal 
Would send the succors—(solemnly)— 
balance, Sire, of Europe! (gives 
another paper) 
Louis. The Cardinal—balance! 
We'll consider—Eh, Count? 
Bar. Yes, Sire—fall back. 
First Sec. (rises). But 
Bar. Oh? fall back, 
sir. (SECRETARY bows and re- 
tires.) 


Jos. Humph! 


Second Sec. (advances and kneels). 
The affairs of England, Sire, most 
urgent. (gives paper) Charles 

The First has lost a battle that de- 
cides 

One half his realm—craves moneys, 
Sire, and succor. 


Louis. He shall have both. Eh, 
Baradas? 
Bar. Yes, Sire. 
(aside) Oh that dispatch!—my veins 
are fire! 


Rich. (feebly, but with great dis- 
tinctness). My lege— 

Forgive me—Charles’s cause is lost. 
A man, 

Named Cromwell, risen—a great man 
—your succor 

Would fail—your loans be squan- 
der’d! Pause—reflect. 

Louts. Reflect. Eh, Baradas? 

Bar. Reflect, Sire. 

Jos. Humph! 

Louts. (aside). I half repent! No 
successor to Richelieu! 

Round me thrones totter—dynasties 
dissolve— 

The soil he guards alone escapes the 
earthquake! 

Jos. (to RicHELIEUV). Our star not 
yet eclipsed — you mark the 
King? 

Oh! had we the dispatch! 


Enter a PAGE 
Rich. | Ah!—Joseph!—Child— 
Would I could help thee! 
[Pace whispers JosEpu, who exits 
hastily. 
Bar. (to SECRETARY). Sir, fall back! 
Second Sec. (rises). But 
Bar. Pshaw, sir! 
[SEconD SECRETARY bows and 
retires. 
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Third Sec. (mysteriously, kneels). The 
secret correspondence, Sire, most 
urgent— 

Accounts of spies—deserters—here- 
tics— 

Assassins—poisoners—schemes against 
yourself! (gives paper. SECRE- 
TARY 7ises.) 

Louis. Myself!—most urgent! (The 
KING seizes that paper and drops 
the others.) 


Reénter JoserH with FRANcoIs, whose 
pourpoint 15 streaked with blood. 
Frangois passes behind the Car- 
DINAL’s ATTENDANTS, and, sheltered 
by them from the sight of BARADAS, 
etc., falls at RICHELIEU’S feet. 


Fran. My Lord! 
I have not fail’d. (gives the packet) 


Rich. Hush! (looking at the 
contents) 
Third Sec. (to Kine). Sire, the 
Spaniards 
Have reinforced their army on the 
frontiers. 
The Duc de Bouillon 
Rich. Hold! In this de- 
partment 
A paper—here, Sire—read yourself 
—then take 


The Count’s advice on’t. (The K1nc 
takes the paper and goes.) 


Enter Dr BERINGHEN, hastily, and 
draws aside BARADAS, and whispers. 


Bar. (bursting from De Berin- 
GHEN). What! and reft it from 
thee! 

Ha!—hold! (going towards the KiNG) 

Jos. Fall back, son, it 1s your 
turn now! 

Louis (reading). To Bouillon—and 
sign’d Orleans— 


Baradas, too!—league with our foes 
of Spain— 

Lead our Italian armies—what! to 
Paris! 

Capture the King—my health re- 
quires repose— 

Make me subscribe my proper ab- 

dication— 

Orleans, my brother, Regent! Saints 
of Heaven! 

These are the men I loved! (Ricu- 
ELIEU falls back.) 

Jf OS See to the Cardinal! 

Bar. He’s dying—and I shall yet 
dupe the King! 

Louis (rushing to RICHELIEU). 
Richelieu !—Lord Cardinal !—’tis 
I resign. Reign thou! 

Jos. (behind the chair). 
late—he faints! 

Louts. Reign, Richelieu! 

Rich. (feebly). With absolute pow- 
er? 

Louis. | Most absolute! Oh! live! 

If not for me—for France! 
Rich. FRANCE! 

Louts. Oh! this treason! 

The army — Orleans — Bouillon— 
Heavens!—the Spaniard! 

Where will they be next week? 

Rich. (starting up, seizing the paper 
and throwing it on the ground). 
There,—at my feet! (to First and 
SECOND SECRETARY) 

Ere the clock strike—the Envoys 
have their answer! 

[Exit SECRETARIES. 

(to THIRD SECRETARY, with a ring) 
This to De Chavigny—he knows 
the rest— 

No need of parchment here—he must 
not halt 

For sleep—for food—In my name— 


MrneE!—he will 


Alas! too 
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Arrest the Duc de Bouillon at the head 

Of his army! (Exit Turrp SEcRE- 
TARY.) Ho, there, Count de 
Baradas, 

Thou hast lost the stake! Away with 
him! (as the Guarps open, BARA- 
DAS passes through the line. 
Exeunt. Ha! ha!— 

(snatching De Mauprat’s death-war- 
rant from the OFFICER as he 
passes) 

See here, De Mauprat’s death-writ, 
Julie! 

Parchment for battledores! Embrace 
your husband— 

At last the old man blesses you! 
Julie. O, joy! 
You are saved; you live—I hold you 

in these arms. 

De Mau. Never to part— 

Julie. No—never, Adrien 
—never! 

Louis (peevishly). One moment 
makes a startling cure, Lord 
Cardinal. 

Rich. Ay, Sire, for in one moment 
there did pass 

Into this wither’d frame the might of 
of France!— 

My own dear France—I have thee 
yet—I have saved thee! 

I clasp thee still!—it was thy voice 
that call’d me 

Back from the tomb!—What mistress 
like our country? 

Louis. For Mauprat’s pardon— 
well! But Julie—Richelieu, 

Leave me one thing to love! 

Rich. A subject’s luxury! 

Yet if you must love something, Sire 
—love me! 

Louis (smiling in spite of himself). 
Fair proxy for a young fresh 
Demoiselle! 


Rich. Your heart speaks for my 
clients. Kneel, my children; 
Thank your King. (RICHELIEU passes 

up the stage; the Court bows.) 
Julie. Ah, tears like these, 
my liege, 
Are dews that mount to Heaven. 
Louts. Rise—rise—be happy. 
(retires) 


(RICHELIEU comes forward and beckons 
to DE BERINGHEN.) 


De Ber. (falteringly). My Lord— 
you are—most happily—recover’d. 
Rich: But you=*are pale, dear 
Beringhen;—this air 
Suits not your delicate frame—I long 
have thought so;— 
Sleep not another night in Paris. Go— 
Or else your precious life may be in 
danger. 
Leave France, dear Beringhen! 
De Ber. St. Denis travelled with- 
out his head. 
I’m luckier than St. Denis. 
[Exit DE BERINGHEN. 
Rich. (to ORLEANS). For you re- 
pentance—absence—and confes- 
sion! [Exit ORLEANS. 
(to Francots.) Never say fail again. 
Brave boy! (to JosepH) He'll 
be— 
A Bishop first. 
Jos. Ah, Cardinal 
Rich. Ah, Joseph! (The 
Kine advances.) (to Louts, as 
Dre MaupratT and JULIE con- 
verse apart) 
See, my liege—see thro’ plots and 
counterplots— 
Thro’ gain and loss—thro’ glory and 
disgrace— 
Along the plains, where passionate 
Discord rears 
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Eternal Babel — still the holy 
stream 
Of human happiness glides on! 
Louts. And must we 
Thank for that also—our Prime Min- 
ister? 


Rich. No—let us own it:—there is 
ONE above 
Sways the harmonious mystery of the 
world, 
Even better than prime ministers:— 


Thus ends it. 
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AGT FIRST 


ScENE I 


A high rocky shore of the lake of 
Lucerne opposite Schwytz. The lake 
makes a bend into the land; a hut 
Stands at a short distance from the 
shore; the FisHER Boy 1s rowing about 
in his boat. Beyond the lake are 
seen the green meadows, the ham- 
lets and farms of Schwytz, lying in 
the clear sunshine. On the left are 
observed the peaks of the Hacken, 
surrounded with clouds; to the right, 
and in the remote distance, appear 
the Glaciers. The Ranz des Vaches, 
and the tinkling of cattle bells, con- 
tinue for some time after the rising of 
the curtain. 


FIsHER Boy (sings in his boat) 
Melody of the Ranz des Vaches. 


The clear smiling lake woo’d to bathe 
in its deep, 
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A boy on its green shore had laid him 
to sleep; 
Then heard he a melody 
_ Flowing and soft, 
And sweet, as when angels 
Are singing aloft. 
And as thrilling with pleasure he 
wakes from his rest, 
The waters are murmuring over his 
breast; 
And a voice from the deep cries, 
“With me thou must go, 
I charm the young shepherd, 
I lure him below.” 


HERDSMAN (on the mountains) 
Air.—F ariation of the Ranzdes Vaches. 
Farewell, ye green meadows, 
Farewell, sunny shore, 
The herdsman must leave you, 
The summer is 0’ er. 
We go to the hills, but you'll see us 
again, 
When the cuckoo is calling, and 
woodnotes are gay, 
When the flow’rets are blooming in 
dingle and plain, 
And the brooks sparkle up in the 
sunshine of May. 
Farewell, ye green meadows, 
Farewell, sunny shore, 
The herdsman must leave you, 
The summer is o’er. 


Cuamois Hunter (appearing on the 
top of a cliff) 
Second Variation of the Ranz des Va- 
ches. 

On the heights peals the thunder, and 
trembles the bridge, 

The huntsman bounds on by the 
dizzying ridge. 
Undaunted he hies him 


O’er ice-covered wild, 


Where leaf never budded, 
Nor Spring ever smiled; 
And beneath him an ocean of mist, 
where his eye 
No longer the dwellings of man can 
espy3 
Through the parting clouds only 
The earth can be seen, 
Far down ’neath the vapor 
The meadows of green. 


A change comes over the landscape. A 
rumbling, cracking noise 1s heard 
among the mountains. Shadows of 
clouds sweep across the scene. 


Ruopt, the Fisherman, comes out of his 
cottage. WeERNI, the Huntsman, 
descends from the rocks. Kuont, 
the Shepherd, enters, with a milkpail 
on his shoulders, followed by SEpPt, 
his Assistant. 


Ruodi. Bestir thee, Jenni, haul the 
boat on shore. 
The grizzly Vale-King! 
Glaciers moan, 
The lofty Mytenstein draws on his 
hood, 
And from the Stormcleft chilly blows 
the wind; 
The storm will burst before we are 
prepared. 
Kuont. Twill rain ere long; my 
sheep browse eagerly, 
And Watcher there is scraping up 
the earth. 

Wernt. ‘The fish are leaping, and 
the water-hen 
Dives up and down. 

coming on. 


comes, the 


A storm 1s 


1Vale-King: The German is, Thalvogt, Ruler of 
the Valley—the name given figuratively to a dense 
grey mist which the south wind sweeps into the val- 
leys from the mountain tops. It is well known as the 
precursor of stormy weather. 
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Kuoni (to his boy). 
Look, Seppi, if the cattle are not 
straying. 
Seppt. There goes brown Liesel, I 
can hear her bells. 
Kuont. Then all are safe; she ever 
ranges farthest. 
Ruodi. You’ve a fine yoke of bells 
there, master herdsman. 
Werni. And likely cattle, too. Are 
they your own? 
Kuont. Vm not so rich. They are 
the noble lord’s 
Of Attinghaus, and trusted to my care. 
Ruodi. How gracefully yon heifer 
bears her ribbon! 
Kuont. Ay, well she knows she’s 
leader of the herd, 
And, take it from her, she’d refuse to 
feed. 
Ruodi. You're joking now. A 
beast devoid of reason— 
Werni. That’s easy said. But 
beasts have reason, too,— 
And that we know, we men that hunt 
the chamois: 
They never turn to feed—sagacious 
creatures |— 
Till they have placed a sentinel 
ahead, 
Who pricks his ears whenever we 
approach, 
And gives alarm with clear and 
piercing pipe. 
Ruodi (to the shepherd). 
Are you for home? 
Kuoni. The Alp is grazed quite 
bare. 
Werni. A safe return, my friend! 
Kuont. The same to you! 
Men come not always back from 
tracks like yours. 
Ruodi. But who comes here, 
running at topmost speed? 


Wernt. I know the man; ’tis 
Baumgart of Alzellen. 
Konrad Baumgarten (rushing in 


breathless). 
For God’s sake, ferryman, your boat! 
Ruodi. How now? 
Why all this haste? 
Baum. Cast off! My 


life’s at stake! 
Set me across! 
Kuoni. Why, what’s the 
matter, friend? 
Werni. Who are pursuing you? 
First tell us that. 
Baum. (to the fisherman). 
Quick, quick, e’en now they’re close 
upon my heels! 
The Viceroy’s horsemen are in hot 
pursuit! 
I’m a lost man, should they lay hands 
upon me. 
Ruodi. Why are the troopers in 
pursuit of you? 
Baum. First save my life, and then 
Pll tell you all. 
Werni. Yhere’s blood upon your 
garments—how is this? 
Baum. The imperial Seneschal, 
who dwelt at Rossberg— 
Kuont. How! What! The Wolf- 
shot? Is it he pursues you? 
Baum. He'll ne’er hurt man again; 
I’ve settled him. 
All (starting back). 
Now, God forgive you, what is this 
you’ve done! 
Baum. What every free man in my 
place had done. 
I have but used mine own good house- 
hold right 
’Gainst him that would have wrong’d 
my wife—my honor. 
Kuont. And has he wrong’d you in 
your honor, then? 
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Baum. That he did not fulfil his 
foul desire 
Is due to God and to my trusty axe. 
Wernt. You’ve cleft his skull then, 
have you, with your axe? 
Kuoni. O, tell us all! You’ve time 
enough, before 
The boat can be unfastened from its 
moorings. 
Baum. When I was in the forest 
felling timber, 
My wife came running out in mortal 


fear. 

“The Seneschal,” she said, “was in 
my house, 

Had order’d her to get a bath pre- 
pared, 

And thereupon had ta’en unseemly 
freedoms, 

From which she rid herself, and flew 
to me.” 

Arm’d as I was, I sought him, and my 
axe 

Has given his bath a bloody benedic- 
tion. 


Werni. And you did well; no man 
can blame the deed. 
Kuoni. The tyrant! Now he has 
his just reward! 
We men of Unterwald have owed it 
long. 
Baum. The deed got wind, and 
now they’re in pursuit. 
Heavens! whilst we speak, the time is 
flying fast. 
[It begins to thunder. 
Kuont. Quick, ferryman, and set 
the good man over. 
Ruodi. Impossible! a storm is close 
at hand, 
Wait tillit pass! You must. 
Baum. 
heavens! 
I cannot wait; the least delay is death. 


Almighty 


Kuoni (to the fisherman). 
Push out—God with you! We should 
help our neighbors; 
The like misfortune may betide us all. 
[Thunder and the roaring of the wind. 
Ruodi. The South-wind’s up! See 
how the lake is rising! 
I cannot steer against both storm and 
wave. 
Baum. (clasping him by the knees). 
God so help you, as now you pity me! 
Werni. His life’s at stake. Have 
pity on him, man! 
Kuoni. He is a father: has a wife 
and children. 
[Repeated peals of thunder. 
Ruodi. What! and have I not, 
then, a life to lose, 
A wife and child at home as well as 
he? 
See, how the breakers foam, and toss, 
and whirl, 
And the lake eddies up from all its 
depths! 
Right gladly would I save the worthy 
man, 
But ’tis impossible, as you must see. 
Baum. (still kneeling). 
Then must I fall into the tyrant’s 
hands, 
And with the port of safety close in 
sight! 
Yonder it lies! My eyes can measure 
it, 
My very voice can echo to its shores. 
There is the boat to carry me across, 
Yet must I lie here helpless and for- 
lorn. 
Kuont. Look! who comes here? 
Ruodi. °Tis Tell, brave 
Tell, of Biirglen. 
[Enter TELL with a cross-bow. 
Tell. Who is the man that here 
implores for aid? 
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Kuont. He is from Alzellen, and to 
guard his honor 
From touch of foulest shame, has 
slain the Wolfshot, 
The Imperial Seneschal, who dwelt 
at Rossberg. 
The Viceroy’s troopers are upon his 
heels; 
He begs the boatman here to take 
him over, 
But he, in terror of the storm, refuses. 
Ruodi. Well, there is Tell can 
steer as well as I, 
He'll be my judge, if it be possible. 
[Violent peals of thunder—the lake 
becomes more tempestuous. 
Am [ to plunge into the jaws of hell? 
I should be mad to dare the desperate 
act. 
Tell. The brave man thinks upon 
himself the last. 
Put trust in God, and help him in his 
need! 
Ruodi. Safe in the port, ’tis easy 
to advise. 
There is the boat, and there the lake! 
Try you! 
Tell. The lake may pity, but the 
Viceroy will not. 
Come, venture, man! 
Shepherd and Huntsman. 
O save him! save him! 
save him! 
Ruodi. Though ’twere my brother, 
or my darling child, 
I would not go. It is St. Simon’s day, 
The lake is up, and calling for its 
victim. 
Tell. Nought’s to be done with 
idle talking here. 
Time presses on—the man must be 
assisted. 
Say, boatman, will you venture? 


Ruodi. No; not I. 


Tell. In God’s name, then, give me 
the boat! I will, 
With my poor strength, see what is to 


be done! 
Kuont. Ha, noble Tell! 
Wernt. That’s like a gal- 


lant huntsman! 
Baum. You are my angel, my 
preserver, Tell. 
Tell. | may preserve you from the 
Viceroy’s power, 
But from the tempest’s rage another 
must. 
Yet you had better fall into God’s 
hands 
Than into those of men. 
[To the herdsman. 
Herdsman, do thou 
Console my wife, should aught of ill 
befall me. 
I do but what I may not leave undone. 
[He leaps into the boat. 
Kuont (to the fisherman). 
A pretty man to be a boatman, truly! 
What Tell could risk, you dared not 
venture on. 
_ Ruodi. Far better men than I 
would not ape Tell. 
There does not live his fellow ’mong 
the mountains. 
Wernt (who has ascended a rock). 
He pushes off. God help thee now, 
brave sailor! 
Look how his bark is reeling on the 
waves! 
Kuoni (on the shore). 
The surge has swept clean over it. 


And now 
’*Tis out of sight. Yet stay, there ’tis 
again! 
Stoutly he stems the breakers, noble 
fellow! 
Seppt. Here come the troopers 


hard as they can ride! 
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Kuoni. Heavens! so they do! Why, 

that was help, indeed. 
[Enter a troop of horsemen. 

ist H. Give up the murderer! 
You have him here! 

and H. This way he came! ’Tis 
useless to conceal him! 

Ruodi and Kuoni. Whom do you 
mean? 

1st H. (discovering the boat). The 
devil! 
What do I see? 

Wernt (from above). 

Is’t he in yonder boat ye seek? Ride 

on, 

’ Ifyoulay to, youmayo’ertakehim yet. 
and H. Curse on you, he’s escaped! 
Ist H. (to the shepherd and fisher- 

man). 
You help’d him off, 

And you shall pay for it. Fall on 

their herds! 

Down with the cottage! burn it! beat 

it down! 
[They rush off. 
Seppi (hurrying after them). Oh my 
poor lambs! 
Kuont. (following him). Unhappy 
me, my herds! 
Wernt. The tyrants! 
Ruodi (wringing his hands). Right- 
eous Heaven! Oh when will come 
Deliverance to this devoted land? 
[Exeunt severally. 


ScENE II 
A lime tree in front of STAUFFACHER’S 
house at Steinen, in Schwyts, upon 
the public road, near a bridge. 
WERNER STAUFFACHER and PFEIFFER 


of Lucerne, enter into conversation. 


Pfeiff. Ay, ay, friend Stauffacher, 


as I have said, 


Swear not to Austria, if you can help 
it. 
Hold by the Empire stoutly as of 
yore, 
And God preserve you in your ancient 
freedom! 
[Presses his hand warmly and 1s going. 
Stauff. Wait till my mistress comes. 
Now do! You are 
My guest in Schwytz—I in Lucerne 
am yours. 
Pfeif. Thanks! thanks! But I 
must reach Gersau to-day. 
Whatever grievances your rulers’ 
pride 
And grasping avarice may yet inflict, 
Bear them in patience—soon a change 


may come. . 
Another emperor may mount the 
throne. 
But Austria’s once, and you are hers 
for ever. [Extt. 


STAUFFACHER sits down sorrowfully 
upon a bench under the lime tree. 
GERTRUDE, his wife, enters, and 
finds him in this posture. She 
places herself near him, and looks at 
him for some time in silence. 


Gert. So sad, my love! I scarcely 

know thee now. 

For many a day in silence I have 
mark’d 

A moody sorrow furrowing thy brow. 

Some silent grief 1s weighing on thy 
heart. 

Trust it tome. I am thy faithful wife, 

And I demand my half of all thy 


cares. 
[STAUFFACHER gives her his hand and 
as silent. 


Tell me what can oppress thy spirits 
thus? 
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Thy toil is blest—the world goes well 
with thee— 
Our barns are full—our cattle, many 
a score; 
Our handsome team of sleek and 
well-fed steeds 
Brought from the mountain pastures 
safely home, 
To winter in their comfortable 
stalls. 
There stands thy house—no noble- 
man’s more fair! 
*Tis newly built with timber of the 
best, 
All grooved and fitted with the nicest 
skill; 
Its many glistening windows tell of 
comfort! 
*Tis quarter’d o’er with scutcheons 
of all hues, 
And proverbs sage, which passing 
travellers 
Linger to read, and ponder o’er their 
meaning. 
Stauff. The house is strongly built, 
and handsomely, 
But, ah! the ground on which we 
built it totters. 
Gert. Tell me, dear Werner, what 
you mean by that? 
Stauff. No later since than yester- 


day I sat 

Beneath this linden, thinking with 
delight 

How fairly all was finished, when from 
Kiissnacht 

The Viceroy and his men came riding 
by. 

Before this house he halted in sur- 
prise: 

At once I rose, and, as beseemed his 
rank, 


Advanced respectfully to greet the 
lord. 


To whom the Emperor delegates his 
power, 

As judge supreme within our Canton 
here. 

“Who is the owner of this house?” 
he asked, 

With mischief in his thoughts, for 
well he knew. 

With prompt decision, thus I an- 
swered him: 

“The Emperor, your grace—my lord 
and yours, 

And held by me in fief.” On this he 
answered, 

“T am the Emperor’s viceregent here, 

And will not that each peasant churl 
should build 

At his own pleasure, bearing him as 
freely 

As though he were the master in the 
land. 

I shall make bold to put a stop to 
this!” 

So saying, he, with menaces, rode off 

And left me musing with a heavy 


heart 
On the fell purpose that his words 
betray’d. 
Gert. Mine own dear lord and 


husband! Wilt thou take 

A word of honest counsel from thy 
wife? 

I boast to be the noble Iberg’s child, 

A man of wide experience. Many a 
time, 

As we sat spinning in the winter 
nights, 

My sisters and myself, the people’s 
chiefs 

Were wont to gather round our 
father’s hearth, 

To read the old imperial charters, and 

To hold sage converse on the coun- 
try’s weal. 
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Then heedfully I listened, marking 
well 

What or the wise man thought, or 
good man wished; 

And garner’d up their wisdom in my 
heart. 

Hear then, and mark me well; for, 
thou wilt see, 

I long have known the grief that 
weighs thee down. 

The Viceroy hates thee, fain would 
injure thee, 

For thou hast cross’d his wish to 
bend the Swiss 

In homage to this upstart house of 
princes, 

And kept them staunch, like their 
good sires of old, 

In true allegiance to the Empire. Say, 

Is’t not so, Werner? Tell me, am I 
wrong? 

Stauff. "Tis even so. For this doth 
Gessler hate me. 
Gert. He burns with envy, too, to 

see thee living 

Happy and free on thine inheritance, 

For he has none. From the Emperor 
himself 

Thou hold’st in fief the lands thy 
fathers left thee. 

There’s not a prince i’ the Empire 
that can show 

A better title to his heritage; 

For thou hast over thee no lord but 
one, 

And he the mightiest of all Christian 
kings. 

Gessler, we know, is but a younger 
son, 

His only wealth the knightly cloak he 
wears; 

He therefore views an honest man’s 
good fortune 

With a malignant and a jealous eye. 


Long has he sworn to compass thy 
destruction. 

As yet thou art uninjured. Wilt thou 
wait 

Till he may safely give his malice 
scope? 

A wise man would anticipate the 
blow. 


Stauff. What’s to be done? 


Gert. Now hear what 

I advise. 

Thou knowest well, how here with us 
in Schwytz 

All worthy men are groaning under- 
neath 

This Gessler’s grasping, grinding 
tyranny. 

Doubt not the men of Unterwald as 
well, 

And Uri, too, are chafing like our- 
selves 

At this oppressive and heart-weary- 
ing yoke. 

For there, across the lake, the 
Landenberg 

Wields the same iron rule as Gessler 
here— 


No fishing-boat comes over to our side 

But brings the tidings of some new 
encroachment, 

Some outrage fresh, more grievous 
than the last. 

Then it were well that some of you— 
true men— 

Men sound at heart, should secretly 
devise 

How best to shake this hateful thral- 
dom off. 

Well do I know that God would not 
desert you, 

But lend his favor to the righteous 
cause. 

Hast thou no friend in Uri, say, to 
whom 
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Thou frankly may’st unbosom all thy 

thoughts? 
Stauff. I know full many a gallant 

fellow there, 

And nobles, too,—great men, of high 

repute, 

In whom I can repose unbounded 
trust. [Rising. 

Wife! What a storm of wild and 
perilous thoughts 

Hast thou stirr’d up within my 
tranquil breast? 

The darkest musings of my bosom 
thou 

Hast dragg’d to light, and placed 
them full before me; 

And what I scare dared harbor e’en 
in thought 

Thou speakest plainly out, with 
fearless tongue. 

But hast thou weigh’d well what thou 
urgest thus? 

Discord will come, and the fierce 
clang of arms, Ns 

To scare this valley’s long unbroken 
peace, 

If we, a feebleshepherd race, shall dare 

Him to the fight, that lords it o’er 


the world. 

Ev’n now they only wait some fair 
pretext 

For setting loose their savage warrior 
hordes, 

To scourge and ravage this devoted 
land, 

To lord it o’er us with the victor’s 
rights, 

And, ’neath the show of lawful chas- 
tisement, 


Despoil us of our chartered liberties. 
Gert. You, too, are men; can wield 
a battle-axe 
As well as they. God ne’er deserts the 
brave. 


Stauff. Oh wife! a horrid, ruthless 
fiend is war, 
That strikes at once the shepherd and 
his flock. 
Gert. Whate’er great Heaven in- 
flicts, we must endure; 
No heart of noble temper brooks in- 
justice. 
Stauff. This house—thy pride— 
war, unrelenting war, 


Will burn it down. 


Gert. And did I think this 
heart 
Enslaved and fettered to the things 
of earth, 


With my own hand I’d hurl the 
kindling torch. 
Stauff. Thou hast faith in human 
kindness, wife; but war 
Spares not the tender infant in its 


cradle. 
Gert. There is a friend to innocence 
in heaven! 
Look forward, Werner—not behind 
you, now! 


Stauff. We men may perish brave- 
ly, sword in hand; 
But oh, what fate, my Gertrude, may 
be thine? 
Gert. None are so weak but one 
last choice is left. 
A spring from yonder bridge, and I 
am free! 
Stauff. (embracing her). 
Well may he fight for hearth and 
home, that clasps 
A heart so rare as thine against his 


own! 

What are the hosts of Emperors to 
him? 

Gertrude, farewell! I will to Uri 
straight. 


There lives my worthy comrade, 
Walter Fiirst; 
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His thoughts and mine upon these 
times are one. 

There, too, resides the noble Banneret 

Of Attinghaus. High though of blood 
he be, 

He loves the people, honors their old 
customs. 

With both of these I will take counsel 
how 

To rid us bravely of our country’s foe. 

Farewell! and while I am away, bear 
thou 

A watchful eye in management at 
home. 

The pilgrim, journeying to the house 
of God, 

And pious monk, collecting for his 
cloister, 

To these give liberally from purse 
and garner. 

Stauffacher’s house would not be hid. 
Right out 

Upon the public way it stands, and 
offers 

To all that pass an hospitable roof. 


[While they are retiring, TELL enters 
with BAUMGARTEN. 


Tell. Now, then, you have no 
further need of me. 
Enter yon house. *Tis Werner Stauf- 
facher’s, 
A man that is a father to distress. 


See, there he is, himself! Come, 
follow me. 
[They retire up. Scene changes. 
Scene III 


A common near Altdorf. On an 
eminence in the background a Castle 
in progress of erection, and so far 
advanced that the outline of the whole 
may be distinguished. The back 
part 15 finished; men are working at 


the front. Scaffolding, on which the 
workmen are going up and down. A 
Slater 15 seen upon the highest part 
of the roof. Allis bustle and actiity. 


Taskmaster, Mason, Workmen and 
Laborers. 


Task. (with a stick, urging on the 
workmen). 

Up, up! You’ve rested long enough. 
To work! 
The stones here! 

and the lime! 
And let his lordship see the work 
advanced, 
When next he comes. These fellows 
crawl like snails! 
[To two laborers, with loads. 
What! call ye that aload? Go, double 
it. 
Is this the way ye earn your wages, 
laggards? 
' 1st W. ’Vis very hard that we must 
bear the stones 
To make a keep and dungeon for 
ourselves! 
Task. What’s that you mutter? 
*Tis a worthless race, 
And fit for nothing but to milk their 
cows, 
And saunter idly up and down the 
mountains. 
Old Man (sinks down exhausted). 
I can no more. 
Task. (shaking him). 
Up, up, old man, to work! 
1st W. Have you no bowels of 
compassion, thus 
To press so hard upon a poor old man 
That scarce can drag his feeble limbs 
along? 
Master Mason and Workmen. 
Shame, shame upon you—shame! It 
cries to heaven! 


Now the mortar 
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Task. Mind your own business. 
I but do my duty. 
1st W. Pray, master, what’s to be 
the name of this 
Same castle, when ’tis built? 
Task. The Keep of Uni; 
For by it we shall keep you in sub- 
jection. 
Work. The Keep of Uri? 
Task. Well, why laugh at 
that? 
2nd W. So you'll keep Uri with 
this paltry place! 
1st W. How many mole-hills such 
as that must first 
Be piled above each other, ere you 
make 
A mountain equal to the least in 
Uni? 
[TASKMASTER retires up the stage. 
Mas. M. Vl drown the maliet in 
the deepest lake, 
That served my hand on this accursed 
pile. 
[Enter TELL and STAUFFACHER. 
Stauff. O, that I had not lived to 
see this sight! 
Tell. Here ’tis not good to be. Let 
us proceed. 
Stauff. Am I in Uri, in the land of 
freedom? 
Mas. M. O, sir, if you could only 
see the vaults 
Beneath these towers. The man that 
tenants them 
Will never hear the cock crow more. 
Stauff. O God! 
Mason. Look at these ramparts 
and these buttresses, 
That seem as they were built to last 
for ever. 
Tell. Hands can destroy whatever 
hands have rear’d. 
[Pointing to the mountains. 


Tuat house of freedom God hath built 


for us. 


[4 drum is heard. People enter bear- 
ing acap upon a pole, followed by a 
crier. Women and children throng- 
ing tumultuously after them. 


1st W. What means the drum? 
Give heed! 
Mason. 
a mumming! 
And look, the cap—what can they 
mean by that? 
Crier. In the Emperor’s name, give 


Why, here’s 


ear! 

Work. Hush! silence! 
hush! 

Crier. Ye men of Uri, ye do see 
this cap! 


It will be set upon a lofty pole 

In Altdorf, in the market-place: and 
this 

Is the Lord Governor’s good-will and 
pleasure, 

The cap shall have like honor as 
himself, 

And all shall reverence it with bended 


knee, 

And head uncovered; thus the king 
will know 

Who are his true and loyal subjects 
here; 

His life and goods are forfeit to the 
crown 

That shall refuse obedience to the 
order. 


[The people burst out into laughter. 
The drum beats, and the procession 
passes On. 


ist W. A strange device to fall 
upon, indeed! 
Do reverence to a cap! 
farce! 


A pretty 
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Heard ever mortal anything like 
this? 
Mas. M. Down toa cap on bended 
knee, forsooth! 
Rare jesting this with men of sober 
sense! 
1st W. Nay, were it but the im- 
perial crown, indeed! 
But ’tis the cap of Austria! I’ve seen 
it 
Hanging above the throne in Gessler’s 
hall. 
Mason. The cap of Austria? Mark 
that! A snare 
To get us into Austria’s power, by 
Heaven! 
Work. No freeborn man will stoop 
to such disgrace. 
Mas. M. Come—to our comrades, 
and advise with them! 
[They retire up. 
Tell (to Stauffacher). You see how 
matters stand. Farewell, my 
friend! 
Stauff. Whither away? Oh, leave 
us not so soon. 
Tell. Vhey look for me at home. 
So fare ye well. 
Stauff. My heart’s so full, and has 
so much to tell you. 
Tell. Words will not make a heart 
that’s heavy light. 
Stauff. Yet words may possibly 
conduct to deeds. 
Tell. All we can do is to endure in 
silence. 
Stauff. But shall we bear what is 
not to be borne? 
Tell. Impetuous rulers have the 
shortest reigns. 
When the fierce Southwind rises from 
his chasms, 
Men cover up their fires, the ships in 
haste 


Make for the harbor, and the mighty 
spirit 
Sweeps o’er the earth, and leaves no 
trace behind. 
Let every man live quietly at home; 
Peace to the peaceful rarely is denied. 
Stauff. And is it thus you view our 
grievances? 
Tell. The serpent stings not till it 
is provoked. 
Let them alone; they'll weary of 
themselves 
Whene’er they see we are not to be 
roused. 
Stauf, Much might be done—did 
we stand fast together. 
Tell. When the ship founders, he 
will best escape 
Who seeks no other’s safety but his 
own. 
Stauff. And you desert the com- 
mon cause so coldly? 
Tell. A man can safely count but 
on himself! 
Stauff. Nay, even the weak grow 
strong by union. 
Tell. But the strong man_ is 
strongest when alone. 
Stauf. Your country, then, can- 
not rely on you, 
If in despair she rise against her foes. 
Tell. Tell rescues the lost sheep 
from yawning gulfs: 
Is he a man, then, to desert his 
friends? 
Yet, whatsoe’er you do, spare me 
from council! 
I was not born to ponder and select; 
But when your course of action is 
resolved, 
Then call on Tell: you shall not find 
him fail. 
[Exeunt severally. A sudden tumult is 
heard around the scaffolding. 
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Mason 
wrong? 
First Workman (running forward). 
The slater’s fallen 
from the roof. 
Bertha (rushing in). 
Is he dashed to pieces? Run—save 
him, help! 
If help be possible, save him! Here is 
gold. 
[Throws her trinkets among the people. 
Mason. Hence with your gold,— 
your universal charm, 
And remedy for ill! When you have 
torn 
Fathers from children, husbands from 
their wives, 
And scattered woe and wail through- 
out the land, 
You think with gold to compensate 
for all. 
Hence! Till we saw you, we were 
happy men; 
With you came misery and dark 
despair. 
Bertha (to the TASKMASTER, who has 
returned). 
Lives he? 
[TaskMASTER shakes his head. 
Ill-fated towers, with curses 


built, 


in). What’s 


(running 


And doomed with curses to be 
tenanted! [ Exit. 
Scene IV 


The House of WatTER First. WaAL- 
TER First and ArNnotp Von 
MELCHTHAL enter simultaneously 
at different sides. 

Melch. Good Walter Fiirst. 
Furst. If we should be 
surprised! 

Stay where you are. We are beset 

with spies. 


Meich. Have you no news for me 
from Unterwald? 
What of my father? ’Tis not to be 
borne, 
Thus to be pent up like a felon here! 
What have I done of such a heinous 
stamp, 
To skulk and hide me like a murderer? 
I only laid my staff across the fingers 
Of the pert varlet, when before my 
eyes, 
By order of the governor, he tried 
To drive away my handsome team of 
oxen. 
Furst. You are too rash by far. He 
did no more 
Than what the governor had ordered 
him. 
You had transgress’d, and therefore 
should have paid 
The penalty, however hard, in silence. 
Melch. Was | to brook the fellow’s 
saucy words? 
“That if the peasant must have 
bread to eat, 
Why, let him go and draw the plough 
himself!’ 
It cut me to the very soul to see 
My oxen, noble creatures, when the 
knave 
Unyoked them from the plough. As 
though they felt 
The wrong, they lowed and butted 
with their horns. 
On this I could contain myself no 
longer, 
And, overcome by passion, struck him 
down. 
First. O, we old men can scarce 
command ourselves! 
And can we wonder youth should 
break its bounds? 
Meich. Vm only sorry for my 
father’s sake! 
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To be away from him, that needs so 
much 

My fostering care! 
detests him, 

Because he hath, whene’er occasion 
served, 

Stood stoutly up for right and liberty. 

Therefore they’ll bear him hard— 
the poor old man! 

And there is none to shield him from 
their gripe. 

Come what come may, I must go 
home again. 

Fiirst. Compose yourself, and wait 

in patience till 

We get some tidings o’er from Unter- 


The governor 


wald. 

Away! away! I hear a knock! Per- 
haps 

A message from the Viceroy! Get 
thee in. 


You are not safe from Landen- 
berger’s arm 
In Uni, for these tyrants pull together. 
Melch. They teach us Switzers 
what we ought to do. 
Fiirst. Away! ll call you when the 
coast is clear. 
. [MELCHTHAL retires. 
Unhappy youth! I dare not tell him 
all 
The evil that my boding heart pre- 
dicts! 
Who’s there? The door ne’er opens, 
but I look 
For tidings of mishap. Suspicion lurks 
With darkling treachery in every 
nook, 
Even to our inmost rooms they force 
their way, 
These myrmidons of power; and soon 
we'll need 
To fasten bolts and bars upon our 
doors. 


[He opens the door, and steps back in 
surprise as WERNER STAUFFACHER 
enters. 

What do I see? You, Werner? Now, 

by Heaven! 

A valued guest, indeed. No man e’er 

set , 

His foot across this threshold, more 

esteem’d. 

Welcome! thrice welcome, Werner, to 

my roof! 

What brings you here? What seek 

you here in Uri? 
Stauff. (shakes First by the hand). 

The olden times and olden Switzer- 

land. 
First. You bring them with you. 
See how I’m rejoiced. 
My heart leaps at the very sight of 


you. 
Sit down—sit down, and tell me how 
you left 


Your charming wife, fair Gertrude? 
Iberg’s child, 
And clever as her father. Not a man 
That wends from Germany, by 
Meinrad’s Cell, 
To Italy, but praises far and wide 
Your house’s hospitality. But say, 
Have you come here direct from 
Flielen, 
And have you noticed nothing on 
your way 
Before you halted at my door? 
Stauff. (sits down). I saw 
A work in progress, as I came along, 
I little thought to see—that likes me 
ill. 
First. O friend! you’ve lighted on 
my thought at once. 
Stauff. Such things in Uri ne’er 
were known before. 
Never was prison here in man’s 
remembrance, 
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Nor ever any stronghold but the 
grave. 
Furst. You name it well. It is the 
grave of freedom. 
Stauff. Friend, Walter First, I 
will be plain with you. 
No idle curiosity it is 
That brings me here, but heavy cares. 
I left 
Thraldom at home, and thraldom 
meets me here. 
Our wrongs, e’en now, are more than 
we can bear, 
And who shall tell us where they are 


to end? 

From eldest time the Switzer has been 
free, 

Accustom’d only to the mildest 
rule. 


Such things as now we suffer ne’er 
were known 
Since herdsmen first drove cattle to 


the hills. 
First. Yes, our oppressions are 
unparallel’d! 
Why even our own good lord of 
Attinghaus, 
Who lived in olden times, himself 
declares 
They are no longer to be tamely 
borne. 
Stauf, In Unterwalden yonder, 


’tis the same; 

And bloody has the retribution been. 

The imperial Seneschal, the Wolf- 
shot, who 

At Rossberg dwelt, long’d for for- 
bidden fruit— 

Baumgarten’s wife, that lives at 
Alzellen, 

He wished to overcome in shameful 
sort, 

On which the husband slew him with 
his axe. 


First. O, Heaven is just in all its 
judgments still! 
Baumgarten, say you? 

worthy man. 
Has he escaped, and is he safely 
hid? 
Stauff. Your son-in-law conveyed 
him o’er the lake, 
And he lies hidden in my house at 
Steinen. 
He brought the tidings with him of a 
thing 
That has been done at Sarnen, worse 
than all, 
A thing to make the very heart run 
blood! 
Furst. (attentively). 
Say on. What is it? 
Stauff. 
Melchthal, then, 
Just as you enter by the road from 
Kerns, 
An upright man, named Henry of 
the Halden, 
A man of weight and influence in the 
Diet. 
First. Who knows him not? But 
what of him? Proceed. 
Stauff. The Landenberg, to punish 
some offence, 
Committed by the old man’s son, it 
seems, 
Had given command to take the 
youth’s best pair 
Of oxen from his plough; on which the 
lad 
Struck down the messenger and took 
to flight. 
First. But the old father—tell me 
what of him? 
Stauff. The Landenberg sent for 
him, and required 
He should produce his son upon the 
spot; 


A most 


There dwells in 
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And when th’ old man protested, and 

with truth, 

That he knew nothing of the fugi- 

tive, 

The tyrant call’d his torturers. 
Furst. (springs up and tries to 
lead him to the other side). 

Hush, no more! 

Stauffacher(with increasing warmth). 

*‘And though thy son,” he cried, “has 
*scaped me now, 

I have thee fast, and thou shalt feel 

my vengeance.” 

With that they flung the old man to 


the earth, 
And plunged the pointed steel into 
his eyes. 
Fiirst. Merciful Heaven! 


Melch. (rushing out). 
Into his eyes, his eyes? 
Stauff. (addresses himself in aston- 
ishment to WALTER Furst). 
Who is this youth? 
Melch. (grasping him convulsively). 


Into his eyes? Speak, 
speak! 
First. Oh, miserable hour! 
Stauff. Who is it, 
tell me? 


[STAUFFACHER makes a sign to him. 
It is his son! All mghteous heaven! 
Melch. And I 
Must be from thence! What! into 
both his eyes? 
First. Be calm, be calm; and bear 
it like a man! 
Melch. And all for me—for my 
mad, wilful folly! 
Blind, did you say? Quite blind— 
and both his eyes? 
Stauf. Ewv’n so. The fountain of 
his sight’s dried up. 
He ne’er will see the blessed sunshine 
more. 


First. Oh, spare his anguish! 
Melch. Never, never more! 


[Presses his hands upon his eyes and is 
silent for some moments; then turn- 
ing from one to the other, speaks in a 
subdued tone, broken by sobs. 


O the eye’s light, of all the gifts of 
Heaven 

The dearest, best! 
beings live— 

Each fair created thing—the very 
plants 

Turn with a joyful transport to the 
light, 

And he—he must drag on through all 
his days ' 

In endless darkness! Never more for 
him 

The sunny meads shall glow, the 

flow’rets bloom; 

Nor shall he more behold the roseate 
tints 

Of the iced mountain top! To die is 
nothing, 

But to have life, and not have sight, 
—oh, that 

Is misery indeed! Why do you look 

So piteously at me? I have two 
eyes, 

Yet to my poor blind father can give 
neither! 

No, not one gleam of that great sea 
of light, 

That with its dazzling splendor floods 
my gaze. 

Stauff. Ah, I must swell the meas- 

ure of your grief, 

Instead of soothing it. The worst, 
alas! 

Remains to tell. 
him of his all; 

Nought have they left him, save his 
staff, on which, 


From light all 


They’ve stripp’d 
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Blind, and in rags, he moves from 

door to door. 
Melch. Nought but his staff to the 

old eyeless man! 

Stripp’d of his all—even of the light 
of day, 

The common blessing of the meanest 
wretch. 

Tell me no more of patience, of con- 
cealment! 

Oh, what a base and coward thing 
am I, 

That on mine own security I thought, 

And took no care of thine! Thy 
precious head 

Left as a pledge within the tyrant’s 
grasp! 
Hence, craven-hearted 
hence! And all 
My thoughts be vengeance and the 
despot’s blood! 

T’ll seek him straight—no power shall 
stay me now— 

And at his hands demand my father’s 


prudence, 


eyes. 

I'll beard him ’mid a_ thousand 

myrmidons! . 

What’s life to me, if in his heart’s 
best blood 

I cool the fever of this mighty 
anguish. 

[He is going. 

First. Stay, this is . madness, 


Melchthal! What avails 

Your single arm against his power? 
He sits 

At Sarnen high within his lordly 
keep, 

And, safe within its battlemented 
walls, 

May laugh to scorn your unavailing 
rage. 

Melch. And though he sat within 


the icy domes 


Of yon far Schreckhorn—ay, or high- 
er, where, 

Veil’d since eternity, the Jungfrau 
soars, 

Still to the tyrant would I make my 
way; 

With twenty comrades minded like 
myself 

I’d lay his fastness level with the 
earth! 

And if none follow me, and if you 
all, 


In terror for your homesteads and 


your herds, 

Bow in submission to the tyrant’s 
yoke, 

[ll call the herdsmen on the hills 
around me, 


And there beneath heaven’s free and 
boundless roof, 
Where men still feel as men, and 
hearts are true, 
Proclaim aloud this foul enormity! 
Stauff. (to Furst). 
Tis at its height—and are we then to 


wait 

Till some extremity—— 

Melchthal What 
extremity 

Remains for apprehension, when 


men’s eyes 

Have ceased to be secure within their 
sockets? 

Are we defenceless? 
we learn 

To bend the cross-bow,—wield the 
battle-axe? 

What living creature but, in its 
despair, 

Finds for itself a weapon of defence? 

The baited stag will turn, and with 
the show 

Of his dread antlers hold the hounds 
at bay; 


Wherefore did 
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The chamois drags the huntsman 
down th’ abyss 
The very ox, the partner of man’s 
toil, 
The sharer of his roof, that meekly 
bends 
The strength of his huge neck be- 
neath the yoke, 
Springs up, if he’s provoked, whets 
his strong horn, 
And tosses his tormentor to the 
clouds. 
First. If the three 
thought as we three do, 
Something might, then, be done, with 
good effect. 
Stauff. When Uri 
Unterwald replies, 
Schwytz will be mindful of her 
ancient league.! 
Melch. Vve many friends in Unter- 
wald, and none 
That would not gladly venture life 
and limb, 
If fairly backed and aided by the rest. 
Oh, sage and reverend fathers of this 
land, 
Here do I stand before your riper 
years, 
An unskill’d youth, whose voice must 
in the Diet 
Still be subdued into 
silence. 
Do not, because that I am young, 
and want 
Experience, slight my counsel and 
my words. 
°Tis not the wantonness of youthful 
blood 
That fires my spirit, but a pang so 
deep 


Cantons 


calls, when 


respectful 


1 The League, or Bond, of the Three Cantons was 
of very ancient origin. They met and renewed it from 
time to time, especially when their liberties were 
threatened with danger. 


That e’en the flinty rocks must pity 


me. 
You, too, our fathers, heads of 
families, 
And you must wish to have a virtuous 
son, 


To reverence your grey hairs, and 
shield your eyes 
With pious and affectionate regard. 
Do not, I pray, because in limb and 
fortune 
You still are unassail’d, and still your 
eyes 
Revolve undimm’d and sparkling in 
their spheres, 
Oh, do not, therefore, disregard our 
wrongs! 
Above you, too, 
tyrant’s sword. 
You, too, have striven to alienate the 
land 
From Austria. This was all my 
father’s crime: 
You share his guilt, and may his 
punishment. 
Stauffacher (to Furst). 
Do thou resolve! I am prepared to 
follow. 
Furst. First let us learn what steps 
the noble lords 
Von Sillinen and Attinghaus pro- 
pose. 
Their names would rally thousands in 
the cause. 
Melch. Is there a name within the 
Forest Mountains 
That carries more respect than thine 
—and thine? 
To names like these the people cling 
for help 
With confidence—such names are 
household words. 
Rich was your heritage of manly 
Vielen: 


doth hang the 
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And richly have you added to its 
stores. 
What need of nobles? 
work 
Ourselves. Although we stood alone, 
methinks, 
We should be able to maintain our 
rights. 
Stauff. The nobles’ wrongs are not 
sO great as ours. 
The torrent, that lays waste the 
lower grounds, 
Hath not ascended to the uplands yet. 
But let them see the country once in 
arms, 
They'll not refuse to lend a helping 
hand. 
First. Were there an umpire 
*twixt ourselves and Austria, 
Justice and law might then decide our 
quarrel. 
But our oppressor is our emperor too, 
And judge supreme. *Tis God must 
help us, then, 
And our own arm! Be yours the task 
to rouse 
The men of Schwytz; I’ll rally friends 
in Uri. 
But whom are we to send to Unter- 
wald? 
Melch. hither send me. 
should it more concern? 
First. No, Melchthal, no; thou art 
my guest, and I 
Must answer for thy safety 
Melchthal. Letenre- go. 
I know each forest track and moun- 
tain pass; 
Friends too I’ll find, be sure, on 
every hand, 
To give me willing shelter from the 
foe. 
Stauff. Nay, let him go; no traitors 
harbor there: 


Let us do the 


Whom 


For tyranny is so abhorred in Unter- 
wald, 
No minions can be found to work her 
will. 
In the low valleys, too, the Alzeller 
Will gain confederates and rouse the 
country. 
Melch. But how shall we com- 
municate, and not 
Awaken the suspicion of the tyrants? 
Stauff. Might we not meet at 
Brunnen or at Treib, 
Hard by the spot where merchant 
vessels land? 
First. We must not go so openly 
to work. 
Hear my opinion. On the lake’s left 
bank, 
As we sail hence to Brunnen, right 
against 
The Mytenstein, deep-hidden in the 
wood 
A meadow lies, by shepherds called 
the Rooth, 
Because the wood has been uprooted 
there. 
’Tis where our Canton bound’ries 
verge on yours;— 
[To MELcHTHAL. 
Your boat will carry you across from 
Schwytz. 
[To STAUFFACHER. 
Thither by lonely bypaths let us wend 
At midnight, and deliberate o’er our 
plans. 
Let each bring with him there ten 
trusty men, 
All one at heart with us; and then we 
may 
Consult together for the general weal, 
And, with God’s guidance, fix our 
onward course 
Stauff. So let it be. 
your true right hand! 


And now 
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Yours, too, young man! and as we 
now three men 

Among ourselves thus knit our hands 
together 

In all sincerity and truth, e’en so 

Shall we three Cantons, too, together 
stand 

In victory and defeat, in life and 
death. 

First and Melchthal. 

death. 

[They hold their hands clasped to- 


gether for some moments in silence. 


In life and 


Melchthal. Alas, my old blind 
father! 
Thou canst no more behold the day 
of freedom; 
But thou shalt hear it. When from 
Alp to Alp 


The beacon fires throw up their 
flaming signs, 

And the proud castles of the tyrants 
fall, 

Into thy cottage shall the Switzer 
burst, 

Bear the glad tidings to thine ear, and 
o’er 

Thy darken’d way shall Freedom’s 
radiance pour. 


ACT SECOND 
ScENE I 
The Mansion of the BARON oF ATTING- 
HAUSEN. A Gothic Hall, decorated 
with escutcheons and helmets. The 
Baron, a grey-headed man, eighty- 
five years old, tall and of a com- 
manding mien, clad in a furred 
pelisse, and leaning on a staff tipped 
with chamois horn. Kuont and six 
hands standing round him with 
rakes and _ scythes. ULRICH OF 
RUDENZ enters in the costume of a 


Knight. 


Rud. Uncle, I’m here! Your will? 
Attinghausen. First let me 
share, 
After the ancient custom of our 
house, 
The morning cup with these my 
faithful servants! 
[He drinks from a cup, which 1s then 
passed round. 
Time was, I stood myself in field and 


wood, 

With mine own eyes directing all 
their toil, 

Even as my banner led them in the 
fight; 


Now I am only fit to play the steward; 
And, if the genial sun come not to me, 
I can no longer seek it on the moun- 


tains. 

Thus slowly, in an ever narrowing 
sphere, 

I move on to the narrowest and the 
last, 

Where all life’s pulses cease. I now 
am but 

The shadow of my former self, and 
that 

Is fading fast—’twill soon be but a 
name. 


Kuoni (offering RUDENZ the cup). 
A pledge, young master! 
[RUDENz hesitates to take the cup. 
Nay, Sir, drink it off! 
One cup, one heart! You know our 
proverb, Sir? 
Atting. Go, children, and at eve, 
when work is done, 
We'll meet and talk the country’s 
business over. 
[Exeunt Servants. 
Belted and plumed, and all thy 
bravery on! 
Thou art for Altdorf—for the castle, 
boy? 


Rud. Yes, uncle. Longer may I 
not delay— 
Attinghausen (sitting down). 
Why in such haste? Say, are thy 
youthful hours 
Doled in such niggard measure that 
thou must 
Be chary of them to thy aged uncle? 
Rud. I see my presence is not 
needed here, 
I am but as a stranger in this 
house. 
Attinghausen (gazes fixedly at him 
for a considerable time). 


Alas, thou art indeed! Alas, that 
home 

To thee has grown so strange! Oh, 
Uly! Uly! 


I scarce do know thee now, thus 
deck’d in silks, 

The peacock’s feather flaunting in 
thy cap, 

And purple mantle round thy shoul- 
ders flung; 

Thou look’st upon the peasant with 
disdain, 

And takest with a blush his honest 
greeting. 

Rud. All honor due to him I 

gladly pay, 

But must deny the right he would 
usurp. 

Atting. The sore displeasure of the 

king is resting 

Upon the land, and every true man’s 
heart 

Is full of sadness for the grievous 
wrongs 

We suffer from our tyrants. 
alone 

Art all unmoved amid the general 
grief. 

Abandoning thy friends, thou tak’st 
thy stand 


Thou 
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Beside thy country’s foes, and, as in 
scorn 

Of our distress, pursuest giddy joys, 

Courting the smiles of princes, all the 
while 

Thy country bleeds beneath their 
cruel scourge. 

Rud. The land is sore oppress’d, 

I know it, uncle. 

But why? Who plunged it into this 
distress? 

A word, one little easy word, might 
buy 

Instant deliverance from such dire 
oppression, 

And win the good-will of the Em- 
peror. 

Woe unto those who seal the people’s 
eyes, 

And make them adverse to their 
country’s good— 

The men who, for their own vile, 
selfish ends, 

Are seeking to prevent the Forest 
States 

From swearing fealty to Austria’s 
House, 

As all the countries round about have 
done. 

It fits their humor well to take their 
seats 

Amid the nobles on the Herrenbank, 

They'll have the Cesar for their 
lord, forsooth,— 

That is to say, they'll have no lord at 
all. 

Aiting. Must I hear this, and from 

thy lips, rash boy! 


Rud. You urged me to this 
answer. Hear me out. 
What, uncle, 1s the character you’ve 
stoop’d 
To fill contentedly through life? 
Have you 
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No higher pride than in these lonely 
wilds 
To be the Landamman or Banneret,! 
The petty chieftain of a shepherd 
race? 
How! Were it not a far more glorious 
choice 
To bend in homage to our royal lord, 
And swell the princely splendors of 
his court, 
Than sit at home, the peer of your own 
vassals, 
And share the judgment-seat with 
vulgar clowns? 
Atting. Ah, Uly, Uly; all too well 
I see, 
The tempter’s voice has caught thy 
willing ear, 
And pour’d its subtle poison in thy 
heart. 
Rud. Yes, I conceal it not. It 
doth offend 
My inmost soul to hear the stranger’s 
gibes, 
That taunt us with the name of 
“Peasant Nobles!” 
Think you the heart that’s stirring 
here can brook, 
While all the young nobility around 
Are reaping honor under Habsburg’s 
banner, . 
That I should loiter, in inglorious 
ease, 
Here on the heritage my fathers left, 
And in the dull routine of vulgar toil 
Lose all life’s glorious spring? In 
other lands 
Deeds are achieved. A world of fair 
renown 
Beyond these mountains stirs in 
martial pomp. 
1Landamman: an officer chosen by the Swiss Ge- 
meinde, or Diet, to preside over them. Banneret: an 


officer entrusted with the keeping of the State Ban- 
ner, and such others as were taken in battle. 


My helm and shield are rusting in 
the hall; 

The martial trumpet’s spirit-stirring 
blast, 

The herald’s call, inviting to the 
lists, 

Rouse not the echoes of these vales, 
where nought 

Save cowherd’s horn and cattle bell 
is heard 

In one unvarying dull monotony. 

Atting. Deluded boy, seduced by 

empty show! 

Despise the land that gave thee 
birth! Ashamed 

Of the good ancient customs of thy 
sires! 

The day will come when thou, with 
burning tears, 

Wilt long for home, and for thy 
native hills, 

And that dear melody of tuneful 
herds 

Which now, in proud disgust, thou 
dost despise! 

A day when thou wilt drink its tones 
in sadness, 

Hearing their music in a foreign land. 

Oh! potent is the spell that binds to 
home! 

No, no, the cold, false world is not for 
thee. 

At the proud court, with thy true 
heart, thou wilt 


For ever feel a stranger among 
strangers. 

The world asks virtues of far other 
stamp 


Than thou hast learned within these 
simple vales. 

But go—go thither,—barter thy free 
soul, 

Take land in fief, become a prince’s 
vassal, 
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Where thou might’st be lord para- 
mount, and prince 

Of ail thine own unburden’d heritage! 

O, Uly, Uly, stay among thy people! 

Go not to Altdorf. Oh, abandon not 

The sacred cause of thy wrong’d 
native land! 

I am the last of all my race. My 
name 

Ends with me. Yonder hang my hdm 
and shield; 

They will be buried with me in the 
grave. 

And must IJ think, when yielding up 
my breath, 

That thou but wait’st the closing of 
mine eyes 

To stoop thy knee to this new feudal 
court, 

And take in vassalage from Austria’s 
hands 

The noble lands which I from God 
recaved, 

Free and unfetter’d as the mountain 
air! 

Rud. “Tis vain for us to strive 

against the king. 

The world pertains to him:—shall we 
alone, 

In mad, presumptuous obstinacy, 
strive 

To break that mighty chain of lands 
which he 

Hath drawn around us with his giant 
grasp? 

His are the markets, his the courts,— 
his, too, 

The highways; nay, the very carrier's 
horse, 

That trafics on the Gotthardt, pays 
him toll 

By his dominions, as within a net, 

We are enclosed, and girded round 
about. 


—And will the Empire shield us? 


Say, can it 

Protect itself *gainst Austria’s grow- 
ing power? 

To God, and not to emperors must we 
look! 

What store can on their promises be 
placed, 

When they, to meet their own neces- 
sities, 

Can pawn, and even alienate the 
towns 

That flee for shelter neath the Eagle’s 
wings? 

No, uncle! It is wise and wholesome 
prudence, 


In times like these, when faction’s 
all abroad, 

To own attachment to some mighty 
chief. 

The imperial crown’s transferred 
from line to line, 

It has no memory for faithful service: 

But to secure the favor of these 
great 

Hereditary masters were to sow 

Seed for a future harvest. 


Attinghausen. Art so wise? 
Wilt thou see clearer than thy noble 
sires, 
Who battled for fair freedom’s costly 
gem 
With life, and fortune, and heroic 
arm? 
Sail down the lake to Lucerne, there 
inquire 


How Austria’s rule doth weigh the 
Cantons down. 

Soon she will come to count our 
sheep, our cattle, 

To portion out the Alps, e’en to their 
summits, 

And in our own free woods to hinder 
us 
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From striking down the eagle or the 


stag; 

To set her tolls on every bridge and 
gate, 

Impoverish us, to swell her lust of 
sway, 

And drain our dearest blood to feed 
her wars. 


No, if our blood must flow, let it be 
shed 

In our own cause! 
liberty 

More cheaply far than bondage. 

Rudenz. What can we, 

A shepherd race, against great 

Albert’s hosts? 
Atting. Learn, foolish boy, to know 

this shepherd race! 

I know them, I have led them on in 
fight,— 

I saw them in the battle at Favenz. 

Austria will try, forsooth, to force on 
us 

A yoke we are determined not to 
bear! 

Oh, learn to feel from what a race 
thou’rt sprung, 

Cast not, for tinsel trash and idle 
show, 

The precious jewel of thy worth away. 

To be the chieftain of a free born 


We purchase 


race, 

Bound to thee only by their unbought 
love, 

Ready to stand—to fight—to die 
with thee, 

Be that thy pride, be that thy noblest 
boast! 

Knit to thy heart the ties of kindred 
—home— 

Cling to the land, the dear land of 
thy sires, 


Grapple to that with thy whole heart 
and soul! 


Thy power is rooted deep and 
strongly here, 
But in yon stranger world thou’lt 
stand alone, 
A trembling reed beat down by every 
blast. 
Oh come! ’tis long since we have seen 
thee, Uly! 
Tarry but this one day. Only to-day 
Go not to Altdorf. Wilt thou? Not 
to-day! 
For this one day, bestow thee on thy 
friends. 
[Takes his hand. 
Rud. I gave my word. Unhand 
me! I am bound. 
Atting. (drops his hand and says, 
sternly). 
Bound, didst thou say? Oh yes, 
unhappy boy, 
Thou art indeed. But not by word or 
oath. 
Tis by the silken mesh of love thou’rt 
bound. 
RUDENZ turns away. 
Ay, hide thee, as thou wilt. ’Tis she, 
I know, 
Bertha of Bruneck, draws thee to the 
court; 
*Tis she that chains thee to the 
Emperor’s service; 
Thou think’st to win the noble 
knightly maid 
By thy apostacy. Be not deceived. 
She is held out before thee as a lure, 
But never meant for innocence like 


thine. 
Rud. No more, ITve heard 
enough. So fare you well. 
\aen 
Atting. Stay, Uly! Stay! Rash 


boy, he’s gone! I can 
Nor hold him back, nor save him 
from destruction. 
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And so the Wolfshot has deserted 
us;— 

Others will follow his example soon. 

This foreign witchery, sweeping o’er 
our hills, 

Tears with its potent spell our youth 
away! 

O luckless hour, when men and man- 
ners strange 

Into these calm and happy valleys 
came, 

To warp our primitive and guileless 
ways. 

The new is pressing on with might. 
The old, 

The good, the simple, fleeteth fast 
away. 

New times come on. A race is spring- 
ing up : 
That think not as 

thought before! 
What do I here? All, all are in the 
grave 
With whom erewhile I moved and 
held converse, 
My age has long been laid beneath 
the sod: 
Happy theman who may not live tosee 
What shall be done by those that 


follow me! 


their fathers 


ScENE II 


A meadow surrounded by high rocks 
and wooded ground. On the rocks 
are tracks, with rails and ladders, by 
which the peasants are afterwards 
seen descending. In the background 
the lake is observed, and over tt a 
moon rainbow in the early part of 
the scene. The prospect 1s closed by 
lofty mountains, with glaciers rising 
behind them. The stage 1s dark; but 
the lake and glaciers ghisten in the 
moonlight. 


MELCHTHAL, BAUMGARTEN, WINKEL- 
RIED, MEYER VON SARNEN, BurkK- 
HART AM BUHEL, ARNOLD VON 
SEwaA, KLaus von DER FLUuE, and 
four other peasants, all armed. 


Melchthal (behind the scenes). 
The mountain pass is open. Follow 
me! 
I see the rock, and little cross upon 
it; 
This is the spot; here is the Rootli. 
[They enter with torches. 


Winkelried. Hark! 
Sewa. The coast is clear. 
Meyer. None of our 


comrades come? 

We are the first, we Unterwaldeners. 
Melch. How far is’t ? the night? 
Baum. The beacon watch 

Upon the Selisberg has just called 

two. 
[A bell is heard at a distance. 
Meyer. Hush! Hark! 


Buhel. The forest chapel’s 
matin bell 
Chimes clearly o’er the lake from 
Switzerland. 


Von F. The air is clear, and bears 
the sound so far. 
Melch. Go, you and you, and light 
some broken boughs, 
Let’s bid them welcome with a cheer- 
ful blaze. 
[Two peasants exeunt. 
Sewa. The moon shines fair to- 
night. Beneath its beams 
The lake reposes, bright as burnish’d 
steel. 
Buhel. They’ll have an easy pas- 
sage. 
Wink. (pointing to the lake). Ha! 
look there! 
See you nothing? 
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Meyer. 
indeed! 
A rainbow in the middle of the night. 
Melch. Formed by the bright re- 
flection of the moon! 
Von F. A sign most strange and 
wonderful, indeed! 
Many there be who ne’er have seen 
the like. 
Sewa. Vis doubled, see, a paler 
one above! 
Baum. A boat is gliding yonder 
right beneath it. 
Melch. That must be 
Stauffacher! I knew 
The worthy patriot would not tarry 
long. 
[Goes with BAUMGARTEN towards the 
shore. 
Meyer. The Uri men are like to be 
the last. 
Buhel. They’re forced to take a 
winding circuit through 
The mountains, for the Viceroy’s spies 
are out. 
[In the meanwhile the two peasants have 
kindled a fire in the centre of the 
stage. 
Melch. (on the shore). 
Who’s there? The word? 
Stauff. (from below). 
of the country. 


What ismitiy VAy, 


Werner 


Friends 


[All retire up the stage, towards the 
party landing from the boat. Enter 
STAUFFACHER, ITEL REepiNG, Hans 
AUF DER Mauer, Jorc ™ Hore, 
Konrap Hunn, ULRICH DER 
SCHMIDT, Jost voN WEILER, and 
three other peasants, armed. 


All. Welcome! 
[While the rest remain behind, ex- 


changing greetings, MELCHTHAL 
comes forward with STAUFFACHER. 


Melch. O worthy Stauffacher, I’ve 
look’d but now 
On him, who could not look on me 
again. 
I’ve laid my hands upon his rayless 
eyes, 
And on their vacant orbits sworn a 
vow 
Of vengeance, only to be cool’d in 
blood. 
Stauf. Speak not of vengeance. 
We are here to meet 
The threatened evil, not to avenge 
the past. 
Now tell me what you’ve done, and 
what secured, 
To aid the common cause in Unter- 
wald, 
How stand the peasantry disposed, 


and how 
Yourself escaped the wiles of treach- 
ery! 
Melch. Through the Surenen’s 


fearful mountain chain, 

Where dreary ice-flelds stretch on 
every side, 

And sound is none, save the hoarse 
vulture’s cry, 

I reach’d the Alpine pasture, where 
the herds 

From Uri and from Engelberg re- 
sort, 

And turn their cattle forth to graze in 
common. 

Still, as I went along, I slaked my 
thirst 

With the coarse oozings of the lofty 
glacier, 

That thro’ the crevices come foaming 
down, 

And turned to rest me in the herds- 
men’s cots, 

Where I was host and guest, until I 
gain’d 
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The cheerful homes and social haunts 
of men. 

Already through these distant vales 
had spread 

The rumor of this last atrocity; 

And wheresoe’er I went, at every 
door, 

Kind words and gentle looks were 
there to greet me. 

I found these simple spirits all in arms 

Against our rulers’ tyrannous en- 
croachments. 

For as their Alps through each suc- 
ceeding year 

Yield the same roots,—their streams 
flow ever on 

In the same channels,—nay, the 
clouds and winds 

The selfsame course unalterably pur- 
sue, 

So have old customs there, from sire 
to son, 

Been handed down, unchanging and 
unchanged; 

Nor will they brook to swerve or turn 
aside 

From the fixed even tenor of their 
life. 

With grasp of their hard hands they 
welcomed me,— 

Took from the walls their rusty 
falchions down,— 

And from their eyes the soul of valor 
flash’d 

With joyful lustre, as I spoke those 
names, 

Sacred to every peasant in the moun- 
tains, 

Your own and Walter Frust’s. What- 
e’er your voice 

Should dictate as the right, they 
swore to do; 

And you they swore to follow e’en to 


death. 


—So sped I on from house to house, 


secure 

In the guest’s sacred privilege;—and 
when 

I reached at last the valley of my 
home, 


Where dwell my kinsmen, scatter’d 
far and near— 
And when I found my father, stript 


and blind, 
Upon the stranger’s straw, fed by the 


alms 
Of charity —— 
Stauffacher. Great Heaven! 
Melchthal. Yet wept I not! 


No—not in weak and unavailing tears 

Spent I the force of my fierce burning 
anguish; 

Deep in my bosom, like some precious 
treasure, 

I lock’d it fast, and thought on deeds 
alone. 

Through every winding of the hills I 
crept,— 

No valley so remote but I explored it; 

Nay, even at the glacier’s ice-clad 
base 

I sought and found the homes of 
living men; 

And still, where’er my wandering 
footsteps turn’d, 

The selfsame hatred of these tyrants 
met me; 

For even there, at vegetation’s verge, 

Where the numb’d earth is barren of 
all fruits, 
Their -grasping hands had been 
stretch’d forth for plunder. 
Into the hearts of all this honest 
race 

The story of my wrongs struck deep, 
and now 

They, to a man, are ours; both heart 
and hand. 
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Stauff. Great things, indeed, you’ve 
wrought in little time. 
Melch. 1 did still more than this. 
The fortresses, 
Rossberg and Sarnen, are the coun- 
try’s dread; 
For from behind their rocky walls the 
foe 
Swoops, as the eagle from his eyrie, 
down, 
And, safe himself, spreads havoc 
o’er the land. 
With my eyes I wish’d to weigh its 
strength, 
So went to Sarnen, and explored the 
castle. 
Stauff. How! Risk thyself e’en in 
the tiger’s den? 
Melch. Disguised in 
weeds I entered it; 
I saw the Viceroy feasting at his 
board— 
Judge if I’m master of myself or no! 
I saw the tyrant and I slew him 
not! 
Stauff. Fortune, indeed, has smiled 
upon your boldness. 


pilgrim’s 


[Meanwhile the others have arrived and 
join MetcHTHAL and STAUF- 
FACHER. 


Yet tell me now, I pray, who are the 


friends, 

The worthy men, who came along 
with you? 

Make me acquainted with them, that 
we may 


Speak frankly, man to man, and 
heart to heart. 
Meyer. In the three Cantons, who, 
sir, knows not you? 
Meyer of Sarnen is my name; and this 
Is Struth of Winkelried, my sister’s 
son. 


Stauf. No unknown name. A 
Winkelried it was 
Who slew the dragon in the fen at 
Weiler, 
And lost his life in the encounter, 
too. 
Wink. That, Master Stauffacher, 
was my grandfather. 
Melch. (pointing to two peasants). 
These two are men belonging to the 
convent 
Of Engelberg, and live behind the 
forest. 
You'll not think ill of them because 
they’re serfs, 
And sit not free upon the soil, like us. 
They love the land, and bear a good 
repute. 
Stauffacher (to them.) 
Give me your hands. 
cause for thanks 
That unto no man owes his body’s 
service. 
But worth is worth, no matter where 
*tis found. 
Hunn. That is Herr Reding, sir, 
our old Landamman. 
Meyer. I know him well. There is 
a suit between us 
About a piece of ancient heritage. 
Herr Reding, we are enemies in court, 
Here we are one. [Shakes his hand. 
Stauffacher. That’s well and 
bravely said. 
Wink. Listen! They come. Hark 
to the horn of Uri! 
[On the right and left armed men are 
seen descending the rocks with torches. 
Mauer. Look, is not that God’s 
pious servant there? 
A worthy priest! The terrors of the 
night 
And the way’s pains and perils scare 
not him, 


He has good 
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A faithful shepherd caring for his 
flock. 
Baum. The Sacrist follows him, 
and Walter Furst. 
But where is Tell? I do not see him 
there. 


[WatTeR Furst, RossELMANN the 
Pastor, PETERMANN the Sacrtst, 
Kuont the Shepherd, WERNI the 
Huntsman, Ruopti the Fisherman, 
and five other countrymen, thirty- 
three in all, advance and take their 
places round the fire. 


First. Thus must we, on the soil 
our fathers left us, 
Creep forth by stealth to meet like 
murderers, 
And in the night, that should her 
mantle lend 
Only to crime and black conspiracy, 
Assert our own good rights, which 
yet are clear 
As is the radiance of the noonday 
sun. 
Melch. So be it. What is woven in 
gloom of night 
Shall free and boldly meet the morn- 
ing light. 
Rossel. Confederates! listen to the 
words which God 
Inspires my heart withal. Here we 
are met 
To represent the general weal. In us 
Are all the people of the land con- 
vened. 
Then let us hold the Diet, as of old, 
And as we’re wont in peaceful times to 
do. 
The time’s necessity be our excuse, 
If there be aught informal in this 
meeting. 
Still, whereso’er men strike for jus- 
tice, there 


Is God, and now beneath his heav’n 
we stand. 
Stauff. *Tis well advised.—Let us, 
then, hold the Diet, 
According to our ancient usages.— 
Though it be night, there’s sunshine 
in our cause. 
Melch. Few though our numbers 
be, the hearts are here 
Of the whole people; here the best 
are met. 
Hunn. The ancient books may not 
be near at hand, 
Yet are they graven in our inmost 
hearts. 
Rossel. ’*Tis well. And now, then, 
let a ring be formed, 
And plant the swords of power within 
the ground.! 
Mauer. Let the Landamman step 
into his place, 
And by his side his secretaries stand. 
Sacrist. There are three Cantons 
here. Which hath the right 
To give the head to the united Coun- 
cil? 
Schwytz may contest that dignity 
with Uni, 
We Unterwald’ners enter not the 
field. 
Melch. We stand aside. We are 
but suppliants here, 
Invoking aid from our more potent 
friends. 
Stauff. Let Uri have the sword. 
Her banner takes, 
In battle, the precedence of our own. 
First. Schwytz, then, must share 
the honor of the sword; 
For she’s the honored ancestor of all. 
Rossel. Let me arrange this gen- 
erous controversy. 
1 plant the swords, etc.: it was the custom at the 


Meetings of the Landes Gemeinde, or Diet, to set 
swords upright in the ground as emblems of authority. 
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Uri shall lead in battle—Schwytz in 
Council. 
First (gives STAUFFACHER his hand) 
Then take your place. 


Stauffacher. Not I. Some 
older man. 
Hofe. Ulrich, the Smith, is the 


most aged here. 
Mauer. A worthy man, but he is 
not a freeman; 
—No bondman can be judge in 
Switzerland. 
Stauff. Is not Herr Reding here, 
our old Landamman? 
Where can we find a worthier man 
than he? 
Fuirst. Let him be Amman and the 
Diet’s chief! 
You that agree with me, hold up vour 
hands! 
[All hold up their right hands. 
Reding (stepping into the centre). 
I cannot lay my hands upon the 
books; 
But by yon everlasting stars I swear 
Never to swerve from justice and the 
right. 


[The two swords are placed before him, 
and a circle formed; Schwytz in the 
centre, Uri on his right, Unterwald 
on his left. 


Reding (resting on his battle-sword). 
Why, at the hour when spirits walk 
the earth, 
Meet the three Cantons of the moun- 
tains here, 
Upon the lake’s inhospitable shore? 
And what the purport of the new 
alliance 
We here contract beneath the starry 
heaven? 
Stauffacher (entering the circle). 
No new alliance do we now contract, 


But one our fathers framed, in 
ancient times, 

We purpose to renew! 
confederates, 

Though mountain ridge and lake 
divide our bounds, 

And every Canton’s ruled by its own 
laws, 

Yet are we but one race, born of one 
blood, 

And all are children of one common 
home. 

Wink. Then is the burden of our 

legends true, 

That we came hither from a distant 
land? 

Oh, tell us what you know, that our 
new league 

May reap fresh vigor from the leagues 
of old. 

Stauf. Hear, then, what aged 

herdsmen tell. There dwelt 

A mighty people in the land that 
lies 

Back to the north. The scourge of 
famine came; 

And in this strait ’twas publicly 
resolved 

That each tenth man, on whom the 
lot might fall, 

Should leave the country. They 
obey’d—and forth, 

With loud lamentings, 
women went, 

A mighty host; and to the south 
moved on. 

Cutting their way through Germany 
by the sword, 

Until they gained these pine-clad 
hills of ours; 

Nor stopp’d they ever on their for- 
ward course 

Till at the shaggy dell they halted, 


where 


For know, 


men and 
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The Mita flows through its luxuriant 


meads. 

No trace of human creature met their 
eye, 

Save one poor hut upon the desert 
shore, 

Where dwelt a lonely man, and kept 
the ferry. 

A tempest raged—the lake rose 


mountains high 

And barr’d their further progress. 
Thereupon 

They view’d the country—found it 
rich in wood, 

Discover’d goodly springs, and felt 


as they 

Were in their own dear native land 
once more. 

Then they resolved to settle on the 
spot; 

Erected there the ancient town of 
Schwytz; 

And many a day of toil had they to 
clear 

The tangled brake and _forest’s 


spreading roots. 

Meanwhile their numbers grew, the 
soil became 

Unequal to sustain them, and they 
cross’d 

To the black mountain, far as Weiss- 
land, where, 

Conceal’d behind eternal walls of ice, 

Another people speak another tongue. 

They built the village Stanz, beside 
the Kernwald; 

The village Altdorf, in the vale of 
Reuss; 

Yet, ever mindful of their parent 
stem, 

The men of Schwytz, from all the 
stranger race, 

That since that time have settled in 


the land, 


Each other recognize. Their hearts 
still know, 
And beat fraternally to kindred blood. 
[Extends his hand right and left. 
Mauer. Ay, we are all one heart, 
one blood, one race! 
All (joining hands). 
We are one people, and will act as 
one. 
Stauff. The nations round us bear 
a foreign yoke, 
For they have yielded to the con- 
queror. 
Nay, e’en within our frontiers may 
be found 
Some that owe villein service to a 


lord, 

A race of bonded serfs from sire to 
son. 

But we, the genuine race of ancient 
Swiss, 

Have kept our freedom from the first 
till now. 

Never to princes have we bow’d the 
knee; 

Freely we sought protection of the 
Empire. 


Rossel. Freely we sought it—freely 
it was given. 
’Tis so set down in Emperor Fred- 
erick’s charter. 
Stauff. For the most free have still 
some feudal lord. 
There must be still a chief, a judge 
supreme, 
To whom appeal may lie, in case of 
strife. 
And therefore was it that our sires 
allow’d, 
For what they had recover’d from 
the waste, 
This honor to the Emperor, the 
lord 
Of all the German and Italian soil; 
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And, like the other free men of his 
realm, 
Engaged to aid him with their swords 
in war; 
And this alone should be the free 
man’s duty, 
To guard the Empire that keeps 
guard for him. 
Melch. He’s but a slave that would 
acknowledge more. 
Stauff. They followed, when the 
Heribann! went forth, 
The imperial standard, and they 
fought its battles! 
To Italy they march’d in arms, to 
place 
The Caesars’ crown upon the Em- 
peror’s head. 
But still at home they ruled them- 
selves in peace, 
By their own laws and ancient usages. 
The Emperor’s only right was to 
adjudge 
The penalty of death; he therefore 
named 
Some mighty noble as his delegate, 
That had no stake nor interest in the 
land 
He was call’d in, when doom was to 
be pass’d, 
And, in the face of day, pronounced 
decree 
Clear and distinctly, fearing no man’s 
hate. 
What traces, here, that we are bonds- 
men? Speak, 
If there be any can gainsay my words! 
Hofe. No! You have spoken but 
the simple truth; 
We never stoop’d beneath a tyrant’s 
yoke. 
Stauf. Even to the Emperor we 
refused obedience 


1Heribann: a muster of warriors, 


When he gave judgment in the 
church’s favor; 

For when the Abbey of Einsiedlen 
claimed 

The Alp our fathers and ourselves 
had grazed, 

And showed an ancient charter, 
which bestowed 

The land on them as being owner- 
less— 

For our existence there had been 
concealed— 

What was our answer? This. 
grant is void, 

No Emperor can bestow what is our 
own: 

And if the Empire shall deny us 
justice, 

We can, within our mountains, right 
ourselves!” 

Thus spake our fathers! And_ shall 
we endure 

The shame and infamy of this new 
yoke, 

And from the vassal brook what never 
king 

Dared, in the fulness of his power, 
attempt? 

This soil we have created for our- 
selves, 

By the hard labor of our hands; we’ve 
changed 

The giant forest, that was erst the 
haunt 

Of savage bears, into a home for man; 

Extirpated the dragon’s brood, that 
wont 

To rise, distent with venom, from 
the swamps; 

Rent the thick misty canopy that 
hung 

Its blighting vapors on the dreary 
waste; 

Blasted the solid rock; o’er the abyss 


“The 
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Thrown the firm bridge for the way- 
faring man: 

By the possession of a thousand years 

The soil is ours. And shall an alien 


lord, 

Himself a vassal, dare to venture 
here, 

On our own hearths insult us,—and 
attempt 

To forge the chains of bondage for 
our hands, 

And do us shame on our own proper 
soil? 

Is there no help against such wrong 
as this? 


[Great sensation among the people. 

Yes! there’s a limit to the despot’s 
power! 

When the oppress’d looks round in 
vain for justice, 

When his sore burden may no more be 
borne, 

With fearless heart he makes appeal 
to Heaven, 

And thence brings down his ever- 
lasting rights, 

Which there abide, inalienably his, 

And indestructible as are the stars. 

Nature’s primeval state returns again, 

Where man stands hostile to his 
fellow man; 

And if all other means shall fail his 
need, 

One last resource remains—his own 
good sword. 

Our dearest treasures call to us for 
aid 

Against the oppressor’s violence; we 
stand 

For country, home, for wives, for 
children here! 

All (clashing their swords). 

Here stand we for our homes, our 

wives, and children. 


Rosselmann (stepping into the circle). 
Bethink ye well before ye draw the 


sword. 

Some peaceful compromise may yet 
be made; 

Speak but one word, and at your feet 
you'll see 

The men who now oppress you. Take 
the terms 

That have been often tendered you; 
renounce 

The Empire, and to Austria swear 
allegiance! 


Mauer. What says the priest? To 
Austria allegiance? 
Buhel. Uearken not to him! 


Winkelried. Tis a traitor’s 
counsel, 
His country’s foe! 
Reding. Peace, peace, 
confederates! 
Serva. Homage to Austria, after 


wrongs like these! 
Flue. Shall Austria extort from us 
by force 
What we denied to kindness and 
entreaty? 
Meyer. Then should we all be 
slaves, deservedly. 
Mauer. Yes! Let him forfeit all a 
Switzer’s rights, 
Who talks of yielding to the yoke of 
Austria! 
I stand on this, Landamman. Let 
this be 
The foremost of our laws! 


Melchthal. Even so! 
Whoe’er 
Shall talk of tamely bearing Austria’s 
yoke, 


Let him be stripp’d of all his rights 
and honors; 

And no man hence receive him at hi; 
hearth! 
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All (raising their right hands). 
Agreed! Be this the law! 
Reding (after a pause). The 
law it is. 
Rossel. Now you are free—by this 
law you are free. 
Never shall Austria obtain by force 
What she has fail’d to gain by friendly 
suit. 
Weil. On with the order of the 
day! Proceed! 
Reding. Confederates! Have all 
gentler means been tried? 
Perchance the Emp’ror knows not of 
our wrongs; 
It may not be his will that thus we 


suffer: 

Were it not well to make one last 
attempt, 

And lay our grievances before the 
throne, 

Ere we unsheath the sword? Force is 
at best 

A fearful thing e’en in a righteous 
cause; 

God only helps when man can help 
no more. 


Stauff. (to Konrap Hunn). 
Here, you can give us information. 
Speak! 
Hunn. I was at Rheinfeld, at the 
Emperor’s palace, 
Deputed by the Cantons to complain 
Of the oppressions of these governors, 
And claim the charter of our ancient 
freedom, 
Which each new king till now has 
ratified. 
I found the envoys there of many a 
town, 
From Suabia and the valley of the 
Rhine, 
Who all received their parchments 
as they wish’d, 


And straight went home again with 
merry heart. 
They sent for me, your envoy, to the 
council, 
Where I was soon dismiss’d with 
empty comfort; 
“The Emperor at present was en- 
gaged; 
Some other time he would attend to 
us!” 
I turn’d away, and passing through 
the hall, 
With heavy heart, in a recess I saw 
The Grand Duke John! in tears, and 
by his side 
The noblelords of Wart and Tegerfeld, 
Who beckon’d me, and said, “Re- 
dress yourselves. 
Expect not justice from the Emperor. 
Does he not plunder his own brother’s 
child, 
And keep from him his just inheri- 
tance? 
The Duke claims his maternal prop- 
erty, 
Urging he’s now of age, and ’tis full 
time 
That he should rule his people and 
dominions; 
What is the answer made to him? 
The king 
Places a chaplet on his head; ‘‘ Behold 
The fitting ornament,” he cries, “of 
youth!” 
Mauer. You hear. 
from the Emperor 
Or right or justice! 
yourselves! 
Reding. No other course is left us. 
Now, advise 
What plan most likely to ensure 
success. 
1Grand Duke John: the Duke of Suabia, who 


soon afterwards assassinated his uncle, for withhold- 
ing his patrimony from him. 


Expect not 


Then redress 
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Fiirst. To shake a thraldom off that 
we abhor, 
To keep our ancient rights inviolate, 
As we received them from our fathers, 
—this, 
Not lawless innovation, is our aim. 
Let Cesar still retain what is his 
due; 
And he that is a vassal, let him pay 
The service he is sworn to faithfully. 
Meyer. I hold my land of Austria 
in fief. 
Furst. Continue, then, to pay your 
feudal service. 
Weil. 
Rappersweil. 
Furst. Continue, then, to pay them 
rent and tithe. 
Rossel. Of Zurich’s Lady I’m the 
humble vassal. 
First. Give to the cloister what 
the cloister claims. 
Stauff. The Empire only is my 
feudal lord. 
First. What needs must be we'll 
do, but nothing further. 
We'll drive these tyrants and their 
minions hence, 
And raze their towering strongholds 
to the ground, 
Yet shed, if possible, no drop of 
blood. 
Let the Emperor see that we were 
driven to cast 
The sacred duties of respect away; 
And when he finds we keep within 
our bounds, 
His wrath, belike, may yield to 
policy; 
For truly is that nation to be fear’d 
That, when in arms, is temp’rate in 
its wrath. 
Reding. But prithee tell us how 
may this be done? 


I’m tenant of the lords of 


The enemy is arm’d as well as we, 
And, rest assured, he will not yield in 
peace. 
Stauff. He will, when’er he sees us 
up in arms; 
We shall surprise him, ere he is pre- 
pared. 
Meyer. ’Tis easily said, but not sc 
easily done. 
Two fortresses of strength command 
the country— 
They shield the foe, and should the 
King invade us, 
The task would then be dangerous 


indeed. 

Rossberg and Sarnen both must be 
secured, 

Before a sword is drawn in either 
Canton. 


Stauff. Should we delay the foe 
will soon be warned; 
We are too numerous for secrecy. 
Meyer. There is no traitor in the 
Forest States. 
Rossel. But even zeal may heed- 
lessly betray. 
First. Delay it longer, and the 
keep at Altdorf 
Will be complete,—the governor 
secure. 
Meyer. 
selves. 
Sacristan. You are unjust. 
Meyer. Unjust! said you? 
Uri taunt us so? 
Reding. Peace, on your oath! 
Meyer. If Schwytz be 
leagued with Uni, 
Why, then, indeed, we must perforce 
be silent. 
Reding. And let me tell you, in 
the Diet’s name, 
Your hasty spirit much disturbs the 
peace. 


You think but of your- 


Dares 
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Stand we not all for the same common 
cause? 
Wink. What if we delay till 
Christmas? *Tis then 
The custom for the serfs to throng the 


castle, 

Bringing the governor their annual 
gifts. 

Thus may some ten or twelve selected 
men 

Assemble unobserved, within its 
walls, 

Bearing about their persons pikes of 
steel, 

Which may be quickly mounted upon 
staves, 

For arms are not admitted to the 
fort. 

The rest can fill the neighboring wood, 
prepared 


To sally forth upon a trumpet’s blast, 
Whene’er their comrades have se- 
cured the gate; 
And thus the castle will be ours with 
ease. 
Melch. The Rossberg I will under- 
take to scale. 
I have a sweetheart in the garrison, 
Whom with some tender words I 
could persuade 
To lower me at night a hempen 
ladder. 
Once up, my friends will not be long 
behind. 
Reding. Are all resolved in favor of 
delay? 
[The majority raise their hands. 
Stauff. (counting them). 
Twenty to twelve is the majority. 
First. If on the appointed day the 
castles fall, 
From mountain on to mountain we 
shall pass 
The fiery signal: in the capital 


Of every Canton quickly rouse the 
Landsturm.! 
Then, when these tyrants see our 
martial front, 
Believe me, they will never make so 
bold 
As risk the conflict, but will gladly 
take 
Safe conduct forth beyond our bound- 
aries. 
Stauff. Not so with Gessler. He 
will make a stand. 
Surrounded with his dread array of 
horse, 
Blood will be shed before he quits the 
field, 
And even expell’d he’d still be terri- 
ble. 
*Tis hard, indeed ’tis dangerous, to 
spare him. 
Baum. Place me where’er a life is 
to be lost; 
I owe my life to Tell, and cheerfully 
Will pledge it for my country. I have 
clear’d 
My honor, and my heart is now at rest. 
Reding. Counsel will come with 
circumstance. Be patient! 
Something must still be trusted to 
- the moment. 
Yet, while by night we hold our 
Diet here, 
The morning, see, has on the moun- 
tain tops 
Kindled her glowing beacon. Let us 
part 
Ere the broad sun surprise us. 
Furst. Do not fear. 
The night wanes slowly from these 
vales of ours. 
[All have involuntarily taken off their 
caps, and contemplate the breaking 
of day, absorbed in silence. 


1Landsturm: a sort of national militia, 
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Rossel. By this fair light which 

greeteth us, before 

Those other nations, that beneath 
Usikar, 

In noisome cities pent, draw painful 
breath, 

Swear we the oath of our confed- 
eracy! 

We swear to be a nation of true 
brothers, 

Never to part in danger or in death! 
[They repeat his words with three 
fingers raised. 

We swear we will be free, as were our 

sires, 
And sooner die than live in slavery! 
[All repeat as before. 
We swear to put our trust in God 
Most High, 
And not to quail before the might of 
man! 
[All repeat as before, and embrace each 
other. 
Stauff. Now every man pursue his 
several way 
Back to his friends, his kindred, and 
his home. 
Let the herd winter up his flock, and 
gain, 
In silence, friends for our confederacy! 
What for a time must be endured, 
endure, 
And let the reckoning of the tyrants 
grow, 
Till the great day arrive when they 
shall pay 
The general and particular debt at 
once. 
Let every man control his own just 
rage, 
And nurse his vengeance for the 
public wrongs: 
For he whom selfish interests now 
engage 


Defrauds the general weal of what to 

it belongs. 

[4s they are going off in profound 
silence, in three different directions, 
the orchestra plays a solemn air. 
The empty scene remains open for 
some time, showing the rays of the 
sun rising over the Glaciers. 


ACT SUHIR:D 
ScenE I 


Court before TELL’s house. TELL with 
an axe. HEDWIG engaged in her 
domestic duties. WALTER and WIL- 
HELM in the background, playing 
with a little cross-bow. 


(Walter sings.) 
With his cross-bow and his quiver, 
The huntsman speeds his way, 
Over mountain, dale, and river, 
At the dawning of the day. 


As the eagle, on wild pinion, 
Is the king in realms of air, 
So the hunter claims dominion 
Over crag and forest lair. 


Far as ever bow can carry, 
Thro’ the trackless airy space, 

All he sees he makes his quarry, 
Soaring bird and beast of chase. 


Wilhelm (runs forward). 
My string has snapt! Wilt mend it 

for me, father? 

Tell. Not 1; a true born archer 
helps himself. [Boys retire. 

Hedw. The boys begin to use the 
bow betimes. 

Tell. ’Vis early practice only makes 
the master. 
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Hedw. Ah! Would to Heaven they 
never learnt the art! 
Tell. But they shall learn it, wife, 
in all its points. 
Whoe’er would carve an independent 
way | 
Through life, must learn to ward or 
plant a blow. 


Hedw. Alas, alas! and they will 
never rest 
Contentedly at home. 
Tell. No more can I! 
I was not framed by nature for a 
shepherd. 
Restless I must pursue a changing 
course; 


I only feel the flush and joy of 
life 

In starting some fresh quarry every 
day. 

Hedw. Heedless the while of all 

your wife’s alarms, 

As she sits watching through long 
hours at home. 

For my soul sinks with terror at the 
tales 

The servants tell about your wild 
adventures. 

Whene’er we part, my trembling 
heart forebodes 

That you will ne’er come back to me 
again. 

I see you on the frozen mountain 
steeps, 

Missing, perchance, your leap from 
cliff to cliff. 

I see the chamois, with a wild re- 
bound, 

Drag you down with him o’er the 
precipice. 

I see the avalanche close o’er your 
head,— 

The treacherous ice give way, and 
you sink down 


Entombed alive within its hideous 
gulf. 
Ah! in a hundred varying forms does 
death 
Pursue the Alpine huntsman on his 
course. 
That way of life can surely ne’er be 
blessed 
Where life and limb are perill’d every 
hour. 
Tell. The man that bears a quick 
and steady eye, 
And trusts to God and his own lusty 
sinews, 
Passes, with scarce a scar, through 
every danger. 
The mountain cannot awe the moun- 
tain child. 
[Having finished his work, he lays 
aside his tools 
And now, methinks, the door will 
hold awhile.— 
The axe at home oft saves the car- 
penter. [Takes his cap. 
Hedw. Whither away? 
Tell. To Altdorf, to your 
father. 
Hedw. You have some dangerous 
enterprise in view? 


Confess! 
Tell. Why think you so? 
Hedwig. Some scheme’s 
on foot, 


Against the governors. There was a 
Diet 
Held on the Rootli—that I know— 
and you 
Are one of the confederacy, I’m sure. 
Tell. I was not there. Yet will I 
not hold back, 
Whene’er my country calls me to her 
aid. 
Hedw. Wherever danger is, will 
you be placed. 
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On you, as ever, will the burden 
fall. 
Tell. Each man shall have the post 
that fits his powers. 
Hedw. You took—ay, ’mid the 
thickest of the storm— 
The man of Unterwald across the 


lake. 


*Tis a marvel you escaped. Had you - 


no thought 
Of wife and children, then? 
Tell. Dear wife, I had; 


And therefore saved the father for his 
children. 
Hedw. To brave the lake in all its 
wrath! *Twas not 
To put your trust in God! *Twas 
tempting him. 
Tell. The man that’s over cautious 
will do little. 
Hedw. Yes, you’ve a kind and 
helping hand for all; 
But be in straits, and who will lend 
you aid? 
Tell. God grant I ne’er may stand 
in need of it! 
[Takes up his cross-bow and arrows. 
Hedw. Why take your cross-bow 
with you? Leave it here. 
Tell. | want my right hand, when 
I want my bow. 
[The boys return. 


Walt. Where, father, are you 
going? 

Tell. To grand- 
dad, boy— 

To Altdorf. Will you go? 

Walter. Ays. that. 1 
will! 

Hedw. The Viceroy’s there just 


now. Go not to Altdorf! 

Tell. He leaves to-day. 

Hedwig. Then let him 
first be gone. 


Cross not his path.—You know he 
bears us grudge. 
Tell. His ill-will cannot greatly 
injure me. 
I do what’s right, and care for no 
man’s hate. 
Hedw. *Tis those who do what’s 
right whom most he hates. 
Tell. Because he cannot reach 
them. Me, I ween, 
His knightship will be glad to leave in 


peace. 

Hedw. Ay!—Are you sure of that? 

Tell. Not long ago, 

As I was hunting through the wild 
ravines 

Of Shechenthal, untrod by mortal 
foot,— 


There, as I took my solitary way 

Along a shelving ledge of rocks, where 
twas 

Impossible to step on either side; 

For high above rose, like a giant 
wall, 

The precipice’s side, and far below 

The Shechen thunder’d o’er its rifted 
bed;— 
[The boys press towards him, looking 
upon him with excited curiosity. 
There, face to face, I met the Viceroy. 
He 

Alone with me—and I myself alone— 

Mere man to man, and near us the 
abyss. 

And when his lordship had perused 
my face, 

And knew the man he had severely 


fined 


‘On some most trivial ground, not 


long before, 

And saw me, with my sturdy bow in 
hand, 

Come striding t’wards him, then his 
cheek grew pale, 
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His knees refused their office, and I 
thought 

He would have sunk against the 
mountain side. 

Then, touch’d with pity for him, I 
advanced 

Respectfully, and said, “’Tis I, my 
lord.” 

But ne’er a sound could he compel 
his lips to frame in answer. Only 
with his hand 

He beckoned me in silence to proceed. 

So I pass’d on, and sent his train to 
seek him. 

Hedw. He trembled then before 
you? Woe the while 

You saw his weakness; that he'll ne’er 
forgive. 

Tell. I shun him, therefore, and 
he'll not seek me. 

Hedw. But stay away to-day. Go 
hunting rather! 

Tell. What do you fear? 

Hedwig. I am uneasy. Stay. 

Tell. Why thus distress yourself 
without a cause? 

Hedw. Because there is no cause. 
Tell, Tell! stay here! 

Tell. Dear wife, I gave my promise 
I would go. 

Hedw. Must you,—then go. But 
leave the boys with me. 

Walt. No, mother dear, I’m going 
with my father. 

Hedw. How, Walter! will you leave 
your mother then? 

Walt. Vll bring you pretty things 
from grandpapa. 

[Exit with his father. 

Wilh. Mother, Ill stay with you! 

Hedwig (embracing him). Yes, 
yes! thou art 

My own dear child. 
that’s left to me. 


Thou’rt all 


[She goes to the gate of the court, and 
looks anxiously after TELL and her 
son for a considerable time. 


ScENnE II 


A retired part of the Forest. Brooks 


dashing in spray over the rocks. 


Enter BERTHA in a hunting dress. 
Immediately afterwards RUDENZ. 


Berth. He follows me. Now to 
explain myself! 
Rudenz (entering hastily). 


At length, dear lady, we have met 


alone. 

In this wild dell, with rocks on every 
side, 

No jealous eye can watch our inter- 
view. 


Now let my heart throw off this 

weary silence. 
Berth. But are you sure they will 
not follow us? 
Rud. See, yonder goes the chase. 

Now, then, or never! 

I must avail me of the precious 
moment,— 

Must hear my doom decided by thy 
lips, 

Though it should part me from thy 
side forever. 

Oh, do not arm that gentle face of 
thine 

With looks so stern and harsh! Who 
—who am I, 

That dare aspire so high as unto 
thee? 

Fame hath not stamp’d me yet; nor 
may I take 

My place amid the courtly throng of 
knights 

That, crown’d with glory’s lustre, 
woo thy smiles. 

Nothing have I to offer but a heart 
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That overflows with truth and love 
for thee. 
Bertha (sternly and with severity). 
And dare you speak to me of love— 
of truth? 
You, that art faithless to your nearest 
ties! 
You, that are Austria’s slave—bar- 
tered and sold 
To her—an alien, and your country’s 
tyrant! 
Rud. How! This reproach from 
thee! Whom do I seek, 
On Austria’s side, my own beloved, 
but thee? 
Berth. Think you to find me in the 
traitor’s ranks? 
Now, as I live, ’d rather give my hand 
To Gessler’s self, all despot though 
he be, 
Than to the Switzer who forgets his 
birth 


And stoops to be the minion of a 


tyrant. 

Rud. Oh, Heaven, what must I 
hear! 

Bertha. Say! what can lie 


Nearer the good man’s heart, than 
friends and kindred? 
What dearer duty to a noble soul 


Than to protect weak, suffering 
innocence, 

And vindicate the rights of the 
oppress’d? 

My very soul bleeds for your country- 
men. 


I suffer with them, for I needs must 
love them; 

They are so gentle, yet so full of 
power; 

They draw my whole heart to them. 
Every day 

I look upon them with increased 
esteem. 


But you, whom nature and your 
knightly vow 

Have given them as their natural 
protector, 

Yet who desert them and abet their 
foes 

In forging shackles for your native 
land, 

You—you it is that deeply grieve and 
wound me. 

I must constrain my heart, or I shall 
hate you. 

Rud. Is not my country’s wel- 

fare all my wish? 

What seek I for her but to purchase 
peace 

’Neath Austria’s potent sceptre? 

Bertha. Bondage, 

rather! 

You would drive freedom from the 
last stronghold 

That yet remains for her upon the 
earth. 

The people know their own true 
int’rests better: 

Their simple natures are not warp’d 
by show. 

But round your head a tangling net 
is wound. 

Rud. Bertha, you hate me—you 

despise me! 

Bertha. Nay! 
Andif I did, ’twere better for my peace. 
But to see him despised and despic- 

able,— 
The man whom one might love— 

Rudens. Oh, Bertha! 

You 

Show me the pinnacle of heavenly 
bliss, 

Then, in a moment, hurl me to 
despair! 

Berth. No, no! the noble is not all 

extinct 
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Within you. It but slumbers,—I 
will rouse it. 
It must have cost you many a fiery 
struggle 
To crush the virtues of your race 
within you. 
But, Heaven be praised, ’tis mightier 
than yourself, 
And you are noble in your own 
despite! 
Rud. You trust me, then? Oh, 
Bertha, with thy love 
What might I not become! 
Bertha. Be only that 
For which your own high nature 
destin’d you. 
Fill the position you were born to 
fill ;— 
Stand by your people and your 
native land— 
And battle for your sacred rights! 
Rudenz. Alas! 
How can I hope to win you—to pos- 
sess you, 
If I take arms against the Emperor? 
Will not your potent kinsmen inter- 
pose, 
To dictate the disposal of your 
hand? 
Berth. All my estates lie in the 
Forest Cantons, 
And I am free when Switzerland is 
free. 
Rud. Oh! what a prospect, Bertha, 
hast thou shown me! 
Berth. Hope not to win my hand 
by Austria’s favor; 
Fain would they lay their grasp on 
my estates, 
To swell the vast domains which now 
they hold. 
The selfsame lust of conquest that 
would rob 
You of your liberty endangers mine. 


Oh, friend, I’m mark’d for sacrifice ;— 
to be 

The guerdon of some parasite, per- 
chance! 

They’ll drag me hence to the Imperial 
court, 

That hateful haunt of falsehood and 
intrigue; 

There do detested marriage bonds 
await me. 
Love, love alone, 
rescue me. 

Rud. And thou couldst be con- 
tent, love, to live here; 
In my own native land to be my 


your love can 


own? 

Oh, Bertha, all the yearnings of my 
soul 

For this great world and its tumul- 
tuous strife, 

What were they but a yearning after 


thee? 

In glory’s path I sought for thee 
alone, 

And all my thirst of fame was only 
love. 


But if in this calm vale thou canst 
abide 

With me, and bid earth’s pomps and 
pride adieu, 

Then is the goal of my ambition won, 

And the rough tide of the tempestu- 
ous world 

May dash and rave around these 
firm-set hills! 

No wandering wishes more have I to 


send 

Forth to the busy scene that stirs 
beyond. 

Then may these rocks, that girdle us, 
extend 


Their giant walls impenetrably round, 
And this sequestered happy vale 
alone 
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Look up to heaven, and be my para- 
dise! 
Berth. Now art thou all my fancy 
dream’d of thee. 
My trust has not been given to thee 
in vain. 
Rud. Away, ye idle phantoms of 
my folly! 
In mine own home [’II find my happi- 
ness. 
Here, where the gladsome boy to 
manhood grew, 
Where ev’ry brook, and tree, and 
mountain peak 
Teems with remembrances of happy 
hours, 
In mine own native land thou wilt 
be mine. 
Ah, I have ever loved it well. I 
feel 
How poor without it were all earthly 
joys. 
Berth. Where should we look for 
happiness on earth, 
If not in this dear land of inno- 
cence? 
Here, where old truth hath its fa- 
miliar home, 
Where fraud and guile are strangers, 
envy ne’er 
Shall dim the sparkling fountain of 
our bliss, 
And ever bright the hours shall o’er 
us glide. 
There do I see thee, in true manly 
worth, 
The foremost of the free and of thy 
peers, 

Revered with homage 
unconstrain’d, 
Wielding a power that kings might 

envy thee. 
Rud. And thee I see, thy sex’s 


crowning gem, 


pure and 


With thy sweet woman grace and 
wakeful love, 

Building a heaven for me within my 
home, 

And, as the spring-time scatters forth 
her flowers, 

Adorning with thy charms my path 
of life, 

And spreading joy and sunshine all 
around. 

Berth. And this it was, dear friend, 

that caused my grief, 

To see thee blast this life’s supremest 
bliss 

With thine own hand. Ah! what had 
been my fate 

Had I been forced to follow some 


proud lord, 

Some ruthless despot, to his gloomy 
castle! 

Here are no castles, here no bastion’d 
walls 


Divide me from a people I can 
bless. 
Rud. Yet, how to free myself; 
to loose the coils 
Which I have madly twined around 
my head? 
Berth. Tear them asunder with a 
man’s resolve. 
Whatever the event, stand by thy 
people. 
It is thy post by birth. 
[Hunting-horns are heard in the dis- 
tance. 
But hark! The chase! 
Farewell,—’tis needful we should 
part—away! 
Fight for thy land; thou fightest for 
thy love. 
One foe fills all our souls with dread; 
the blow 
That makes one free emancipates us 
all. [Exeunt severally. 
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Scene III 


A meadow near Alidorf. Trees in the 
foreground. At the back of the stage 
acap upon a pole. The prospect is 
bounded by the Bannberg, which is 
surmounted by a snow-capped moun- 
tain. 


FRIESSHARDT and LEUTHOLD on guard. 


Friess. We keep our watch in vain. 
There’s not a soul 

Will pass, and do obeisance to the cap. 

But yesterday the place swarm’d like 


aftair; 
Now the whole green looks like a very 
desert, 
Since yonder scarecrow hung upon 
the pole. 
Leuth. Only the vilest rabble show 
themselves, 


And wave their tattered caps in 
mockery at us. 

All honest citizens would sooner make 

A tedious circuit over half the town 

Than bend their backs before our 
master’s cap. 

Friess. They were obliged to pass 

this way at noon, 

As they were coming from the Council 
House. 

I counted then upon a famous catch, 

For no one thought of bowing to the 
cap. 

But Rosselmann, the priest, was even 
with me: 

Coming just then from some sick 
penitent, 

He stands before the pole,—raises the 
Host— 

The Sacrist, too, must tinkle with his 
bell,— 

When down they dropp’d on knee— 
myself and all, 


In reverence to the Host, but not the 
cap. . 
Leuth. Hark ye, companion, I’ve a 
shrewd suspicion 
Our post’s no better than the pillory. 
It is a burning shame, a trooper 
should 
Stand sentinel before an empty cap, 
And every honest fellow must despise 
us 
To do obeisance to a cap, too! Faith, 
I never heard an order so absurd! 
Friess. Why not, an’t please thee, 
to an empty cap? 
Thou’st duck’d, I’m sure, to many an 
empty sconce. 


[Hitpecarp, Mecutruitp and EL s- 
BETH enter with their children, and 
Station themselves around the pole. 


Leuth. And thou art an officious 
sneaking knave, 
That’s fond of bringing honest folks 
to trouble. 
For my part, he that likes, may pass 
the cap:— 
I'll shut my eyes and take no note of 
him. 
Mech. There hangs the Viceroy! 
Your obeisance, children! 
Els. Iwould to God he’d go, and 
leave his cap! 
The country would be none the 
worse for it. 
Friesshardt (driving them away). 
Out of the way! Confounded pack of 
gossips! 
Who sent for you? Go, send your 
husbands here, 
If they have courage to defy the 
order. 


[TELL enters with his cross-bow, lead- 
ing his son WALTER by the hand. 
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They pass the hat without noticing it 
and advance to the front of the stage. 
Walter (pointing to the Bannberg). 
Father, is’t true that on the moun- 
tain there 
The trees, if wounded with a hatchet, 
bleed? 
Tell. Who says so, boy? 
Walter. The master 
herdsman, father! 
He tells us there’s a charm upon the 
trees, 
And if a man shall injure them, the 
hand 
That struck the blow will grow from 
out the grave. 
Tell. There is a charm about them 
—that’s the truth. 
Dost see those glaciers yonder—those 
white horns— 
That seem to melt away into the sky? 
Walt. They are the peaks that 
thunder so at night, 
And send the avalanches down upon 
us. 
Tell. They are; and Altdorf long 
ago had been 


Submerged beneath these avalanches’ | 


weight 
Did not the forest there above the 
town 


Stand like a bulwark to arrest their. 


tall: 
Walter (after musing a little). 
And are there countries with no 
mountains, father? 
Tell. Yes; if we travel downwards 
from our heights, 
And keep descending in the river’s 
courses, 
We reach a wide and level country, 
where 
Our mountain torrents brawl and 
foam no more, 


And fair large rivers glide serenely on. 
All quarters of the heaven may there 
be scann’d 
Without impediment. 
grows there 
In broad and lovely fields, and all the 
land 
Is fair as any garden to the view. 
Walt. But, father, tell me, where- 
fore haste we not 
Away to this delightful land, in- 
stead 
Of toiling here, and struggling as we 
do? 
Tell. The land is fair and bountiful 
as heaven; 
But they who till it never may enjoy 
The fruits of what they sow. 


The corn 


W alter. Live they 
not free, 
As you do, on the land their fathers 
left them? 


Tell. The fields are all the bishop’s 
or the king’s. 

Walt. But they may freely hunt 
among the woods? 

Tell. The game is all the monarch’s 
—bird and beast. 

Walt. But they, at least, may 
surely fish the streams? 

Tell. Stream, lake, and sea, all to 
the king belong. 

Walt. Who is this king, of whom 
they’re so afraid? 

Tell. He is the man who fosters 
and protects them. 

Walt, Have they not courage to 
protect themselves? 

Tell. The neighbor there dare not 
his neighbor trust. 

Walt. 1 should want breathing 
room in such a land. 

I’d rather dwell beneath the ava- 

lanches. 
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Tell. ’Tis better, child, to have 
these glacier peaks 
Behind one’s back, than evil-minded 
men! 
[They are about to pass on. 
Walt. See, father, see the cap on 
yonder pole! 
Tell. What is the cap tous? Come, 
let’s begone. 
[ds he is going, FRIESSHARDT, pre- 
senting his pike, stops him. 
Friess. Stand, | command you, in 
the Emperor’s name! 
Tell (seizing the pike). 
What would ye? Wherefore do you 
stop my path? 
Friess. You’ve broke the mandate, 
and must go with us. 
Leuth. You have not done obei- 
sance to the cap. 
Tell. Friend, let me go. 
Friess. Away, away 
to prison! 
Walt. Father to prison? Help! 
[Calling to the side scene. 
This way, you men! 
Good people, help! They’re dragging 
him to prison! 


[RossELMANN the Priest, and the 
SACRISTAN, with three other men, 
enter. 


Sacris. What’s here amiss? 


Ross. Why do you seize 
this man? 
Friess. He is an enemy of the 


King—a traitor. 

Tell (seizing him with violence). 

A traitor, I! 

Rosselmann. Friend, thou art 

wrong. ’Tis Tell, 
An honest man and worthy citizen. 

Walter (descries Furst and runs up 

to him). 


Grandfather, help, they want to seize 
my father! 
Friess. Away to prison! 
Fuirst (running in). — Stay, I offer 
bail. 
For God’s sake, Tell, what is the 


matter here? 


[MELCHTHAL and STAUFFACHER enter. 


Leuth. He has contemn’d the 
Viceroy’s sovereign power, 
Refusing flatly to acknowledge it. 
Stauff. Has Tell done this? 
Melchthal. Villain, 
knowest ’tis false! 
Leuth. He has not made obeisance 
to the cap. 
Fuirst. And shall for this to prison? 
Come, my friend, 
Take my security and let him go. 
Friess. Keep your security for 
yourself—you'll need it. 
We only do our duty. Hence with 
him. 
Melchthal (to the country people). 
This is too bad—shall we stand by 
and see them 
Drag him away before our very eyes? 
Sacris. We are the strongest. 
Don’t endure it, friends. 
Our countrymen will back us to a 
man. 
Friess. Who dares resist the gov- 
ernor’s commands? 
Other Three Peasants (running in). 
We'll help you. What’s the matter? 
Down with them! 


thou 


[HitpEGARD, MecutTuitp and EL s- 
BETH return. 


Tell. Go, go, good people, I can 
help myself. 
Think you, had I a mind to use my 
strength, 
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These pikes of theirs should daunt 
me? 
Melchthal (to Friessuarpt). Only 
Vv 
Try, if you dare, to force him from 
amongst us. 
Furst and Stauffacher. 
Peace, peace, friends! 
Friesshardt (loudly). 
surrection, ho! 
[Hunting-horns without. 
Women. The Governor! 
Friesshardt (raising his voice). Re- 
bellion! Mutiny! 
Stauff. Roar, till you burst, knave! 
Rosselmann and Melchthal. Will 
you hold your tongue? 
Friesshardt (calling still louder). 
Help, help, I say, the servants of the 
law! 
Fuirst. The Viceroy here! Then we 
shall smart for this! 


Riot! In- 


[Enter GESSLER on horseback, with a 
falcon on his wrist; RUDOLPH DER 
Harras, Bertua, and RuUDENZ, and 
a numerous train of armed attend- 
ants, who form a circle of lances 
round the whole stage. 


Har. Room for the Viceroy! 
Gessler. Drive the 
clowns apart. 
Why throng the people thus? Who 
calls for help? 
[General silence. 
Who was it? I will know. 
[FRIESSHARDT steps forward. 
And who art thou? 
And why hast thou this man in cus- 
tody? 
[Gives his falcon to an attendant. 
Friess. Dread sir, I am a soldier of 
your guard, 
And station’d sentinel beside the cap; 


This man I apprehended in the act 
Of passing it without obeisance due, 
So I arrested him, as you gave order, 
Whereon the people tried to rescue 
him. 
Gessler (after a pause). 
And do you, Tell, so lightly hold your 


king, 

And me, who act as his vicegerent 
here, 

That you refuse the greeting to the 
cap 


I hung aloft to test your loyalty? 
I read in this a disaffected spirit. 
Tell. Pardon me, good my lord! 
The action sprung 
From inadvertence,—not from dis- 
respect. 
Were I discreet, I were not William 
Tell: 
Forgive me now—lI’ll not offend 
again. 
Gessler (after a pause). 
I hear, Tell, you’re a master with the 
bow,— 
And bear the palm away from every 
rival. 
Walt. That must be true, sir! At 
a hundred yards 
He’ll shoot an apple for you off the 
tree. 


Gessl. Is that boy thine, Tell? 


Tell. Yes, my gracious 
lord. 

Gessl. Hast any more of them? 

Tell. Two boys, my lord. 


Gessl. And, of the two, which dost 
thou love the most? 

Tell. Sir, both the boys are dear to 
me alike. 

Gessl. Then, Tell, since at a hun- 
dred yards thou canst 

Bring down the apple from the tree, 

thou shalt 
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Approve thy skill before me. Take 
thy bow— 
Thou hast it there at hand—and 
make thee ready 
To shoot an apple from the stripling’s 
head! 
But take this counsel, —look well to 
thine aim, 
See that thou hitt’st the apple at the 
first, 
For, shouldst thou miss, thy head 
shall pay the forfeit. 
[All give signs of horror. 
Tell. What monstrous thing, my 
lord, is this you ask? 
That I, from the head of mine own 
child!—No no! 
It cannot be, kind sir, you meant not 
that— 
God, in His grace, forbid! You could 
not ask 
A father seriously to do that thing! 
Gessl. Thou art to shoot an apple 
from his head! ; 
I do desire—command it so. 
Tell. What! I 
Level my cross-bow at the darling 
head 
Of mine own child? 
me die! 
Gessl. Or thou must shoot, or with 
thee dies the boy. 
Tell. Shall I become the murd’rer 
of my child! 


You have no children, sir—you do 


No—rather let 


not know 
The tender throbbings of a father’s 
heart. 
Gessl. How now, Tell, so discreet 


upon a sudden? 

I had been told thou wert a vision- 
ary,— 

A wanderer from the paths of com- 
mon men. 


Thou lov’st the marvellous. So have 
I now 
Cull’d out for thee a task of special 
daring. 
Another man might pause and hesi- 
tate;— 
Thou dashest at it, heart and soul, at 
once. 
Berth. Oh, do not jest, my lord, 
with these poor souls! 
See, how they tremble, and how pale 
they look, 
So little used are they to hear thee 
jest. 
Gessl. Who tells thee that I jest? 
[Grasping a branch above his head. 
Here is the apple. 
Room there, I say! And let him take 
his distance— 
Just eighty paces,—as the custom 
1S,— 
Not an inch more or less! It was his 
boast 
That at a hundred he could hit his 
man. 
Now, archer, to your task, and look 
you miss not! 
Har. Heavens! this grows se- 
rious—down, boy, on your knees, 
And beg the governor to spare your 
life. 
Furst (aside to MELCHTHAL, who can 
scarcely restrain his impatience). 
Command yourself,—be calm, I beg 
of you! 
Bertha (to the governor). 

Let this suffice you, sir! It is in- 
human 

To trifle with a father’s anguish thus. 

Although this wretched man _ had 
forfeited 

Both life and limb for such a slight 
offence, 


Already has he suffer’d tenfold death. 
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Send him away uninjured to his 
home; 
He'll know thee well in future; and 
this hour 
He and his children’s children will 
remember 
Gessl. Open a way there—quick! 
Why this delay? 
Thy life is forfeited; I might despatch 
thee, 
And see I graciously repose thy fate 
Upon the skill of thine own practis’d 
hand. 
No cause has he to say his doom is 
harsh 
Who’s made the master of his destiny. 
Thou boastest of thy steady eye. 
Tis well! 
Now is a fitting time to show thy skill. 
The mark is worthy, and the prize 1s 
great. 
To hit the bull’s eye in the target— 
that 
Can many another do as well as thou; 
But he, methinks, is master of his 
craft 
Who can at all times on his skill rely, 
Nor lets his heart disturb or eye or 
hand. 
Fiirst. My lord, we bow to your 
authority; 
But oh, let justice yield to mercy here. 
Take half my property, nay, take it 
all, 
But spare a father this unnatural 
doom! 
Walt. Grandfather, do not kneel to 
that bad man! 
Say, where am I to stand? I do not 
fear; 
My father strikes the bird upon the 
wing, 
And will not miss now when ’twould 
harm his boy! 


Stauff. Does the child’s innocence 
not touch your heart? 
Rossel. Bethink you, sir, there is a 
God in heaven, 
To whom you must account for all 
your deeds. 
Gessler (pointing to the boy). 
Bind him to yonder lime-tree straight ! 
W alter. Bind me? 
No, I will not be bound! I will be still, 
Still as a lamb—nor even draw my 
breath! 
But if you bind me, I can not be still. 
Then I shall writhe and struggle with 
my bonds. 
Har. But let your eyes at least 
be bandaged, boy! 
Walt. And why my eyes? No! Do 
you think I fear 
An arrow from my father’s hand? 
Not I! 
I?ll wait it firmly, nor so much as 
wink! 
Quick, father, show them that thou 
art an archer! 
He doubts thy skill—he thinks to 
ruin us. 
Shoot, then, and hit, though but to 
spite the tyrant! 
[He goes to the lime-tree, and an apple 
is placed on hts head. 
Melchthal (to the country people). 


What! Is this outrage to be per- 
petrated 

Before our very eyes? Where is our 
oath? 


Stauff. ’Tis all in vain. We have 
no weapons here; 
And see the wood of lances that sur- 
rounds us! 
Melch. Oh! would to Heaven that 
we had struck at once. 
God pardon those who counsell’d the 
delay! 
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Gessler (to Tell). 

Now, to thy task! 
arms for nought. 

*Tis dangerous to carry deadly weap- 
ons, 

And on the archer oft his shaft re- 
coils. 

This right, these haughty peasant 
churls assume, 

Trenches upon their master’s privi- 
leges. 

None should be armed but those who 
bear command. 

It pleases you to wear the bow and 
bolt ;— 

Well,—be it so. 


Men bear not 


I will provide the 


mark. 
Tell (bends the bow and fixes the 
arrow). 
A lane there! Room! 
Stauffacher. What, Teil? 


You would—no, no! 
You shake—your hand’s unsteady 
your knees tremble. 


Tell (letting the bow sink down). 


There’s something swims before mine 
eyes! 
Women. Great Heaven! 
Tell. Release me from this shot! 
Here is my heart! 
[Tears open his breast. 
Summon your troopers—let them 
strike me down! 
Gessl. I do not want thy life, Tell, 
but the shot. 
talent’s universal! 
daunts thee! 
Thou canst direct the rudder like the 
bow! 
Storms fright not thee, when there’s 
a life at stake. 
Now, saviour, help thyself,—thou 
savest all! 


Thy Nothing 


[TELL stands fearfully agitated by 
contending emotions, his hands mov- 
ing convulsively, and his eyes turn- 
ing alternately to the governor and 
heaven. Suddenly he takes a second 
arrow from his quiver and sticks it 
in his belt. The governor watches 
all these motions. 


Walter (beneath the lime-tree). 


Come, father, shoot! I’m not afraid! 
Tell. It must be! 


[Collects himself and levels the bow. 
RuDENZ (who all the while has been 
standing 1n a state of violent exctte- 
ment, and has with difficulty re- 
strained himself, advances). 


My lord, you will not urge this matter 
further. 

You will not. It was surely but a test. 

You’ve gained your object. Rigor 
push’d too far 

Is sure to miss its aim, however good, 

As snaps the bow that’s all too straitly 
bent. 

Gessl. Peace, till your counsel’s 

ask’d for! 
Rudenz. I will speak! 
Ay, and I dare! I reverence my king; 
But acts like these must make his 
name abhorr’d. 

He sanctions not this cruelty. I dare 

Avouch the fact. And you outstep 
your powers 

In handling thus an unoffending 
people. 

Gessl. Ha! thou grow’st bold, me- 

thinks! 

Rudenz. 1 have been dumb 
To all the oppressions I was doom’d 

to see. 
I’ve closed mine eyes, that they might 
not behold them, 
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Bade my rebellious, swelling heart be 
still, 
And pent its struggles down within 
my breast. 
But to be silent longer were to be 
A traitor to my king and country 
both. 
Bertha (casting herself between him 
and the governor). 
Oh, Heaven! you but exasperate his 
rage! 
Rud. My people I forsook— 
renounced my kindred— 
Broke all the ties of nature, that I 


might 

Attach myself to you. I madly 
thought 

That I should best advance the 


general weal 
By adding sinews to the Emperor’s 


power. 
The scales have fallen from mine eyes 
—I see 
The fearful precipice on which I 
stand. 


You’ve led my youthful judgment 
far astray,— 
Deceived my honest heart. 
best intent, 
I had well nigh achiev’d my country’s 
ruin. 
Gessl. Audacious boy, this lan- 
guage to thy lord? 
Rud. The Emperor is my lord, 
not you! I’m free 
As you by birth, and I can cope with 
you 
In every virtue that beseems a knight. 
And if you stood not here in that 
King’s name 
Which I respect e’en where ’tis most 
abused, 
I’d throw my gauntlet down, and 
you should give 


With 


An answer to my gage in knightly 
fashion. 
Ay, beckon to your troopers! Here I 
stand; 
But not like these 
[Pointing to the people. 
—unarmed. I have 
a sword, 
And he that stirs one step— 
Stauffacher (exclaims). 
The apple’s down! 


[While the attention of the crowd has 
been directed to the spot where 
BertHa had cast herself between 
RupENZ and GESSLER, TELL has 
Shot. 


Rossel. The boy’s alive! 
Many voices. The apple has 
been struck! 
[WaLTER Furst staggers and is about 
to fall. BERTHA supports him. 
Gessler (astonished). 
How? Has he shot? The madman! 
Bertha. Worthy 
father! 
Pray you, compose yourself. The 
boy’s alive. 
Walter (runs in with the apple). 
Here is the apple, father! Well I 
knew 
You would not harm your boy. 


[TELL stands with his body bent for- 
ward, as though he would follow the 
arrow. His bow drops from his hand. 
When he sees the boy advancing he 
hastens to meet him with open arms, 
and embracing him passionately 
sinks down with him quite exhausted. 


All crowd round them, deeply affected. 


Bertha. Oh, ye kind Heaven! 
Fiirst. (to father and son). My chil- 


dren, my dear children! 
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Stauffacher. God be 
praised! 
Leuth. Almighty powers! That 


was a shot indeed! 
It will be talked of to the end of time. 
Har. This feat of Tell, the arch- 
er, will be told 
While yonder mountains stand upon 
their base. 
[Hands the apple to GESSLER. 
Gessl. By Heaven! the apple’s cleft 
right through the core. 
It was a master shot, I must allow. 
Rossel. The shot was good. But 
woe to him who drove 
The man to tempt his God by such a 
feat! 
Stauff. Cheer up, Tell, rise! You’ve 
nobly freed yourself, 
And now may go in quiet to your 
home. 
Rossel. Come, to the mother let 
us bear her son! 
[They are about to lead him off. 
Gessl. A word, Tell. 
Tell. Sir, your pleasure? 
Gessler. Thou didst place 
A second arrow in thy belt—nay, nay! 
I saw it well—what was thy purpose 
with it? 
Tell (confused). It is a custom with 
all archers, Sir. 
Gessl. No, Tell, I cannot let that 
answer pass. 
There was some other motive, well I 
know. 
Frankly and cheerfully confess the 
truth;— 
Whate’er it be, I promise thee thy 
life. 
Wherefore the second arrow? 
Tell. Well, my lord, 
Since you have promised not to take 
my life, 


I will, without reserve, declare the 
truth. 

[He draws the arrow from his belt and 

fixes his eyes sternly upon the governor. 

If that my hand had struck my 
darling child, 

This second arrow I had aimed at 
you, 

And, be assured, I should not then 
have miss’d. 

Gessl. Well, Tell, I promised thou 

shouldst have thy life; 

I gave my knightly word, and I will 


keep it. 

Yet, as I know the malice of thy 
thoughts, 

I will remove thee hence to sure con- 
finement, 


Where neither sun nor moon shall 
reach thine eyes. 
Thus from thy arrows I shall be 
secure. 
Seize on him, guards, and bind him! 
[They bind him. 
Stauffacher. How, my lord— 
How can you treat in such a way a 
man 
On whom God’s hand has plainly 
been reveal’d! 
Gessl. Well, let us see if it will save 


him twice! 
Remove him to my ship; I’ll follow 
straight. 
In person I will see him lodged at 
Kussnacht. 
Rossel. You dare not do’t. Nor 


durst the Emperor’s self 


So violate our dearest chartered 
rights. 
Gessl. Where are they? Has the 


Emp’ror confirm’d them? 
He never has. And only by obedience 
Need you expect to win that favor 
from him. 
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You are all rebels ’gainst the Emp’- 
ror’s power, 
And bear a desperate and rebellious 


spirit. 

I know you all—I see you through and 
through. 

Him do I single from amongst you 
now, 


But in his guilt you all participate. 
The wise will study silence and 
obedience. 


[Exit, followed by BertTHa, RUDENZ, 
Harras, and attendants. FRtEss- 
HARDT and LEUTHOLD remain. 


Furst (in violent anguish). 
All’s over now! He is resolved to 
bring 
Destruction on myself and all my 
house. 
Stauff. (to TELL). 
Oh, why did you provoke the tyrant’s 
rage? 
Tell. Let him be calm who feels 
the pangs | felt. 
Stauff. Alas! alas! Our every hope 
is gone. 
With you we all are fettered and 
enchain’d. 
Country People (surrounding TELL). 
Our last remaining comfort goes with 
you! 
Leuth. (approaching him). 
I’m sorry for you, Tell, but must 
obey. 
Tell. Farewell! 
Walter Tell (clinging to him in 
great agony). 
Oh, father, father, my dear father! 
Tell (pointing to heaven). 
Thy father is on high—appeal to 
him! 
Stauf. Hast thou no message, 
Tell, to send thy wife? 


Tell (clasping the boy passionately 
to his breast). 
The boy’s uninjured; God will succor 
me! 
[Tears himself suddenly away and 
follows the soldiers of the guard. 


ACT FOURTH 


Scene I 


LLastern shore of the Lake of Lucerne, 


rugged and singularly shaped rocks 
close the prospect to the west. The 
lake 15 agitated, violent roaring and 
rushing of wind, with thunder and 
and lightning at intervals. 


Kunz or GersAu, FISHERMAN and 
Boy 


Kunz. I saw it with these eyes! 
Believe me, friend, 
It happen’d all precisely as I’ve said. 
Fisher. Vell made a prisoner and 
borne off to Kussnacht? 
The best man in the land, the bravest 
arm, 
Had we resolved to strike for liberty! 
Kunz. The Viceroy takes him up 
the lake in person: 
They were about to go on board as I 
Left Flielen; but still the gathering 


storm, 

That drove me here to land so 
suddenly, 

Perchance has hindered their abrupt 
departure. 


Fisher. Our Tell in chains, and in 

the Viceroy’s power! 

O, trust me, Gessler will entomb him, 
where 

He nevermore shall see the light of 
day; 

For, Tell once free, the tyrant well 
might dread 
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The just revenge of one so deep 
incensed. 
Kunz. The old Landamman, too— 
von Attinghaus— 
They say, is lying at the point of 
death. 
Fisher. Then the last anchor of our 
hopes gives way! 
He was the only man that dared to 
raise 
His voice in favor of the people’s 
rights. 
Kunz. The storm grows worse and 
worse. So, fare ye well! 
T’ll go and seek out quarters in the 


village. * 
There’s not a chance of getting off 
to-day. [Berk 


Fisher. Tell dragg’d to prison, and 
the Baron dead! 
Now, tyranny, exalt thy insolent 
front,— 
Throw shame aside! 
truth is silenced, 
The eye that watch’d for us in dark- 
ness closed, 
The arm that should haye struck thee 
down, in chains! 
Boy. ’Tis hailing 
let us to the cottage! 
This is no weather to be out in, 
father! 
Fisher. Rage on, ye winds! Ye 
lightnings, flash your fires! 
Burst, ye swollen clouds! Ye cata- 


The voice of 


hard—come, 


racts of heaven 

Descend, and drown the country! In 
the germ, 

Destroy the generations yet unborn! 

Ye savage elements, be lords of all! 

Return, ye bears; ye ancient wolves, 
return 

To this wide, howling waste! The 
land is yours 


Who would live here when liberty is 

gone! 
Boy. Hark! How the wind whis- 

tles, and the whirlpool roars; 

I never saw a storm so fierce as 
this! 

Fisher. Yo level at the head of his 

own child! 

Never had father such command 
before. 

And shall not nature, rising in wild 
wrath, 

Revolt against the deed? 
not marvel, 

Though to the lake these rocks should 
bow their heads, 

Though yonder pinnacles, yon towers 
of ice, 

That, since creation’s dawn, have 
known no thaw, 

Should, from their lofty summits, 
melt away,— 

Though yonder mountains, yon pri- 
meval cliffs, 

Should topple down, and a new deluge 


I should 


whelm 
Beneath its waves all living men’s 
abodes! 
[Bells heard. 
Boy. Hark, they are ringing on 


the mountain, yonder! 
They surely see some vessel in dis- 
tress, 
And toll the bell that we may pray 
for it. 
[Ascends a rock. 
Fisher. Woe to the bark that now 
pursues its course, 
Rock’d in the cradle of these storm- 
toss’d waves! 
Nor helm nor steersman here can 
aught avail; 
The storm is master. 


ball, 


Man 1s like a 
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Toss’d ’twixt the winds and billows. 
Far or near, 

No haven offers him its friendly 
shelter! 

Without one ledge to grasp, the sheer 
smooth rocks 


Look down inhospitably on_ his 
despair, 

And only tender him their flinty 
breasts. 


Boy (calling from above). 
Father, a ship; and bearing down 
from Flielen. 
Fisher. Heaven pity the poor 
wretches! When the storm 
Is once entangled in this strait of 


ours, 

It rages like some savage beast of 
prey, 

Struggling against its cage’s iron 
bars! 

Howling, it seeks an outlet—all in 
vain; 

For the rocks hedge it round on every 
side, 

Walling the narrow pass as high as 

heaven. 

[He ascends a chff. 

Boy. It is the Governor of Unri’s 
ship; 

By its red poop I know it, and the 
flag. 

Fisher. Judgments of Heaven! 


Yes, it is he himself. 


It is the governor! Yonder he 
sails, 

And with him bears the burden of 
his crimes! 

Soon has the arm of the avenger found 
him; 


Now over him he knows a mightier 
lord. 

These waves yield no obedience to 
his voice, 


These rocks bow not their heads 
before his cap. 
Boy, do not pray; stay not the Judge’s 


arm! 
Boy. Ipray not for the governor 
—I pray 
For Tell, who is on board the ship 
with him. 
Fisher. Alas, ye blind, unreasoning 
elements! 


Must ye, in punishing one guilty 
head, 

Destroy the vessel and the pilot too? 

Boy. See, see, they’ve clear’d 

the Buggisgrat!; but now 

The blast, rebounding from the 
Devil’s Minster, 

Has driven them back on the Great 
Axenberg.! 

I cannot see them now. 

Fisherman. ‘The Hakmesser? 

Is there, that’s founder’d many a 
gallant ship. 

If they should fail to double that with 
skill, 

Their bark will go to pieces on the 
rocks 

That hide their jagged peaks below 
the lake. 

They have on board the very best of 
pilots. 

If any man can save them, Tell is he; 

But he is manacled both hand and 
foot. 


[Enter Witt1aM TELL, with his cross- 
bow. He enters precipitately, looks 
wildly round, and testifies the most 
violent agitation. When he reaches 
the centre of the stage he throws him- 
self upon his knees and stretches out 
his hands, first towards the earth, 
then towards heaven. 


1Rocks on the shore of the Lake of Lucerne, 
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Boy (observing him). 
See, father! Who is that man, kneel- 
ing yonder? 
Fisher. He clutches at the earth 
with both his hands, 
And looks as though he were beside 
himself. 
Boy (advancing). 
What do I see? Father, come here, 
and look! 
Fisherman (approaches). 
Who is it? God in Heaven! What! 
William Tell! 


How came you hither? Speak, 
Tell! 
Boy. Were you not 
In yonder ship, a prisoner, and in 
chains? 


Fisher. Were they not bearing you 
away to Kussnacht? 

Tell (rising). I am released. 

Fisherman and Boy. Released? 
Oh, miracle! 

Boy. Whence came you here? 


Tell. From 
yonder vessel! 

Fisherman. What? 

Boy. Where is the Viceroy? 

Tell. Drifting 


on the waves. 
Fisher. Is’t possible? 
How are you here? 
How ’scaped you from your fetters 
and the storm? 
Tell. By God’s most gracious 
providence. Attend. 
Fisher. and Boy. Say on, say on! 
Tell. You know what 
passed at Altdorf? 
Fisher. 1 do—say on! 
Tell. How I was seized and 
bound, 
And order’d by the governor to 
Kiussnacht. 


But you! 


Fisher. And how with you at 
Fluelen he embarked. 
All this we know. Say how have you 
escaped? 
Tell. I lay on deck, fast bound with 
cords, disarm’d, 
In utter hopelessness. I did not think 
Again to see the gladsome light of 
day, 
Nor the dear faces of my wife and 
children, 
And eyed disconsolate the waste of 
waters.— 
Fisher. Oh, wretched man! 
Tell. Then 
we put forth; the Viceroy, 
Rudolph de Harras, and their suite. 


My bow 

And quiver lay astern beside the 
helm; 

And just as we had reached the cor- 
ner, near 

The Little Axen,! Heaven ordain’d 
it so, 

That from the Gotthardt’s gorge a 
hurricane 

Swept down upon us with such head- 
long force 

That ev’ry rower’s heart within him 
sank, 

And all on board look’d for a watery 
grave. 

Then heard I one of the attendant 
train, 


Turning to Gessler, in this strain 
accost him: 

“You see our danger, and your own, 
my lord, 

And that we hover on the verge of 
death. 

The boatmen there are powerless 
from fear, 


1 Little Axen: a rock on the shore of the Lake of 
Lucerne. 
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Nor are they confident what course 
to take;— 

Now, here is Tell, a stout and fearless 
man, 

And knows to steer with more than 
common skill. 

How if we should avail ourselves of 


him 

In this emergency?” The Viceroy 
then 

Address’d me thus: “If thou wilt 
undertake 


To bring us through this tempest 
safely, Tell, 

I might consent to free thee from thy 
bonds.” 

I answer’d, “Yes, my lord, with 
God’s assistance, 

V’ll see what can be done, and help us 
Heaven!” 

On this they loosed me from my 
bonds, and I 

Stood by the helm and fairly steered 
along, 

Yet ever eyed my _ shooting-gear 
askance, 

And kept a watchful eye upon the 
shore, 

To find some point where I might 
leap to land; 

And when I had descried a shelving 
crag, 

That jutted, smooth atop, into the 
lake— 

Fisher. 1 know it. 

the Great Axen; 

But looks so steep, I never could have 


*Tis at foot of 


dreamt 
*Twere possible to leap it from the 
boat. 
Tell. I bade the men put forth 


their utmost might, 
Until we came before the shelving 
crag. 


For there, I said, the danger will be 
past! 

Stoutly they pull’d, and soon we 
near’d the point, 

One prayer to God for his assisting 
grace, 

And straining every muscle, I brought 
round 

The vessel’s stern close to the rocky 
wall; 

Then snatching up my weapons, with 
a bound 

I swung myself upon the flattened 
shelf, 

And with my feet thrust off, with all 
my might, 

The puny bark into the hell of waters; 

There let it drift about, as Heaven 
ordains! 

Thus am I here, deliver’d from the 
might 

Of the dread storm, and man, more 
dreadful still. 

Fisher. Tell, Tell, the Lord has 

manifestly wrought 

A miracle in thy behalf! I scarce 

Can credit my own eyes. But tell me 


now, 
Whither you purpose to betake your- 
self? 
For you will be in peril, should the 
Viceroy 


Chance to escape this tempest with 
his life. : 
Tell. I heard him say, as I lay 
bound on board, 
His purpose was to disembark at 
Brunnen, 
And, crossing Schwytz, convey me to 
his castle. 
Fisher. Means he to go by land? 
Tell. So he intends. 
Fisher. Oh, then, conceal yourself 
without delay! 
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Not twice will heaven release you 
from his grasp. 
Tell. Which is the nearest way to 
Arth and Kussnacht? 
Fisher. The public road leads by 
the way of Steinen, 
But there’s a nearer road, and more 
retired, 
That goes by Lowerz, which my boy 
can show you. 
Tell (gives him his hand). 
May Heaven reward your kindness! 
Fare ye well. 
[As he is going, he comes back. 
Did not you also take the oath at 
Rootli? 
I heard your name, methinks. 
Fisherman. Yes, I was there, 
And took the oath of the confederacy. 
Tell. Then do me this one favor: 
speed to Burglen— 
My wife is anxious at my absence— 
tell her 
That I am free and in secure con- 
cealment. 
Fisher. But whither shall I tell 
her you have fled? 
Tell. You'll find her father with 
her, and some more, 
Who took the oath with you upon the 
Rootli; 
Bid them be resolute, and strong of 
heart,— 
For Tell is free and master of his arm; 
They shall hear further news of me 
ere long. 
Fisher. What have you, then, in 
view? Come, tell me frankly! 
Tell. When once ’tis done, ’twill 
be in every mouth. [Exit. 
Fisher. Show him the way, boy. 
Heaven be his support! 
Whate’er he has resolved, he’ll exe- 
cute, [ Exit. 


ScENn_E II 


Baronial mansion of Attinghausen. 
The BARON upon a couch dying. 


WALTER Furst, STAUFFACHER, 
MELCHTHAL, and BAUMGARTEN 
attending round him. WALTER 


TELL kneeling before the dying man. 


First. All now is over with him. 
He is gone. 
Stauff. He lies not like one dead. 
The feather, see, 
Moves on his lips! His sleep is very 
calm, 
And on his features plays a placid 
smile. 
[BAUMGARTEN goes to the door and 
Speaks with some one. 


First. Who’s there? 
Baumgarten (returning). 
Tell’s wife, 
daughter, she insists 
That she must speak with you, and 
see her boy. 
[WaLTER TELL rises. 
First. I who need comfort—can I 
comfort her? ; 
Does every sorrow centre on my 
head? 
Hedwig (forcing her way in). 
Where is my child? Unhand me! I 
must see him. 
Stauff. Be calm! Reflect you’re in 
the house of death! 
Hedwig (falling upon her boy’s 
neck). 
My Walter! Oh, he yet is mine! 
W alter. Dear mother! 
Hedw. And is it surely so! Art 
thou unhurt? 
[Gazing at him with anxious tenderness. 
And is it possible he aim’d at thee? 
How could he do it? Oh, he has no 
heart— 


your 
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And he could wing an arrow at his 
child! 
First. His soul was rack’d with 
anguish when he did it. 
No choice was left him, but to shoot 
or die! 
Hedw. Oh, if he had a father’s 
heart, he would 


Have sooner perish’d by a thousand 
deaths! 
Stauff. You should be grateful for 
God’s gracious care, 
That ordered things so well. 
Hedwig. Can I forget 
What might have been the issue? 
God of Heaven! 
Were I to live for centuries, I still 
Should see my boy tied up,—his 
father’s mark,— 
And still the shaft would quiver in 
my heart! 
Melch. You know not how the 
Viceroy taunted him! 
Hedw. Oh ruthless heart of man! 
Offend his pride, 
And reason in his breast forsakes 
her seat; 
In his blind wrath he’ll stake upon a 
cast 
A child’s existence, and a mother’s 
heart! 
Baum. Is then your husband’s fate 
not hard enough, 
That you embitter it by such re- 
proaches? 
Have you no feeling for his sufferings? 
Hedwig (turning to him and gazing 
full upon him). 
Hast thou tears only for thy friend’s 
distress? 
Say, where were you when he—my 
noble Tell, 
Was bound in chains? Where was 
your friendship then? 


The shameful wrong was done before 
your eyes; 

Patient you stood, and let your friend 
be drage’d, 

Ay, from your very hands. Did ever 
Tell 

Act thus to you? 
whining by 

When on your heels the Viceroy’s 
horsemen press’d, 

And full before you roared the storm- 
toss’d lake? 

Oh, not with idle tears he show’d his 


Did he stand 


pity; 
Into the boat he sprung, forgot his 
home, 
His wife, his children, and delivered 
thee! 
First. It had been madness to 


attempt his rescue, 
Unarm’d, and few in number as we 


were. 
Hedwig (casting herself upon his 
bosom). 
Oh, father, and thou, too, hast lost 
my Tell! 
The country—all have lost him! All 
lament 
His loss; and, oh, how he must pine 
for us! 
Heaven keep his soul from sinking to 
despair! 
No friend’s consoling voice can pene- 
trate 


His dreary dungeon walls. Should 
he fall sick! 

Ah! In the vapors of the murky 
vault 

He must fall sick. 
Alpine rose 

Grows pale and withers in the 
swampy air, 

There is no life for him but in the 
sun, 


Even as the 
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And in the balm of heaven’s refresh- 
ing breeze. 
Imprison’d! Liberty to him is breath; 
He cannot live in the rank dungeon 
air! 
Stauff. Pray you be calm! 
hand in hand we'll all 
Combine to burst his prison doors. 
Hedwig. Without him, 
What have you power to do? While 
Tell was free, 
There still, indeed, was hope—weak 


And 


innocence 

Had still a friend, and the oppress’d 
a stay. 

Tell saved you all! You cannot all 
combined 


Release him from his cruel prison 
bonds. 
[The Baron wakes. 
Baum. Hush, hush! He starts! 


Attinghausen (sitting up). Where 
is he? 
Stauffacher. Who? 
Attinghausen. He leaves 
me,— 
In my last moments he abandons 
me. 


Stauf. He means his nephew. 
Have they sent for him? 
First. He has been summoned. 
Cheerly, sir! Take comfort! 
He has found his heart at last, and is 
our own. 
Aiting. Say, has he spoken for his 
native land? 
Stauff. Ay, like a hero! 
Attinghausen. 
comes he not, 
That he may take my blessing ere I 
die? 
I feel my life fast ebbing to a close. 
Stauf. Nay, talk not thus, dear 
sir! This last short sleep 


Wherefore 


Has much refresh’d you, and your 
eye is bright. 
Atting. Life is but pain, and even 
that has left me; 
My sufferings, like my hopes, have 
passed away. 
[Observing the boy. 
What boy is that? 
Furst. 
good, my lord! 
He is my grandson, and is fatherless. 


Bless him, Oh, 


[HEepwicG kneels with the boy before the 
dying man. 


Aiting. And fatherless—I leave 
you all, ay all! 
Oh, wretched fate, that these old 
eyes should see 
My country’s ruin as they close in 
death! 
Must I attain the utmost verge of life 
To feel my hopes go with me to the 
grave! 
Stauffacher (to Furst). 
Shall he depart ’mid grief and gloom 
like this? 
Shall not his parting moments be 
illumed 
By hope’s delightful beams? My 
noble lord, 
Raise up your drooping spirit! We 
are not 
Forsaken quite—past all deliverance. 
Atting. Who shall deliver you? 


Furst. Ourselves. For 

know 

The Cantons three are to each other 
pledged 

To hunt the tyrants from the land. 
The league 

Has been concluded, and a sacred 
oath 

Confirms our union. Ere another 
year 
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Begins its circling course—the blow 
shall fall. 
In a free land your ashes shall repose. 
Atting. The league concluded! Is 
it really so? 
Melch. On one day shall the Can- 
tons rise together. 
Allis prepared to strike—and to this 
hour 
The secret closely kept, 
hundreds share it. 
The ground is hollow ’neath the 
tyrants’ feet; 
Their days of rule are numbered, and 
ere long 
No trace of their dominion shall 
remain. 
Atting. Ay, but their castles, how 
to master them? 
Melch. On the same day they, too, 
are doom’d to fall. 
Atting. And are the nobles parties 
to this league? 
Stauff. We trust to their assistance 
should we need it; 
As yet the peasantry alone have 
sworn. 
Atting (raising himself up, in great 
astonishment). 
And have the peasantry dared such a 
deed 
On their own charge, without the 
nobles’ aid— 
Relied so much on their own proper 
strength? 
Nay then, indeed, they want our 
help no more; 
We may go down to death cheer’d by 
the thought 
That after us the majesty of man 
Will live, and be maintain’d by other 
hands. 
[He lays his hand upon the head of the 
child, who 15 kneeling before him. 


though 


From this boy’s head, whereon the 
apple lay, 

Your new and better liberty shall 
spring; 

The old is crumbling down—the 
times are changing— 

And from the ruins blooms a fairer 
life. 

Stauffacher (to Furst). 

See, see, what splendor streams 
around his eye! 

This is not Nature’s last expiring 
flame, 

It is the beam of renovated life. 

Atting. From their old towers the 

nobles are descending, 

And swearing in the towns the civic 
oath. 

In Uechtland and Thurgau the 
work’s begun; 

The noble Bern lifts her commanding 
head, 

And Freyburg is a stronghold of the 
free; 

The stirring Zurich calls her guilds to 
AIS ees 

And now, behold!—the ancient might 
of kings 

Is shiver’d ’gainst her everlasting 
walls. 


[He speaks what follows with a pro- 
phetic tone; his utterance rising into 
enthusiasm. 


I see the princes and their haughty 
peers, 

Clad all in steel, come striding on to 
crush 

A harmless shepherd race with mailed 
hand. 

Desp’rate the conflict: *tis for life or 
death; 

And many a pass will tell to after 
years 
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Of glorious victories sealed in foe- 
men’s blood. 

The peasant throws himself with 
naked breast, 

A willing victim on their serried 


lances. 
They yield—the flower of chivalry’s 
cut down, 


And freedom waves her conquering 
banner high! 


[Grasps the hands of WALTER Furst 
and STAUFFACHER. 


Hold fast together, then,—for ever 
fast! 

Let freedom’s haunts be one in heart 
and mind! 

Set watches on your mountain tops, 
that league 

May answer league, when comes the 
hour to strike. 

Be one—be one—be one 


[He falls back upon the cushion. His 
lifeless hands continue to grasp 
those of Furst and STAUFFACHER, 
who regard him for some moments 
in silence, and then retire, overcome 
with sorrow. Meanwhile the serv- 
ants have quietly pressed into the 
chamber, testifying different degrees 
of grief. Some kneel down beside 
him and weep on his body: while this 
Scene 15 passing, the castle bell tolls. 
Rudenz (entering hurriedly). 


Lives he? Oh say, can he still hear 
my voice? 
Fiirst (averting his face). 
You are our seignior and protector 
now; 
Henceforth this castle bears another 
name. 
Rudenz (gazing at the body with 
deep emotion). 


Oh, God! Is my repentance, then, 
too late? 

Could he not live some few brief 
moments more, 

To see the change that has come o’er 


my heart? 

Oh, I was deaf to his true counselling 
voice = 

While yet he walked on earth. Now 
he is gone,— 


Gone, and for ever,—leaving me the 
debt— 

The heavy debt I owe him—undis- 
charged! 

Oh, tell me! did he part in anger with 
me? 

Stauff. When dying, he was told 

what you had done, 

And bless’d the valor that inspired 
your words! 


Rudenz (kneeling down beside the 
dead body). 


Yes, sacred relics of a man beloved! 

Thou lifeless corpse! Here, on thy 
death-cold hand, 

Do I abjure all foreign ties for ever! 

And to my country’s cause devote 
myself. 

I am a Switzer, and will act as one, 

With my whole heart and soul. [Rises. 

Mourn for our friend, 

Our common parent, yet be not dis- 
may d! 

*Tis not alone his lands that I in- 
herit,— 

His heart—his spirit, have devolved 
on me; 

And my young arm shall execute the 
task, 

For which his hoary age remain’d 
your debtor. 

Give me your hands, ye venerable 
fathers! 
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Thine, Melchthal, too! Nay, do not 
hesitate, 
Nor from me turn distrustfully away. 
Accept my plighted vow—my knight- 
ly oath! 
First. Give him your hands, my 
friends! A heart like his, 
That sees and owns its error, claims 
our trust. 
Melch. You ever held the peasan- 
try in scorn. 
What surety have we that you mean 
us fair? 
Rud. Oh, think not of the error 
of my youth! 
Stauffacher (to MELCHTHAL). 
Be one! They were our father’s 
latest words, 
See they be not forgotten! 


Melch. Take my 
hand— 
A peasant’s hand,—and with it, 
noble sir, 
The gage and the assurance of a 
man! 
Without us, sir, what would the 
nobles be? 
Our order is more ancient, too, than 
yours! 
Rud. I honor it, and with my 


sword will shield it! 
Melch. The arm, my lord, that 
tames the stubborn earth, 
And makes its bosom blossom with 
increase, 
Can also shield a man’s defenseless 
breast. 
Rud. Then you shall shield my 
breast, and I will yours; 
Thus each be strengthen’d by the 
other’s aid! 
Yet wherefore talk we, while our 
native land 
Is still to alien tyranny a prey! 


First let us sweep the foeman from 
the soil, 

Then reconcile our 
peace! 

[After a moment’s pause. 

How! You are silent! Not a word 
for me? 

And have I yet no title to your 
trust ?— 

Then must I force my way, despite 
your will, 

Into the League you secretly have 
form’d. 

You’ve held a Diet on the Rootli,—I 

Know this,—know all that was 
transacted there! 

And though I was not trusted with 
your secret, 

I still have kept it like a sacred 
pledge. 

Trust me, I never was my country’s 
foe, 

Nor would I e’er have ranged myself 
against you! 

Yet you did wrong—to put your 
rising off. 

Time presses! We must strike, and 
swiftly too! 

Already Tell has fallen a sacrifice 

To your delay. 


difference in 


Stauff. We swore to wait till 
Christmas. 
Rud. Iwas not there,—I did not 


take the oath. 

If you delay, I will not! 
Melchthal. What! You would 
Rud. Icount me now among the 

country’s fathers, 

And to protect you is my foremost 

duty. 
First. Within the earth to lay 
these dear remains, 

That is your nearest and most sacred 

duty. 
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Rud. When we have set the 
country free, we'll place 
Our fresh victorious wreaths upon 
his bier. 
Oh, my dear friends, ’tis not your 
cause alone!— 
I have a cause to battle with the 
tyrants 
That more concerns myself. Know 
that my Bertha 
Has disappear’d,—been carried off 
by stealth,— 
Stolen from amongst us by their 
rufhan hands! 
Stauff. And has the tyrant dared 
so fell an outrage 
Against a lady free and nobly born? 
Rud. Alas! my friends, I prom- 
ised help to you, 
And I must first implore it for my- 
self! 
She that I love is stolen—is forced 
away, 
And who knows where the tyrant has 
conceal’d her, 
Or with what outrages his rufhan crew 
May force her into nuptials she 
detests? 
Forsake me not!—Oh, help me to 
her rescue. 
She loves you! Well, oh well, has 
she deserved, 
That all should rush to arms in her 
behalf! 
Stauff. What course do you pro- 
pose? 
Rud. Alas! I know not. 
In the dark mystery that shrouds her 
fate,— 
In the dread agony of this suspense,— 
Where I can grasp at nought of 
certainty,— 
One single ray of comfort beams upon 
me. 


From out the ruins of the tyrant’s 


power 
Alone can she be rescued from the 
grave. 
Their strongholds must be levell’d! 
every one 
Ere we can pierce into her gloomy 
prison. 
Melch. Come, lead us on! We 


follow! Why defer 

Until to-morrow what to-day may do? 

Tell’s arm was free when we at 
Rootli swore; 

This foul enormity was yet undone. 

And change of circumstance brings 
change of law; 

Who such a coward as to waver still? 

Rud. (to WALTER Furst). 

Meanwhile to arms, and wait in 
readiness 

The fiery signal on the mountain tops. 

For swifter than a boat can scour the 
lake 

Shall you have tidings of our victory; 

And when you see the welcome 
flames ascend, 

Then, like the lightning, swoop upon 
the foe, 

And lay the despots and their crea- 
tures low. 


Scene III 


The pass near Kiissnacht, sloping down 
from behind, with rocks on either 
side. The travellers are visible upon 
the heights before they appear on 
the stage. Rocks .all round the 
stage. Upon one of the foremost 
a projecting cliff overgrown with 
brushwood. 


Tell (enters with his cross-bow). 
Here thro’ this deep defile he needs 
must pass; 
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There leads no other road to Kiiss- 
nacht :—here 

I’ll do it:—the opportunity is good. 

Yon alder tree stands well for my 
concealment, 

Thence my avenging shaft will surely 
reach him; 

The straitness of the path forbids 
pursuit. 

Now, Gessler, balance thine account 
with Heaven! 

Thou must away from earth,—thy 
sand is run. 


I led a peaceful, inoffensive life;— 

My bow was bent on forest game 
alone, 

And my pure soul was free from 
thoughts of murder— 

But thou hast scared me from my 
dream of peace; 

The milk of human kindness thou 
hast turn’d 

To rankling poison in my breast; and 
made 

Appalling deeds familiar to my soul. 

He who could make his own child’s 
head his mark 

Can speed his arrow to his foeman’s 
heart. 


My children dear, my lov’d and 

faithful wife 

Must be protected, tyrant, from thy 
fury !— 

When last I drew my bow—with 
trembling hand— 

And thou, with murderous joy, a 
father forced 

To level at his child—when, all in 
vain, 

Writhing before thee, I implored thy 
mercy— 

Then in the agony of my soul I vow’d 


A fearful oath, which met God’s ear 
alone, 

That when my bow next wing’d an 
arrow’s flight 

Its aim should be thy heart. The 
vow I made, 

Amid the hellish torments of that 
moment, 

I hold a sacred debt, and I will pay it. 


Thou art my lord, my Emperor’s 
_ delegate; 
Yet would the Emperor not have 
stretch’d his power 
So far as thou. He sent thee to these 
Cantons 
To deal forth law—stern law—for he 
is anger’d; 
But not to wanton with unbridled will 
In every cruelty, with fiend-like joy :-— 
There is a God to punish and avenge. 


Come forth, thou bringer once of 
bitter pangs, 
My precious jewel now,—my chiefest 
treasure— 
A mark Ill set thee, which the cry of 
grief 
Could never penetrate,—but thou 
shalt pierce it.— 
And thou, my trusty bowstring, that 
so oft 
Has served me faithfully in sportive 
scenes, 
Desert me not in this most serious 
hour— 
Only be true this once, my own good 
cord, 
That hast so often wing’d the biting 
shaft:— 
For shouldst thou fly successless from 
my hand, 
I have no second to send after thee. 
[Travellers pass over the stage. 
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I’ll sit me down upon this bench of 

stone, 

Hewn for the wayworn traveller’s 
brief repose 

For here there is no home.—Each 
hurries by 

The other, with quick step and care- 
less look, 

Nor stays to question of his grief.— 
Here goes 

The merchant, full of care,—the pil- 
grim, next, 

With slender scrip,—and then the 
pious monk. 

The scowling robber, and the jovial 


player, 

The carrier with his heavy-laden 
horse, 

That comes to us from the far haunts 
of men; 


For every road conducts to the 
world’s end. 

They all push onwards—every man 
intent 

On his own several business—mine 


is murder. 
[Sits down. 


Time was, my dearest children, 
when with joy 
You hail’d your father’s safe return to 
home 
From his long mountain toils; for, 
when he came, 
He ever brought some little present 


with him. 
A lovely Alpine flower—a curious 
bird— 


Or elf-boat, found by wanderer on 
the hills.— 

But now he goes in quest of other 
game: 

In the wild pass he sits, and broods 
on murder, 


And watches for the life-blood of his 


foe.— 

But still his thoughts are fixed on you 
alone, 

Dear children.—’Tis to guard your 
innocence, 

To shield you from the tyrant’s fell 
revenge, 

He bends his bow to do a deed of 
blood! [Rises. 


Well—I am watching for a noble 

prey— 

Does not the huntsman, with severest 
toil, 

Roam for whole days, amid the 
winter’s cold, 

Leap with a daring bound from rock 
to rock, 

And climb the jagged, slippery steeps, 
to which 

His limbs are glued by his own 
streaming blood— 

And all this but to gain a wretched 
chamois. 

A far more precious prize is now my 
alim— 

The heart of that dire foe who would 
destroy me. 


[Sprightly music heard in the distance, 
which comes gradually nearer. 


From my first years of boyhood I 
have used 

The bow—been practised in the 
archer’s feats; 

The bull’s eye many a time my shafts 
have hit, 

And many a goodly prize have I 
brought home, 

Won in the games of skill.—This day 
I'll make 

My master-shot, and win the highest 
prize 
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Within the whole circumference of 
the mountains. 


[4 marriage train passes over the 
Stage and goes up the pass. TELL 
gazes at it, leaning on his bow. He 
1s joined by Stussi the Ranger. 


Stussi. There goes the bridal party 
of the steward 
Of Morlischachen’s cloister. 
rich! 
And has some ten good pastures on 


He is 


the Alps. 

He goes to fetch his bride from 
Imisee, 

There will be revelry to-night at 
Kussnacht. 

Come with us—ev’ry honest man’s 
invited. 

Tell. A gloomy guest fits not a 


wedding feast. 
Stusst. If grief oppress you, dash 
it from your heart! 
Bear with your lot. The times are 
heavy now, 
And we must snatch at pleasure 
while we can. 
Here ’tis a bridal, there a burial. 
Tell. And oft the one treads close 
upon the other. 
Stusst. So runs the world at pres- 
ent. Everywhere 
We meet with woe and misery 


enough. 
There’s been a slide of earth in Glarus, 
and 
A whole side of the Glarnisch has 
fallen in. 
Tell. Strange! And do even the 


hills begin to totter? 
There is stability for nought on 
earth. 
Stuss1. Strange tidings, too, we 
hear from other parts. 


I spoke with one but now, that came 
from Baden, 
Who said a knight was on his way to 


court, 

And, as he rode along, a swarm of 
wasps 

Surrounded him, and settling on his 
horse, 


So fiercely stung the beast that it fell 
dead, 
And he proceeded to the court on 
foot. 
Tell. Even the weak are furnish’d 
with a sting. 


Armgart (enters with several chil- 
dren, and places herself at the en- 
trance of the pass). 


Stusst. *Tis thought to bode dis- 
aster to the country,— 
Some horrid deed against the course 
of nature. 
Tell. Why, every day brings forth 
such fearful deeds; 
There needs no miracle to tell their 
coming. 
Stusst. Too true! He’s bless’d 
who tills his field in peace, 
And sits untroubled by his own 
fireside. 
Tell. The very meekest cannot 
rest in quiet, 
Unless it suits with his ill neighbor’s 
humor. 


[TeLt looks frequently with restless 
expectation towards the top of the pass. 


Stussi. So fare you well! You’re 
waiting some one here? 
Tell. I am. 
Stusst. A pleasant 
with your friends! 
You are from Uri, are you not? His 
grace 


meeting 
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The governor’s expected thence to- 
day. 
Traveller (entering). 
Look not to see the governor to-day. 
The streams are flooded by the heavy 
rains, 
And all the bridges have been swept 
away. [TELL rises. 
Armgart (coming forward). 
The Viceroy not arriv’d? 


Stusst. And do you 
seek him? 

Arm. Alas, I do! 

Stuss1. But why thus 


place yourself 
Where you obstruct his passage down 
the pass? 
Arm. Here he cannot escape me. 
He must hear me. 
Friess. (coming hastily down the pass 
and calls upon the stage). 
Make way, make way! My lord, the 


_governor, 
Is coming down on horseback close 
behind me. [Exit TELL. 


Armgart (with animation). 
The Viceroy comes! 


[She goes towards the pass with her 
children. GESSLER and RUDOLPH 
DER HarRRAs appear upon the 
heights on horseback. 


Stussi (to FRIESSHARDT). How got 
ye through the stream, 
When all the bridges have been car- 
ried down? 
We've battled with the 
billows; and, my friend, 
An Alpine torrent’s nothing after 
that. 
Stusst. How! Were you out, then, 
in that dreadful storm? 
Friess. Ay, that we were! I shall 
not soon forget it. 


Friess. 


Stusst. Stay, speak 
Friess. 
must to the castle, 
And tell them that the governor’s at 
hand. [Exit. 
Stusst. If honest men, now, had 
been in the ship, 
It had gone down with every soul on 
board :— 
Some folks are proof ’gainst fire and 
water both. 


I cannot. I 


[Looking round. 
Where has the huntsman gone, with 


whom I spoke? 
[Exit 


Enter GESSLER and RUDOLPH DER 
Harras on horseback. 


Gessl. Say what you please; I am 
the Emperor’s servant, 
And my first care must be to do his 
pleasure. 
He did not send me here to fawn and 
cringe 
And coax these boors into good 
humor. No! 
Obedience he must have. 
shall see 
If king or peasant is to lord it here. 
Arm. Now is the moment! Now 
for my petition! 
Gessl. ’Twas not in sport that I set 


We soon 


up the cap 
In Altdorf—or to try the people’s 
hearts— 


All this I knew before. I set it up 

That they might learn to bend those 
stubborn necks 

They carry far too proudly—and I 
placed 

What well I knew their eyes could 
never brook 

Full in the road, which they perforce 
must pass, 
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That, when their eye fell on it, they 
might call 

That lord to mind whom they too 
much forget. 

Har. But surely, sir, the people 
have some rights 
Gessl. This is no time to settle 

what they are. 

Great projects are at work, and 
hatching now. 

The Imperial house seeks to extend 
its power. 

Those vast designs of conquest, which 
the sire 

Has gloriously begun, the son will 
end. 

This petty nation is a stumbling- 
block— 

One way or other, it must be sub- 
jected. 


[They are about to pass on. ARMGART 
throws herself down before GESSLER. 


Arm. Mercy, lord governor! Oh, 
pardon, pardon! 
Gessl. Why do you cross me on the 
public road? 
Stand back, I say. 


Arm. My husband lies 
in prison; 

My wretched orphans cry for bread. 
Have pity, 


Pity, my lord, upon our sore distress! 
Har. Who are you, woman; and 
who is your husband? 
Arm. A poor wild-hay-man of 
the Rigiberg, 
Kind sir, who on the brow of the abyss 
Mows down the grass from steep and 
craggy shelves 
To which the very cattle dare not 
climb. 
Harras (to GESSLER). 
By Heaven! a sad and miserable life! 


I prithee, give the wretched man his 
freedom 
How great soever his offence may 


be, 


His horrid trade is punishment 
enough. [To ARMGART. 

You shall have justice. To the castle 
bring 

Your suit. This is no place to deal 
with it. 


Arm. No, no, I will not stir from 
where I stand 
Until your grace restore my husband 
to me. 
Six months already has he been in 
prison, 
And waits the sentence of a judge in 
vain. 
Gessl. How! would you force me, 
woman? Hence! Begone! 
Arm. Justice, my lord! Ay, 
justice! Thou art judge: 
The deputy of the Emperor—of 
Heaven. 
Then do thy duty,—as thou hopest 
for justice 
From Him who rules above, show it 
to us! 
Gessl. Hence, drive this daring 
rabble from my sight! 
Armegart (seizing his horse’s reins). 
No, no, by Heaven, I’ve nothing 
more to lose.— 
Thou stirr’st not, Viceroy, from this 
spot, until 
Thou dost me fullest justice. 
thy brows, 
And roll thy eyes—I fear not. Our 
distress 
Is so extreme, so boundless, that we 
care 
No longer for thine anger. 
Gessler. 
hence! 


Knit 


Woman, 
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Give way, I say, or I will ride thee 
down. 
Arm. Well, do so—there— 


[Throws her children and herself upon 
the ground before him. 


Here on the ground I lie, 
I ane my children. Let the wretched 


orphans 
Be trodden by thy horse into the 
dust! 
It will not be the worst that thou hast 
done. 
Har. Are you mad, woman? 


Arm. (continuing with vehemence). 
Many a day thou hast 

Trampled the Emperor’s lands be- 
neath thy feet. 

Oh, I am but a woman! Were I a 
man, 

I’d find some better thing to o than 
here 

Lie grovelling in the dust. 


[The music of the wedding party 1s 
again heard from the top of the pass, 
but more softly. 


Gessler. Where are my knaves? 
Drag her away, lest I forget myself 
And do some deed I may repent 

hereafter. 

Har. My lord, the servants can- 

not force a passage; 
The pass is block’d up by a marriage 
party. 

Gessl. Too mild a ruler am I to this 

people, 

Their tongues are all too bold—nor 
have they yet 

Been tamed to due submission, as 
they shall be. 

I must take order for the remedy; 

I will subdue this stubborn mood of 
theirs, 


And crush the Soul of Liberty within 
them. 

I'll publish a new law throughout the 
land; 

I will— 


[dn arrow pierces him,—he puts his 
hand on his heart, and 1s about to 
sink—with a feeble voice, 


Oh God, have mercy on my soul! 
Har. My lord! my lord! Oh God! 
What’s this! 
Whence came it? 
Arm. (starts up). 
Dead, dead! he reels, 
in his heart! 
Harras (springs from his horse). 


This is most horrible! Oh, Heaven! 


he falls! ’Tis 


sir knight, 
Address yourself to God and pray for 
mercy,— 
You are a dying man. 
Gessler. That shot 


was Tell’s. 


[He slides from his horse into the arms 
of RuDoLPH DER Harras, who lays 
him down upon the bench. TELL 
appears above upon the rocks. 


Tell. Thou know’st the archer, 
seek no other hand. 
Our cottages are free, and innocence 
Secure from thee: thou’lt be our 
curse no more. 
[TELL disappears. People rush in. 
Stussi. What is the matter? Tell 
me what has happen’d? 
Arm. The governor is 
kill’d by an arrow! 
People (running in). 


Who has been shot? 


shot— 


[While the foremost of the marriage 
party are coming on the stage, the 
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hindmost are still upon the heights. 
The music continues. 
farras. 
fast to death. 
Away for help — pursue the mur- 
derer! 
Unhappy man, is’t thus that thou 
must die? 
Thou wouldst not heed the warnings 
that I gave thee! 
Stussi. By Heaven, his cheek is 
pale! His life ebbs fast. 
Many Voices. 
Who did the deed? 


He’s bleeding 


Harras. What! Are the 
people mad, 
That they make music to a murder? 
Silence! 


[Music breaks off suddenly. People 


continue to flock in. 


Speak, if thou canst, my lord. Hast 
thou no charge 
To intrust me with? 


[GESSLER makes signs with his hand, 
which he repeats with vehemence when 
he finds they are not understood. 


What would you have me do? 
Shall I to Kiissnacht? I can’t guess 
your meaning. 
Do not give way to this impatience. 
Leave 
All thoughts of earth, and make your 
peace with Heaven. 


[The whole marriage party gather 
round the dying man. 


Stussi. See there! how pale he 
grows! Death’s gathering now 
About his heart;—his eyes grow dim 
and glazed. 
Arm. (holds up a child). 
Look, children, how a tyrant dies! 


Harras. Mad hag! 
Have you no touch of feeling, that 
you look 


On horrors such as these without a 
shudder? 
Help me—take hold. What! will not 
one assist 
To pull the torturing arrow from his 
breast? 
Women. We touch the man whom 
God’s own hand has struck! 
Har. All curses light on you! 
[Draws his sword. 


Stusst (seizes his arm). Gently, 
sir knight! 
Your power is at an end. ”I'were best 
forbear; 


Our country’s foe is fallen. We will . 
brook 


No further violence. We are free 


men. 
All. The country’s free! 
Harras. And is it come 
to this? 
Fear and obedience at an end so 
soon? 


[To the soldiers of the guard, who are 
thronging in. 


You see, my friends, the bloody piece 


of work 

They’ ve acted here. ’Tis now too late 
for help, 

And to pursue the murderer were 
vain. 

New duties claim our care. Set on to 
Kussnacht, 

And let us save that fortress for the 
king! 

For in an hour like this all ties of 
order, ; 

Fealty and faith are scatter’d to the 
winds. 


No man’s fidelity is to be trusted. 
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[As he is going out with the soldiers, 
six FRATRES MIsERICORDIZ appear. 
Arm. Here come the brother- 
hood of mercy. Room! 
Stusst. The victim’s slain, and 
now the ravens stoop. 
Brothers of Mercy (form a semicircle 
round the body, and sing in solemn 
tones). 
With hasty step death presses on, 
Nor grants to man a moment’s 
stay; 
He falls ere half his race be run, 
In manhood’s pride is swept 
away; 
Prepar’d, or unprepar’d, to die, 
He stands before his Judge on high. 


‘(While they are repeating the last two 
lines, the curtain falls. 


ACT FIFTH 
ScenE I 


A common near Altdorf. In the back- 
ground to the right the Keep of Uri, 
with the scaffold still standing, as 
in Act First, Scene III. To the 
left, the view opens upon numer- 
ous mountains, on all of which sig- 
nal fires are burning. Day 1s break- 
ing, and bells are heard ringing 
from various distances. 


Ruopi, Kuonrt, Werni, Master 
Mason, and many other country 
people, also women and children. 


Ruodi. Look at the fiery signals on 
the mountains! 

Mason. Hark to the bells above the 
forest there! 

Ruodi. The enemy’s expelled. 

Mason. The forts are 
taken. 


Ruodi. And we of Uri, do we still 
endure 
Upon our native soil the tyrant’s 
Keep? 
Are we the last to strike for liberty? 
Mason. Shall the yoke stand, that 
was to bow our necks? 
Up! Tear it to the ground! 
All. Down, 
down with it! 
Ruodi. Where is the Stier of Uri? 
Uri. Here. What 
would ye? 
Ruodi. Up to your tower, and 
wind us such a blast 
As shall resound afar, from hill to 
hill, 
Rousing the echoes of each peak and 
glen, 
And call the mountain men in haste 
together! 


[Exit St1eER oF Uri—enter WALTER 
FGrst 


First. Stay, stay, my friends! As 
yet we have not learn’d 
What has been done in Unterwald 
and Schwytz. 
Let’s wait till we receive intelligence! 
Ruodi. Wait, wait for what? The 
accursed tyrant’s dead, 
And the bright day of liberty has 
dawn’d! 
Mason. How! Do these flaming 
signals not suffice, 
That blaze on every mountain top 
around? 
Ruodi. Come all, fall to—come, 
men and women, all! 
Destroy the scaffold! 
arches down! 
Down with the walls, let not a stone 
remain! 
Mason. Come, comrades, come! 


Tear the 
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We built it, and we know 
How best to hurl it down. 
All. Come! Down 
with it! 


[They fall upon the building at every 
side. 


First. The floodgates burst. 
They’re not to be restrained. 


|Enter MELCHTHAL and BAUMGARTEN. 
Melch. What! Stands the fortress 


still, when Sarnen lies 
In ashes, and when Rossberg is a 
ruin? 
First. You, Melchthal, here? D’ye 
bring us liberty? 
Say, have you freed the country of the 
foe? 

Melch. We've swept them from 
the soil. Rejoice, my friend; 
Now, at this very moment, while we 

speak, 
There’s not a tyrant left in Switzer- 
land! 
First. How did you get the forts 
into your power? 
Melch. Rudenz it was who, with a 
gallant arm 
And manly daring, took the keep at 
Sarnen. 
The Rossberg I had stormed the 
night before. 
But hear what chanced. Scarce had 
we driven the foe 
Forth from the keep, and given it to 


the flames, 

That now rose crackling upwards to 
the skies, 

When from the blaze rush’d 


Diethelm, Gessler’s page, 
Exclaiming, ‘Lady Bertha will be 
burnt!” 
First. Good heavens! 


[The beams of the scaffold are heard 
falling. 
Melch. *Twas she herself. 
Here had she been 
Immured in secret by the Viceroy’s 
orders. 
Rudenz sprang up in frenzy. For we 
heard 
The beams and massive pillars crash- 
ing down, 
And through the volumed smoke the 
piteous shrieks 
Of the unhappy lady. 
Fuirst. Is she saved? 
Melch. Here was a time for 
promptness and decision! 
Had he been nothing but our baron, 
then 
We should have been most chary of 
our lives; 
But hewas our confederate, and Bertha 
Honor’d the people. So, without a 


thought, 
We risk’d the worst, and rush’d into 
the flames. 
First. But is she saved? 
Melch. She is. Rudenz 
and I 
Bore her between us from the blazing 
pile, 
With crashing timbers toppling all 
around. 
And when she had revived, the danger 
past, 


And raised her eyes to meet the light 
of heaven, 

The baron fell upon my breast; and 
then 

A silent vow of friendship pass’d 
between us— 

A vow that, temper’d in yon furnace 
heat, 

Will last through ev’ry shock of time 
and fate. 
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Fiirst. Where is the Landenberg? 


Melch. Across 

the Brinig. 

No fault of mine it was that he who 
quench’d 

My father’s eyesight should go hence 
unharm’d. 

He fled—I followed—overtook and 
seized him, 


And dragg’d him to my father’s feet. 
The sword 

Already quiver’d o’er the caitiff’s 
head, 

When at the entreaty of the blind old 
man, 

I spared the life for which he basely 
pray d. 

He swore UrpHEDE,! never to re- 
turn: 

He’ll keep his oath, for he has felt our 
arm. 

First. Thank God, our victory’s 

unstain’d by blood! 


Children (running across the stage 
with fragments of wood). 


Liberty! Liberty! Hurrah, we're 
free! 
First. Oh! what a joyous scene! 


These children will, 
E’en to their latest day, remember 
ite 
[Girls bring in the cap upon a pole. 
The whole stage is filled with people. 


Ruodi. Here is the cap, to which 
we were to bow! 
Baum. Commend us, how we shall 
dispose of it. 
Furst. Heavens! *Twas beneath 
this cap my grandson stood! 
1 Urphede: an oath of peculiar force. When a 
man, who was at feud with another, invaded his lands 
and was worsted, he often made terms with his enemy 


by swearing the U rphede, by which he bound himself 
to depart, and never to return witha hostile intention. 


Several voices. 
Destroy the emblem of the tyrant’s 
power! 
Let it be burnt! 
Furst. No. 
served! 
*Twas once the instrument of despots 
—now 
’Twill be a lasting symbol of our 
freedom. 


Rather be pre- 


[Peasants, men, women and children, 
some standing, others sitting upon 
the beams of the shattered scaffold, 
all picturesquely grouped, in a large 
semicircle. 


Melch. Thus now, my friends, with 
light and merry hearts 
We stand upon the wreck of tyr- 


anny; 
And gallantly have we fulfill’d the 
oath 
Which we at Rootli swore, Con- 
federates! 


First. The work is but begun. We 
must be firm. 
For, be assured, the king will make 
all speed 
To avenge his Viceroy’s death, and 
reinstate, 
By force of arms, the tyrant we’ve 
expell’d. 
Melch. Why, let him come, with all 
his armaments! 
The foe within has fled before our 
arms; 
We'll give him welcome warmly from 
without! 
Ruodi. The passes to the country 
are but few, 
And these we’ll boldly cover with our 
bodies. 
Baum. We are bound by an 
indissoluble league, 
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And all his armies shall not make us 
quail. 


[Enter RossELMANN and 
STAUFFACHER. 


Rossel. (speaking as he enters). 
These are the awful judgments of the 
Lord! 


Peas. What is the matter? 

Rossel. In what times 
we live! 

Purse Say ’on, what sis ti)? Ha, 


Werner, is it you? 
What tidings? 
Peasant. What’s the matter? 
~ Rossel. Hear and wonder! 
Stauff. We are released from one 
great cause of dread. 
Rossel. The Emperor is 
dered. 
Furst. 


mur- 


Gracious Heaven! 


[PEASANTS rise up and throng round 
STAUFFACHER. 


All. Murder’d the Emp’ror? 
What! The Emp’ror! Hear! 
Melch. Impossible! How came you 
by the news? 
Stauff. *Tis true! Near Bruck, by 
the assassin’s hand, 
King Albert fell. A most trustworthy 
man, 
John Miller, from Schaffhausen, 
brought the news. 
First. Who dared commit so 
horrible a deed? 
Stauff. The doer makes the deed 
more dreadful still; 
It was his nephew, his own brother’s 
child, 
Duke John of Austria, who struck 
the blow. 
Melch. What drove him to so dire 
a parricide? 


Stauf. The Emp’ror kept his 

patrimony back, 

Despite his urgent importunities; 

*Twas said, indeed, he never meant 
to give it, 

But with a mitre to appease the 
duke. 

However this may be, the duke gave 


ear 

To the ill counsel of his friends in 
arms; 

And with the noble lords, Von 
Eschenbach, 

Von Tegerfeld, Von Wart and Palm, 
resolved, 

Since his demands for justice were 
despised, 

With his own hands to take revenge 
at least. 


First. But say, how compass’d he 
the dreadful deed! 
Stauff. The king was riding down 
from Stein to Baden, 
Upon his way to join the court at 
Rheinfeld,— 
With him a train of high-born gentle- 


men, 

And the young Princes, John and 
Leopold, 

And when they’d reach’d the ferry of 
the Reuss, 

The assassins forced their way into 
the boat, 

To separate the Emperor from his 
suite. 

His highness landed, and was riding 
on 


Across a fresh plough’d field —where 
once, they say, 

A mighty city stood in Pagan times— 

With Habsburg’s ancient turrets full 
in sight, 

Where all the grandeur of his line 
had birth— 
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When Duke John plunged a dagger in 
his throat, 

Palm ran him thro’ the body with his 
lance, 

Eschenbach cleft his skull at one fell 
blow, 

And down he sank, all weltering in 
his blood, 

On his own soil, by his own kinsmen 
slain. 

Those on the opposite bank, who saw 
the deed 

Being parted by the stream, could 
only raise 

An unavailing cry of loud lament. 

But a poor woman, sitting by the 
way, 

Raised him, and on her breast he bled 
to death. 

Melch. Thus has he dug his own 

untimely grave, 

Who sought insatiably to grasp at all. 

Stauf. The country round is 

fill’d with dire alarm. 

The mountain passes are blockaded 
all, 

And sentinels on ev’ry frontier set; 

E’en ancient Zurich barricades her 
gates, 

That for these thirty years have open 
stood, 

Dreading the murd’rers, and_ th’ 
avengers more. 

For cruel Agnes comes, the Hungarian 
queen, 

To all her sex’s tenderness a stranger, 

Arm’d with the thunders of the 
church, to wreak 

Dire vengeance for her parent’s royal 
blood 

On the whole race of those that 
murder’d him,— 

Upon their servants, children, chil- 
dren’s children,— 


Nay, on the stones that build their 
castle walls. 
Deep has she sworn a vow to immo- 


late 

Whole generations on her father’s 
tomb, 

And bathe in blood as in the dew of 
May. 


Melch. Know you which way the 
murderers have fled? 
Stauff. No sooner had they done 
the deed than they 
Took flight, each following a different 
route, 
And parted. ne’er to see each other 
more. 
Duke John must still be wand’ring 
in the mountains. 
First. And thus their crime has 
yielded them no fruits. 
Revenge is barren. Of itself it makes 
The dreadful food it feeds on; its 
delight 
Is murder—its satiety despair. 
Stauff. The assassins reap no 
profit by their crime; 
But we shall pluck with unpolluted 
hands 
The teeming fruits of their most 
bloody deed, 
For we are ransomed from our 
heaviest fear; 
The direst foe of liberty has fallen, 
And, ’tis reported that the crown will 
pass 
From Habsburg’s house into another 
line; 
The empire is determined to assert 
Its old prerogative of choice, I hear. 
First and several others. 
Has any one been named to you? 
Stauffacher. The Count 
Of Luxembourg is widely named 
already.— 
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First. ’Tis well we stood so 
staunchly by the Empire! 
Now we may hope for justice, and 
with cause. 
Stauff. The Emperor will need 
some valiant friends, 
And he will shelter us from Austria’s 
vengeance. 


[The peasantry embrace. Enter Sa- 
CRIST with imperial messenger. 


Sacrist. Here are the worthy chiefs 
of Switzerland ! 
Rosselmann and several others. 
Sacrist, what news? 
Sacristan. 
this letter. 
All (to WatTER First). 
Open and read it. 
Fiirst (reading). 
worthy men 
Of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwald, the 
Queen 
Elizabeth sends grace and all good 
wishes!” 
Many voices. 
What wants the queen with us? Her 
reign is done. 
Fiirst (reads). 
In the great grief and doleful widow- 
hood 
In which the bloody exit of her lord 
Has plunged her majesty, she still 
remembers 
The ancient faith and love of Switzer- 
land.” 
Melch. She ne’er did that in her 
prosperity. 
Rossel. Hush, let us hear! 
Fiirst (reads). “And she is 
well assured 
Her people will in due abhorrence 
hold 
The perpetrators of this damned deed. 


A courier brings 


“To the 


On the three Cantons, therefore, she 
relies, 

That they in nowise lend the mur- 
derers aid, 

But rather that they loyally assist 

To give them up to the avenger’s 
hand, 

Remembering the love and grace 
which they 

Of old received from Rudolph’s 


princely house.” 


[Symptoms of dissatisfaction among 
the peasaniyy. 


Many voices. 
The love and grace! 
Stauff. Grace from the father we, 

indeed, received, 

But what have we to boast of from the 
son? 

Did he confirm the charter of our 
freedom, 

As all preceding emperors had done? 

Did he judge righteous judgment, or 
afford 

Shelter or stay to innocence op- 
press’d? 

Nay, did he e’en give audience to the 
envoys 

We sent, to lay our grievances before 
him? 

Not one of all these things e’er did 
the king, 

And had we not ourselves achieved 
our rights 

By resolute valor, our necessities 

Had never touch’d him. Gratitude to 
him! 

Within these vales he sowed not 
gratitude. 

He stood upon an eminence—he 
might 

Have been a very father to his peo- 
ple, 
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But all his aim and pleasure was to 
raise 
Himself and his own house: and now 
may those 
Whom he has aggrandized lament for 
him! 
Furst. We will not triumph in his 
fall, nor now 
Recall to mind the wrongs we have 
endured. 
Far be’t fror us! 
should avenge 
The sovereign’s death, who never did 
us good, 
And hunt down those who ne’er 
molested us, 
Becomes us not, nor is our duty. Love 
Must bring its offerings free and 
unconstrain’d; 
From all enforced duties death ab- 
solves— 
And unto him we are no _ longer 
bound. 
Melch. And if the queen laments 
within her bower, 
Accusing Heaven in sorrow’s wild 
despair; 
Here see a people, from its anguish 
freed, 
To that same Heav’n send up its 
thankful praise. 
For who would reap regrets, must 
sow affection. 
[Exit the Imperial Courter. 
Stauffacher (to the people). 
But where is Tell? Shall he, our 
freedom’s founder, 
Alone be absent from our festival? 
He did the,most—endured the worst 
of all. 
Come—to his dwelling let us all 
repair, 
And bid the saviour of our country 
hail! [Exeunt omnes. 


Yet, that we 


ScENE II 


Interior of TELL’s cottage. A fire 
burning on the hearth. The open door 
Shows the scene outside. 


Hepwic, WALTER and WILHELM. 


Hedw. Boys, dearest boys! your 
father comes to-day. 
He lives, is free, and we and all are 
free! 
The country owes its liberty to him! 
Walt. And I, too, mother, bore my 
partine: 
I shall be named with him. My fa- 
ther’s shaft 
Went closely by my life, but yet I 
shook not! 
Hedwig (embracing him). 


“Yes, yes, thou art restored to me 


again! 
Twice have I given thee birth,— 
twice suffer’d all 
A mother’s agonies for thee, my child! 
But this is past—I have you both, 
boys, both! 
And your dear father will be back 
to-day. 
[4 Monk appears at the door. 
Wilh. See, mother, yonder stands 
a holy friar; 
He’s asking alms, no doubt. 
Hedwig. 
him in, 
That we may give him cheer, and 
make him feel 
That he has come into the house of 


joy. 


Go lead 


[Exit, and returns immediately with a 
cup. 
Wilhelm (to the Monk). 


Come in, good man. Mother will give 
you food! 
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Walt. Come in and rest, then go 
refresh’d away! 
Monk (glancing round in terror, 
with unquiet looks). 
Where am I? In what country? 
Walter. Have you lost 
Your way, that you are ignorant of 
this? 
You are at Birglen, in the land of Uri, 
Just at the entrance of the Shecken- 
thal. 
Monk (to Hepwic). 
Are you alone? Your husband, is he 
here? 
Hedw. 1 momently expect him. 
But what ails you? 
You look as one whose soul is ill at 
ease. 
Whoe’er you be, you are in want— 
take that. 
[Offers him the cup. 
Monk. Howe’er my sinking heart 
may yearn for food, 
I will taste nothing till you’ve prom- 
ised me— 


Hedw. Touch not my dress, nor. 


yet advance one step. 
Stand off, I say, if you would have me 
hear you. 
Monk. Oh, by this hearth’s bright, 
hospitable blaze, 
By your dear children’s heads, which 
I embrace— 
[Grasps the boys. 
Hedw. Stand back, I say! What 
is your purpose, man? 
Back from my boys! You are no 
monk,—no, no. 
Beneath that robe content and peace 
should dwell, 
But neither lives within that face of 
thine. 
Monk. J am the veriest wretch 
that breathes on earth. 


Hedw. The heart is never deaf to 
wretchedness; 
But thy look freezes up my inmost 
soul. 


Walter (springs up). 
Mother, my father! 
Hedwig. Oh, my God! 
[Is about to follow, trembles and stops. 
Withelm (running after his brother). 
My father! 


Walter (without). Thou’rt here 
once more! 
Wilhelm (without). My father, 


my dear father. 
Tell (without). 
Yes, here J am once more! Where is 
your mother? 
[They enter. 
Walt. There at the door she stands, 
and can no further, 
She trembles so with terror and with 
joy. 
Tell. Oh, Hedwig, Hedwig, mother 
of my children! 
God has been kind and helpful in our 
woes. 
No tyrant’s hand shall e’er divide us 
more. 
Hedwig (falling on his neck). 
Oh, Tell, what have I suffer’d for thy 
sake! 
[Monk becomes attentive. 
Tell. Forget it now, and’ live for 
joy alone! 
I’m here again with you! Thisis my cot! 
I stand again on mine own hearth! 
Withelm. But, father, 
Where is your cross-bow left? I see it 
not. 
Tell. Nor shalt thou ever see it 
more, my boy. 
It is suspended in a holy place, 
And in the chase shall ne’er be used 
again. 
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Hedw. Oh, Tell! Tell! 
[Steps back, dropping his hand. 
Tell. What alarms thee, dear- 
est wife? 
Hedw. How—how dost thou return 
tome? This hand— 
Dare I take hold of it? This hand— 
Oh, God! 
Tell (with firmness and animation). 
Has shielded you and set my country 
free, 
Freely I raise it in the face of Heaven. 


[Monk gives a sudden start—he looks 
at him. 


Who is this friar here? 
Hedwig. Ah, I forgot him. 
Speak thou with him; I shudder at his 
presence. 
Monk (stepping nearer). 
Are you that Tell that slew the 
governor? 
Tell. Yes, lam he. I hide the fact 
from no man. 
Monk. You are that Tell! Ah! it 
is God’s own hand 
That hath conducted me beneath 
your roof. 
Tell (examining him closely). 
You are no monk. Who are you? 


Monk. You have slain 
The governor, who did you wrong. I, 
too, 
Have slain a foe, who late denied me 
justice. 


He was no less your enemy than mine. 


I’ve rid the land of him. 


Tell (drawing back). Thou art 
—oh, horror! 
In—children, children—in without a 
word. 
Go, my dear wife! Go! Go! Unhappy 
man, 


Thou shouldst be 


Hedwig. Heav’ns, who is it? 
Tell. Do not ask. 
Away! away! the children must not 
hear it. 
Out of the house—away! Thou must 
- not rest 
’Neath the same roof with this un- 
happy man! 
Hedw. Alas! What is it? Come! 
[Exit with the children. 
Tell (to the Monk). Thou art 
the Duke 
Of Austria—I know it. Thou hast 
slain 


The Emperor, thy uncle and liege 
lord. 
John. He robb’d me of my patri- 


mony. 

Tell. How! 

Slain him—thy king, thy uncle! And 
the earth 


Still bears thee! And the sun still 
shines on thee! 
John. Tell, hear me ere you— 
Tell. Reeking with the blood 


Of him that was thy Emperor and 


kinsman, 
Durst thou set foot within my spotless 
house? 
Show thy fell visage to a virtuous man, 
And claim the rites of hospitality? 
John. I hoped to find compas- 
sion at your hands. 
You algo took revenge upon your foe! 
Tell. Unhappy man! And dar’st 
thou thus confound 
Ambition’s bloody crime with the 
dread act 
To which a father’s direful need 
impell’d him? 
Hadst thou to shield thy children’s 
darling heads? 
To guard thy fireside’s sanctuary— 
ward off 
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The last, worst doom from all that 
thou didst love? 
To Heaven I raise my unpolluted 


hands 


To curse thine act and thee! I have 


avenged 

That holy nature which thou hast 
profaned. 

I have no part with thee. Thou art a 
murderer; 

I’ve shielded all that was most dear 
to me. 

John. You cast me off to com- 


fortless despair! 
Tell. My blood runs cold ev’n 
while I talk with thee. 
Away! Pursue thine awful course! 
Nor longer 
Pollute the cot where innocence 
abides! 
[JoHN turns to depart. 
John. I cannot live, and will no 
longer thus! 
Tell. And yet my soul bleeds for 
thee—gracious Heaven! 
So young, of such a noble line, the 
grandson 
Of Rudolph, once my lord and 
emperor, 
An outcast—murderer—standing at 
my door, 
The poor man’s door—a suppliant, 
in despair! 
[Covers his face. 
John. If thou hast power to weep, 
oh let my fate 
Move your compassion—it is horri- 
ble. 
I am—say rather was—a prince. I 
might 
Have been most happy, had I only 
curb’d 
Th’ impatience of my _ passionate 
desires. 


But envy gnaw’d my heart—I saw 
the youth 

Of mine own cousin Leopold endow’d 

With honor, and enrich’d with broad 


domains, 
The while myself, that was in years 
his equal, 
Was kept in abject and disgraceful 
nonage. 
Tell. Unhappy man, thy uncle 


knew thee well 
When he withheld both land and 
subjects from thee! 
Thou, by thy mad and desperate act, 
hast set 
A fearful seal upon his sage resolve. 
Where are the bloody partners of thy 
crime? 
John. Where’er the demon of re- 
venge has borne them; 
I have not seen them since the luck- 
less deed. 
Tell. Know’st thou the Empire’s 
ban is out,—that thou 
Art interdicted to thy friend;, and 
given 
An outlaw’d victim to thine enemies! 
John. Therefore I shun all public 
thoroughfares, 
And venture not to knock at any 
door— 
I turn my footsteps to the wilds, and 
through 
The mountains roam, a terror to 
myself. 
From mine own self I shrink with hor- 
ror back, 
Should a chance brook reflect my ill- 
starr’d form. 
If thou hast pity for a fellow mortal— 
[Falls down before him. 
Tell. Stand up, stand up. 
John. Not till thou 
shalt extend 
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Thy hand in promise of assistance to 
me. 
Tell. Can 1 assist thee? 
sinful man? 
Yet get thee up—how black soe’er 


Can 2 


thy crime,— 

Thou art a man. I, too, am one. 
From Tell 

Shall no one part uncomforted. I 
will 


Do all that lies within my power. 
Duke John (springs up and grasps 
him ardently by the hand). 
Oh, Tell, 
You save me from the terrors of 
despair. 
Tell. Let go my hand! Thou must 
away. Thou canst not 
Remain here undiscover’d, and dis- 
cover’d, 
Thou canst not count on succor. 
Which way, then, 
Wilt bend thy steps? 
thou hope to find 
A place of rest? 
Duke John. 
not. 
Tell. Hear, then, what Heaven 
suggesteth to my heart. 
Thou must to Italy,—to Saint Peter’s 


Where dost 


Alas! alas! I know 


City— 

There cast thyself at the Pope’s feet, 
—confess 

Thy guilt to him, and ease thy laden 
soul! 


John. But will he not surrender me 
to vengeance? 
Tell. Whate’er he does, receive as 
God’s decree. 
John. But how am I to reach that 
unknown land? 
I have no knowledge of the way, and 
dare not 
Attach myself to other travellers. 


Tell. I will describe the road, and 
mark me well! 
You must ascend, keeping along the 
Reuss, 
Which from the mountain dashes 
wildly down. 
Duke John (in alarm). 
What! See the Reuss? The witness 
of my deed! 
Tell. The road you take lies 
through the river’s gorge, 
And many a cross proclaims where 
travellers 
Have perish’d ’neath the avalanche’s 
fall. 
John. J have no fear for nature’s 
terrors, so 
I can appease the torments of my soul. 
Tell. At every cross, kneel down 
and expiate 
Your crime with burning penitential 
tears— 
And if you ’scape the perils of the 
pass, 
And are not whelm’d beneath the 
drifted snows 
That from the frozen peaks come 
sweeping down, 
You'll reach the bridge that hangs in 
drizzling spray; 
Then if it yield not ’neath your heavy 


guilt, 

When you have left it safely in your 
rear, 

Before you frowns the gloomy Gate 
of Rocks, 


Where never sun did shine. Proceed 
through this 

And you will reach a bright and glad- 
some vale. 

Yet must you hurry on with hasty 
steps, 

For in the haunts of peace you must 
not linger. 
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John. O Rudolph, Rudolph, royal 
grandsire! thus 
Thy grandson first sets foot within 
thy realms! 
Tell. Ascending still, you gain the 
Gotthardt’s heights, 
On which the everlasting lakes re- 
pose, 
That from the streams of heaven itself 
are fed. 
There to the German soil you bid 
farewell, 
And thence, with rapid course, anoth- 
er stream 
Leads you to Italy, your promised 
land. 


[Ranz des Vaches sounded on Alp- 


horns 1s heard without. 


But I hear voices! Hence! 
Hedwig (hurrying in). 
art thou, Tell? 
Our father comes, and in exulting 
bands 
All the confederates approach. 
Duke John (covering himself) . 
Woe’s me! 
I dare not tarry ’mid this happiness! 
Tell. Go, dearest wife. and give 
this man to eat. 
Spare not your bounty. For his 
road is long, 
And one where shelter will be hard to 
find. 
Quick! they approach. 
Hedwig. Who is he? 
Tell. Do not ask! 
And when he quits thee, turn thine 
eyes away, 
That they may not behold the road 
he takes. 


Where 


{[DuKE JoHN advances hastily towards 
TELL, but he beckons him aside and 


exit. When both have left the stage, 
the scene changes, and discloses in 


Scene III 


The whole valley before TELL’s house, 
the heights which enclose it occupied 
by peasants, grouped into tableaux. 
Some are seen crossing a lofty bridge, 
which crosses the Shechen. WALTER 
Ftrst with the two boys. WERNER 
and STAUFFACHER come forward. 
Others throng after them. When 
TELL appears, all receive him with 
loud cheers. 


All. Long live brave Tell, our 


shield, our liberator! 


[While those in front are crowding 
round TELL, and embracing him, 
Rupenz and BERTHA appear. The 
former salutes the peasantry, the 
latter embraces Hepwic. The music 
from the mountains continues to 
play. When it has stopped, BERTHA 
Steps into the centre of the crowd. 


Berth. Peasants! 
Into your league 
Receive me here, that happily am 


Confederates! 


the first 

To find protection in the land of 
freedom. 

To your brave hands I now entrust 
my rights. 


Will you protect me as your citizen? 
Peas. Ay, that we will, with life 
and fortune both! 
Berth. ’Tis well! And to this 
youth I give my hand. 
A free Swiss maiden to a free Swiss 
man! 
Rud. And from this moment all 
my serfs are free! 
[Music, and the curtain falls. 
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EVERYMAN 


A Moratity PLay 
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12 Ver Se el Neilel ios 
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Messenger. I pray you all give 

your audience, 

And hear this matter with reverence, 

By figure a moral play. 

The Summoning of Everyman called 
itas, 

That of our lives and ending shows 

How transitory we be all day. 

This matter is wondrous precious, 

But the intent of it is more gracious 

And sweet to bear away. 

The story saith: Man, in the begin- 
ning 


Look well, and take heed to the 
ending, 

Be you never so gay. 

Ye think sin in the beginning full 
sweet, 

Which in the end causeth the soul to 
weep, 

When the body lieth in clay. 

Here shall you see how Fellowship 
and Jollity, 

Both Strength, Pleasure and Beauty, 

Will fade from thee as flower in May; 

For ye shall hear, how our Heaven 


King 

Calleth Everyman to a general reck- 
oning. 

Give audience, and hear what He 
doth say. 

God speaketh. 1 perceive here in my 

majesty, 

How that all creatures be to me 
unkind, 

Living without dread in worldly 
prosperity. 


Of ghostly sight the people be so 
blind, 

Drowned in sin, they know me not 
for their God. 

In worldly riches is all their mind, 

They fear not my righteousness, the 
sharp rod. 

My law that I showed, when I for 
them died, 

They forget clean, and shedding of 
my blood red. 

I hanged between two, it cannot be 
denied; 

To get them life I suffered to be dead; 

I healed their feet; with thorns hurt 
was my head. 
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I could do no more than I did truly, 

And now I see the people do clean 
forsake me 

They use the seven deadly sins 
damnable; 

- As pride, covetise!, wrath, and lechery 

Now in the world be made com- 
mendable; 

And thus they leave of angels the 
heavenly company. 

Everyman liveth so after his own 
pleasure, 

And yet of their life they be nothing 
sure. 

I see the more than I them forbear 

The worse they be from year to year; 

All that liveth appaireth? fast, 

Therefore I will in all the haste 

Have a reckoning of Everyman’s 
person; 

For an I leave the people thus alone 

In their life and wicked tempests, 

Verily they will become much worse 
than beasts; 

For now one would by envy another 
up eat; 

Charity they do all clean forget. 

I hoped well that Everyman 

In my glory should make his man- 
sion, 

And thereto I had them all elect; 

But now I see like traitors deject 

They thank me not for the pleasure 
that I to them meant, 

Nor yet for their being that I them 
have lent; 

I proffered the people great multitude 
of mercy, 

And few there be that asketh it 
heartily; 

They be so cumbered with worldly 
riches, 


lcovetise: covetousness. 2appaireth: degen- 


erates. 


That needs on them I must do 
justice, 
On Everyman, living without fear. 
Where art thou, Death, thou mighty 
messenger? 
Death. Almighty God, I am here 
at your will, 
Your commandment to fulfil. 
God. Go thou to Everyman, 
And show him in my name 
A pilgrimage he must on him take, 
Which he in no wise may escape; 
And that he bring with him a sure 
reckoning 
Without delay or any tarrying. 
Death. Lord, I will in the world go 
run over all 
And cruelly out search both great 
and small. 
Everyman will I beset that liveth 
beastly 
Out of God’s laws, and dreadeth not 
folly. 
He that loveth riches I will strike 
with my dart, 
His sight to blind, and from heaven 
to depart, 
Except that alms be his good friend, 
In hell for to dwell, world without 
end. 
Lo, yonder I see Everyman walking; 
Full little he thinketh on my coming; 
His mind is on fleshly lusts and his 
treasure, 
And great pain it shall cause him to 
endure 
Before the Lord Heaven King. 
Everyman, stand still; whither art 
thou going 
Thus gaily? Hast thou thy Maker 
forgot? 
Everyman. Why asketh thou? 
Wouldest thou wit? 
Death. Yea, sir, I will show you. 
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In great haste I am sent to thee 
From God out of His majesty. 

Everyman. What, sent to me? 

Death. Yea, certainly. 

Though thou have forgot Him here, 

He thinketh on thee in the heavenly 
sphere, 

As, ere we depart, thou shalt know. 

Everyman. What desireth God of 

me? 

Death. That shall I show thee; 
A reckoning He will needs have 
Without any longer respite. 

Everyman. Yo give a reckoning 

longer leisure I crave; 
This blind matter troubleth my wit. 

Death. On thee thou must take a 

long journey: 

Therefore thy book of count with 
thee thou bring; 

For turn again thou cannot by no 


way. 

And look thou be sure of thy reck- 
oning: 

For before God thou shalt answer, 
and show 

Thy many bad deeds and good but a 
few, 


How thou hast spent thy life and in 
what wise, 
Before the chief Lord of Paradise. 
Have ado that we were in that 
way, 
For wit thou well, thou shalt make 
none attorney. 
Everyman. Full unready I am 
such reckoning to give. 
I know thee not: what messenger art 
thou? 
Death. I am Death, that no man 
dreadeth, 
For Everyman I rest!, and no man 
spareth, 


1rest: arrest, 


For it is God’s commandment 
That all to me should be obedient. 
Everyman. O Death, thou comest 

when I had thee least in mind; 

In thy power it lieth me to save, 

Yet of my good will I give thee, if 
thou will be kind,— 

Yea, a thousand pound shalt thou 


have,— 
And defer this matter till another 
day. 
Death. Everyman, it may not be 
no way. 


T set not by gold, silver, nor riches, 

Ne? by pope, emperor, king, duke, 
ne princes. 

For an I would receive gifts great, 

All the world I might get; 

But my custom is clean contrary. 

I give thee no respite: come hence 
and not tarry. 

Everyman. Alas, shall I have no 

longer respite? 

I may say Death giveth no warn- 


ing. 

To think on thee, it maketh my 
heart sick, 

For all unready is my book of reck- 
oning. 

But twelve year and I might have a 
biding, 

My counting-book I would make so 
clear, 

That my reckoning I should not need 
to fear. 


Wherefore, Death, I pray thee, for 
God’s mercy, 

Spare me till I be provided of remedy. 

Death. Thee availeth not to cry, 

weep, and pray; 

But haste thee lightly that thou were 
gone that journey, 

And prove thy friends if thou can. 


2Ne: nor. 
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For wit thou well the tide abideth no 
man, 
And in the world each living creature 
For Adam’s sin must die of nature. 
Everyman. Death, if I should this 
pilgrimage take, 
And my reckoning surely make, 
Show me, for saint! charity, 
Should I not come again shortly? 
Death. No, Everyman; an thou be 
once there, 
Thou mayst never more come here, 
Trust me verily. 
Everyman. O gracious God, in the 
high seat celestial, 
Have mercy on me in this most need. 
Shall I have no company from this 
vale terrestrial 
Of mine acquaintance, that way me 
to lead? 
Death. Yea, if any be so hardy, 
That would go with thee and bear 
thee company. 
Hie thee, that thou were gone to 
God’s magnificence, 
Thy reckoning to give before His 
presence. 
What, weenest thou thy life is given 
thee, 
And thy worldly goods also? 


Everyman. 1 had _ weened so, 
verily. 

Death. Nay, nay; it was but lent 
thee: 


For as soon as thou art gone, 

Another awhile shall have it, and 
then go therefrom 

Even as thou hast done. 

Everyman, thou art mad, that hast 
thy wits five, 

And here on earth will not amend thy 
life, 

For suddenly I do come. 


1 saint: holy. 


Everyman. ©O wretched  caitiff, 
whither shall I flee, 

That I might ’scape this endless 
sorrow? 

Now, gentle Death, spare me till 
to-morrow, 

That I may amend me 

With good advisement. 

Death. Nay, thereto I will not 

consent, 

Nor no man will I respite, 

But to the heart suddenly I shall 
smite 

Without any advisement. 

And now out of thy sight I will me 
hie; 

See thou make thee ready shortly, 

For thou mayst say this is the day 

That no man living may ’scape away. 

Everyman. Alas, I may well weep 

with sighs deep; 

Now have I no manner of company 

To help me in my journey, and me to 
keep; 

And also my writing is full unready. 

How shall I do now for to excuse me? 

I would to God I had never been 
got! 

To my soul a full great profit it had 
be; 

For now I fear pains huge and great. 

The time passeth; Lord, help, that 
all wrought, 

For though I mourn, it availeth 
naught. 

The day passeth, and is almost a-go; 

I wot not well what for to do. 

To whom were I best my complaint 


to make? 

What an I to Fellowship thereof 
spake, 

And showed him of this sudden 
chance? 


For in him is all mine afhiance; 
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We have in the world so many a day 
Been good friends in sport and play. 
I see him yonder, certainly 
I trust that he will bear me company; 
Therefore to him will I speak to ease 
my sorrow. 
Well met, good Fellowship, and good- 
morrow! 
Fellowship speaketh. Everyman, 
good-morrow by this day. 
Sir, why lookest thou so piteously? 
If anything be amiss, I pray thee me 
say, 
That I may help to remedy. 
Everyman. Yea, good Fellowship, 
yea, 
I am in great jeopardy. 
Fellowship. My true friend, show 
to me your mind. 
I will not forsake thee, to my life’s end, 
In the way of good company. 
Everyman. That was well spoken, 
and lovingly. 
Fellowship. Sir, I must needs 
know your heaviness; 
I have pity to see you in any distress; 
If any have you wronged ye shall 
revenged be, 
Though I on the ground be slain for 
thee,— 
Though that I know before that I 
should die. 
Everyman. 
gramercy. 
Fellowship. Tush! by thy thanks 
I set not a straw. 
Show me your grief, and say no more. 
Everyman. If I my heart should 
to you break, 
And then you to turn your mind 
from me, 
And would not me comfort, when ye 
hear me speak, 
Then should I ten times sorrier be. 


Verily, Fellowship, 


Fellowship. Sir, I say as I will do 
in deed. 
Everyman. Then be you a good 
friend at need: 
I have found you true here before. 
Fellowship. And so ye shall ever- 
more: 
For, in faith, an thou go to Hell, 
I will not forsake thee by the way. 
Everyman. Ye speak like a good 
friend: I believe you well; 
I shall deserve it an I may. 
Fellowship. 1 speak of no deserv- 
ing, by this day. 
For he that will say and nothing do 
Is not worthy with good company to 
203 
Therefore show me the grief of your 
mind, 
As to your friend most loving and 
kind. 
Everyman. 
itis: 
Commanded I am to go a journey, 
A long way, hard and dangerous, 
And give a strait count without delay 
Before the high judge Adonai. 
Wherefore, I pray you, bear me 
company, 
As ye have promised, in this jour- 
ney. 
Fellowship. That is matter indeed! 
Promise is duty, 
But an I should take such a voyage 
on me, 
I know it well, it should be to my 
pain. 
Also it maketh me afeared, certain. 
But let us take counsel here as well 


I shall show you how 


as we can, 
For your words would fear a strong 
man. 
Everyman. Why, ye said if I had 
need, 
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Ye would me never forsake, quick 
ne dead, 

Though it were to Hell, truly. 
Fellowship. So I said, certainly, 
But such pleasures be set aside, the 

sooth to say: 
And also, if we took such a journey, 
When should we come again? 
Everyman. Nay, never again, till 
the day of doom. 
Fellowship. In faith, then will not 
I come there! 
Who hath you these tidings brought? 
Everyman. Indeed, Death was 
with me here. 
Fellowship. Now by God, that all 
hath bought, 
If Death were the messenger; 
For no man that is living to-day 
I will not go that loath journey— 
Not for the father that begat me! 
Everyman. Ye promised otherwise, 
pardie. 
Fellowship. 
truly; 
And yet if thou wilt eat, and drink, 
and make good cheer, 
Or haunt to women, the lusty com- 
pany, 
I would not forsake you, while the 
day is clear, 
Trust me verily! 
Everyman. Yea, thereto ye would 
be ready, 
To go to mirth, solace, and play. 
Your mind to folly will sooner apply 
Than to bear me company in my long 
journey. 
Fellowship. Now in good faith, 
I will not that way. 
But an thou will murder, or any man 
kill, 
In that I will help thee with a good 
will. 


I wot well I said so 


Everyman. O that is a simple 
advice indeed! 
Gentle fellow, help me in my neces- 
sity; 
We have loved long, and now I need, 
And now, gentle Fellowship, re- 
member me. 
Fellowship. Whether ye have loved 
me or no, 
By Saint John, I will not with thee go. 


Everyman. Yet I pray thee take 
the labour and do so much for 
me 

To bring me forward, for saint 
charity, 

And comfort me till I come without 
the town. 


Fellowship. Nay, an thou would 
give me a new gown, 
I will not a foot with thee go; 
But an thou had tarried I would not 
have left thee so. 
And as now, God speed thee in thy 
journey, 
For from thee I will depart as fast as 
I may. 
Everyman. Whither away, Fellow- 
ship? will thou forsake me? 
Fellowship. Yea, by my fay, to 
God I betake thee. 
Everyman. Farewell, good Fellow- 
ship; for thee my heart is sore; 
Adieu, for ever; I shall see thee no 
more. 
Fellowship. In faith, Everyman, 
farewell now at the end; 
For you I will remember that part- 
ing is mourning. 
Everyman. Alack! shall we thus 
depart indeed? 
O Lady, help! without any more com- 
fort, 
Lo, Fellowship forsaketh me in my 
most need. 
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For help in this world whither shall I 
resort? 

Fellowship here before with me would 
merry make, 

And now little sorrow for me doth 
he take. 

It is said, in prosperity men friends 
may find, 

Which in adversity be full unkind. 

Now whither for succour shall I flee, 

Sith that Fellowship hath forsaken 
me? 

To my kinsmen I will, truly, 

Praying them to help me in my 
necessity. 

I believe that they will do so, 

For kind! will creep where it may not 


go. 

I will go say, for yonder I see them 
go. 

Where be ye now, my friends and 
kinsmen? 

Kindred. Here be we now at your 

commandment. 

Cousin, I pray you show us your 
intent 


In any wise, and not spare. 
Cousin. Yea, Everyman, and to 
us declare 
If ye be disposed to go any whither, 
For wot you well, we will live and die 
together. 
Kindred. In wealth and woe we 
will with you hold, 
For over his kin a man may be bold. 
Everyman. Gramercy, my friends 
and kinsmen kind. 
Now shall I show you the grief of my 
mind. 
I was commanded by a messenger, 
That is a high King’s chief officer. 
He bade me go a pilgrimage to my 
pain, 
1kind: nature. 


But I know well I shall never come 
again; 
Also I must give a reckoning straight, 
For I have a great enemy, that hath 
me in wait, 
Which intendeth me for to hinder. 
Kindred. What account is that 
which ye must render? 
That would I know. 
Everyman. Of all my works I must 
show 
How I have lived and my days spent; 
Also of ill deeds that I have used 
In my time, sith life was me lent; 
And of all virtues that I have refused. 
Therefore I pray you, go thither with 
me, 
To help to make mine account, for 
saint charity. 
Cousin. What, to go thither? Is 
that the matter? 
Nay, Everyman, I had liefer fast, 
bread and water, 
All this five year and more. 
Everyman. Alas, that ever I was 
bore, 
For now shall I never be merry 
If that you forsake me. 
Kindred. Ah, sir, what? ye be a 
merry man; 
Take good heart to you, and make no 
moan. 
But one thing I warn you, by Saint 
Anne, 
As for me, ye shall go alone. 
My cousin, will you 
not with me go? 
Cousin. No, by our Lady; I have 
the cramp in my toe. 
Trust not to me, for, so God me speed, 
I will deceive you in your most need. 
Kindred. \t availeth not us to 
tice? 


Everyman. 


2 tice: persuade, 
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Ye shall have my maid with all my 
heart. 
She loveth to go to feasts, there to be 
nice, 
And to dance, and abroad to start: 
I will give her leave to help you in 
that journey, 
If that you and she may agree. 
Now show me the 
very effect of your mind. 
Will you go with me, or abide behind? 
Kindred. Abide behind? yea, that 
will I an I may! 
Therefore farewell, till another day. 
[Exit KINDRED. 
Everyman. How should I be merry 
or glad? 
For fair promises men to me make, 
But when I have most need, they me 
forsake. 
I am deceived; that maketh me sad. 
Cousin. Cousin Everyman, fare- 
well now, 
For verily I will not go with you; 
Also of mine own an unready reckon- 
ing 
I have to account; therefore I make 
tarrying. 
Now, God keep thee, for now I go. 
[Exit Cousin. 
Everyman. Ah, Jesus, is all come 
hereto? 
Lo, fair words maketh fools fain; 
They promise and nothing will do 
certain. 
My kinsmen promised me faithfully 
For to abide with me steadfastly, 
And now fast away do they flee: 
Even so Fellowship promised me. 
What friend were best me of to pro- 
vide? 
I lose my time here longer to abide. 
Yet in my mind a thing there ts. 
All my life I have loved riches, 


Everyman. 


If that my Goods now help me might, 
He would make my heart full light. 
I will speak to him in this distress. 
Where art thou, my Goods and 
Riches? 
Goods. Who calleth me? Every- 
man, what hast thou haste? 
I lie here in corners, trussed and piled 
so high, 
And in chests I am locked so fast, 
Also sacked in bags—thou mayst see 
with thine eye— 
I cannot stir; in packs low I lie. 
What would ye have? lightly me 
say. 
Everyman. Come hither, Goods, in 
all the haste thou may, 
For of counsel I must desire thee. 
Goods. Sir, an ye in the world have 
sorrow or adversity, 
That can I help you to remedy 
shortly. 
Everyman. It is another disease 
that grieveth me. 
In this world it is not, I tell thee so. 
I am sent for, another way to go, 
To give a strait count general 
Before the highest Jupiter of all. 
And all my life I have had joy and 
pleasure in thee; 
Therefore I pray thee go with me, 
For peradventure thou mayst before 
God Almighty 
My reckoning help to clean and 
purify. 
For it is said ever among, 
That money maketh all right that is 
wrong. 
Goods. Nay, Everyman, I sing 
another song. 
I follow no man in such voyages; 
For an I went with thee 
Thou shouldest fare much the worse 
for me; 
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For because on me thou did set thy 
mind, 
Thy reckoning I have made blotted 
and blind, 
That thine account thou cannot make 
truly. 
And that hast thou for the love of me. 
Everyman. That would grieve me 
full sore, 
When I should come to that fearful 
answer. 
Up, let us go thither together. 
Goods. Nay, not so, I am too 
brittle, I may not endure. 
I will follow no man one foot, be ye 
sure. 
Everyman. Alas, I have thee loved, 
and had great pleasure 
All my life-days on goods and treas- 
ure. 
Goods. That is to thy damnation 
without leasing, 
For my love is contrary to the love 
everlasting. 
But if thou had me loved moderately 
during, 
As to the poor give part of me, 
Then shouldest thou not in this 
dolour be, 
Nor in this great sorrow and care. 
Everyman. Lo, now was I deceived 
ere | was ware, 
And all I may wite? my spending of 
time. 
Goods. What, weenest thou that 
I am thine? 
Everyman. I had weened so. 
Goods. Nay, Everyman, I say no; 
As for a while I was lent thee. 
A season thou hast had me in pros- 
perity; 
My condition is man’s soul to kill; 
If I save one, a thousand I do spill; 


1jeasing: lving. 2wite: blame. 


Weenest thou that I will follow thee? 
Nay, from this world, not verily. 
Everyman. \had weened otherwise. 
Goods. Therefore to thy soul Goods 
is a thief; 
For when thou art dead this is my 
guise 
Another to deceive in this same wise, 
As I have done thee, and all to his 
soul’s reproof. 
Everyman. O false Goods, cursed 
thou be! 
Thou traitor to God, that hast de- 
ceived me, 
And caught me in thy snare. 
Goods. Marry, thou brought thy- 
self in care, 
Whereof I am glad, 
I must needs laugh, I cannot be sad. 
Everyman. Ah, Goods, thou has 
had long my heartly love; 
I gave thee that which should be the 
Lord’s above. 
But wilt thou not go with me in 
deed? 
I pray thee truth to say. 
Goods. No, so God me speed, 
Therefore farewell, and have good 
day. 
[Exit Goons. 
Everyman. O, to whom shall I 
make my moan 
For to go with me in that heavy 


journey? 

First Fellowship said he would with 
me gon; 

His words were very pleasant and 
gay, 


But afterward he left me alone. 

Then spake I to my kinsmen all in 
despair, 

And also they gave me words fair; 

They lacked no fair speaking, 

But all forsake me in the ending. 
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Then went I to my Goods that I 
loved best, 
In hope to have comfort, but there 
had I least; 
For my Goods sharply did me tell 
That he bringeth many into hell. 
Then of myself I was ashamed, 
And so I am worthy to be blamed; 
Thus may I well myself hate. 
Of whom shall I now counsel take? 
I think that I shall never speed 
Till that I go to my Good-Deed, 
But alas, she is so weak, 
That she can neither go nor speak; 
Yet will I venture on her now. 
My Good-Deeds, where be you? 
Good-Deeds. Here I lie, cold in the 
ground; 
Thy sins hath me sore bound, 
That I cannot stir. 
Everyman. O, Good-Deeds, I stand 
in fear; 
I must you pray of counsel, 
For help now should come right well. 


Good-Deeds. Everyman, I have 
understanding 
That ye be summoned account to 
make 


Before Messias, of Jerusalem king; 
An you do by me}, that journey with 
you will I take. 
Everyman. ‘Therefore I come to 
you, my moan to make; 
I pray you that ye will go with me. 
Good-Deeds. I would full fain, but 
I cannot stand, verily. 
Everyman. Why, is there anything 
on you fall? 
Good-Deeds. Yea, sir, I may thank 
you of all; 
If ye had perfectly cheered me, 
Your book of count full ready had 
be. 


1 by me: as I advise. 


Look, the books of your works and 
deeds eke, 
As how they lie under the feet, 
To your soul’s heaviness. 
Everyman. Our Lord Jesus, help 
me! 
For one letter here I cannot see. 
Good-Deeds. There is a_ blind 
reckoning in time of distress! 
Everyman. Good-Deeds, I pray 
you help me in this need, 
Or else I am for ever damned indeed; 
Therefore help me to make reckoning 
Before the Redeemer of all thing, 
That king is, and was, and ever shall. 
Good-Deeds. Everyman, I am sorry 
of your fall, 
And fain would I help you, an I were 
able. 
Everyman. Good-Deeds, your coun- 
sel I pray you give me. 
Good-Deeds. That shall I do verily; 
Though that on my feet I may not 


20, 

I have a sister that shall with you 
also, 

Called Knowledge, which shall with 
you abide, 

To help you to make that dreadful 
reckoning. 

Knowledge. Everyman, I will go 


with thee, and be thy guide, 
In thy most need to go by thy side. 
Everyman. In good condition I am 
now in everything, 
And am wholly content with this 
good thing; 
Thanked be God my creator. 
Good-Deeds. And when she hath 
brought you there, 
Where thou shalt heal thee of thy 
smart, 
Then go you with your reckoning and 
your Good-Deeds together 
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For to make you joyful at heart 
Before the blessed Trinity. 
Everyman. My Good-Deeds, gra- 
mercy; 
I am well-content, certainly, 
With your words sweet. 
Knowledge. Now go we together 
lovingly, 
To Confession, that cleansing river. 
Everyman. For joy I weep; I 
would we were there; 
But I pray you give me cognition 
Where dwelleth that holy man, 


Confession. 
Knowledge. In the house of salva- 
tion: 
We shall find him in that place, 
That shall us comfort by God’s 
grace. 


Enter CONFESSION 


Lo, this is Confession; kneel down 
and ask mercy, 

For he is in good conceit with God 
Almighty. 

Everyman. O glorious fountain 

that all uncleanness doth clarify, 

Wash from me the spots of vice un- 
clean, 

' That on me no sin may be seen. 

I come with Knowledge for my re- 
demption, 

Redeemed with heart and full con- 
trition; 

For I am commanded a pilgrimage to 
take, 

And great accounts before God to 
make. 

Now, I pray you, Shrift, mother of 
salvation, 

Help my Good-Deeds for my piteous 
exclamation. 

Confession. I know your sorrow 

well, Everyman. 


Because with Knowledge ye come to 
me, 
I will you comfort as well as I can, 
And a precious jewel | will give thee, 
Called Penance’ voice, voider! of 
adversity. 
Therewith shall your body chastised 
be, 
With abstinence and perseverance in 
God’s service. 
Here shall you receive that scourge of 
me, 
Which is Penance strong, that ye 
must endure, 
To remember thy Saviour was 
scourged for thee 
With sharp scourges, and suffered it 
patiently. 
So must thou, ere thou ’scape that 
painful pilgrimage, 
Knowledge, keep him in this voyage, 
And by that time Good-Deeds will be 
with thee. 
But in any wise be sicker? of mercy, 
For your time draweth fast, and ye 
will saved be; 
Ask God mercy, and He will grant 
truly, 
When with the scourge of Penance 
man doth him bind, 
The oil of forgiveness then shall he 
find. 
[Exit CONFESSION. 
Everyman. Thanked be God for 
His gracious work, 
For now I will my penance begin. 
This hath rejoiced and lighted my 
heart, 
Though the knots be painful and 
hard within. 
Knowledge. Everyman, look your 
penance that ye fulfill, 
What pain that ever it to you be, 


lyoider: remover, 2 sicker: sure. 
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And Knowledge shall give you coun- 


sel at will, 
How your account ye shall mak 
clearly. 
Everyman. O eternal God, O 


heavenly figure, 

O way of righteousness, O goodly 
vision, 

Which descended down in a Virgin 
pure 

Because He would Everyman re- 
deem, 

Which Adam forfeited by his dis- 
obedience. 

O blessed Godhead, elect and high- 
divine, 

Forgive my grievous offence; 

Here I cry thee mercy in this pres- 
ence. 

O ghostly treasure, O ransomer and 
redeemer 

Of all the world, hope and conductor, 

Mirror of joy, foundator of mercy, 

Which illumineth heaven and earth 
thereby, 

Hear my _ clamorous 
though it late be; 

Receive my prayers of thy benignity. 

Though I be a sinner most abomina- 
ble, 

Yet let my name be written in Moses’ 
table. 

O Mary, pray to the Maker of all 
thing, 

Me for to help at my ending, 

And save me from the power of my 
enemy, 

For Death assaileth me strongly; 

And, Lady, that I may by mean of 
thy prayer 

Of your Son’s glory to be partner, 

By the means of His passion I it 
crave, 

I beseech you, help my soul to save. 


complaint, 


Knowledge, give me the scourge of 
Penance; 
My flesh therewith shall give acquain- 
tance: 
I will now begin, if God give me 
grace. 
Knowledge. Everyman, God give 
you time and space! 
Thus I bequeath you in the hands of 
our Saviour, 
Now may you make your reckoning 
sure. 
Everyman. In the name of the 
Holy Trinity, 
My body sore punished shall be: 
Take this, body, for the sin of the 
flesh! 
Also thou delightest to go gay and 
fresh, 
And in way of damnation thou did me 
bring; 
Therefore suffer now 
punishing; 
Now of Penance I will wade the 
water clear, 
To save me from purgatory, that 
sharpe fire. 
Good-Deeds. I thank God, now I 
can walk and go; 
And am delivered of my sickness and 
woe. 
Therefore with Everyman I will go, 
and not spare; 
His good works I will help him to 
declare. 
‘Knowledge. Now, Everyman, be 
merry and glad; 
Your Good-Deeds cometh, now ye 
may not be sad; 
Now is your Good-Deeds whole and 
sound, 
Going upright upon the ground. 
Everyman. My heart is light, and 
shall be evermore 


strokes of 
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Now will I smite faster than I did 
before. 
Good-Deeds. 
my special friend, 
Blessed be thou without end; 
For thee is preparate the eternal 
glory. 
Ye have me made whole and sound, 
Therefore I will bide by thee in every 
stound. 
Everyman. Welcome, my Good- 
Deeds; now I hear thy voice, 
I weep for very sweetness of love. 
Knowledge. Be no more sad, but 
ever rejoice, 
God seeth thy living in His throne 
above; 
Put on this garment to thy behoof, 
Which is wet with your tears, 
Or else before God you may it miss, 
When ye to your journey’s end come 
shall. 


Everyman, pilgrim, 


Everyman. Gentle Knowledge, 
what do ye it call? 

Knowledge. It is a garment of 
sorrow: 


From pain it will you borrow; 
Contrition it is 
That getteth forgiveness; 
It pleaseth God passing well. 
Good-Deeds. Everyman, will you 
wear it for your heal? 
Everyman. Now blessed be Jesu, 
Mary’s Son! 
For now have I on true contrition. 
And let us go now without tarrying. 
Good-Deeds, have we clear our reck- 


oning? 
Good-Deeds. Yea, indeed I have it 
here. 
Everyman. Then I trust we need 
not fear; 
Now, friends, let us not part in 
twain, 


Knowledge. Nay, Everyman, that 
will we not, 
Good-Deeds. Yet must thou lead 
with thee 
Three persons of great might. 
Everyman. Who should they be? 
Good-Deeds. Discretion and Strength 
they hight, 
And thy Beauty may not abide 
behind. 
Knowledge. Also ye must call to 
mind 
Your Five-Wits as for your coun- 
sellors. 
Good-Deeds. You must have them 
ready at all hours. 
Everyman. How shall I get them 
hither? 
Knowledge. You must call them 
all together, 
And they will hear you inconti- 
nent. 
Everyman. My friends, come hith- 
er and be present, 
Discretion, Strength, my Five-Wits, 
and Beauty. 
Beauty. Here at your will we be 
all ready. 
What will ye that we should do? 
Good-Deeds. That ye would with 
Everyman go, 
And help him in his pilgrimage. 
Advise you; will ye with him or not 
in that voyage? 
Strength. We will bring him all 
thither, 
To his help and comfort, ye may 
believe me. 
Discretion. So will we go with him 
all together. 
Everyman. Almighty God, loved 
might thou be, 
I give thee laud that I have hither 
brought 
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Strength, Discretion, Beauty and 
Five-Wits; lack I nought; 
And my Good-Deeds, with Knowledge 
clear, 
All bein my company at my will here; 
I desire no more to my business. 
Strength. And I, Strength, will by 
you stand in distress, 
Though thou would in battle fight on 
the ground. 
Five-Wits. And though it were 
through the world round, 
We will not depart for sweet ne sour. 
Beauty. No more will I unto 
death’s hour 
Whatsoever thereof befall. 
Discretion. Everyman, advise you 
first of all; 
Go with a good advisement and 
deliberation; 
We all give your virtuous monition 
That all shall be well. 
Everyman. My friends, hearken 
what I will tell: 
I pray God reward you in His Heaven 
sphere. 
Now hearken all that be here, 
For I will make my testament 
Here before you all present. 
In alms half my goods I will give with 
my hands twain 
In the way of charity, with good 
’ intent, 
And the other half still shall remain 
In quiet to be returned where it 
ought to be. 
This I do in despite of the fiend of 
hell 
To go quite out of his peril 
Ever after and this day. 
Knowledge. Everyman, 
what I say; 
Go to priesthood, I you advise, 
And receive of him in any wise 


hearken 


The holy sacrament and ointment 
together; 
Then shortly see ye turn again 
hither; 
We will all abide you here. 
Five-Wits. Yea, Everyman, hie 
you that ye ready were, 
There is no emperor, king, duke, ne 
baron, 
That of God hath commission, 
As hath the least priest in the world 
being; 
For of the blessed sacraments pure 
and benign, 
He beareth the keys and thereof hath 
the cure}; 
For man’s redemption it is ever sure, 
Which God for our soul’s medicine 
Gave us out of His heart with great 
pain; 
Here in this transitory life, for thee 
and me 
The blessed sacraments seven there 
be, 
Baptism, confirmation, with priest- 
hood good, 
And the sacrament of God’s precious 
flesh and blood, 
Marriage, the holy extreme unction, 
and penance; 
These seven be good to have in re- 
membrance, 
Gracious sacraments of high divinity. 
Everyman. Fain would I receive 
that holy body 
And meekly to my ghostly father I 
will go. 
Five-Wits. Everyman, that is the 
best that ye can do: 
God will you to salvation bring, 
[Exit EVERYMAN. 
For priesthood exceedeth all other 
thing; 


1 cure: care. 
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To us Holy Scripture they do teach, 

And converteth man from sin Heaven 
to reach; 

God hath to them more power given, 

Than to any angel that is in Heaven; 

With five words he may consecrate 

God’s body in flesh and blood to 
make, 

And handleth his Maker between his 
hands; 

The priest bindeth and unbindeth all 
bands, 

Both in earth and in Heaven; 

Thou ministers all the sacraments 
seven; 

Though we kiss thy feet thou were 
worthy; 

Thou art surgeon that cureth sin 
deadly: 

No remedy we find under God 

But all only priesthood. 

Everyman, God gave priests that 
dignity, 

And setteth them in His stead among 
us to be; 

Thus be they above angels in de- 
gree. 

Knowledge. If priests be good it is 

so surely; 

But when Jesu hanged on the cross 
with great smart 

There He gave, out of His blessed 
heart, 

The same sacrament in great tor- 
ment: 

He sold them not to us, that Lord 
omnipotent. 

Therefore Saint Peter the apostle 
doth say 

That Jesu’s curse hath all they 

Which God their Saviour do buy or 
sell, ; 

Or they for any money do take or 
tell. 


Sinful priests giveth the sinners 
example bad; 

Their children sitteth by other men’s 
fires, | have heard; 

And some haunteth women’s com- 
pany, 

With unclean life, as lusts of lech- 
ery: 

These be with sin made blind. 

Five-Wits. 1 trust to God no such 

may we find; 

Therefore let us priesthood honour, 

And follow their doctrine for our 
souls’ succour; 

We be their sheep, and they shep- 
herds be 

By whom we all be kept in surety. 

Peace, for yonder I see Everyman 
come, 

Which hath made true satisfaction. 

Good-Deeds. Methinketh it is he 

indeed. 


Enter EVERYMAN 


‘Everyman. Now Jesu be your 
alder speed!. 
I have received the sacrament for 
my redemption, 
And then mine extreme unction: 
Blessed be all they that counselled me 
to take it. 
And now, friends, let us go without 
longer respite; 
I thank God that ye have tarried so 
long. 
Now set each of you on this rod 
your hand, 
And shortly follow me: 
I go before where I would be; God be 
our guide. 
Strength. Everyman, we will not 
from you go, 
Till ye have done this voyage long. 


1 your alder speed: the happiness of you all. 
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Discretion. 1, Discretion, will bide 
by you also. 
Knowledge. And though this pil- 
grimage be never so strong, 
I will never part you fro; 
Everyman, I will be as sure by thee 
As ever I did by Judas Maccabee. 
Everyman. Alas, I am so faint I 
may not stand, 
My limbs under me doth fold. 
Friends, let us not turn again to this 
land, 
Not for all the world’s gold, 
For into this cave must I creep 
And turn to earth and there to sleep. 
Beauty. What, into this grave? alas! 
Everyman. Yea, there shall ye 
consume, more and less. 
Beauty. And what, should I smoth- 
er here? 
Everyman. Yea, by my faith, and 
never more appear. 
In this world live no more we shall, 
But in Heaven before the highest 
Lord of all. 
Beauty. I cross out all this; adieu 
by Saint John; 
I take my cap in my lap and am gone. 
Everyman. What, Beauty, whither 
will ye? 
Beauty. Peace, I am deaf; I look 
not behind me, 
Not an thou wouldst give me all the 
gold in thy chest. 
[Exit BEAUTY. 
Everyman. Alas, whereto may I 
trust? 
Beauty goeth fast away from me. 
She promised with me to live and die. 
Strength. Everyman, I will thee 
also forsake and deny; 
Thy game liketh me not at all. 
Everyman. Why, then ye will for- 
sake me all? 


Sweet Strength, tarry a little space. 

Strength. Nay, sir, by the rood of 

grace 

I will hie me from thee fast, 

Though thou weep till thy heart to- 
brast!. 

Everyman. Ye would ever bide by 

me, ye said. 

Strength. Yea, I have you far 

enough conveyed. 

Ye be old enough, I understand, 

Your pilgrimage to take on hand; 

I repent me that I hither came. 

Everyman. Strength, you to dis- 

please I am to blame; 

Will ye break promise that is 
debt? 

Strength. In faith, I care not; 
Thou art but a fool to complain, 
You spend your speech and waste 

your brain; 
Go thrust thee into the ground. 
[Exit STRENGTH. 
Everyman. J had weened surer I 
should you have found. 
He that trusteth in his strength 
She him deceiveth at the length. 
Both Strength and Beauty forsaketh 


me, 
Yet they promised me fair and 
lovingly. 


Discretion. Everyman, I will after 
Strength be gone, 
As for me | will leave you alone. 
Everyman. Why, Discretion, will 
ye forsake me? 
Discretion. Yea, in faith, I will go 
from thee 
For when Strength goeth before 
I follow after evermore. 
Everyman. Yet, I pray thee, for the 
love of the Trinity, 
Look in my grave once piteously. 


1to-brast: burst, 
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Discretion. Nay, so nigh will I 
not come. 
Farewell, every one! 
[Exit DiscRETION. 
Everyman. O all thing faileth, 
save God alone: 
Beauty, Strength, and Discretion; 
For when Death bloweth his blast, 
They all run from me full fast. 
Five-Wits. Everyman, my leave 
now of thee I take. 
I will follow the other, for here I 
thee forsake. 
Everyman. Alas! then may I wail 
and weep, 
For I took you for my best friend. 
Five-Wits. I will no longer thee 
keep. 
Now farewell, and there an end. 
[Exit Five-Wirts. 
Everyman. O Jesu, help, all hath 
forsaken me! 
Good-Deeds. Nay, Everyman, I 
will bide with thee, 
I will not forsake thee indeed; 
Thou shalt find me a good friend at 
need. 

Everyman. Gramercy, Good-Deeds; 
now may I true friends see; 
They have forsaken me every one; 
I loved them better than my Good- 

Deeds alone. 
Knowledge, will ye forsake me also? 
Knowledge. Yea, Everyman, when 
ye to death shall go: 
But not yet for no manner of dan- 
ger. 
Everyman. Gramercy, Knowledge, 
with all my heart. 
Knowledge. Nay, yet I will not 
from hence depart, 
Till I see where ye shall be come. 
Everyman. Methinketh, alas, that 
I must be gone, 
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To make my reckoning and my 
debts pay, 
For I see my time is nigh spent away. 
Take example, all ye that this do hear 
or see, 
How they that I love best do forsake 
me, 
Except my Good-Deeds that bideth 
truly. 
Good-Deeds. All earthly things is 
but vanity: 
Beauty, Strength, and Discretion, do 
man forsake; 
Foolish friends and kinsmen, that 
fair spake. 
All fleeth save Good-Deeds, and that 
am I. 
Everyman. Have mercy on me, 
God most mighty; 
And stand by me, thou Mother and 
Maid, holy Mary. 
Good-Deeds. Fear not, I will speak 
for thee. 
Everyman. Here I cry God mercy. 
Good-Deeds. Short our end, and 
minish our pain; 
Let us go and never come again. 
Everyman. Into thy hands, Lord, 
my soul I commend; 
Receive it, Lord, that it be not lost; 
As thou me boughtest, so me defend, 
And save me from the fiend’s boast, 
That I may appear with that blessed 
host 
That shall be saved at the day of 
doom. 
In manus tuas of mights most 
For ever commendo spiritum meum. 
Knowledge. Now hath he suffered 
that we all shall endure; 
The Good-Deeds shall make all sure. 
Now hath he made ending; 
Methinketh that I hear angels sing 
And make great joy and melody, 
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Where Everyman’s soul received 


shall be. 


An ANGEL appears. 


The Angel. Come, excellent elect 
spouse to Jesu: 
Here above thou shalt go 
Because of thy singular virtue: 
Now the soul is taken the body fro; 
Thy reckoning is crystal-clear. 
Now shalt thou into the heavenly 
sphere, 
Unto the which all ye shall come 
That liveth well before the day of 


doom. 
Doctor. This moral men may have 
in mind; 
Ye hearers, take it of worth, old and 
young, 


And forsake pride, for he deceiveth 
you in the end, 
And remember Beauty, Five-Wits, 
Strength, and Discretion, 
They all at the last do Everyman 
forsake, 

Save his Good-Deeds there doth he 
take. 

But beware, an they be small, 


Before God, he hath no help at all. 

None excuse may be there for Every- 
man: 

Alas, how shall he do then? 

For after death amends may no man 
make, 

For then mercy and pity doth him 
forsake. 

If his reckoning be not clear, when he 
doth come, 

God will say Ite, maledicti, in ignem 
eternum. 

And he that hath his account whole 
and sound, 

High in heaven he shall be crowned. 

Unto which place God bring us all 
thither 

That we may live body and soul 
together. 

Thereto help the Trinity, 

Amen, say ye, for saint charity. 


FINIS 


Thus endeth this moral play of Every- 
man. Imprinted at London in 
Paul’s Churchyard by me 
John Skot. 


THE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 
A FARCE IN TWO ACTS 


Mo LikRE 


Translated by Barrett H. Clark 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


SGANARELLE, Martine’s husband 
Martine, Sganarelle’s wife 
M. Rozert, Sganarelle’s neighbor 
VALERE, Géronte’s servant 
Lucas, Jacqueline’s husband 
JacguELine, Lucas’ wife, and nurse in Géronte’s 
home 
LucinpeE, Géronte’s daughter 
Gfronte, A country genileman 
Leanpre, Lucinde’s lover 
Scene: J clearing in a wood 
Time: Laie seventeenth century 


AGPCFIRST 
ScENE: A wood. 


(Enter SGANARELLE and Martine, 
quarrelling.) 
Sganarelle. No, I tell you, I will do 
nothing of the kind: I am master here. 
Martine. And I tell you you shall 
live as I want you to. I didn’t marry 
you to put up with your nonsense. 
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Sgan. Oh, what a plague it is to 
have a wife! 

Mar. Cursed be the day when I 
took it into my head to say “Yes.” 

Sgan. Cursed be the notary who 
made me sign my own ruination! 

Mar. What right have you to com- 
plain of that? Ought n’t you rather 
to be thanking heaven that you have 
me for a wife? 

Sgan. It’s true you honored me too 
greatly. Goodness! don’t provoke me 
—I might tell you something 


Mar. Come, now, what could you 
say? 
Sgan. Enough; let us stop right 


here. It’s enough that I know what 
I know; and I repeat you were very 
lucky to get me. 

Mar. What do you mean by your 
“very lucky to get you”? A man 
who will drive me into the gutter, a 
drunkard who eats up all I have! 

Sgan. Now, that’s a lie: I drink 
part of it. 

Mar. Who sells everything in the 
house. 

Sgan. That’s what I call living on 
one’s income. 

Mar. Who has taken away my 
very bed from under me! 

Sgan. You will get up earlier. 

Mar. Who leaves me nothing in 
the whole house. 

Sgan. There won’t be so much 
trouble when we move. 

Mar. Who from morning to night 
does nothing but eat and drink. 

Sgan. That’s to keep me occupied. 

Mar. And what do you think I 
shall do with my family meanwhile? 

Sgan. Whatever you please. 

Mar. I have four poor little chil- 
dren on my hands. 


Sgan. Put them on the ground. 

Mar. Who are continually begging 
me for bread. 

Sgan. Give them the rod. When I 
have enough to eat and drink, the 
family ought to be satisfied. 

Mar. And do you mean to say, you 
drunkard, that—? 

Sgan. Gently, please. 

Mar. I am forever to put up with 
your insolence and—? 

Sgan. Let’s keep calm, wife. 


Mar. Who could, with you for a 
husband! 
Sgan. My dear, you know my 


patience is very short-lived, and my 
arm knows how to wield a club. 

Mar. J laugh at your silly threats. 
See, [’m not at all afraid of you. 

Sgan. My better half, you desire 
a beating, I see. 

Mar. You think I’m frightened at 
your talk! 

Sgan. Sweet object of my love, I 
shall box your ears. 

Mar. Drunkard! 

Sgan. (He beats her; she screams.) 
That is the best way to make you 
keep still. 


(Enter M. Rosert) 


M. Robert. Here, here, here! 
What’s this? What a disgraceful 
affair! 


(MarTINE comes up to him, looks him 
in the face, and after a short pause, 


deliberately slaps him.) 


Mar. I like to have him beat 
me. 

M. Rob. Very well, then; I don’t 
object. 


Mar. What business is it of yours? 
M. Rob. None whatsoever. 
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Mar. Impertinent fellow, to inter- 
fere with a husband who is beating 
his wife! 

M. Rob. 1 am very sorry, indeed. 

Mar. Mind your own business. 

M. Rob. I shall say nothing more. 

Mar. { tell you, I wish to be beaten. 

M. Rob. Very well, then. 

Mar. You are a fool to interfere 
with other people’s business. 


(M.RosERT goes to SGANARELLE, who 
hits him and drives him off.) 

M. Rob. Neighbor, I beg your 
pardon. Go on, whack your wife as 
much as you please; I’ll help you if 
you like. 


Sgan. I do not like. 
M. Rob. Oh, that’s a different 
matter. 


Sgan. Vl beat her if I like; and I 
won’t beat her if I don’t like. 
M. Rob. Allright; it’s not my fault. 


Sgan. She is my wife, and not 
yours. 
M. Rob. I don’t doubt it in the 


least, Monsieur! 

Sgan. And you are exceedingly im- 
pudent to meddle in other people’s 
concerns. (M. Roserr goes out. 
SGANARELLE goes to his wife and 
takes her hand.) Come, now, let’s 
make up and be happy. 


Mar. I won’t. 
Sgan. What! 
Mar. No, I won't. 


Sgan. Now, now. 


Mar. J won’t do anything of the 
kind. 

Sgan. Come, come, come. 

Mar. No, I will be angry. 


Sgan. Come, now; it’s only a trifle. 
Mar Let me be, I tell you! 
Sgan. I ask your forgiveness. 


Mar. Well, I forgive you this 
time. (Aside) But you shall pay for 
it! 

Sgan. A little row now and then 
between those who truly love only 
increases affection. There now, I’m 
going to the wood, and I promise you 
more than a hundred faggots to-day. 
(He goes out.) 

Mar. I shan’t forget what I owe 
him for that beating. I'll get him a 
trouncing he won’t soon forget. (She 
retires to the rear of the stage, appar- 
ently planning.) 


(Enter VALERE and Lucas.) 


Lucas. Vl be cursed if we haven’t 
the devil of an errand; I don’t know 
neither, what I’ll get out of it. 

Valére. What can we do? We 
must obey our master; besides, our 
mistress’s health concerns us; because 
her wedding, which is delayed be- 
cause of her strange malady, may 
prove a windfall for us. That Cléante, 
who wants to marry her, seems likely 
to get her, though I’ve noticed she 
has some liking for Léandre. Of 
course, her father would never have 
him for a son-in-law. 

Lucas. What has he got into his 
head, I wonder? How do we know 
where to find a doctor for our mis- 
tress? 

Val. We have only to look, and 
I feel sure our efforts will be re- 
warded——(MartTINE, who has been 
talking to herself at the back of the 
stage, 1s heard saytng:) 

Mar. Yes, I must give it to him. 
I can’t get over that beating he gave 
me. (She inadvertently bumps into 
Lucas and VaLéReE.) Ah, Messieurs, 
I beg your pardon. I didn’t see you, 
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as I was racking my brains over 
something that bothers me. 

Val. Everyone has his troubles 
here on earth; we too are looking for 
something. 

Mar. Possibly I could help you? 

Val. Perhaps. We are looking for 
a skilful physician, to cure our mas- 
ter’s daughter. She was struck dumb 
a short while ago. Several doctors 
have employed their utmost knowl- 
edge and profoundest skill, but in 
vain. 

Mar. Ah, Messieurs, you could not 
possibly have found one better fitted 
to help you than your humble serv- 
ant: I know of a wonderful man, 
exactly the one you are looking for. 

Val. Good! Where is he? 

Mar. You will find him there, 
chopping wood and making faggots 
for amusement. 

Lucas. A physician chopping wood! 

Val. Impossible! 

Mar. Nothing’s impossible. He 
is an odd fellow who takes his 
amusement that way —a_ peculiar, 
eccentric man. You would never in 
the world take him for a doctor. He 
goes about dressed like a woodsman, 
pretends to be ignorant, and heartily 
dislikes making use of his wonderful 
skill. 

Val. It’s very strange that all men 
of genius are slightly off, so to speak. 

Mar. Oh, he’s madder than you’d 
think; for sometimes he has to be 
beaten before he will confess he’s a 
doctor at all. We have to beat him 
whenever anyone’s sick. 

Lucas.. How strange! 

Mar. Quite true, but when he has 
finally confessed, he does wonderful 
things. 


Val. What’s his name? 

Mar. Sganarelle. He’s a man with 
a long black beard, wears a ruff, and 
a yellow and green coat. 

Lucas. A yellow and green coat? 

Val. But can he really work such 
wonders as you say? 

Mar. Miracles! Six months ago, a 
woman was given up for dead and 
was about to be buried. This Sgan- 
arelle was brought and, after a severe 
beating, put a drop of some magical 
liquid into the poor woman’s mouth, 
after which she rose and walked about 
as if nothing had happened. 

Lucas. Wonderful! He must have 
some magic cure. 

Mar. No doubt. 

Lucas. Well, he’s the very man 
we want. We'll find him at once. 

Val. We are very much obliged to 
you, Madame. 

Mar. Pray, don’t mention it. And 
don’t forget what I said about that 
beating, for I am very anxious to 
have you succeed. 

Lucas. Never fear, my fine lady. 
If it’s only a beatin’ he wants, I’ll 
satisfy him! 

Val. Ah, Lucas, we are very lucky 
indeed. This 7s a find. (VALERE and 
Lucas retire to the back of the stage 
and converse in whispers.) 


(Enter SGANARELLE, with a_ bottle, 
SINGING.) 

Val. Hush-sh-sh. I hear someone 
singing, and I just heard the chopping 
of wood. 

Sgan. (Laying down his bottle, and 
Stretching out his arms, after yawning.) 
Well, this 7s hard work! Time for a 
bit of comforting spirits. (He drinks 
from the bottle, and then sings:) 
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“What comfort is there more on earth 
Than thou, Oh bottle brown? 

Thou rousest all mankind to mirth, 
And dost dispel the frown. 


Ah, a little of the bottle now and 
then, to chase away black melancholy. 


Val. That’s the fellow, I do be- 
lieve. 

Lucas. I think you’re right, Valére. 

Val. Let’s come nearer! 

Sgan. (Aside) What the deuce do 
these people want? 

Val. I’m sure he’s the one. 

Sgan. (He puts the bottle on the 
ground, but seeing VALERE approach, 
picks it up and puts it on the opposite 
side; then, seeing Lucas approach 
from the other, he takes it up and hugs 
it.) What in the world do they want? 

Val. Monsieur, isn’t your name 
Sganarelle? 

Sgan. (To VaLEérE) Yes (To Lu- 
cas) and No. It depends on what 
you want with Sganarelle. 

Val. We don’t want anything 
except to offer him our best regards. 

Sgan. Well, then —my name is 
Sganarelle. 

Val. Delighted to meet you, Mon- 
sieur. We have been recommended 
to you for a service we are in great 
need of. We have come to ask your 
help. 

Sgan. Messieurs, if it is anything in 
my line, [ am entirely at your service. 

Val. You are too kind, Monsieur. 
Skilful people are much in demand, 
and we have been told of your 
wonderful cures 

Sgan. Ah, you flatter me, though, 
without bragging, I must confess [’m 
the best in the world at faggot-mak- 


ing 


Val. No doubt, Monsieur. 

Sgan. I never give short measure 
—I do my work in a 

Val. Vhat is not the reason we 
came to see you. We have 

Sgan. And I sell them at ten sous 
the hundred. 

Val. Let’s drop that subject, if 
you please. 

Sgan. I declare, I can’t afford to 
sell them cheaper. As it is, I only 


Fal. We know that, Monsieur, but 
we 
Sgan. If you know that, then you 
know I am honest and upright in my 
dealings 
Val. You are joking, Monsieur 


Sgan. I am not: I can’t make 
them for less. 

Val. Pray, Monsieur, let’s change 
the subject. 

Sgan. You can get someone else 
to make your faggots for you — | 
tell you I can’t 

Val. Ah, Monsieur, let’s not go on 
in this way. 

Sgan. I swear I can’t make them 
for a sou less. 

Val. Come, come! 

Sgan. It’s impossible to get them 
for less. And I don’t overcharge 

Val. Should so great a doctor as 
you hide his genius from the world—? 

Sgan. (Aside) He’s crazy. 

Val. Now, now, don’t try to make 
me believe 

Sgan. What do you mean, Mon- 
sieur? 

Lucas. Come, this is all nonsense 
—I know what I know. 

Sgan. What is it, then? Who do 
you think I am? 
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Val. Exactly who you are: a 
great doctor. 

Sgan. Doctor yourself! I’m not 
one, I never was, and I never will be! 

Val. (Aside) Now he’s having his 
fit. (To SGANARELLE) Don’t pre- 
tend any longer, Monsieur, and 
please don’t force us to extreme 
measures. 

Sgan. What’s that? 

Val. Oh, something we should not 
like to do. 

Sgan. Lord! Do whatever you 
like. I’m no doctor and I don’t 
understand a word you are saying. 

Val. Once more, Monsieur, I beg 
you to confess that you are a doctor. 

Sgan. Why, I’m only a common 
woodsman. Do you want to drive me 
crazy? 

Val. Why do you persist in lying? 

Sgan. What’s the use of my telling 
you a thousand times: I am no doctor? 

Val. You are not a doctor? 

Sgan. No, I tell you. 

Val. So be it, then. 

(They beat him severely.) 

Sgan. Stop, stop! Messieurs, [ll 
be anything you wish. 

Val. That’s better, now. But why 
did you force us to do this, Monsieur? 
I assure you I regret it infinitely. 

Sgan. What the devil? For Heay- 
en’s sake, are you joking, or are you 
both out of your heads? Do you say 
I am a—you’re mad—a doctor? 

Val. What! you don’t admit it 
yet? You still deny that you’re a 
doctor? 

Sgan. Plague take me if I am! 

Lucas. Ain’t you a doctor? 

Sgan. No, I tell you. (They beat 
him again.) Oh, oh! well, since you 
will have it so, I am a doctor—an 


apothecary, too, if you like. Ill 
agree to anything rather than be 
beaten again. 

Val. Very well, Monsieur, I’m 
pleased to see you so reasonable. I 
ask your pardon with all my heart 
and soul, Monsieur. 

Sgan. (Aside) Why, bless me, 
have I really become a doctor without 
knowing it? 

Val. You shall have no cause to 
regret anything, Monsieur. You shall 
be satisfied. 

Sgan. But, tell me, are you quite 
sure you’re not mistaken? Are you 
sure I’m a real doctor? 

Lucas. Undoubtedly. 

Sgan. Really? 

Val. Assuredly. 

Sgan. Deuce take me if I knew it! 

Val. Why, you are the greatest 
doctor in the world. 

Sgan. Indeed! 

Lucas. A doctor who has made in- 
numerable cures. 

Sgan. The devil! 

Val. In short, Monsieur, you will 
be satisfied, and be paid any fee you 
wish, if you will let us take you with 
us. 

Sgan. I shall receive any fee I 
wish? 

Val. Yes. 

Sgan. Well, in that case, I assured- 
ly am a doctor. I must have forgotten 
it; but now I remember. Where do I 
gor 

Val. We shall take you; it is to see 
a young girl who has lost her speech. 

Sgan. Well, I haven’t found it. 

Val. Come, Monsieur. 

Sgan. Here, Monsieur, you carry 
this bottle. I—I—a—a—keep my 
medicine in it. (They go out.) 
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ACT SECOND 
ScENE: Before GfRONTE’S house. 


(Enter G£RONTE, VaALERE, Lucas, 
and JACQUELINE.) 


Val. Yes, Monsieur, I’m sure you 
will be satisfied; we have brought you 
the most illustrious doctor in the 
world. 

Lucas. He has mended folks that’s 
dead; that’s what he’s done. 

Val. He is rather peculiar, as I 
said. Lucas says he is a little mad. 
Lucas. Yes, that’s what I said. 

Val. But really, this is only a 
pretence to conceal his great learn- 
ing. 

Ger. I should very much like to 
see him; send for him at once. 

Fal. Very well. (He goes out.) 

Jac. You can take my word for it, 
Monsieur, this doctor’ll be just like 
the rest of them. I tell you, a hus- 
band to her liking is the only cure 
for her. 

Ger. Come, now, you do a lot of 
meddling, nurse. 

Jac. All the same, it’s a husband 
she wants, It 1s. 

Ger. Who would take her as she 
is now? I offered to let her marry 
Cléante, but she refused. 

Jac. And no wonder; you wanted 
to give her to a man she didn’t like. 
Why don’t you give her to Léandre? 
She likes him. 

Ger. I don’t like Léandre; he has 
no money; Cléante has. 

Jac. Ah, parents nowadays always 
ask: “How much has he?’’ What’s 
the use of anything, if you can’t be 
happy, I say? 

Ger. Will you keep still? 


(Enter VaLERE and SGANARELLE. ) 

Val. Here comes the doctor, Mon- 
sieur. 

Ger. I am delighted to see you, 


Monsieur. We have great need of 
you. 
Sgan. (In a black gown and high 


hat.) Hippocrates says—that both of 
us should put on our hats. 

Ger. Hippocrates says that? 

Sgan. Yes. 

Ger. In what chapter does he say 
that? 

Sgan. In his chapter — on hats. 

Ger. Well, if Hippocrates says so, 
it must be. 

Sgan. Now, doctor, since I have 

Ger. Whom are you speaking to, 
Monsieur? 

‘Sgan. To you. 

Ger. I am not a doctor. 

Sgan. What, you are not a doctor? 

Ger. Certainly not. 

Sgan. (Beating him) Really? 

Ger. Oh, oh,— really! I tell you I 
am no doctor. 

Sgan. Now you are a doctor. I 
have no other degree than you have. 

Ger. What sort of fellow is this you 
have brought me! 

Val. Didn’t I tell you he was 
rather eccentric? 

Ger. Yes, but I don’t like his 
eccentricities. 

Val. Never mind, Monsieur, he 
was only joking. 

Ger. I don’t like his kind of joking. 

Sgan. Pardon the liberty I have 
taken. I am very sorry 

Ger. Don’t say any more about it. 
I have a daughter who was stricken 
with a strange disease. 

Sgan. I am delighted to know it, 
I can assure you. 
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Ger. Many thanks. 

Sgan. What is your daughter’s 
name? 

Ger. Lucinde. 

Sgan. Lucinde? A nice name! 

Ger. I shall go and see what she is 
doing. (He goes out.) 

Sgan. An interesting case, upon 
my word.— Ha! someone is coming. 
(Walks up and down a moment, then 


(Re-enter GERONTE, leading LUCINDE 
by the hand.) 


Ger. Here is my daughter. 

Sgan. Is this the patient? 

Ger. Yes: my only child. I should 
never recover if anything were to 
happen to her. If she should die 

Sgan.. Impossible, Monsieur. She 
can not die without a regular pre- 
scription from the Academy. 

Ger. Bring a chair, there. (4 
chair is brought.) 

Sgan. Not so bad, this patient! 

Ger. She smiles, Monsieur; you 
have made her smile. 

Sgan. Of course, Monsieur, it’s my 
business. This is fine. It is a very 
good symptom. Well, Mademoiselle, 
what ails you? What pains do you 
feel? 

Luc. (Making gesticulations) Ouh, 
o1, o1! 

Sgan. What’s that? 

Luc. O41, 01. 

Sgan. Ouh, ouh, oi, oi, I don’t 
understand your language! 

Ger. That’s just what’s the matter, 
Monsieur. She is dumb, and I have 
been compelled to put off the mar- 
riage. 

Sgan. Why was that? 

Ger. The man she is to marry 
wants to wait for her recovery. 


Sgan. Show me the man who 
doesn’t want his wife dumb! I only 
wish mine had that malady! I should 
see that she wasn’t soon cured! 

Ger. Well, cure this case, at any 
rate. 

Sgan. Don’t worry, Monsieur. Is 
her pain very acute? 

Ger. Yes—very. 

Sgan. That’s right. (To LuctnpE) 
Let me feel your pulse. (70 GERONTE) 
Monsieur, I am enlightened as to 
your daughter’s condition: she is 
dumb! 

Ger. Yes; that’s just it. 
found it out immediately. 

Sgan. Of course! We great doctors 
know things at once. A fool would 
have been disturbed and puzzled, and 
would have beat about the bush. 
But I tell you plainly: your daughter 
is dumb. 

Ger. Yes; but how did it happen? 

Sgan. Very simply: she lost her 
speech. 

Ger. Very good; but why? 

Sgan. Our best authorities seem to 
agree that it arises from an impedi- 
ment of the tongue. 

Ger. Yes, but tell me the causes. 
The authorities must surely 

Sgan. Well, Aristotle says—many 
fine things. 

Ger. I can readily believe it. 

Sgan. He was a great man. 

Ger. No doubt of it. 

Sgan. A very great man; a man 
who was far greater than I am. But 
‘to return to the question: I am of 
the opinion that this impediment 
arises from certain peccant humors. 
Peccant — that is to say —a—a— 
peccant. For, as the vapors exhumed 
are formed by a certain exhalation of 


You 
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circuitous—a—you understand Lat- 
in? 

Ger. No. 

Sgan.. What, you don’t understand 
Latin? 

Ger. No. 

Sgan. Carborias influxorioum arci 
thrumbi thantrat— 

Ger. Ah, why didn’t I study when 
I was young? 

Sgan. So these vapors, passing 
from the left to the right side, come 
into contact with the lungs — Latin 
armyan — Hebrew, polyglum — and 
from there they proceed immediately 


to the—please follow me more 
closely. 
Gereel am; 


Sgan. And have a certain malig- 
nity by a — pay attention to me. 

Ger. I am, Monsieur. 

Sgan. Which is always caused by 
the sharpness of these, and the con- 
cavity of the diaphragm — nequa- 
quam in uterque imibus. And there- 
fore your daughter is dumb. 

Ger. No one could possibly argue 
better. But, Monsieur, what do you 
think should be done? 

Sgan. What do I think should be 
done? 

Ger. Yes. 

Sgan. Well, I suggest that she be 
put immediately to bed, and take 
plenty of bread and wine. 

Ger. Why, if you please? 

Sgan. Because this wonderful com- 
bination often produces speech. 

Ger. What a great man you are! 
Quick, bring some bread and wine! 

Sgan. I shall soon return to see 
how the patient is getting on. I 
wish you good-day. 

Ger. One moment, please. 


Sgan. What do you want? 

Ger. To give you your fee. 

Sgan. (Holding out his hand) I 
shall not take it. 

Ger. Ah, Monsieur! 

Sgan. Not at all. 

Ger. I beg of you 

Sgan. Iwill not. I do not practise 
for money. 

Ger. I’m quite sure of that. 

Sgan. (Taking the money) Is it 
full weight? 

Ger. Certainly. 

Sgan. I am _ not 
doctor. 

Ger. I can readily believe it. 

Sgan. I am not inspired by any 
base desire for gold. No, not at all. 

Ger. I don’t doubt it in the least. 
Well, I bid you good-day. 

Sgan. Good-day, Monsieur. Don’t 
forget. I never practise for money. 


a mercenary 


(GERONTE goes out. Enter LEANDRE.) 


Sgan. Well, this isn’t so bad after 
all 
Léandre. I beg your pardon, Mon- 
sieur —I wish some help —I am—— 
Sgan. (Goes up to him and feels his 
pulse.) Your pulse is very bad. You 
have a severe case of 
Lea. I’m not sick, Monsieur; it 
isn’t that I came to see you about. 

Sgan. If you are not sick, why 
the deuce don’t you say so? How am 
I to know? 

Lea. My name is Léandre. I love 
Lucinde, and want you to help me to 
see her, as I am forbidden to enter 
her home. I have a little plan in 
which you can help me, and upon 
which my life and happiness depend. 

Sgan. Why, what do you take me 
for? Do you think doctors ought to 
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lower their dignity by dabbling in 
love affairs? 

Lea. You needn’t make such a 
racket! 

Sgan. I shall make as much noise 
as I please, you impudent scoundrel! 
Lea. Gently, gently, Monsieur! 

Sgan. Puppy! 

Lea. Oh, I beseech you! 

Sgan. I'll teach you to insult one 
of my rank and 

Lea. (Giving him a purse) Please, 
Monsieur, accept—— 

Sgan. Well, this is—I was not 
speaking of you — of course not — 
the idea! You are a gentleman, and 
I am your most obedient servant. I 
was saying that there are some impu- 
dent puppies in the world who think 
they can insult me; and I can’t help 
getting angry at them. 

Lea. | beg your pardon, Monsieur, 
for the liberty—— 

Sgan. Don’t say another word. 
What is the business in hand, now? 

Lea. 1 must tell you, Monsieur, 
that Lucinde’s malady is a mere pre- 
tence. The doctors don’t know a 
thing about it. I tell you, love’s the 
cause. She has pretended this illness 
to escape that odious marriage with 
Cléante. Come with me, please, and 
I shall tell you all about it on the way. 

Sgan. Very well, Monsieur. You 
have interested me so much in your 
affair that I promise you the patient 
shall either be yours or die. 


(They go out and return a moment 
later, LEANDRE disguised as an apothe- 
cary.) 

Lea. 1 don’t think I make a bad 
apothecary! I shall deceive her father 
without any trouble. 


Sgan. No doubt at all. 

Lea. I wish I knew five or six long 
Latin words to mix with my conver- 
sation. Then I should be a learned 
man. 

Sgan. Nonsense; it’s not necessary. 
The dress is sufficient. I don’t know 
any more about medicine than you do. 

Lea. How’s that? 

Sgan. Deuce take me if I know a 
thing about it. I shall confide in you, 
Monsieur. 

Lea. What! you’re not really ? 

Sgan. Of course not. They made 
me a doctor. I don’t know anything. 
I tell you. I left school at the end of 
the sixth form. But now I’m a 
doctor. A shoemaker who spoils a 
pair of shoes is blamed for it. But 
when we doctors make a slip, our 
dead patients never blame us. They 
can never tell what medicine killed 
them. Here come some people who 
want to be cured. Let’s get out of 
their way. Go and wait for me near 
Lucinde’s home. (LEANDRE goes out. 
Enter JACQUELINE and Lucas.) Here 
is a monster nurse! Ah, nurse of my 
heart, I am charmed to meet you; the 
sight of you is like cassia, rhubarb 
and senna to me, and when you 

Jac. Gracious me, Mr. Doctor, 
it’s no use talkin’ to me that way. I 
don’t understand a single word of 
your Latin. 

Sgan. It is not necessary for one 
to know Latin nowadays. Who’s 
this? (Hides) 


(Enter GERONTE.) 


Ger. Lucas, have you seen our 
doctor lately? 

Lucas. Yes, Monsieur, I’ve seen 
him. 
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Ger. Where is he? 

Lucas. 1 don’t know. 

Ger. Go and see what my daughter 
is doing. (Lucas goes out. Enter 
SGANARELLE and Létanpre.) Ah, Mon- 
sieur, I was looking for you. 

Sgan. Well, I was coming. How is 
the patient? 

Ger. She is somewhat worse since 
taking your remedy. 

Sgan. So much the better; she is 
going to be cured. 

Ger. Possibly, but I think she will 
choke before then. 

Sgan. Don’t be anxious about her. 
I have some further remedies in case 
all others fail. 

Ger. Who is that man with you? 

Sgan. He is an apothecary. 

Ger. Ah, I see. 

Sgan. Your daughter will need 
him, I feel sure. 


(Enter JACQUELINE and LucinpE.) 


Jac. Here is your daughter, mas- 
ter; she wished to walk about a little. 

Sgan. That is the best thing for 
her. Feel her pulse, Apothecary, I 
shall consult about further measures. 
(He draws G&RONTE over to the oppo- 
site side of the stage and turns him 
away from LucINDE and LEANDRE. 
Each time G&RONTE starts to turn 
round, SGANARELLE prevents him.) 
Monsieur, it is a grave question 
among us doctors. For, Monsieur, as 
I said before, I think it highly prob- 
able that — with the inequality of 
such peccant 


(LucinDE 1s heard muttering.) 


Ger. Listen! my daughter spoke! 
Oh, great doctor, excellent doctor! 
What miracles you perform! How 


can I ever repay you for the great 
service you have done me! 

Sgan. (Strutting about and stroking 
his beard) Hem! Hem! This has 
been a very troublesome case in- 
deed. 

Luc. Yes, Father, I have recovered 
my speech, but only to tell you that 
I will marry no one but Léandre, and 
that it is useless to try to force me to 
accept Cléante 

Ger. But I shall 

Luc. Nothing can shake my resolu- 
tion. 

Ger. What is this? Am I to —? 

Luc. All your arguments are use- 
less. 

Ger. But I will force you to marry 
him, and if you don’t 

Luc. I will not submit to such 
tyranny. No, no, no! (She says this 
last in a shrill and piercing voice.) 

Ger. My, oh, my! Doctor, I be- 
seech you to make her dumb again! 
My fortune will be yours if you do it. 

Sgan. My utmost skill can but 
make you deaf, which is some con- 
solation. 

Ger. Many thanks! (To LuciNnpDE) 
And as for you, you will marry 
Cléante this very evening. 

Luc. I would sooner die! 

Sgan. Stop this wrangling at once. 
I know a remedy that will cure her. 

Ger. Is it possible? 

Sgan. Certainly. Just let me ar- 
range it. I shall need the apothe- 
cary. (To LEANDRE, aside) One word, 
Monsieur. The only remedy I know of 
in this case is one matrimonium pill. 
You must persuade her to take the 
medicine at once. Give her also a dose 
of elopement. Go into the garden 
now and persuade her to take these 
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remedies. I shall speak with her 
father meanwhile (LUCINDE and L&- 
ANDRE go out.) 

Ger. What are those drugs you 
just mentioned, monsieur? I don’t 
think I ever heard of them before. 

Sgan. They are used in extreme 
cases. 

Ger. Did you ever see such impu- 
dence? 

Sgan. Indeed, never. 

Ger. I think she is just the kind of 
girl who would elope with him. 

Sgan. You don’t believe that? 

Ger. I shall take good care that 
they don’t see each other. 

Sgan. Believe me, that is a very 
prudent step. 


(Enter Lucas.) 


Lucas. Oh, Master, here’s a pretty 
mess! Your daughter’s run away 
with her Léandre! It was him as 
played the ’pothecary, and this is the 
doctor that gave the remedy. 

Ger. What! Abuse me in this 
shameful manner! Quick! fetch the 
police. Here, you hold this rascal! 
(GERONTE goes out.) 

Lucas. (Collaring SGANARELLE.) 
Take my word for it, you'll hang for 
this! 


(Enter MarTINE.) 
Mar. Goodness me! What’s be- 


come of that doctor I recommended 
to you? 

Lucas. Here he is. He’s just going 
to be hanged. 

Mar. My husband hanged! Why? 

Lucas. He helped someone elope 
with the Master’s daughter. 

Mar. Alas, my dear husband, are 
you going to be hanged? 


Sgan. Don’t you see? What can [ 
do? 

Mar. Unhappy me! If you had 
only finished chopping the wood, 
there might have been some consola- 
tion! 

Sgan. Go away, you grieve me. 

Mar. No, no, I shall stay and en- 
courage you to die; I’ll not leave you 
until I see you hanged. 

Sgan. Thanks, my dear wife. 


(Enter GERONTE.) 


Ger. The police officer will soon be 
here and you will be sent to prison! 

Sgan. Ah, my dear Monsieur, 
(Bowing and taking off his hat) 
wouldn’t a few blows from that stick 
be sufficient to allay your wrath? 

Ger. No, it is a matter of law.— 
But what’s this? 


(Enter L&ANDRE, LucINDE, JACQUE- 
LINE and Lucas.) 


Lea. J appear now as Léandre, and 
bring you back your daughter. We 
intended to elope and marry. But I 
shall not steal your daughter; I shall 
only receive her from your own hands. 
— I also wish to let you know that I 
just received word of the death of 
my uncle, who has made me heir 
to a large fortune and 

Ger. A large—? Ah, my son, 
your virtue appeals to me! I give 
you my daughter with the greatest 
of pleasure. 

Mar. Since you are not going to be 
hanged, thank me for making you a 
doctor; I gained you that honor. 

Sgan. And also the honor of a 
severe thrashing. But come, I forgive 
you this time. 

Curtain. 
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PROLOGUE 
BY THE AUTHOR 


SPOKEN BY MR. WOODWARD AND 
MR. QUICK 


Enter SERJEANT-AT-LAW and ATTOR- 
NEY following and giving a paper 


Serj. What’s here! —a vile cramp 
hand! I cannot see 
Without my spectacles. 
Att. He means his fee. 
Nay, Mr. Serjeant, good sir, try 
again. [Gives money. 
Serj. The scrawl improves! [more] 
O come, ’tis pretty plain. 
Hey! how’s this? Dibble! — sure it 
cannot be! 
A poet’s brief! a poet and a fee! 
Att. Yes, sir! though you without 
reward, I know, 
Would gladly plead the Muse’s cause 
Sery. So!— so! 


Att. And if the fee offends, your 
wrath should fall 
On me. 
Serj. 
all. 
Att. Some sons of Phoebus in the 
courts we meet — 
Serj. And fifty sons of Phoebus in 
the Fleet! 
Att. Nor pleads he worse, who 
with a decent sprig 
Of bays adorns his legal waste of wig. 
Serj. Full-bottomed heroes thus, 
on signs, unfurl 
A leaf of laurel in a grove of curl! 
Yet tell your client, that, in adverse 
days, 
This wig is warmer than a bush of 
bays. 
Ait. Do you, then, sir, my client’s 
place supply, 
Profuse of robe, and prodigal of tie— 
—Do you, with all those blushing 
powers of face, 
And wonted bashful hesitating grace, 
Rise in the court, and flourish on the 
case. aie 
Serj. For practice then suppose — 
this brief will show it, — 
Me, Serjeant Woodward, — counsel 
for the poet. 
Used to the ground, I know ’tis hard 
to deal 
With this dread court, from whence 
there’s no appeal; 
No tricking here, to blunt the edge of 
law, 
Or, damned in equity, escape by 
flaw: 


Dear Dibble, no offence at 
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But judgment given, your sentence 
must remain; 

No writ of error lies — to Drury-lane: 

Yet when so kind you seem, ’tis past 


dispute 

We gain some favour, if not costs of 
suit. 

No spleen is here! I see no hoarded 
fury; — 


I think I never faced a milder jury! 
Sad else our plight! where frowns are 


transportation, 

A hiss the gallows, and a groan dam- 
nation! 

But such the public candour, without 
fear 

My client waives all right of challenge 
here. 

No newsman from our session is dis- 
missed, 

Nor wit nor critic we scratch off the 
list; 

His faults can never hurt another’s 
ease, 

His crime, at worst, a bad attempt to 
please: 


Thus, all respecting, he appeals to all, 
And by the general voice will stand or 
fall. 


ACT FIRST 
ScENE I 


A Street 


Enter THomas; he crosses the Stage; 
Fac follows, looking after him 


Fag. What! Thomas! sure ’tis he? 
— What! Thomas! Thomas! 

Thos. Hey!—Odd’s life! Mr. Fag! 
— give us your hand, my old fellow- 
servant. 

Fag. Excuse my glove, Thomas:— 
I’m devilish glad to see you, my lad. 


Why, my prince of charioteers, you 
look as hearty — but who the deuce 
thought of seeing you in Bath? 

Thos. Sure, master, Madam Julia, 
Harry, Mrs. Kate, and the postillion, 
be all come. 

Fag. Indeed! 

Thos. Ay, master thought another 
fit of the gout was coming to make 
him a visit; — so he’d a mind to gi’t 
the slip, and whip! we were all off at 
an hour’s warning. 

Fag. Ay, ay, hasty in every thing, 
or it would not be Sir Anthony 
Absolute! 

Thos. But tell us, Mr. Fag, how 
does young master? Odd! Sir An- 
thony will stare to see the Captain 
here! 

Fag. I do not serve Captain Ab 
solute now. 

Thos. Why sure! 

Fag. At present I am employed by 
Ensign Beverley. 

Thos. I doubt, Mr. Fag, you ha’n’t 
changed for the better. 

Fag. lhave not changed, Thomas. 

Thos. No! Why, didn’t you say 
you had left young master? 

Fag. No. — Well, honest Thomas, 
I must puzzle you no farther:— briefly 
then — Captain Absolute and Ensign 
Beverley areone and the same person. 

Thos. The devil they are! 

Fag. So it is indeed, Thomas; and 
the ensign half of my master being on 
guard at present—the captain has 
nothing to do with me. 

Thos. So, so! — What, this is some 
freak, I warrant! — Do tell us, Mr. 
Fag, the meaning o’t — you know I 
ha’ trusted you. 

Fag. You'll be secret, Thomas? 

Thos. As a coach-horse. 
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Fag. Why then the cause of all 
this is— Love, — Love, Thomas, who, 
(as you may get read to you,) has 
been a masquerader ever since the 
days of Jupiter. 

Thos. Ay, ay;—TI guessed there 
was a lady in the case: — but pray, 
why does your master pass only for 
ensign?—Now if he had shammed 
general indeed — 

Fag. Ah! Thomas, there lies the 
mystery o the matter. MHark’ee, 
Thomas, my master is in love with a 
lady of a very singular taste: a lady 
who liked him better as a half pay 
ensign than if she knew he was son 
and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, a 
baronet of three thousand a year. 

Thos. That is an odd taste indeed! 
— But has she got the stuff, Mr. Fag? 
Is she rich, hey? 

Fag. Rich!— Why I believe she 
owns half the stocks! Zounds! Thom- 
as, she could pay the national debt as 
easily as I could my washer-woman! 
She has a lapdog that eats out of 
gold,— she feeds her parrot with small 
pearls,— and all her thread-papers 
are made of bank-notes. 

Thos. Bravo, faith! — Odd! I war- 
rant she has a set! of thousands at 
least:— but does she draw kindly 
with the captain? 

Fag. As fond as pigeons. 

Thos. May one hear her name? 

Fag. Miss Lydia Languish.— But 
there is an old tough aunt in the way; 
though, by the by, she has never seen 
my master — for we got acquainted 
with miss while on a visit in Glouces- 
tershire. 

Thos. Well—I wish they were 
once harnessed together in matri- 


1 set; a set of horses costing thousands. 


mony.— But pray, Mr. Fag, what 
kind of place is this Bath? — [I ha’ 
heard a deal of it — here’s a mort of 
merry-making, hey? 

Fag. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty 
well —’tis a good lounge; in the 
morning we go to the pump-room 
(though neither my master nor I 
drink the waters); after breakfast we 
saunter on the parades, or play a 
game of billiards; at night we dance; 
but I’m tired of the place: their 
regular hours stupify° me—not a 
fiddle nor a card after eleven! — 
However, Mr. Faulkland’s gentleman 
and I keep it up a little in private 
parties;— [ll introduce you there, 
Thomas — you'll like him much. 

Thos. Sure I know Mr. Du-Peigne 
— you know his master is to marry 
Madam Julia. 

Fag. Jhad forgot.— But, Thomas, 
you must polish a little — indeed you 
must. — Here now — this wig! — 
What the devil do you do with a wig, 
Thomas? — None of the London 
whips of any degree of ton wear wigs 
now. 

Thos. More’s the pity! more’s the 
pity, I say.—Odd’s life! when I 
heard how the lawyers and doctors 


had took to their own hair, I thought 


how ’twould go next:— odd rabbit 
it! when the fashion had got foot on 
the bar, I guessed ’twould mount to 
the box! — but ’tis all out of charac- 
ter, believe me, Mr. Fag: and look’ee, 
I’ll never gi’ up mine — the lawyers 
and doctors may do as they will. 

Fag. Well, Thomas, we'll not quar- 
rel about that. 

Thos. Why, bless you, the gentle- 
men of the professions ben’t all of a 
mind — for in our village now, thoff 
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Jack Gauge, the exciseman, has ta’en 
to his carrots, there’s little Dick the 
farrier swears he'll never forsake his 
bob, though all the college should 
appear with their own heads! 

Fag. Indeed! well said, Dick! — 
But hold — mark! mark! Thomas. 

Thos. Zooks! ’tis the captain.— Is 
that the lady with him? 

Fag. No, no, that is Madam Lucy, 
my master’s mistress’s maid. They 
lodge at that house — but I must 
after him to tell him the news. 

Thos. Odd! he’s giving her money! 
— Well, Mr. Fag 

Fag. Good-bye, Thomas. I have 
an appointment in Gyde’s Porch this 
evening at eight; meet me there, and 
we'll make a little party. 

[Exeunt severally. 


ScENE II 


A Dressing-room in Mrs. MaLaprop’s 
Lodgings 
Lypia siting on a sofa, with a book in 
her hand. Lucy, as just returned 
from a message 


Lucy. Indeed, ma’am, I traversed 
half the town in search of it: I don’t 


believe there’s a circulating library in 


Bath I ha’n’t been at. 

Lyd. And could not you get The 
Reward of Constancy? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lyd. Nor The Fatal Connection? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lyd. Nor The Mistakes of the 
Heart? 

Lucy. Ma’am, as ill luck would 
have it, Mr. Bull said Miss Sukey 
Saunter had just fetched it away. 

Lyd. Heigh-ho! — Did you inquire 
for The Delicate Distress? 


Lucy. Or, The Memoirs of Lady 
Woodford? Yes, indeed, ma’am. I 
asked everywhere for it; and I might 
have brought it from Mr. Frederick’s, 
but Lady Slattern Lounger, who had 
just sent it home, had so soiled and 
dog’s-eared it, it wa’n’t fit for a 
Christian to read. 

Lyd. Heigh-ho!— Yes, I always 
know when Lady Slattern has been 
before me. She has a most observing 
thumb; and, I believe, cherishes her 
nails for the convenience of making 
marginal notes.— Well, child, what 
have you brought me? 

Lucy. Oh! here, ma’am.— [Taking 
books from under her cloak, and from 
her pockets.| This is The Gordian 
Knot,— and this Peregrine Pickle. 
Here are The Tears of Sensibility, and 
Humphrey Clinker. This is The 
Memorrs of a Lady of Quality, written 
by herself, and here the second volume 
of The Sentimental Journey. 

Lyd. Heigh-ho! — What are those 
books by the glass? 

Lucy. The great one is only The 
Whole Duty of Man, where I press a 
few blonds, ma’am. 

Lyd. Very well — give me the sal 
volatile. 

Lucy. Is it ina blue cover, ma’am? 

Lyd. My smelling-bottle, you sim- 
pleton! 

Lucy. Oh, the 
ma’am. 

Lyd. Hold! — here’s some one 
coming — quick, see who it is.— 
[Exit Lucy.] Surely I heard my 
cousin Julia’s voice. 


drops! — here, 


Reenter Lucy 


Lucy. Lud! ma’am here is Miss 
Melville. 
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Lyd. Isit possible!— [Exit Lucy 


Enter JULIA 


Lyd. My dearest Julia, how de- 
lighted am I! — [Embrace.] How un- 
expected was this happiness! 

Jul. True, Lydia — and our pleas- 
ure is the greater.— But what has 
been the matter? — you were denied 
to me at first! 

Lyd. Ah, Julia, I have a thousand 
things to tell you! — But first inform 
me what has conjured you to Bath? 
— Is Sir Anthony here? 

Jul. Heis —we are arrived within 
this hour! — and I suppose he will be 
here to wait on Mrs. Malaprop as 
soon as he is dressed. 

Lyd. Then before we are inter- 
rupted, let me impart to you some of 
my distress! —I know your gentle 
nature will sympathize with me, 
though your prudence may condemn 
me! My letters have informed you 
of my whole connection with Bever- 
ley; but I have lost him, Julia! My 
aunt has discovered our intercourse 
by a note she intercepted, and has 
confined me ever since! Yet, would 
you believe it? she has absolutely 
fallen in love with a tall Irish baronet 
she met one night since we have been 
here, at Lady Macshuffle’s rout. 

Jul. You jest, Lydia! 

Lyd. No, upon my word.— She 
really carries on a kind of correspond- 
ence with him, under a_ feigned 
name though, till she chooses to be 
known to him; — but it is a Delia or 
a Celia, I assure you. 

Jul. Then, surely, she is now more 
indulgent to her niece. 

Lyd. Quite the contrary. Since 
she has discovered her own frailty, 


she is become more suspicious of mine. 
Then I must inform you of another 
plague! — That odious Acres is to be 
in Bath to-day; so that I protest I 
shall be teased out of all spirits! 

Jul. Come, come, Lydia, hope for 
the best — Sir Anthony shall use his 
interest with Mrs. Malaprop. 

Lyd. But you have not heard the 
worst. Unfortunately I had quar- 
relled with my poor Beverley, just 
before my aunt made the discovery, 
and I have not seen him since, to 
make it up. 

Jul. What was his offence? 

Lyd. Nothing at all!— But, I 
don’t know how it was, as often as we 
had been together, we had never had 
a quarrel, and, somehow, I was afraid 
he would never give me an oppor- 
tunity. So, last Thursday, I wrote a 
letter to myself, to inform myself 
that Beverley was at that time paying 
his addresses to another woman. I 
signed it your friend unknown, showed 
it to Beverley, charged him with his 
falsehood, put myself in a violent 
passion, and vowed I’d never see him 
more. 

Jul. And you let him depart so, 
and have not seen him since? 

Lyd. ’Twas the next day my aunt 
found the matter out. I intended 
only to have teased him three days 
and a half, and now I’ve lost him for 
ever. 

Jul. If he is as deserving and 
sincere as you have represented him 
to me, he will never give you up so. 
Yet consider, Lydia, you tell me he 
is but an ensign, and you have thirty 
thousand pounds. 

Lyd. But you know I lose most of 
my fortune if I marry without my 
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aunt’s consent, till of age; and that 
is what I have determined to do, ever 
since I knew the penalty. Nor could 
I love the man who would wish to 
wait a day for the alternative. 

Jul. Nay, this is caprice! 

Lyd. What, does Julia tax me with 
caprice? — I thought her lover Faulk- 
land had inured her to it. 

Jul. I do not love even his faults. 

Lyd. But apropos — you have 
sent to him, I suppose? 

Jul. Not yet, upon my word — 
nor has he the least idea of my being 
in Bath. Sir Anthony’s resolution was 
~ sosudden, | could not inform him of it. 

Lyd. Well, Julia, you are your own 
mistress, (though under the protec- 
tion of Sir Anthony,) yet have you, 
for this long year, been a slave to the 
caprice, the whim, the jealousy of 
this ungrateful Faulkland, who will 
ever delay assuming the right of a 
husband, while you suffer him to be 
equally imperious as a lover. 

Jul. Nay, you are wrong entirely. 
We were contracted before my fa- 
ther’s death. That, and some con- 
sequent embarrassments, have de- 
layed what I know to be my Faulk- 
land’s most ardent wish. He is too 
generous to trifle on such a point: — 
and for his character, you wrong him 
there too. No, Lydia, he is too proud, 
too noble to be jealous; if he is cap- 
tious, *tis without dissembling; if 
fretful, without rudeness. Unused to 
the fopperies of love, he is negligent 
of the little duties expected from a 
lover — but being unhackneyed in 
the passion, his affection is ardent and 
sincere; and as it engrosses his whole 
soul, he expects every thought and 
emotion of his mistress to move in 


unison with his. Yet, though his 
pride. calls for this full return, his 
humility makes him undervalue those 
qualities in him which would entitle 
him to it; and not feeling why he 
should be loved to the degree he 
wishes, he still suspects that he is not 
loved enough. This temper, I must 
own, has cost me many unhappy 
hours; but I have learned to think 
myself his debtor, for those imperfec- 
tions which arise from the ardour of 
his attachment. 

Lyd. Well, I cannot blame you for 
defending him. But tell me candidly, 
Julia, had he never saved your life, 
do you think you should have been 
attached to him as you are? — Be- 
lieve me, the rude blast that overset 
your boat was a prosperous gale of 
love to him. 

Jul. Gratitude may have strength- 
ened my attachment to Mr. Faulk- 
land, but I loved him before he had 
preserved me; yet surely that alone 
were an obligation sufficient. 

Lyd. Obligation! why a_ water 
spaniel would have done as much! — 
Well, I should never think of giving 
my heart to a man because he could 
swim. 

Jul. Come, Lydia, you are too in- 
considerate. 

Lyd. Nay, I do but jest. — What’s 


here? 


Reénter Lucy in a hurry 


Lucy. O ma’am, here is Sir An- 
thony Absolute just come home with 
your aunt. 

Lyd. They’ll not come here. — 
Lucy, do you watch. [Exit Lucy. 

Jul. Yet I must go. Sir Anthony 
does not know I am here, and if we 
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meet, he’ll detain me, to show me the 
town. I’ll take another opportunity 
of paying my respects to Mrs. Mala- 
prop, when she shall treat me, as long 
as she chooses, with her select words 
so ingeniously misapplied, without 
being mispronounced. 


Reénter Lucy 


Lucy. O Lud! ma’am, they are 
both coming upstairs. 

Lyd. Well, Vl not detain you, 
coz. — Adieu, my dear Julia, I’m 
sure you are in haste to send to 
Faulkland.— There — through my 
room you'll find another staircase. 

Jul. Adieu! 

[Embraces Lypia and extt. 

Lyd. Here, my dear Lucy, hide 
these books. Quick, quick.— Fling 
Peregrine Pickle under the toilet — 
throw Roderick Random into the 
closet — put The Innocent Adultery 
into The Whole Duty of Man— 
thrust Lord Aimworth under the sofa 
—cram Ovid behind the bolster — 
there — put The Man of Feeling into 
your pocket — so, so — now lay Mrs. 
Chapone in sight, and leave Fordyce’s 
Sermons open on the table. 

Lucy. O burn it, ma’am! the hair- 
dresser has torn away as far as Proper 
Pride. 

Lyd. Never mind —open at So- 
briety.— Fling me Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters.— Now for ’em. [Exit Lucy. 


Mrs. Matraprop and SIR 
ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 


Mrs. Mal. There, Sir Anthony, 
there sits the deliberate simpleton 
who wants to disgrace her family, and 
lavish herself on a fellow not worth a 
shilling. 


Enter 


Lyd. Madam, I thought you once 


Mrs. Mal. You thought, miss! I 
don’t know any business you have to 
think at all — thought does not be- 
come a young woman. But the point 
we would request of you is, that you 
will promise to forget this fellow — 
to illiterate him, I say, quite from 
your memory. 

Lyd. Ah, madam! our memories 
are independent of our wills. It is not 
so easy to forget. 

Mrs. Mal. But I say it is, miss; 
there is nothing on earth so easy as 
to forget, if a person chooses to set 
about it. I’m sure I have as much 
forgot your poor dear uncle as if he 
had never existed — and I thought it 
my duty so to do; and let me tell you, 
Lydia, these violent memories don’t 
become a young woman. 

Sir Anth. Why sure she won’t 
pretend to remember what she’s 
ordered not! — ay, this comes of her 
reading! 

Lyd. What crime, madam, have I 
committed, to be treated thus? 

Mrs. Mal. Now don’t attempt to 
extirpate yourself from the matter; 
you know I have proof controvertible 
of it.— But tell me, will you promise 
to do as you’re bid? Will you take a 
husband of your friends’ choosing? 

Lyd. Madam, I must tell you 
plainly, that had I no preference for 
any one else, the choice you have 
made would be my aversion. 

Mrs. Mal. What business have you, 
miss, with preference and aversion? 
They don’t become a young woman; 
and you ought to know, that as both 
always wear off, ’tis safest in matri- 
mony to begin with a little aversion. 
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I am sure I hated your poor dear 
uncle before marriage as if he had 
been a blackamoor — and yet, miss, 
you are sensible what a wife I made! 
—and when it pleased Heaven to 
release me from him, ’tis unknown 
what tears I shed! — But suppose we 
were going to give you another choice, 
will you promise us to give up this 
Beverley? 

Lyd. Could I belie my thoughts so 
far as to give that promise, my ac- 
tions would certainly as far belie my 
words. 

Mrs. Mal. Take yourself to your 
room.— You are fit company for 
nothing but your own ill-humours. 

Lyd. Willingly, ma’am — I cannot 
change for the worse. [Exit. 

Mrs. Mal. There’s a little intricate 
hussy for you! 

Sir Anth. It is not to be wondered 
at; ina aim,—all thisvis: theenatural 
consequence of teaching girls to read. 
Had I a thousand daughters, by 
Heaven! I’d as soon have them 
taught the black art as their alphabet! 

Mrs. Mal. Nay, nay, Sir Anthony, 
you are an absolute misanthropy. 

Sir Anth. In my way hither, Mrs. 
Malaprop, I observed your niece’s 
maid coming forth from a circulating 
library! — She had a book in each 
hand — they were half-bound vol- 
umes, with marble covers! — From 
that moment I guessed how full of 
duty I should see her mistress! 

Mrs. Mal. Those are vile places, 
indeed! 

Sir. Anth. Madam, a circulating 
library in a town is an evergreen tree 
of diabolical knowledge! It blossoms 
through the year! — And depend on 
it, Mrs. Malaprop, that they who are 


fond of handling the leaves, will long 
for the fruit at last. 

Mrs. Mal. Fy, fy, Sir Anthony! 
you surely speak laconically. 

Sir Anth. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in 
moderation now, what would you 
have a woman know? 

Mrs. Mal. Observe me, Sir An- 
thony. I would by no means wish a 
daughter of mine to be a progeny of 
learning; I don’t think so much learn- 
ing becomes a young woman: for 
instance, I would never let her med- 
dle with Greek, or Hebrew, or alge- 
bra, or simony, or fluxions, or para- 
doxes, or such inflammatory branches 
of learning —neither would it be 
necessary for her to handle any of 
your mathematical, astronomical, di- 
abolical instruments.— But, Sir An- 
thony, I would send her, at nine 
years old, to a boarding-school, in 
order to learn a little ingenuity and 
artifice. Then, sir, she should have a 
supercilious knowledge in accounts ;— 
and as she grew up, I would have her 
instructed in geometry, that she 
might know something of the con- 
tagious countries; — but above all, 
Sir Anthony, she should be mistress 
of orthodoxy, that she might not 
mis-spell, and mis-pronounce words 
so shamefully as girls usually do; and 
likewise that she might reprehend the 
true meaning of what she is saying. 
This, Sir Anthony, is what I would 
have a woman know; — and I don’t 
think there is a superstitious article 
in it. 

Sir. Anth. Well, well, Mrs. Mala- 
prop, I will dispute the point no 
further with you; though I must 
confess, that you are a truly moderate 
and polite arguer, for almost every 
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third word you say is on my side of 
the question. But, Mrs. Malaprop, 
to the more important point in 
debate — you say you have no ob- 
jection to my proposal? 

Mrs. Mal. None, I assure you. I 
am under no positive engagement 
with Mr. Acres, and as Lydia is so 
obstinate against him, perhaps your 
son may have better success. 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write 
for the boy directly. He knows not 
a syllable of this yet, though I have 
for some time had the proposal in 
my head. He is at present with his 
regiment. 

Mrs. Mal. We have never seen 
your son, Sir Anthony; but I hope no 
objection on his side. 

Sir Anth. Objection! —let him 
object if he dare!— No, no, Mrs. 
Malaprop, Jack knows that the least 
demur puts me in a frenzy directly. 
My process was always very simple 
— in their younger days, *twas “‘Jack, 
do this’’;— if he demurred, I knocked 
him down — and if he grumbled at 
that, I always sent him out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Mal. Ay, and the properest 
way, 0’ my conscience! — nothing is 
so conciliating to young people as 
severity.— Well, Sir Anthony, I shall 
give Mr. Acres his discharge, and 
prepare Lydia to receive your son’s 
‘invocations; — and I hope you will 
represent her to the captain as an 
object not altogether illegible. 

Sir Anth. Madam, I will handle 
the subject prudently.— Well, I must 
leave you; and let me beg you, Mrs. 
Malaprop, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl— Take my ad- 
vice —keep a tight hand: if she 


rejects this proposal, clap her under 
lock and key; and if you were just to 
let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you 
can’t conceive how she’d come about. 
[ Exit. 
Mrs. Mal. Well, at any rate I 
shall be glad to get her from under 
my intuition. She has somehow dis- 
covered my partiality for Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger — sure, Lucy can’t have 
betrayed me! — No, the girl is such 
a simpleton, I should have made her 
confess it. — Lucy! — Lucy! — 
[Calls.| Had she been one of your 
artificial ones, I should never have 
trusted her. 


Reénter Lucy 


Lucy. Did you call, ma’am? 

Mrs. Mal. Yes, girl. — Did you 
see Sir Lucius while you was out? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am, not a 
glimpse of him. 

Mrs. Mal. You are sure, Lucy, 
that you never mentioned — 

Lucy. Oh gemini! Id sooner cut 
my tongue out. 

Mrs. Mal. Well, don’t let your 
simplicity be imposed on. 

Lucy. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mal. So, come to me present- 
ly, and [ll give you another letter to 
Sir Lucius; but mind, Lucy —if ever 
you betray what you are entrusted 
with (unless it be other people’s 
secrets to me), you forfeit my malev- 
olence for ever; and your being a 
simpleton shall be no excuse for your 
locality. [Exit. 

Lucy. Ha! ha! ha! — So, my dear 
Simplicity, let me give you alittle 
respite.— [Altering her manner.] Let 
girls in my station be as fond as they 
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please of appearing expert and know- 
ing in their trusts; commend me to a 
mask of silliness, and a pair of sharp 
eyes for my own interest under it! — 
Let me see to what account have I 
turned my simplicity lately.— [Looks 
at a paper.| For abetting Miss Lydia 
Languish in a design of running away 
with an ensign! —in money, sundry 
times, twelve pound twelve; gowns, 
jes hats “ripies, aps, SOanSe} 
numberless! — From the said ensign, 
within this last month, six guineas and 
a half.— About a quarter’s pay! — 
Item, from Mrs. Malaprop, for betray- 
ing the young people to her — when I 
found matters were likely to be dis- 
covered — two guineas, and a black 
paduasoy.— Item, from Mr. Acres, for 
carrying divers letters — which I never 
delivered — two guineas, and a pair 
of buckles.—Item, from Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, three crowns, two gold 
pocket-pieces, and a silver snuff-box ! — 
Well done, Simplicity! — Yet I was 
forced to make my Hibernian believe, 
that he was corresponding, not with 
the aunt, but with the niece: for 
though not over rich, I found he had 
too much pride and delicacy to 
sacrifice the feelings of a gentleman 
to the necessities of his fortune. 


[Exit 
ACT SECOND 


ScENE I 
Captain Absolute’s Lodgings 


CapTAIN ABSOLUTE and FaG 


Fag. Sir, while I was there Sir 
Anthony came in: I told him, you 
had sent me to inquire after his 
health, and to know if he was at 
leisure to see you. 


Abs. And what did he say, on 
hearing I was at Bath? 

Fag. Sir, in my life I never saw an 
elderly gentleman more astonished! 
He started back two or three paces, 
rapped out a dozen interjectural oaths, 
and asked, what the devil had 
brought you here. 

Abs. Well, sir, and what did you 
say? 

Fag. Oh, I lied, sir — I forget the 
precise lie; but you may depend on’t, 
he got no truth from me. Yet, with 
submission, for fear of blunders in 
future, I should be glad to fix what 
has brought us to Bath; in order that 
we may lie a little consistently. Sir 
Anthony’s servants were curious, sir, 
very curious indeed. 

Abs. You have said nothing to 
them? 

Fag. Oh, not a word, sir,— not a 
word! Mr. Thomas, indeed, the 
coachman (whom I take to be the 
discreetest of whips) 

Abs. ’*Sdeath!— you rascal! you 
have not trusted him! 

Fag. Oh, no, sir —no —no not a 
syllable, upon my veracity! — He 
was, indeed, a little inquisitive; but I 
was sly, sir—devilish sly! My 
master (said I), honest Thomas (you 
know, sir, one says honest to one’s 
inferiors), is come to Bath to recruit 
— Yes, sir, I said to recruit — and 
whether for men, money, or constitu- 
tion, you know, sir, is nothing to him, 
nor any one else. 

Abs. Well, recruit will do — let it 
be so. 

Fag. Oh, sir, recruit will do sur- 
prisingly — indeed, to give the thing 
an air, I told Thomas, that your 
honour had already enlisted five dis- 
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banded chairmen, seven minority 
waiters, and thirteen billiard-markers. 

Abs. You blockhead, never say 
more than is necessary. 

Fag. I beg pardon, sir —I beg 
pardon — but, with submission a lie 
is nothing unless one supports it. 
Sir, whenever I draw on my inven- 
tion for a good current lie, I always 
forge indorsements as well as the bill. 

Abs. Well, take care you don’t 
hurt your credit, by offering too much 
security.— Is Mr.Faulkland returned? 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his 
dress. 

Abs. Can you tell whether he has 
been informed of Sir Anthony and 
Miss Melville’s arrival? 

Fag. I fancy not, sir; he has seen 
no one since he came in but his 
gentleman, who was with him at 
Bristol.— I think, sir, I hear Mr. 
Faulkland coming down 

Abs. Go, tell him I am here. 

Fag. Yes, sir.—[Going.] I beg 
pardon, sir, but should Sir Anthony 
call, you will do me the favour to 
remember that we are recruiting, if 
you please. 

Abs. Well, well. 

Fag. And, in tenderness to my 
character, if your honour could bring 
in the chairmen and waiters, I should 
esteem it as an obligation; for though 
I never scruple a lie to serve my 
master, yet it hurts one’s conscience 
to be found out. [ Exit. 

Abs. Now for my whimsical friend 
—if he does not know that his 
mistress is here, I’ll tease him a little 
before I tell him — 


Enter FAULKLAND 


Faukland, you’re welcome to Bath 


again; you are punctual in your re- 
turn. 

Faulk. Yes; I had nothing to de- 
tain me, when I had finished the 
business I went on. Well, what news 
since I left you? how stand matters 
between you and Lydia? 

Abs. Faith, much as they were; I 
have not seen her since our quarrel; 
however, I expect to be recalled 
every hour. 

Faulk. Why don’t you persuade 
her to go off with you at-once? 

Abs. What, and lose two-thirds of 
her fortune? you forget that, my 
friend. — No, no, I could have 
brought her to that long ago. 

Faulk. Nay then, you trifle too 
long — if you are sure of her, propose 
to the aunt in your own character, 
and write to Sir Anthony for his 
consent. 

Abs. Softly, softly; for though I 
am convinced my little Lydia would 
elope with me as Ensign Beverley, yet 
am I by no means certain that she 
would take me with the impediment 
of our friends’ consent, a regular 
humdrum wedding, and the rever- 
sion of a good fortune on my side: 
no, no; I must prepare her gradually 
for the discovery, and make myself 
necessary to her, before I risk it.— 
Well, but, Faulkland, you’ll dine with 
us to-day at the hotel? 

Faulk. Indeed I cannot; I am not 
in spirits to be of such a party. 

Abs. By Heavens! I shall forswear 
your company. You are the most 
teasing, captious, incorrigible lover! 
— Do love like a man. 

Faulk. | own I am unfit for com- 
pany. 

Abs. Am not I a lover; ay, and a 
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romantic one too? Yet do I carry 
every where with me such a con- 
founded farrago of doubts, fears, 
hopes, wishes, and all the flimsy fur- 
niture of a country miss’s brain? 

Faulk. Ah! Jack, your heart and 
soul are not, like mine, fixed immu- 
tably on one only object. You throw 
for a large stake, but losing, you could 
stake and throw again: — but I have 
set my sum of happiness on_ this 
cast, and not to succeed, were to be 
stripped of all. 

Abs. But, for Heaven’s sake! what 
grounds for apprehension can your 
whimsical brain conjure up at pres- 
ent? 

Faulk. What grounds for appre- 
hension, did you say? Heavens! are 
there not a thousand! I fear for her 
spirits — her health — her life— My 
absence may fret her; her anxiety for 
my return, her fears for me may 
oppress her gentle temper: and for 
her health, does not every hour 
bring me cause to be alarmed? If it 
rains, some shower may even then 
have chilled her delicate frame! If 
the wind be keen, some rude blast 
may have affected her! The heat of 
noon, the dews of the evening, may 
endanger the life of her, for whom 
only I value mine. O Jack! when 
delicate and feeling souls are sepa- 
rated, there is not a feature in the 
sky, not a movement of the elements, 
not an aspiration of the breeze, but 
hints some cause for a lover’s appre- 
hension! 

Abs. Ay, but we may choose 
whether we will take the hint or not. 
— So, then, Faulkland, if you were 
convinced that Julia were well and in 
spirits, you would be entirely content? 


Faulk. 1 should be happy beyond 
measure —I am anxious only for 
that. 

Abs. Then to cure your anxiety 
at once — Miss Melville is in perfect 
health, and is at this moment in 
Bath. 

Faulk. Nay, Jack —don’t trifle 
with me. 

Abs. She is arrived here with my 
father within this hour. 

Faulk. Can you be serious? 

Abs. 1 thought you knew Sir An- 
thony better than to be surprised at 
a sudden whim of this kind.— Seri- 
ously, then, it is as I tell you — upon 
my honour. 

Faulk. My dear friend! — Hollo, 
Du-Peigne! my hat.— My dear Jack 
— now nothing on earth can give me 
a moment’s uneasiness. 


Reénter Fac 


Fag. Sir, Mr. Acres, just arrived, 
is below. 

Abs. Stay, Faulkland, this Acres 
lives within a mile of Sir Anthony, 
and he shall tell you how your mis- 
tress has been ever since you left her. 
— Fag, show the gentleman up. 

[Exit F Ac. 

Faulk. What, is he much ac- 
quainted in the family? 

Abs. Oh, very intimate: I insist 
on your not going: besides, his 
character will divert you. 

Faulk. Well, I should like to ask 
him a few questions. 

Abs. He is likewise a rival of mine 
— that is, of my other self’s, for he 
does not think his friend Captain 
Absolute ever saw the lady in ques- 
tion; and it is ridiculous enough to 
hear him complain to me of one 
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Beverley, a concealed skulking rival, 
who 
Faulk. Hush! — he’s here. 


Enter ACRES 


Acres. Ha! my dear friend, noble 
captain, and honest Jack, how do’st 
thou? just arrived, faith, as you see. 
— Sir, your humble servant.— Warm 
work on the roads, Jack! — Odds 
whips and wheels! I’ve travelled like 
a comet, with a tail of dust all the 
way as long as the Mall. 

Abs. Ah! Bob, you are indeed 
an eccentric planet, but we know 
your attraction hither.— Give me 
leave to introduce Mr. Faulkland to 
you; Mr. Faulkland, Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, lam most heartily glad 
to see you: sir, I solicit your connec- 
tions.— Hey, Jack — what, this is 
Mr. Faulkland, who 

Abs. Ay, Bob, Miss Melville’s Mr. 
Faulkland. 

Acres. Odso! she and your father 
can be but just arrived before me: — 
‘I suppose you have seen them. Ah! 
Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a 
happy man. 

Faulk. | have not seen Miss Mel- 
ville yet, sir; —I hope she enjoyed 
full health and spirits in Devonshire? 

Acres. Never knew her better in 
my life, sir,— never better. Odds 
blushes and blooms! she has been as 
healthy as the German Spa. 

Faulk. Indeed! —I did hear that 
she had been a little indisposed. 

Acres. False, false, sir — only said 
to vex you: quite the reverse, | 
assure you. 

Faulk. There, Jack, you see she 
has the advantage of me; I had 
almost fretted myself ill. 


Abs. Now are you angry with your 
mistress for not having been sick? 

Faulk. No, no, you misunderstand 
me: yet surely a little trifling indis- 
position is not an unnatural con- 
sequence of absence from those we 
love. — Now confess — isn’t there 
something unkind in this violent, 
robust, unfeeling health? 

Abs. Oh, it was very unkind of 
her to be well in your absence, to be 
sure! 

Acres. Good apartments, Jack. 

Faulk. Well, sir, but you was say- 
ing that Miss Melville has been so 
exceedingly well — what, then, she 
has been merry and gay, I suppose? 
— Always in spirits — hey? 

Acres. Merry, odds crickets! she 
has been the belle and spirit of the 
company wherever she has been — so 
lively and entertaining! so full of wit 
and humour! 

Faulk. here, Jack, there.—Oh, by 
my soul! there is an innate levity in 
woman, that nothing can overcome. 
— What! happy, and I away! 

Abs. Have done.— How foolish 
this is! just now you were only appre- 
hensive for your mistress’ spirits. 

Faulk. Why, Jack, have I been 
the joy and spirit of the company? 

Abs. No indeed, you have not. 

Faulk. Have I been lively and 
entertaining? 

Abs. Oh, upon my word, I acquit 
you. 

Faulk. 
humour? 

Abs. No, faith, to do you justice, 
you have been confoundedly stupid 
indeed. 

Acres. What’s the matter with the 
gentleman? 


Have I been full of wit and 
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Abs. He is only expressing his 
great satisfaction at hearing that 
Julia has been so well and happy — 
that’s all — hey, Faulkland? 

Faulk. Oh! I am rejoiced to hear 
it — yes, yes, she has a happy dis- 
position! 

Acres. That she has indeed.— 
Then she is so accomplished — so 
sweet a voice —so expert at her 
harpsichord —such a mistress of flat 
and sharp, squallante, rumblante, 
and quiverante!— There was this 
time month — odds minims and cro- 
chets! how she did chirrup at Mrs. 
Piano’s concert! 

Faulk. There again, what say you 
to this? You see she has been all 
mirth and song — not a thought of 
me! 

Abs. Pho! man, is not music the 
food of love? 

Faulk. Well, well, it may be so.— 
Pray Mr. , what’s his name? — 
Do you remember what songs Miss 
Melville sung? 

Acres. Not I indeed. 

Abs. Stay, now, they were some 
pretty melancholy purling-stream 
airs, | warrant; perhaps you may 
recollect; — did she sing, When ab- 
sent from my soul’s delight? 

Acres. No, that wa’n’t it. 

Abs. Or, Go, gentle gales! [Sings. 

Acres. Oh, no! nothing like it. 
Odds! now I recollect one of them — 
My heart's my own, my will 1s free. 

[Sings. 

Faulk. Fool! fool that I am! to fix 
all my happiness on such a trifler! 
*Sdeath! to make herself the pipe and 
balladmonger of a circle! to soothe her 
light heart with catches and glees! — 
What can you say to this, sir? 


Abs. Why, that I should be glad 


to hear my mistress had been so 


- merry, sir. 


Faulk. Nay, nay, nay —I’m not 
sorry that she has been happy — no, 
no, I am glad of that —I would not 
have had her sad or sick — yet surely 
a sympathetic heart would have 
shown itself even in the choice of a 
song — she might have been tem- 
perately healthy, and somehow, plain- 
tively gay; — but she has been danc- 
ing too, I doubt not! 

Acres. What does the gentleman 
say about dancing? 

Abs. He says the lady we speak 
of dances as well as she sings. 

Acres. Ay, truly, does she — there 
was at our last race ball 

Faulk. There! — there — I told 
you so! I told you so! Oh! she thrives 
in my absence! — Dancing! but her 
whole feelings have been in opposi- 
tion with mine; — I have been anx- 
ious, silent, pensive, sedentary — my 
days have been hours of care, my 
nights of watchfulness.— She has 
been all health! spirit! laugh! song! 
dance! —— 

Abs. For Heaven’s sake, Faulk- 
land, don’t expose yourself so! — 
Suppose she has danced, what then? 
— does not the ceremony of society 
often oblige 

Faulk. Well, well, V’ll contain my- 
self — perhaps as you say — for form 
sake.— What, Mr. Acres, you were 
praising Miss Melville’s manner of 
dancing a minuet — hey? 

Acres. Oh, I dare insure her for 
that — but what I was going to speak 
of was her country-dancing. Odds 


swimmings! she had such an air with 
her! 
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Faulk. Now disappointment on 
her! — Defend this, Absolute; why 
don’t you defend this? — Country- 
dances! jigs and reels! am I to blame 
now? A minuet I could have for- 
given —I should not have minded 
that —I say I should not have re- 
garded a minuet — but country- 
dances! — Zounds! had she made one 
in a cotillon — I believe I could have 
forgiven even that—but to be 
monkey-led for a night! — to run the 
gauntlet through a string of amorous 
palming puppies! —to show paces 
like a managed filly! —Oh, Jack, 
there never can be but one man in 
the world whom a truly modest and 
delicate woman ought to pair with in 
a country-dance; and, even then, the 
rest of the couples should be her 
great-uncles and aunts! 

Abs. Ay, to be sure! — grand- 
fathers and grandmothers! 

Faulk. If there be but one vicious 
mind in the set, ’twill spread like a 
contagion — the action of their pulse 
beats to the lascivious movement 
of the jig —their quivering, warm- 
breathed sighs impregnate the very 
air — the atmosphere becomes elec- 
trical to love, and each amorous spark 
darts through every link of the chain! 
—I must leave you —I own I am 
somewhat flurried — and that con- 
founded looby has perceived it. 

[Going. 

Abs. Nay, but stay, Faulkland, 
and thank Mr. Acres for his good 
news. 

Faulk. Damn his news! (Exit. 

Abs. Ha! ha! ha! poor Faulkland 
five minutes since — “nothing on 
earth could give him a moment’s 
uneasiness!” 


Acres. The gentleman wa’n’t an- 
gry at my praising his mistress, was 
he? 

Abs. A little jealous, I believe, 
Bob. 

Acres. You don’t say so? Ha! ha! 
jealous of me — that’s a good joke. 

Abs. There’s nothing strange in 
that, Bob; let me tell you, that 
sprightly grace and insinuating man- 
ner of yours will do some mischief 
among the girls here. 

Acres. Ah! you joke—ha! ha! 
mischief — ha! ha! but you know I 
am not my own property, my dear 
Lydia has forstalled me. She could 
never abide me in the country, be- 
cause I used to dress so badly — but 
odds frogs and tambours! I shan’t 
take matters so here, now ancient 
madam has no voice in it, [’ll make 
my old clothes know who’s master. 
I shall straightway cashier the hunt- 
ing-frock, and render my _ leather 
breeches incapable. My hair has been 
in training some time. 

Abs. Indeed! 

Acres. Ay —and thoff the side 
curls are a little restive, my hind-part 
takes it very kindly. 

Abs. Oh, you'll polish, I doubt not. 

Acres. Absolutely I propose so — 
then if I can find out this Ensign 
Beverley, odds triggers and flints! 
I’ll make him know the difference o’t. 

Abs. Spoke like aman! But pray, 
Bob, I observe you have got an odd 
kind of a new method of swearing — 

Acres. Ha!ha! you’ve taken notice 
of it — ’tis genteel, isn’t it! — I didn’t 
invent it myself though; but a com- 
mander in our militia, a great scholar, 
I assure you, says that there is no 
meaning in the common oaths, and 
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that nothing but their antiquity 
makes them respectable; — because 
he says, the ancients would never 
stick to an oath or two, but would 
say, by Jove! or by Bacchus! or by 
Mars! or by Venus! or by Pallas, ac- 
cording to the sentiment: so that to 
swear with propriety, says my little 
major, the oath should be an echo to 
the sense; and this we call the oath 
referential or sentimental swearing — 
ha! ha! ’tis genteel, isn’t it? 

Abs. Very genteel, and very new, 
indeed! — and I dare say will sup- 
plant all other figures of imprecation. 

Acres. Ay, ay, the best terms will 
grow obsolete —Damns have had 
their day. 


Reénter Fac 


Fag. Sir, there is a gentleman 
below desires to see you.— Shall I 
show him into the parlour? 

Abs. Ay, you may. 

Acres. Well, I must be gone 

Abs. Stay; who is it, Fag? 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Abs. You puppy, why didn’t you 
show him up directly? [Exit Fac. 

Acres. You have business with Sir 
Anthony.— I expect a message from 
Mrs. Malaprop at my lodgings. I 
have sent also to my dear friend Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. Adieu, Jack! we 
must meet at night, when you shall 
give me a dozen bumpers to little 
Lydia. 

Abs. That I will with all my 
heart.— [Exit ACRES. 
Now for a parental lecture — I hope 
he has heard nothing of the business 
that has brought me here —I wish 
the gout had held him fast in Devon- 
shire, with all my soul! 


Enter SiR ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 


Sir, I am delighted to see you here, 
looking so well! your sudden arrival 
at Bath made me apprehensive for 
your health. 

Sir Anth. Very apprehensive, I 
dare say, Jack.— What, you are re- 
cruiting here, hey? 

Abs. Yes, sir, | am on duty. 

Sir Anth. Well, Jack, I am glad to 
see you, though I did not expect it, 
for I was going to write to you on a 
little matter of business.— Jack, I 
have been considering that I grow old 
and infirm, and shall probably not 
trouble you long. 

Abs. Pardon me, sir, I never saw 
you look more strong and hearty; 
and | pray frequently that you may 
continue so. 

Sir Anth. | hope your prayers may 
be heard, with all my heart. Well 
then, Jack, I have been considering 
that I am so strong and hearty I may 
continue to plague you a long time. 
Now, Jack, I am sensible that the 
income of your commission, and what 
I have hitherto allowed you, is but a 
small pittance for alad of your spirit. 

Abs. Sir, you are very good. 

Sir Anth. And it is my wish, while 
yet I live, to have my boy make some 
figure in the world. I have resolved, 
therefore, to fix you at once in a noble 
independence. 

Abs. Sir, your kindness overpowers 
me— your generosity makes the 
gratitude of reason more lively than 
the sensations even of filial affection. 


Sir Anth. I am glad you are so 
sensible of my attention — and you 
shall be master of a large estate in a 
few weeks. 
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Abs. Let my future life, sir, speak 
my gratitude; I cannot express the 
sense I have of your munificence.— 
Yet, sir, I presume you would not 
wish me to quit the army? 

Sir Anth. Oh, that shall be as your 
wife chooses. 

Abs. My wife, sir! 

Sir Anth. Ay, ay, settle that be- 
tween you — settle that between you. 

Abs. A wife, sir, did you say? 

Sir Anth. Ay, a wife — why, did 
not I mention her before? 

Abs. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so!—I mustn’t 
forget her though.— Yes, Jack, the 
independence | was talking of is by a 
marriage — the fortune is saddled 
with a wife— but I suppose that 
makes no difference. 

Abs. Sir! sir! — you amaze me! 

Sir Anth. Why, what’s the matter 
with the fool? Just now you were all 
gratitude and duty. 

Abs. Iwas, sir,— you talked to me 
of independence and a fortune, but 
not a word of a wife. 

Sir Anth. Why — what difference 
does that make? Odds life, sir! if you 
have the estate you must take it with 
the live stock on it, as it stands. 

Abs. If my happiness is to be the 
price, I must beg leave to decline the 
purchase.— Pray, sir, who is the 
lady? 

Sir Anth. What’s that to you, sir? 
— Come, give me your promise to 
love, and to marry her directly. 

Abs. Sure, sir, this is not very 
reasonable, to summon my affections 
for a lady I know nothing of! 

Sir Anth. I am sure, sir, tis more 
unreasonable in you to object to a 
lady you know nothing of. a 


Abs. Then, sir, I must tell you 
plainly that my inclinations are fixed 
on another — my heart is engaged to 
an angel. 

Sir Anth. Then pray let it send an 
excuse. It is very sorry — but busi- 
ness prevents its waiting on her. 

Abs. But my vows are pledged to 
her. 

Sir Anth. Let her foreclose, Jack; 
let her foreclose; they are not worth 
redeeming; besides, you have the 
angel’s vows in exchange, I suppose; 
so there can be no loss there. 

Abs. You must excuse me, sir, if 
I tell you, once for all, that in this 
point I cannot obey you. 

Sir Anth. Hark’ee, Jack; I have 
heard you for some time with patience 
—I have been cool — quite cool; 
but take care — you know I| am com- 
pliance itself—when I am_ not 
thwarted; — no one more easily led 
—when I have my own way; — but 
don’t put me in a frenzy. 

Abs. Sir, I must repeat it —in 
this I cannot obey you. 

Sir Anth. Now.damn me! if ever 
I call you Jack again while I live! 

Abs. Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir Anth. Sir, | won’t hear a word 
—not a word! not one word! so give 
me your promise by a nod — and I'll 
tell you what, Jack —I mean, you 
dog —if you don’t, by —— 

Abs. What, sir, promise to link my- 
self to some mass of ugliness! to 

Sir Anth. Zounds! sirrah! the lady 
shall be as ugly as I choose: she shall 
have a lump on each shoulder; she 
shall be as crooked as the crescent; 
her one eye shall roll like the bull’s 
in Cox’s Museum; she shall have a 
skin like a mummy, and the beard of 
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a Jew — she shall be all this, sirrah! 
—yet I will make you ogle her all 
day, and sit up all night to write 
sonnets on her beauty. 

Abs. This is reason and modera- 
tion indeed! 

Sir Anth. None of your sneering, 
puppy! no grinning, jackanapes! 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was in a 
worse humour for mirth in my life. 

Sir Anth. ’Tis false, sir, I know you 
are laughing in your sleeve; | know 
you'll grin when I am gone, sirrah! 

Abs, Sir, | hope I know my duty 
better. 

Sir Anth. None of your passion, 
sir! none of your violence, if you 


please! —It won’t do with me, I 
promise you. 
Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was 


cooler in my life. 

Sir Anth. ’Tis a confounded lie! — 
I know you are in a passion in your 
heart; I know you are, you hypo- 
critical young dog! but it won’t do. 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word 

Sir Anth. So you will fly out! can’t 
you be cool like me? What the devil 
good can passion do? — Passion is of 
no service, you impudent, insolent, 
overbearing reprobate! — There, you 
sneer again! don’t provoke me! — 
but you rely upon the mildness of my 
temper — you do, you dog! you play 
upon the meekness of my disposition! 
— Yet take care — the patience of a 
saint may be overcome at last! — but 
mark! I give you six hours and a half 
to consider of this: if you then agree, 
without any condition, to do every- 
thing on earth that I choose, why — 
confound you! I may in time forgive 
you.— If not, zounds! don’t enter the 
same hemisphere with me! don’t dare 


to breathe the same air, or use the 
same light with me; but get an at- 
mosphere and a sun of your own! I'll 
strip you of your commission; I'll 
lodge a five-and-threepence in the 
hands of trustees, and you shall live 
on the interest.— I’ll disown you, I'll 
disinherit you, T’ll unget you! and 
damn me! if ever I call you Jack 
again! [Exit. 

Abs. Mild, gentle, considerate fa- 
ther —I kiss your hands! What a 
tender method of giving his opinion 
in these matters Sir Anthony has! I 
dare not trust him with the truth.— I 
wonder what old wealthy hag it 1s 
that he wants to bestow on me! — 
Yet he married himself for love! and 
was in his youth a bold intriguer, and 
a gay companion! 


Reenter FaG 


Fag. Assuredly, sir, your father is 
wrath to a degree; he comes down 
stairs eight or ten steps at a time — 
muttering, growling, and thumping 
the banisters all the way: I and the 
cook’s dog stand bowing at the door 
—rap! he gives me a stroke on the 
head with his cane; bids me carry that 
to my master; then kicking the poor 
turnspit into the area, damns us all, 
for a puppy triumvirate! — Upon my 
credit, sir, were I in your place, and 
found my father such very bad com- 
pany, I should certainly drop his 
acquaintance. 

Abs. Cease your impertinence, sir, 
at present.— Did you come in for 
nothing more? — Stand out of the 
way! [Pushes him aside and exit. 

Fag. So! Sir Anthony trims my 
master: he is afraid to reply to his 
father —then vents his spleen on 
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poor Fag! When one is vexed by one 
person, to revenge one’s self on an- 
other, who happens to come in the 
way, is the vilest injustice! Ah! it 
shows the worst temper — the basest 


Enter Boy 


Boy. Mr. Fag; Mr. Fag! your 
master calls you. 

Fag. Well, you little dirty puppy, 
you need not bawl so! — The mean- 
est disposition! the 

Boy. Quick, quick, Mr. Fag! 

Fag. Quick! quick! you impudent 
jackanapes! am I to be commanded 
by you too? you little impertinent, 
insolent, kitchen-bred —— 

[Exit kicking and beating him. 


ScenE II 
The North Parade 


Enter Lucy 


Lucy. So—lI shall have another 
rival to add to my mistress’ list — 
Captain Absolute. However, I shall 
not enter his name till my purse has 
received notice in form. Poor Acres is 
dismissed! — Well, I have done him 
a last friendly office, in letting him 
know that Beverley was here before 
him.— Sir Lucius is generally more 
punctual, when he expects to hear 
from his dear Dalia, as he calls her: 
I wonder he’s not here! —I have a 
little scruple of conscience from this 
deceit; though I should not be paid 
so well, if my hero knew that Delia 
was near fifty, and her own mistress. 


Enter Str Lucius O’ TRIGGER 


Sir Luc. Ha! my little ambassa- 
dress — upon my conscience, I have 


been looking for you; I have been on 
the South Parade this half hour. 

Lucy. [Speaking simply.] O gemini! 
and I have been waiting for your wor- 
ship here on the North. 

Sir Luc. Faith!—may be that was 
the reason we did not meet; and it 
is very comical too, how you could 
go out and | not see you — for I was 
only taking a nap at the Parade 
Coffee-house, and 1 chose the window 
on purpose that I might not miss you. 

Lucy. My stars! Now I'd wager a 
sixpence I went by while you were 
asleep. 

Sir Luc. Sure enough it must have 
been so — and I never dreamt it was 
so late, till I waked. Well, but my 
little girl, have you got nothing for 
me? 

Lucy. Yes, but I have — I’ve got 
a letter for you in my pocket. 

Sir Luc. O faith! I guessed you 
weren’t come empty-handed.— Well 
— let me see what the dear creature 
says. 

Lucy. There, Sir Lucius. 

[Gives him a letter. 

Sir Luc. [Reads.] Sir— there is 
often a sudden incentive impulse in 
love, that has a greater induction than 
years of domestic combination: such 
was the commotion I felt at the first 
superfluous view of Sir Lucius O’- 
Trigger— Very pretty, upon my 
word.— Female punctuation forbids 
me to say more, yet let me add, that it 
will give me joy infallible to find Sir 
Lucius worthy the last criterion of my 
affections. DELIA. 
Upon my conscience! Lucy, your 
lady is a great mistress of language. 
Faith, she’s quite the queen of the 
dictionary! — for the devil a word 
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dare refuse coming at her call — 
though one would think it was quite 
out of hearing. 

Lucy. “Ay, sit,-a’ lady ofsher’ ex- 
perience 

Sir Luc. 
seventeen? 

Lucy. O true, sir — but then she 
reads so—my stars! how she will 
read off hand! 

Sir Luc. Faith, she must be very 
deep read to write this way — though 
she 1s rather an arbitrary writer too 
—for here are a great many poor 
words pressed into the service of this 
note, that would get their habeas 
corpus from any court in Christen- 
dom. 

Lucy. Ah! Sir Lucius, if you were 
to hear how she talks of you! 

Sir Luc. Oh, tell her I'll make her 
the best husband in the world, and 
Lady O’Trigger into the bargain.— 
But we must get the old gentle- 
woman’s consent — and do every- 
thing fairly. 

' Lucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought 
you wa’n’t rich enough to be so 
nice! 

Sir Luc. Upon my word, young 
woman, you have hit it: —I.am so 
poor, that I can’t afford to do a dirty 
action.— If I did not want money, 
I’d steal your mistress and her fortune 
with a great deal of pleasure— How- 
ever, my pretty girl, [Gives her money.] 
here’s a little something to buy you a 
ribbon; and meet me in the evening, 
and I’ll give you an answer to this. 
So, hussy, take a kiss beforehand to 
put you in mind. [Kisses her. 

Lucy. OLud! Sir Lucius — I never 
seed such a gemman! My lady won’t 
like you if you’re so impudent. 


Experience! what, at 


Sir Luc. Faith she will, Lucy! — 
That same — pho! what’s the name 
of it? — modesty — is a quality in a 
lover more praised by the women 
than liked; so, if your mistress asks 
you whether Sir Lucius ever gave 
you a kiss, tell her fifty — my dear. 

Lucy. What, would you have me 
tell her a lie? 

Sir Luc. Ah, then, you baggage! 
I’ll make it a truth presently. 

Lucy. For shame now! here is 
some one coming. 

Sir Luc. Oh, faith, ll quiet your 
conscience! [Exit, humming a tune. 


Enter Fac 


Fag. So, so, ma’am! I humbly beg 
pardon. 

Lucy. O Lud, now, Mr. Fag — you 
flurry one so. 

Fag. Come, come, Lucy, here’s no 
one by —so a little less simplicity, 
with a grain or two more sincerity, if 
you please.— You play false with us, 
madam — I saw you give the baronet 
a letter. My master shall know this 
— and if he don’t call him out, I will. 

Lucy. Ha!ha!ha! you gentlemen’s 
gentlemen are so hasty.— That letter 
was from Mrs. Malaprop, simpleton. 
—She is taken with Sir Lucius’s 
address. 

Fag. How! what tastes some peo- 
ple have! — Why, I suppose I have 
walked by her window a hundred 
times.— But what says our young 
lady? any message to my master? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr. Fag.— A 
worse rival than Acres! Sir Anthony 
Absolute has proposed his son. 

Fag. What, Captain Absolute? 

Lucy. Even so—lI overheard it 


all. 
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Fag. Ha! ha! ha! very good, faith. 
Good bye, Lucy, I must away with 
this news. 

Lucy. Well, you may laugh — but 
it is true, I assure you.— [Going.] But, 
Mr. Fag, tell your master not to be 
cast down by this. 

Fag. Oh, he’ll be so disconsolate! 

Lucy. And charge him not to think 
of quarrelling with young Absolute. 

Fag Never fear! never fear! 


Lucy. Be sure — bid him keep up. 


his spirits. 
Fag. We will — we will. 


[Exeunt severally. 


ACT THIRD 


ScENE I 
The North Parade 


Enter CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE 


Abs. ’Tis just as Fag told me, 
indeed. Whimsical enough, faith! 
My father wants to force me to marry 
the very girl I am plotting to run 
away with! He must not know of my 
connection with her yet awhile. He 
has too summary a method of pro- 
ceeding in these matters. However, 
I’ll read my recantation instantly. 
My conversion is something sudden, 
indeed — but I can assure him it is 
very sincere. So, so — here he comes. 
He looks plaguy gruff. [Steps aside. 


Enter Str ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 


Sir Anth. No.—Tll die sooner 
than forgive him. Die, did I say? Ill 
live these fifty years to plague him. 
At our last meeting, his impudence 
had almost put me out of temper. An 
obstinate, passionate, self-willed boy! 
Who can he take after? This is my 


return for getting him before all his 
brothers and sisters! — for putting 
him, at twelve years old, into a 
marching regiment, and allowing him 
fifty pounds a year, besides his pay, 
ever since! But I have done with 
him; he’s anybody’s son for me. I 
never will see him more, never — 
never — never. 

Abs. |Aside, coming forward.| Now 
for a penitential face. 

Sir Anth. Fellow, get out of my 


way! 

Abs. Sir, you see a penitent before 
you. 

Sir Anth. I see an impudent 


scoundrel before me. 

Abs. A sincere penitent. I am 
come, sir, to acknowledge my error, 
and to submit entirely to your will. 

Sir Anth. What’s that? 

Abs. 1 have been revolving, and 
reflecting, and considering on your 
past goodness, and kindness, and 
condescension to me. 

Sir Anth. Well, sir? 

Abs. I have been likewise weigh- 
ing and balancing what you were 
pleased to mention concerning duty, 
and obedience, and authority. 

Sir Anth. Well, puppy? 

Abs. Why then, sir, the result of my 
reflections is — a resolution to sacri- 
fice every inclination of my own to 
your satisfaction. 

Sir Anth. Why now you talk sense 
— absolute sense —I never heard 
anything more sensible in my life. 
Confound you! you shall be Jack 
again. 

Abs. J am happy in the appella- 
tion. 

Sir Anth. Why then, Jack, my 
dear Jack, I will now inform you who 
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the lady really is. Nothing but your 
passion and violence, you silly fellow, 
prevented my telling you at first. 
Prepare, Jack, for wonder and rap- 
ture — prepare. What think you of 
Miss Lydia Languish? 

Abs. Languish! What, the Lan- 
guishes of Worcestershire? 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire! no. Did 
you never meet Mrs. Malaprop and 
her niece, Miss Languish, who came 
into our country just before you were 
last ordered to your regiment! 

Abs. Malaprop! Languish! I don’t 
remember ever to have heard the 
names before. Yet, stay — I think I 
do recollect something. Languish! 
Languish! She squints, don’t she? 
A little red-haired girl? 

Sir Anth. Squints! A red-haired 
girl! Zounds! no. 

Abs. Then I must have forgot; it 
can’t be the same person. 

Sir Anth. Jack! Jack! what think 
you of blooming, love-breathing sev- 
enteen? 

Abs. As to that, sir, I am quite 
indifferent. If I can please you in the 
matter, ’tis all I desire. 

Sir Anth. Nay, but Jack, such 
eyes! such eyes! so innocently wild! 
so bashfully irresolute! not a glance 
but speaks and kindles some thought 
of love! Then, Jack, her cheeks! her 
cheeks, Jack! so deeply blushing at 
the insinuations of her tell-tale eyes! 
Then, Jack, her lips! O Jack, lips 
smiling at their own discretion; and 
if not smiling, more sweetly pouting; 
more lovely in sullenness! 

Abs. That’s she indeed. Well 
done, old gentleman. [Aside. 

Sir Anth. Then, Jack, her neck! O 
Jack! Jack! 


Abs. And which is to be mine, sir, 
the niece, or the aunt? 

Sir Anth. Why, you unfeeling, in- 
sensible puppy, I despise you! When 
I was of your age, such a description 
would have made me fly like a rocket! 
The aunt indeed! Odds life! when I 
ran away with your mother, I would 
not have touched anything old or 
ugly to gain an empire. 

Abs. Not to please your father, 


sir? 


Sir Anth. To please my father! 
zounds! not to please —Oh, my 
father — odd so! — yes — yes; if my 
father indeed had desired — that’s 
quite another matter. Though he 
wa’n’t the indulgent father that I am, 
Jack. . 

Abs. I dare say not, sir. 

Sir Anth. But, Jack, you are not 
sorry to find your mistress is so 
beautiful? 

Abs. Sir, I repeat it —if I please 
you in this affair, ’tis all I desire. Not 
that I think a woman the worse for 
being handsome; but, sir, if you please 
to recollect, you before hinted some- 
thing about a hump or two, one eye, 
and a few more graces of that kind — 
now, without being very nice, I own 
I should rather choose a wife of mine 
to have the usual number of limbs. 
and a limited quantity of back: and 
though one eye may be very agree- 
able, yet as the prejudice has always 
run in favour of two, I would not 
wish to affect a singularity in that 
article. 

Sir Anth. What a phlegmatic sot 
itis! Why, sirrah, you are an ancho- 
rite! — a vile, insensible stock. You 
a soldier!—you’re a walking block, 
fit only to dust the company’s regi- 
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mentals on! Odds life! I have a 
great mind to marry the girl myself. 

Abs. | am entirely at your dis- 
posal, sir: if you should think of 
addressing Miss Languish yourself, 
I suppose you would have me marry 
the aunt; or if you should change 
your mind, and take the old lady — 
’tis the same to me — I'll marry the 
niece. 

Sir Anth. Upon my word, Jack, 
thou’rt either a very great hypocrite, 
or — but, come, I know your in- 
difference on such a subject must be 
all a lie — I’m sure it must — come, 
now — come, confess Jack — you 
have been lying — ha’n’t you? You 
have been playing the hypocrite, 
hey! — I’ll never forgive you, if you 
ha’n’t been lying and playing the 
hypocrite. 

Abs. I’m sorry, sir, that. the re- 
spect and duty which I bear to you 
should be so mistaken. 

Sir Anth. Hang your respect and 
duty! But come along with me, [’ll 
write a note to Mrs. Malaprop, and 
you shall visit the lady directly. Her 
eyes shall be the Promethean torch 
to you — come along, I’ll never for- 
give you, if you don’t come back 
stark mad with rapture and im- 
patience — if you don’t, egad, I will 
marry the girl myself! [Exeunt. 


ScEnE II 


Julia’s Dressing-room 


FAULKLAND discovered alone 


Faulk. They told me Julia would 
return directly; I wonder she is not 
yet come! How mean does this cap- 
tious, unsatisfied temper of mine 
appear to my cooler judgment! Yet 


I know not that I indulge it in any 
other point: but on this one subject, 
and to this one subject, whom I 
think I love beyond my life, I am 
ever ungenerously fretful and madly 
capricious! I am conscious of it— yet 
I cannot correct myself! What ten- 
der honest joy sparkled in her eyes 
when we met! how delicate was the 
warmth of her expressions! I was 
ashamed to appear less happy — 
though I had come resolved to wear a 
face of coolness and upbraiding. Sir 
Anthony’s presence prevented my 
proposed expostulations: Yet I must 
be satisfied that she has not been so 
very happy in my absence. She is 
coming! Yes!— I know the nimble- 
ness of her tread, when she thinks her 
impatient Faulkland counts the mo- 
ments of her stay. 


Enter JULIA 


Jul. J had not hoped to see you 
again so soon. 

Faulk. Could I, Julia, be contented 
with my first welcome — restrained 
as we were by the presence of a third 
person? 

Jul. O Faulkland, when your kind- 
ness can make me thus happy, let me 
not think that I discovered some- 
thing of coldness in your first saluta- 
tion. 

Faulk. ’Twas but your fancy, 
Julia. I was rejoiced to see you — to 
see you in such health. Sure I had no 
cause for coldness? 

Jul. Nay then, I see you have 
taken something ill. You must not 
conceal from me what it is. 

Faulk. Well, then — shall I own 
to you that my joy at hearing of your 
health and arrival here, by your 
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neighbour Acres, was somewhat 
damped by his dwelling much on the 
high spirits you had enjoyed in 
Devonshire — on your mirth — your 
singing — dancing — and | know not 
what! For such is my temper, Julia, 
that I should regard every mirthful 
moment in your absence as a trea- 
son to constancy. The mutual tear 
that steals down the cheek of parting 
lovers is a compact, that no smile 
shall live there till they meet again. 

Jul. Must I never cease to tax my 
Faulkland with this teasing minute 
caprice? Can the idle reports of a 
silly boor weigh in your breast against 
my tried affection? 

Faulk. They have no weight with 
me, Julia: No, no—I am happy if 
you have been so — yet only say, 
that you did not sing with mirth — 
say that you thought of Faulkland in 
the dance. 

Jul. I never can be happy in your 
absence. If I wear a countenance of 
content, it is to show that my mind 
holds no doubt of my Faulkland’s 
truth. If I seemed sad, it were to 
make malice triumph; and say, that 
I had fixed my heart on one, who left 
me to lament his roving, and my own 
credulity. Believe me, Faulkland, I 
mean not to upbraid you, when I say 
that I have often dressed sorrow in 
smiles, lest my friends should guess 
whose unkindness had caused my 
tears. 

Faulk. You were ever all goodness 
to me. Oh, I am a brute, when I but 
admit a doubt of your true con- 
stancy! 

Jul. If ever without such cause 
from you, as I will not suppose pos- 
sible, you find my affections veering 


but a point, may I become a prover- 
bial scoff for levity and base in- 
gratitude. 

Faulk. Ah! Julia, that last word is 
grating tome. I would I had no title 
to your gratitude! Search your heart, 
Julia, perhaps what you have mis- 
taken for love, is but the warm 
effusion of a too thankful heart. 

Jul. For what quality must I love 
you? 

Faulk. For no quality! To regard 
me for my quality of mind or under- 
standing, were only to esteem me. 
And for person — I have often wished 
myself deformed, to be convinced 
that I owed no obligation there for 
any part of your affection. 

Jul. Where nature has bestowed a 
show of nice attention in the features 
of a man, he should laugh at it as 
misplaced. I have seen men, who in 
this vain article, perhaps, might rank 
above you; but my heart has never 
asked my eyes if it were so or not. 

Faulk. Now this is not well from 
you. Julia—HI despise person in a 
man — yet if you loved me as I wish, 
though I were an (Ethiop, you’d 
think none so fair. 

Jul. I see you are determined to 
be unkind! The contract which my 
poor father bound us in gives you 
more than a lover’s privilege. 

Faulk. Again, Julia, you raise 
ideas that feed and justify my doubts. 
I would not have been more free — no 
— Iam proud of my restraint. Yet— 
yet — perhaps your high respect 
alone for this solemn compact has 
fettered your inclinations, which else 
had made a worthier choice. How 
shall I be sure, had you remained 
unbound in thought and_ promise, 
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that I should still have been the ob- 
ject of your persevering love? 

Jul. Then try me now. Let us be 
free as strangers as to what is past: 
my heart will not feel more liberty! 

Faulk. There now! so hasty, Julia! 
so anxious to be free! If your love for 
me were fixed and ardent, you would 
not lose your hold, even though I 
wished it! 

Jul. Oh! you torture me to the 
heart! I cannot bear it. 

Faulk. 1 do not mean to distress 
you. If I loved you less I should never 
give you an uneasy moment. But 
hear me. All my fretful doubts arise 
from this. Women are not used to 
weigh and separate the motives of 
their affections: the cold dictates of 
prudence, gratitude, or filial duty, 
may sometimes be mistaken for the 
pleadings of the heart. I would not 
boast — yet let me say, that I have 
neither age, person, nor character, to 
found dislike on; my fortune such as 
few ladies could be charged with in- 
discretion in the match. O Julia! 
when love receives such countenance 
from prudence, nice minds will be 
suspicious of its birth. 

Jul. I know not whither your in- 
sinuations would tend: — but as they 
seem pressing to insult me, I will spare 
you the regret of having done so.— I 
have given you no cause for this. 

[Exit in tears. 

Faulk. In tears! Stay, Julia: stay 
but for a moment.— The door is 
fastened! — Julia! — my soul — but 
for one moment! —I hear her sob- 
bing! — ’Sdeath! what a brute am I 
to use her thus! Yet stay.— Ay — 
she is coming now; — how little reso- 
lution there is in woman! — how a 


few soft words can turn them! — No, 
faith! — she is not coming either.— 
Why, Julia—my love—say but 
that you forgive me — come but to 
tell me that — now this is being too 
resentful. Stay! she is coming too — 
I thought she would — no steadiness 
in any thing: her going away must 
have been a mere trick then — she 
sha’'n’t see that I was hurt by it.— ll 
affect indifference —[Hums a tune: 
then listens.| No — zounds! she’s not 
coming!—nor don’t intend it, I 
suppose.— This is not steadiness, but 
obstinacy! Yet I deserve it.— What, 
after so long an absence to quarrel 
with her tenderness! —’twas_ bar- 
barous and unmanly! —I should be 
ashamed to see her now.— I'll wait 
till her just resentment is abated — 
and when I distress her so again, may 
I lose her forever, and be linked in- 
stead to some antique virago, whose 
gnawing passions, and long hoarded 
spleen, shall make me curse my folly 


half the day and all the night. [Ewzz. 


Scene III 


Mrs. Mataprop’s Lodgings 


Mrs. Mataprop, with a letter in her 
hand, and CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE 


Mrs. Mal. Your being Sir An- 
thony’s son, captain, would itself be 
a sufficient accommodation; but from 
the ingenuity of your appearance, I 
am convinced you deserve the charac- 
ter here given of you. 

Abs. Permit me to say, madam, 
that as I never yet have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing Miss Languish, my prin- 
cipal inducement in this affair at 
present is the honour of being allied 
to Mrs. Malaprop; of whose intellec- 
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tual accomplishments, elegant man- 
ners, and unaffected learning, no 
tongue is silent. 

Mrs. Mal. Sir, you do me infinite 
honour! I beg, captain, you’ll be 
seated.— [They sit.| Ah! few gentle- 
men, now-a-days, know how to value 
the ineffectual qualities in a woman! 
few think how a little knowledge be- 
comes a gentlewoman! — Men have 
no sense now but for the worthless 
flower of beauty! 

Abs. It is but too true, indeed, 
ma’am; — yet I fear our ladies should 
share the blame —they think our 
admiration of beauty so great, that 
knowledge in them would be super- 
fluous. Thus, like garden-trees, they 
seldom show fruit, till time has robbed 
them of the more specious blossom. 
—Few, like Mrs. Malaprop and the 
orange-tree, are rich in both at once. 

Mrs. Mal. Sir, you overpower me 
with good-breeding.— He is the very 
pine-apple of politeness! — You are 
not ignorant, captain, that this giddy 
girl has somehow contrived to fix her 
affections on a_ beggarly, strolling, 
eaves-dropping ensign, whom none of 
us have seen, and nobody knows any- 
thing of. 

Abs. Oh, I have heard the silly 
affair before.— I’m not at all preju- 
diced against her on that account. 

Mrs. Mal. You are very good and 
very considerate, captain. I am sure 
I have done everything in my power 
since I exploded the affair; long ago I 
laid my positive conjunctions on her, 
never to think on the fellow again; — 
I have since laid Sir Anthony’s prepo- 
sition before her; but, I am sorry to 
say, she seems resolved to decline 
every particle that I enjoin her. 


Abs. It must be very distressing, 
indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mal. Oh! it gives me tne 
hydrostatics to such a decree! — I 
thought she had persisted from cor- 
responding with him; but, behold, 
this very day, I have interceded an- 
other letter from the fellow; I believe 
I have it in my pocket. 

Abs. Oh, the devil! my last note. 

[ Aside. 

Mrs. Mal. Ay, here it is. 

Abs. Ay, my note indeed! O the 
little traitress Lucy. 

Mrs. Mal. There, 
may know the writing. 

[Gives him the letter. 

Abs. 1 think I have seen the hand 
before — yes, I certainly must have 
seen this hand before — 

Mrs. Mal. Nay, but read it, cap- 
tain. 

Abs. [Reads.] My soul’s idol, my 
adored Lydia! — Very tender in- 
deed! 

Mrs. Mal. Tender! ay, and pro- 
fane too, 0’ my conscience. 

Abs. [Reads.] I am = excessively 
alarmed at the intelligence you send 
me, the more so as my new rival 

Mrs. Mal. That’s you, sir. 

Abs. [Reads.] Has universally the 
character of being an accomplished 
gentleman and a man of honour. Well, 
that’s handsome enough. 

Mrs. Mal. Oh, the fellow has some 
design in writing so. 

Abs. That he had, I’ll answer for 
him, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mal. But go on, sir — you'll 
see presently. 

Abs. [Reads.| As for the old weather- 
beaten she-dragon who guards you — 
Who can he mean by that? 


perhaps you 
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Mrs. Mal. Me, sir!— me! — he 
means me! — There — what do you 
think now? — but go on a little fur- 
ther. 

Abs. Impudent scoundrel! — 
[Reads.] it shall go hard but I will 
elude her vigilance, as I am told that 
the same ridiculous vanity, which 
makes her dress up her coarse features, 
and deck her dull chat with hard words 
which she don’t understand 

Mrs. Mal. There, sir, an attack 
upon my language! what do you 
think of that? — an aspersion upon 
my parts of speech! was ever such 
a brute! Sure, if I reprehend any 
thing in this world, it is the use of my 
oracular tongue, and a nice derange- 
ment of epitaphs! 

Abs. He deserves to be hanged and 
quartered! let mesee — [Reads.] same 
ridiculous vanity 

Mrs. Mal. You need not read it 
again, sir. 

Abs. I beg pardon, ma’am. — 
[Reads.] does also lay her open to the 
grossest deceptions from flattery and 
pretended admiration — an impudent 
coxcomb! — so that I have a scheme 
to see you shortly with the old harridan’s 
consent, and even to make her a go- 
between in our interview.— Was ever 
such assurance! 

Mrs. Mal. Did you ever hear any- 
thing like it? —he’ll elude my vigi- 
lance, will he — yes, yes! ha! ha! he’s 
very likely to enter these doors; we'll 
try who can plot best! 

Abs. So we will, ma’am — so we 
will! Ha! ha! ha! a conceited puppy, 
ha! ha! ha! — Well, but, Mrs. Mala- 
prop, as the girl seems so infatuated 
by this fellow, suppose you were to 
wink at her corresponding with him 


for a little time — let her even plot 
an elopement with him —then do 
you connive at her escape — while I, 
just in the nick, will have the fellow 
laid by the heels, and fairly contrive 
to carry her off in his stead. 

Mrs. Mal. \ am delighted with the 
scheme; never was anything better 
perpetrated! 

Abs. But, pray, could not I see the 
lady for a few minutes now? — I 
should like to try her temper a little. 

Mrs. Mal. Why, I don’t know — 
I doubt she is not prepared for a visit 
of this kind. There is a decorum in 
these matters. 

Abs. O Lord! she won’t mind me 
— only tell her Beverley 

Mrs. Mal. Sir! 

Abs. Gently, good tongue. [A4side. 

Mrs. Mal. What did you say of 
Beverley? 

Abs. Oh, I was going to propose 
that you should tell her, by way of 
jest, that it was Beverley who was 
below; she’d come down fast enough 
then — ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Mal. ’Ywould be a trick she 
well deserves; besides, you know the 
fellow tells her he’ll get my consent 
to see her —ha! ha! Let him if he 
can, I say again. Lydia, come down 
here! — [Calling.] He'll make me a 
go-between in their interviews! —ha! 
ha! ha! Come down, I say, Lydia! 
I don’t wonder at your laughing, 
ha! ha! ha! his impudence is truly 
ridiculous. 

Abs. Tis very ridiculous, upon my 
soul, ma’am, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Mal. The little hussy won’t 
hear. Well, I'll go and tell her at once 
who it is — she shall know that Cap- 
tain Absolute is come to wait on her. 
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And I’Il make her behave as becomes 
a young woman. 

Abs. As you please, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mal. For the present, cap- 
tain, your servant. Ah! you’ve not 
done laughing yet, I see — elude my 
vigilance; yes, yes; ha! ha! ha! [Fxit. 

Abs. Ha! ha! ha! one would think 
now that I might throw off all dis- 
guise at once, and seize my prize with 
security; but such is Lydia’s caprice, 
that to undeceive were probably to 
lose her. I'll see whether she knows 
me. 

[Walks aside, and seems engaged in 
looking at the pictures. 


Enter LYDIA 


Lyd. What a scene am I now to 
go through! surely nothing can be 
more dreadful than to be obliged to 
listen to the loathsome addresses of 
a stranger to one’s heart. I have 
heard of girls persecuted as I am, who 
have appealed in behalf of their 
favoured lover to the generosity of 
his rival; suppose I were to try it — 
there stands the hated rival — an 
officer too! — but oh, how unlike my 
Beverley! I wonder he don’t begin — 
truly he seems a very negligent wooer! 
— quite at his ease, upon my word! 
— I'll speak first — Mr. Absolute. 

Abs. Ma’am. [Turns round. 

Lyd. O heavens! Beverley! 

Abs. Hush! — hush, my life! soft- 
ly! be not surprised! 

Lyd. I am so astonished! and so 
terrified! and so overjoyed! — 
for Heaven’s sake! how came you 
here? 

Abs. Briefly, I have deceived your 
aunt — I was informed that my new 
rival was to visit here this evening, 


and contriving to have kept him 
away, have passed myself on her for 
Captain Absolute. 

Lyd. O charming! And she really 
takes you for young Absolute! 

Abs. Oh, she’s convinced of it. 

Lyd. Ha! ha! ha! I can’t forbear 
laughing to think how her sagacity is 
overreached! 

Abs. But we trifle with our pre- 
cious moments — such another oppor- 
tunity may not occur; then let me 
now conjure my kind, my condescend- 
ing angel, to fix the time when I may 
rescue her from undeserving per- 
secution, and with a licensed warmth 
plead for my reward. 

Lyd. Will you then, Beverley, con- 
sent to forfeit that portion of my 
paltry wealth? — that burden on the 
wings of love? 

Abs. Oh, come to me — rich only 
thus —in loveliness! Bring no por- 
tion to me but thy love — ’twill be 
generous in you, Lydia — for well 
you know, it is the only dower your 
poor Beverley can repay. 

Lyd. How persuasive are his 
words! — how charming will poverty 
be with him! [Aside. 

Abs. Ah! my soul, what a life will 
we then live! Love shall be our idol 
and support! we will worship him 
with a monastic strictness; abjuring 
all worldly toys, to centre every 
thought and action there. Proud of 
calamity, we will enjoy the wreck of 
wealth; while the surrounding gloom 
of adversity shall make the flame of 
our pure love show doubly bright. 
By Heavens! I would fling all goods 
of fortune from me with a prodigal 
hand, to enjoy the scene where | 
might clasp my Lydia to my bosom, 
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and say, the world affords no smile 
to me but here — [Embracing her.] If 
she holds out now, the devil is in it! 
[Aside. 

Lyd. Now could I fly with him to 
the antipodes! but my persecution is 
not yet come to a crisis. [Aside. 


Reénter Mrs. Maraprop, listening 


Mrs. Mal. 1 am impatient to know 
how the little hussy deports herself. 
| Aside. 

Abs. So pensive, Lydia! — is then 
your warmth abated? 

Mrs. Mal. Warmth abated! — so! 
she has been in a passion, I suppose. 

| Aside. 

Lyd. No—nor ever can while I 
have life. 

Mrs. Mal. An ill-tempered little 
devil! She'll be in a passion all her 
life — will she? [Aside. 

Lyd. Think not the idle threats of 
my ridiculous aunt can ever have any 
weight with me. 

Mrs. Mal. Very dutiful, upon my 
word! [Aside. 

Lyd. Let her choice be Captain 
Absolute, but Beverley is mine. 


Mrs. Mal. J am astonished at her 


assurance! — to his face — this is to 
his face! [ Aside. 

Abs. Thus then let me enforce my 
suit. [K neeling. 

Mrs. Mal. |Aside.| Ay, poor young 
man! — down on his knees entreating 
for pity! — I can contain no longer.— 


[Coming forward.] Why, thou vixen! 
—I have overheard you. 
Abs. Oh, confound her vigilance! 
[Aside. 
Mrs. Mal. Captain Absolute, I 
know not how to apologize for her 
shocking rudeness. 


Abs. |Aside.] So all’s safe, I find.— 
[Aloud.| I have hopes, madam, that 
time will bring the young lady 

Mrs. Mal. Oh, there’s nothing to 
be hoped for from her! she’s as head- 
strong as an allegory on the banks of 
Nile. 

Lyd. Nay, madam, what do you 
charge me with now? 

Mrs. Mal. Why, thou unblushing 
rebel — didn’t you tell this gentle- 
man to his face that you loved an- 
other better? — didn’t you say you 
never would be his? 

Lyd. No, madam — I did not. 

Mrs. Mal. Good Heavens! what 


assurance! — Lydia, Lydia, you 
ought to know that lying don’t be- 
come a young woman! — Didn’t you 


boast that Beverley, that stroller 
Beverley, possessed your heart? — 
Tell me that, I say. 

Lyd. ’Tis true, ma’am, and none 
but Beverley — 

Mrs. Mal. Hold! — hold, Assur- 
ance! — you shall not be so rude. 

Abs. Nay, pray, Mrs. Malaprop, 
don’t stop the young lady’s speech: 
she’s very welcome to talk thus — it 
does not hurt me in the least, I assure 
you. 

Mrs. Mal. You are too good, cap- 
tain —too amiably patient — but 
come with me, miss.— Let us see you 
again soon, captain — remember what 
we have fixed. 

Abs. 1 shall, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mal. Come, take a graceful 
leave of the gentleman. 

Lyd. May every blessing wait on 
my Beverley, my loved Bev 

Mrs. Mal. Hussy! Vl choke the 
word in your throat! — come along 
— come along. 
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[Exeunt severally; CapTain ABso- 
LUTE kissing his hand to Lypia— 
Mrs. Matraprop stopping her 
from speaking. 


ScENE IV 
Acres’ Lodgings 
AcRES, as just dressed, and Davip 


Acres. Indeed, David—do you 
think I become it so? 

Dav. You are quite another crea- 
ture, believe me, master, by the mass! 
an we've any luck we shall see the 
Devon monkerony! in all the print- 
shops in Bath! 

Acres. Dress does make a differ- 
ence, David. 

Dav. ’Tis all in all, I think.— Dif- 
ference! why, an you were to go now 
to Clod-hall, I am certain the old lady 
wouldn’t know you: master Butler 
wouldn’t believe his own eyes, and 
Mrs. Pickle would cry, Lard presarve 
me! Our dairy-maid would come 
giggling to the door, and I warrant 
Dolly Tester, your honour’s favorite, 
would blush like my waistcoat.— 
Oons! [ll hold a gallon, there ain’t 
a dog in the house but would bark, 
and I question whether Phillis would 
wag a hair of her tail! 

Acres. Ay, David, there’s nothing 
like polishing. 

Dav. So I says of your honour’s 
boots; but the boy never heeds me! 

Acres. But, David, has Mr. De-la- 
grace been here? I must rub up my 
balancing, and chasing, and boring. 

Dav. Vl call again, sir. 

Acres. Do—and see if there are 
any letters for me at the post-office. 


1monkeyrony: David’s pronunciation of ‘“maca- 
roni.’’ For meaning of latter see dictionary. 


Dav. I will.— By the mass, I can’t 
help looking at your head! —if I 
hadn’t been at the cooking, I wish I 
may die if I should have known the 
dish again myself! | Extt. 

Acres. [Practising a dancing-step.] 
Sink, slide — coupee.? — Confound 
the first inventors of cotillons! say I 
— they are as bad as algebra to us 
country gentlemen —I can walk a 
minuet easy enough when | am forced! 
— and | have been accounted a good 
stick in a country-dance.— Odds jigs 
and tabors! I never valued your 
cross-over to couple — figure in — 
right and left — and I’d foot it with 
e’er a captain in the county! — but 
these outlandish heathen allemandes 
and cotillons are quite beyond me! — 
I shall never prosper at ’em, that’s 
sure — mine are true-born English 
legs —they don’t understand their 
curst French lingo! — their pas this, 
and pas that, and pas t’other! — my 
feet don’t like to be called paws! no, 
tis certain I have most Antigallican 
toes! 


Enter SERVANT 


Serv. Here is Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 
to wait on your, sir. 
Acres. Show him in. 
[Exit SERVANT. 


Enter Str Lucius O’ TRIGGER 


Sir Luc. Mr. Acres, I am delighted 
to embrace you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss 
your hands. 

Sir Luc. Pray, my friend, what 
has brought you so suddenly to Bath? 

Acres. Faith! I have followed Cu- 
pid’s Jack-a-lantern, and find myself 


* coupee: a popular dance step. 
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in a quagmire at last.— In short, I 
have been very ill-used, Sir Lucius. — 
I don’t choose to mention names, but 
look on me as on a very ill-used 
gentleman. 

Sir Luc. Pray what is the case? — 
I ask no names. 

Acres. Mark me, Sir Lucius, I fall 
as deep as need be in love with a 
young lady —her friends take my 
part — I follow her to Bath — send 
word of my arrival; and receive 
answer, that the lady is to be other- 
wise disposed of.— This, Sir Lucius, 
I call being ill-used. 

Sir Luc. Very ill, upon my con- 
science.— Pray, can you divine the 
cause of it? 

Acres. Why, there’s the matter; 
she has another lover, one Beverley, 
who, I am told, is now in Bath.— 
Odds slanders and lies! he must be at 
the bottom of it. 

Sir Luc. A rival in the case, is 
there? — and you think he has sup- 
planted you unfairly? 

Acres. Unfairly! to be sure he 
has. He never could have done it 
fairly. 

Sir Luc. Then sure you know what 
is to be done! 

Acres. Not I, upon my soul! 

Sir Luc. We wear no swords here, 
but you understand me. 

Acres. What! fight him! 

Sir Luc. Ay, to be sure: what can 
I mean else? 

Acres. But he has given me no 
provocation. 

Sir Luc. Now, I think he has given 
you the greatest provocation in the 
world. Can a man commit a more 
heinous offence against another than 
to fall in love with the same woman? 


Oh, by my soul! it is the most un- 
pardonable breach of friendship. 

Acres. Breach of friendship! ay, 
ay; but I have no acquaintance with 
this man. I never saw him in my 
life. 

Sir Luc. That’s no argument at 
all — he has the less right then to 
take such a liberty. 

Acres. Gad, that’s true —I grow 
full of anger, Sir Lucius!—TI fire 
apace! Odds hilts and blades! I find 
a man may have a deal of valour in 
him, and not know it! But couldn’t I 
contrive to have a little right on my 
side? 

Sir Luc. What the devil signifies 
right, when your honour is concerned ? 
Do you think Achilles, or my little 
Alexander the Great, ever inquired 
where the right lay? No, by my soul, 
they drew their broadswords, and 
left the lazy sons of peace to settle the 
justice of it. 

Acres. Your words are a grena- 
dier’s march to my heart! I believe 
courage must be catching! I certain- 
ly do feel a kind of valour rising as it 
were — a kind of courage, as I may 
say.— Odds flints, pans, and triggers! 
I'll challenge him directly. 

Sir Luc. Ah, my little friend, if I 
had Blunderbuss Hall here, I could 
show you a range of ancestry, in the 
O’ Trigger line, that would furnish the 
new room; every one of whom had 
killed his man!— For though the 
mansion-house and dirty acres have 
slipped through my fingers, I thank 
heaven our honour and the family- 
pictures are as fresh as ever. 

Acres. O, Sir Lucius! I have had 
ancestors too!— every man of ’em 
colonel or captain in the militia! — 
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Odds balls and barrels!say no more— 
I’m braced for it. The thunder of 
your words has soured the milk of 
human kindness in my _ breast; — 
Zounds! as the man in the play says, 
I could do such deeds! 

Sir Luc. Come, come, there must 
be no passion at all in the case — 
these things should always be done 
civilly. 

Acres. 1 must be in a passion, Sir 
Lucius — I must be in a rage.— Dear 
Sir Lucius, let me be in a rage, if you 
love me. Come, here’s pen and paper. 
— [Sits down to write.| I would the 
ink were red! — Indite, I say indite! 
— How shall I begin? Odds bullets 
and blades! Ill write a good bold 
hand, however. 

Sir Luc. Pray compose yourself. 

Acres. Come — now, shall I begin 
with an oath? Do, Sir Lucius, let me 
begin with a damme. 

Sir Luc. Pho! pho! do the thing 
decently, and like a Christian. Begin 
now — Sir 

Acres. That’s too civil by half. 

Sir Luc. To prevent the confusion 
that might arise 

Acres. Well — 

Sir Luc. From our both addressing 
the same lady 

Acres. Ay, there’s the reason — 
same lady — well 

Sir Luc. I shall expect the honour 
of your company 

Acres. Zounds! 
him to dinner. 

Sir Luc. Pray be easy. 

Acres. Well then, honour of your 
company —— 

Sir Luc. To settle our pretensions 


Acres. Well. 


I’m not asking 


Sir Luc. Let me see, ay, King’s- 
Mead-Fields will do—in King’s- 
Mead-Fields. 

Acres. So, that’s done — Well, I’ll 
fold it up presently; my own crest 
—a hand and dagger shall be the 
seal. 

Sir Luc. You see now this lit- 
tle explanation will put a stop at 
once to all confusion or misunder- 
standing that might arise between 
you. 

Acres. Ay, we fight to prevent any 
misunderstanding. 

Sir Luc. Now Ill leave you to 
fix your own time. Take my ad- 
vice, and you'll decide it this eve- 
ning if you can; then let the worst 
come of it, ’twill be off your mind 
to-morrow. 

Acres. Very true. 

Sir Luc. So I shall see nothing 
more of you, unless it be by letter, 
till the evening.— I would do myself 
the honour to carry your message; 
but, to tell you a secret, I believe I 
shall have just such another affair on 
my own hands. There is a gay cap- 
tain here, who put a jest on me lately, 
at the expense of my country, and I 
only want to fall in with the gentle- 
man, to call him out. 

Acres. By my valour, I should like 
to see you fight first! Odds life! I 
should like to see you kill him if it 
was only to get a little lesson. 

Sir Luc. I shall be very proud of 
instructing you. — Well, for the pres- 
ent — but remember now, when you 
meet your antagonist, do everything 
in a mild and agreeable manner.— 
Let your courage be as keen, but at 
the same time as polished, as your 
sword. [Exeunt severally. 
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ACT FOURTH 


ScENE [| 


Acres’ Lodgings 


Acres and Davip 


Dav. Then, by the mass, sir! I 
would do no such thing —ne’er a 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger in the kingdom 
should make me fight, when I wa’n’t 
so minded. Oons! what will the old 
lady say when she hears o’t? 

Acres. Ah! David, if you had heard 
Sir Lucius!—Odds sparks and 
flames! he would have roused your 
valour. 

Dav. Not he, indeed. I hate such 
bloodthirsty cormorants. Look’ee, 
master, if you’d wanted a bout at 
boxing, quarter-staff, or short-staff, 
I should never be the man to bid you 
cry off: but for your curst sharps and 
snaps,! I never knew any good come 
of ’em. 

Acres. But my honour, David, my 
honour! I must be very careful of my 
honour. 

Dav. Ay, by the mass! and I 
would be very careful of it; and I 
think in return my honour couldn’t 
do less than to be very careful of me. 

Acres. Odds blades! David, no 
gentleman will ever risk the loss of 
his honour. 

Dav. I say then, it would be but 
civil in honour never to risk the loss 
of a gentleman.— Look’ee, master, 
this honour seems to me to be a 
marvellous false friend: ay, truly, a 
very courtier-like servant.— Put the 
case, I was a gentleman (which, thank 
God, no one can say of me;) well — 


lsharps: duelling swords, 
snaps: pistols. 


my honour makes me quarrel with 
another gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance. — So — we fight. (Pleasant 
enough that!) Boh! I kill him — (the 
more’s my luck!) now pray who gets 
the profit of it? — Why, my honour. 
But put the case that he kills me! — 
by the mass! I go to the worms, and 
my honour whips over to my enemy. 

Acres. No, David —in that case 
— Odds crowns and laurels! — your 
honour follows you to the grave. 

Dav. Now, that’s just the place 
where I could make a shift to do with- 
out it. 

Acres. Zounds! David, you are a 
coward! —It doesn’t become my 
valour to listen to you. — What, 
shall I disgrace my ancestors? — 
Think of that, David — think what 
it would be to disgrace my ancestors! 

Dav. Under favour, the surest way 
of not disgracing them, is to keep as 
long as you can out of their company. 
Look’ee now, master, to go to them 
in such haste —with an ounce of 
lead in your brains — I should think 
might as well be let alone. Our an- 
cestors are very good kind of folks; 
but they are the last people I should 
choose to have a visiting acquaint- 
ance with. 

Acres. But, David, now, you don’t 
think there is such very, very, very 
great danger, hey? — Odds life! peo- 
ple often fight without any mischief 
done! 

Dav. By the mass, I think’tis ten to 
one against you!—Oons! here to meet 
some lion-headed fellow, I warrant, 
with his double-barrelled swords, 
and cut-and-thrust pistols! — Lord 
bless us! it makes me tremble to 
think o’t — Those be such desperate 
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bloody-minded weapons! Well, I 
never could abide ’em—from a 
child I never could fancy ’em! — I 
suppose there an’t been so merciless 
a beast in the world as your loaded 
pistol ! 

Acres. Zounds! I won’t be afraid! 
—Odds fire and fury! you shan’t 
make me afraid.— Here is the chal- 
lenge, and I have sent for my dear 
friend Jack Absolute to carry it for 
me. 

Dav. Ay, 1’ the name of mischief, 
let him be the messenger.— For my 
part, I wouldn’t lend a hand to it for 
the best horse in your stable. By the 
mass! it don’t look like another letter. 
It is, as I may say, a designing and 
malicious-looking letter; and I war- 
rant smells of gunpowder like a 
soldier’s pouch! — Oons! I wouldn’t 
swear It mayn’t go off! 

Acres. Out, you poltroon! you 
han’t the valour of a grasshopper. 

Dav. Well, I say no more — ’twill 
be sad news, to be sure, at Clod-Hall! 
but I ha’ done.— How Phillis will 
howl when she hears of it!— Ay, 
poor bitch, she little thinks what 
shooting her master’s going after! 
And I warrant old Crop, who has 
carried your honour, field and road, 
these ten years, will curse the hour he 
was born. [Whim pering. 

Acres. It won’t do, David — I am 
determined to fight — so get along, 
you coward, while I’m in the mind. 


Enter SERVANT 
Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. 
Acres. Oh! show him up. 
[Exit SERVANT. 
Dav. Well, Heaven send we be all 


alive this time to-morrow. 


Acres. What’s that? — Don’t pro- 
voke me, David! 
Dav. Good-bye, master. 
[Whimpering. 
Acres. Get along, you cowardly, 
dastardly, croaking raven! 
[Exit Davin. 


Enter CapTaINn ABSOLUTE 


Abs. What’s the matter, Bob? 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted block- 
head! If I hadn’t the valour of 
St. George and the dragon to boot 


Abs. But what did you want with 
me, Bob? 

Acres. Oh! — There 

[Gives him the challenge. 

Abs. (Aside.| To Ensign Beverley. 
—So, what’s going on now! — 
[Aloud.| Well, what’s this? 

Acres. A challenge! 

Abs. Indeed! Why, you won’t 
fight him; will you, Bob? 

Acres. Egad, but I will, Jack. Sir 
Lucius has wrought me to it. He has 
left me full of rage — and I’ll fight 
this evening, that so much good 
passion mayn’t be wasted. 

Abs. But what have I to do with 
this? 

Acres. Why, as I think you know 
something of this fellow, I want you 
to find him out for me, and give him 
this mortal defiance. 

Abs. Well, give it to me, and trust 
me he gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, 
my dear Jack; but it is giving you a 
great deal of trouble. 

Abs. Not in the least —I beg you 
won’t mention it.— No trouble in 
the world I assure you. 

Acres. You are very kind.— What 
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it is to have a friend! — You couldn’t 
be my second, could you, Jack? 

Abs. Why no, Bob —not in this 
affair — it would not be quite so 
proper. 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my 
friend Sir Lucius. I shall have your 
good wishes, however, Jack? 

Abs. Whenever he meets you, be- 
lieve me. 


Reénter SERVANT 


Ser. Sir Anthony Absolute is be- 
low, inquiring for the captain. 

Abs. Vl come instantly.— 

[Exit SERVANT. 
Well, my little hero, success attend 
you. [Going. 

Acres. Stay — stay, Jack. — If 
Beverley should ask you what kind 
of a man your friend Acres is, do tell 
him I am a devil of a fellow — will 
you, Jack? 

Abs. Yo be sure I shall. I'll say 
you are a determined dog — hey, 
Bob? 

Acres. Ay, do, do —and if that 
frightens, him, egad, perhaps he 
mayn’t come. So tell him I generally 
kill a man a week; will you, Jack? 

Abs. J will, I will; Pll say you 
are called in the country Fighting 
Bob. 

Acres. Right — right !’tis all to 
prevent mischief; for I don’t want to 
take his life if I clear my honour. 

Abs. No!—that’s very kind of 
you. 

Acres. Why, you don’t wish me to 
kill him — do you, Jack? 

Abs. No, upon my soul, I do not. 
But a devil of a fellow, hey? [Going. 

Acres. True, true — but stay — 
stay, Jack — you may add, that you 


never saw me in such a rage before — 
a most devouring rage! 

Abs. I will, I will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack —a de- 
termined dog. 

Abs. Ay, ay, Fighting Bob! 


[Exeunt severally. 


ScEneE II 
Mrs. Maraprop’s Lodgings 
Mrs. Maraprop and Lypia 


Mrs. Mal. Why, thou perverse 
one! — tell me what you can object 
to him? Isn’t he a handsome man? — 
tell me that. A genteel man? a pretty 
figure of a man? 

Lyd. [Aside] She little thinks 
whom she is praising! —[Aloud.] So 
is Beverley, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mal. No caparisons, miss, if 
you please. Caparisons don’t become 
a young woman. No! Captain Ab- 
solute is indeed a fine gentleman! 

Lyd. Ay, the Captain Absolute 
you have seen. [Aside. 

Mrs. Mal. Then he’s so well bred; 
—so full of alacrity, and adulation! 
— and has so much to say for him- 
self: —in such good language too! 
His physiognomy so grammatical! 
Then his presence is so noble! I pro- 
test, when I saw him, I thought of 
what Hamlet! says in the play: — 

“Hesperian curls — the front of Job 
himself! — 

An eye, like March, to threaten at 

command! — 

A station, like Harry Mercury, 

new —” 
Something about kissing — on a hill 
— however, the similitude struck me 
directly. 


1Hamlet, Act III, sc. 4, 56-59. Look up this refer- 
ence to see how Mrs. Malaprop twists the quotation. 
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Lyd. How enraged she'll be pres- 
ently, when she discovers her mis- 


take! [Aside. 


Enter SERVANT 


Ser. Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute are below, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mal. Show them up here.— 
[Exit SERvVANT.] Now, Lydia, I insist 
on your behaving as becomes a young 
woman. Show your good breeding, 
at least, though you have forgot your 
duty. 

Lyd. Madam, I have told you my 
resolution! —I shall not only give 
him no encouragement, but I won’t 
even speak to, or look at him. 

[Flings herself into a chair, with her 

face from the door. 


Enter SiR ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 
and CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE 


Sir Anth. Here we are, Mrs. Mala- 
prop; come to mitigate the frowns of 
unrelenting beauty,— and difficulty 
enough I had to bring this fellow.— I 
don’t know what’s the matter; but if 
I had not held him by force, he’d 
have given me the slip. 

Mrs. Mal. You have infinite trou- 
ble, Sir Anthony, in the affair. I am 


ashamed for the cause! — [Aside to 
Lypia.] Lydia, Lydia, rise, I beseech 
you! — pay your respects! 


Sir Anth. I hope, madam, that 
Miss Languish has reflected on the 
worth of this gentleman, and the 
regard due to her aunt’s choice, and 
my alliance. — [Aside to CAPTAIN 
ABSOLUTE.] Now, Jack, speak to her. 

Abs. |Aside.| What the devil shall 
I do! — [Aside to Sin ANTHony.] You 
see, sir, she won’t even look at me 
whilst you are here. I knew she 


wouldn’t! I told you so. Let me en- 
treat you, sir, to leave us together! 

[Seems to expostulate with his father. 

Lyd. [Aside.| I wonder I ha’n’t 
heard my aunt exclaim yet! sure she 
can’t have looked at him! — perhaps 
their regimentals are alike, and she is 
something blind. 

Sir Anth. I say, sir, I won’t stir a 
foot yet! 

Mrs. Mal. I am sorry to say, Sir 
Anthony, that my affluence over my 
niece is very -small. — [dside to 
Lypia.] Turn around, Lydia: I blush 
for you! 

Sir Anth. May I not flatter myself, 
that Miss Languish will assign what 
cause of dislike she can have to my 
son! — [Aside to CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE. | 
Why don’t you begin, Jack? — Speak, 
you puppy — speak! 

Mrs. Mal. It is impossible, Sir 
Anthony, she can have any. She will 
not say she has.— [Aside to Lypta.] 
Answer, hussy, why don’t you an- 
swer? 

Sir Anth. Then, madam, I trust 
that a childish and hasty predilection 
will be no bar to Jack’s happiness.— 
[Aside to Caprain ABSOLUTE.|] — 
Zounds! sirrah! why don’t you speak! 

Lyd. [Aside.| I think my lover 
seems as little inclined to conversa- 
tion as myself.— How strangely blind 
my aunt must be! 

Abs. Hem! hem! madam — hem! 
— [Attempts to speak, then returns 
to Str AntTHony.] Faith! sir, I am 


so confounded! — and — so — so— 
confused! —TI told you I should be 
so, sir — I knew it. — The — the 


— tremor of my passion entirely 
takes away my presence of mind. 
Sir Anth. But it don’t take away 
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your voice, fool, does it? — Go up, 
and speak to her directly! 

[CapTAIN ABSOLUTE makes signs 
to Mrs. Maraprop to leave them 
together. 

Mrs. Mal. Sir Anthony, shall 
we leave them together? — [Aside 
to Lypia.] Ah! you stubborn little 
vixen! 

Sir Anth. Not yet, ma’am, not 
yet! — [Aside to CapTaIn ABSOLUTE.] 
What the devil are you at? unlock 
your jaws, sirrah, or 

Abs. |Aside.| Now Heaven send 
she may be too sullen to look round! 
—I must disguise my voice. — 
[Draws near Lypia, and speaks in a 
low hoarse tone.| Will not Miaiss 
Languish lend an ear to the mild 
accents of true love? Will not 

Sir Anth. What the devil ails the 
fellow? Why don’t you speak out? 
— not stand croaking like a frog 
in a quinsy! 

Abs. The — the — excess of my 
awe, and my —my —my modesty, 
quite choke me! 

Sir Anth. Ah! your modesty again! 
Vl tell you what, Jack; if you don’t 
speak out directly, and glibly too, I 
shall be in such a rage! — Mrs. 
Malaprop, I wish the lady would 
favour us with something more than 
a side-front. 

[Mrs. Mataprop seems to chide 

Lypia. 

Abs. [Aside.| So all will out, I see! 
— [Goes up to Lypta, speaks softly.] 
Be not surprised, my Lydia, suppress 
all surprise at present. 

Lyd. [Aside.] Heavens! ’tis Bever- 
ley’s voice! Sure he can’t have im- 
posed on Sir Anthony too! — [Looks 
round by degrees, then staris up.] Is 


this possible! — my Beverley! — how 
can this be? — my Beverley? 

Abs. Ah! ’tis all over. [Aside. 

Sir Anth. Beverley!—the devil 
— Beverley!— What can the girl 
mean? — This is my son, Jack Ab- 
solute. 

Mrs. Mal. For shame, hussy! for 
shame! your head runs so on that 
fellow, that you have him always in 
your eyes! — beg Captain Absolute’s 
pardon directly. 

Lyd. I see no Captain Absolute, 
but my loved Beverley! 

Sir Anth. Zounds! the girl’s mad! 
—her brain’s turned by reading. 

Mrs. Mal. O’ my conscience, I 
believe so! — What do you mean by 
Beverley, hussy? — You saw Cap- 
tain Absolute before to-day; there he 
is — your husband that shall be. 

Lyd. With all my soul, Ma’am — 
when I refuse my Beverley 

Sir Anth. Oh! she’s as mad as 
Bedlam! — or has this fellow been 
playing us a rogue’s trick! — Come 
here, sirrah, who the devil are you? 

Abs. Faith, sir, I am not quite 
clear myself; but I'll endeavour to 
recollect. 

Sir Anth. Are you my son or not? 
— answer for your mother, you dog, 
if you won’t for me. 

Mrs. Mal. Ay, sir, who are you? 
O mercy! I begin to suspect! — 

Abs. [Aside.| Ye powers of im- 
pudence, befriend me! — [Aloud.] Sir 
Anthony, most assuredly | am your 
wife’s son and that I sincerely believe 
myself to be yours also, I hope my 
duty has always shown. — Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, I am your most respectful 
admirer, and shall be proud to add 
affectionate nephew. —I need not 
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tell my Lydia, that she sees her faith- 
ful Beverley, who, knowing the sin- 
gular generosity of her temper, as- 
sumed that name and station, which 
has proved a test of the most dis- 
interested love, which he now hopes 
to enjoy in a more elevated char- 
acter. 

Lyd. So!—there will be no elope- 
ment after all! [Sullenly. 

Sir Anth. Upon my soul, Jack, 
thou art a very impudent fellow! to 
do you justice, I think I never saw a 
piece of more consummate assurance! 

Abs. Oh, you flatter me, sir — 
you compliment — ’tis my modesty 
you know, sir, — my modesty that 
has stood in my way. 

Sir Anth. Well, I am glad that you 
are not the dull, insensible varlet you 
pretended to be, however! — I’m 
glad you have made a fool of your 
father, you dog —I am. So this was 
your penitence, your duty and obedi- 
ence! —I thought it was sudden! — 
You never heard their names before, 
not you! — what, the Languishes of 
Worcestershire, hey? —if you could 
please me in the affair it was all you 
desired! — Ah! you dissembling vil- 
lain!— What! — [Pointing to Lypta.] 
she squints, don’t she? —a little red- 
haired girl!— hey — Why, you hypo- 
critical young rascal! — I wonder you 
a’n’t ashamed to hold up your head! 

Abs. Tis with difficulty, sir— I 
am confused — very much confused, 
as you must perceive. 

Mrs. Mal. O Lud! Sir Anthony !— 
a new light breaks in upon me! — 
hey! — how! what! captain, did you 
write the letters then? — What — am 
I to thank you for the elegant com- 
pilation of an old weather-beaten she- 


dragon — hey! —O mercy! — was it 
you that reflected on my parts of 
speech? 

Abs. Dear sir! my modesty will be 
overpowered at last, if you don’t 
assist me —I shall certainly not be 
able to stand it! 

Sir Anth. Come, come, Mrs. Mala- 
prop, we must forget and forgive; — 
odds life! matters have taken so 
clever a turn all of a sudden, that I 
could find in my heart to be so good- 
humoured! and so gallant! hey! Mrs. 
Malaprop! 

Mrs. Mal. Well, Sir Anthony, 
since you desire it, we will not an- 
ticipate the past! — so mind, young 
people — our retrospection will be all 
to the future. 

Sir Anth. Come, we must leave 
them together; Mrs. Malaprop, they 
long to fly into each other’s arms, I 
warrant! — Jack — isn’t the cheek as 
I said, hey? —and the eye, you 
rogue! — and the lip — hey? Come, 
Mrs. Malaprop, we'll not disturb 
their tenderness — theirs is the time 
of life for happiness! — Youth’s the 
season made for joy — [Sings.] — hey! 
— Odds life! I’m in such spirits, — I 
don’t know what I could not do! — 
Permit me, ma’am — [Gives his hand 
to Mrs. Matraprop.] Tol-de-rol — 
*gad, I should like to have a little 
fooling myself — Tol-de-rol! de-rol. 

[Exit, singing and handing Mrs. 

Mataprop.— Lypia sits sullenly 
in her chatr. 

Abs. [Aside.| So much thought 
bodes me no good.—[Aloud.] So 
grave, Lydia! 

Lyd. Sir! 

Abs. |Aside.| So! — egad! I thought 
as much!—that monosyllable has 
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froze me! —[Aloud.| What, Lydia, 
now that we are as happy in our 
friends’ consent, as in our mutual 
vows 
Lyd. Friends’ consent indeed! 
[Peevishly. 
Abs. Come, come, we must lay 
aside some of our romance — a little 
wealth and comfort may be endured 
after all. And for your fortune, the 
lawyers shall make such settlement 
as 


Lyd. Lawyers! I hate lawyers! 

Abs. Nay, then, we will not wait 
for their lingering forms, but instant- 
ly procure the licence, and 

Lyd. The licence! — I hate licence! 

Abs. Oh my love! be not so un- 
kind! — thus let me entreat 

[Kneeling. 

Lyd. Psha! — what signifies kneel- 
ing, when you know I must have you? 

Abs. |Rising.| Nay, madam, there 
shall be no constraint upon your 
inclinations, I promise you.— If I 
have lost your heart, I resign the 
rest —[Aside.]| ’Gad, I must try 
what a little spirit will do. 

Lyd. [Rising.] Then, sir, let me 
tell you, the interest you had there 
was acquired by a mean, unmanly 
imposition, and deserves the punish- 
ment of fraud.— What, you have 
been treating me like a child! — 
humouring my romance! and laugh- 
ing, I suppose, at your success! 

Abs. You wrong me, Lydia, you 
wrong me — only hear 

Lyd. So, while I fondly imagined 
we were deceiving my relations, and 
flattered myself that I should outwit 
and incense them all — behold my 
hopes are to be crushed at once, by 
my aunt’s consent and approbation 


—and I am myself the only dupe at 
last! — [Walking about in a heat.) 
But here, sir, here is the picture — 
Beverley’s picture! [taking a minia- 
ture from her bosom] which I have 
worn, night and day, in spite of 
threats and entreaties! — There, sir; 
[flings it to him] and be assured I 
throw the original from my heart as 
easily. 

Abs. Nay, nay, ma’am, we will not 
differ as to that.— Here, [taking out a 
picture] here is Miss Lydia Languish. 
— What a difference! — ay, there is 
the heavenly assenting smile that first 
gave soul and spirit to my hopes! — 
those are the lips which sealed a vow, 
as yet scarce dry in Cupid’s calendar! 
and there the half-resentful blush, 
that would have checked the ardour 
of my thanks! — Well, all that’s 
past!—all over indeed! — There, 
madam —in beauty, that copy 1s 
not equal to you, but in my mind its 
merit over the original, in being still 
the same, is such — that — I cannot 
find in my heart to part with it. 

[Puts 1t up again. 

Lyd. [Softening.| ’Tis your own 
doing, sir — I — I — I suppose you 
are perfectly satished. 


Abs. O, most certainly — sure, 
now, this is much better than being 
in love! — ha! ha! ha! — there’s 
some spirit in this! — What signifies 
breaking some scores of solemn 
promises: — all that’s of no conse- 
quence, you know. —- To be sure 


people will say, that miss don’t know 
her own mind— but never mind that! 
Or, perhaps they may be ill-natured 
enough to hint, that the gentleman 
grew tired of the lady and forsook 
her — but don’t let that fret you. 
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Lyd. There is no bearing his in- 


solence. [Bursts into tears. 


Reenter Mrs. Maraprop and SIR 
ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 


Mrs. Mal. Come, we must inter- 
rupt your billing and cooing awhile. 

Lyd. This is worse than your 
treachery and deceit, you base in- 
grate! [Sobbing. 

Sir Anth. What the devil’s the 
matter now! — Zounds! Mrs. Mala- 
prop, this is the oddest billing and 
cooing I ever heard! — but what the 
deuce is the meaning of it? —I am 
duite astonished! 

Abs. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. Mal. Oh mercy! — I’m quite 
analysed, for my part! — Why, Lyd- 
ia, what is the reason of this? 

Lyd. Ask the gentleman, ma’am. 

Sir Anth. Zounds! I shall bein a 
frenzy!— Why, Jack, you are not 
come out to be any one else, are you? 

Mrs. Mal. Ay, sir, there’s no more 
trick, is there? — you are not like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, 
are you? 

Abs. You'll not let me speak — I 
say the lady can account for this 
much better than I can. 

Lyd. Ma’am, you once command- 
ed me never to think of Beverley 
again — there is the man—I now 
obey you: for, from this moment, I 
renounce him for ever. [| Exit. 

Mrs. Mal. O mercy! and miracles! 
what a turn here is — why sure, cap- 
tain, you haven’t behaved disrespect- 
fully to my niece. 

Sir Anth. Ha! ha! ha! —ha! ha! 
ha! — now I see it. Ha! ha! ha!— 
now I see it — you have been too 
lively, Jack. 


Abs. Nay, 


sir, upon my word 


Sir Anth. Come, no lying, Jack — 
I’m sure ’twas so. 

Mrs. Mal. O Lud! Sir Anthony! — 
O fy, captain! 

Abs. Upon my soul, ma’am 

Sir Anth. Come, no excuses, Jack; 
why, your father, you rogue, was so 


before you: — the blood of the Ab- 


solutes was always impatient. — Ha! 
ha! ha! poor little Lydia! why, 
you’ve frightened her, you dog, 
you have. 


Abs. By all that’s good, sir 

Sir Anth. Zounds! say no more, I 
tell you — Mrs. Malaprop shall make 
your peace.— You must make his 
peace, Mrs. Malaprop: — you must 
tell her ’tis Jack’s way — tell her ’tis 
all our ways — it runs in the blood of 
our family!— Come away, Jack — 
Ha! ha! ha! Mrs. Malaprop—a 
young villain! [Pushing him out. 

Mrs. Mal. O! Sir Anthony! —O 


fy, captain! [Exeunt severally. 


Scene III 
The North Parade 


Enter Str Lucius O’ TRIGGER 


Sir Luc. I wonder where this 
Captain Absolute hides himself! 
Upon my conscience! these officers 
are always in one’s way in love af- 
fairs: — I remember I might have 
married Lady Dorothy Carmine, if it 
had not been for a little rogue of a 
major, who ran away with her before 
she could get a sight of me! And I 
wonder too what it is the ladies can 
see in them to be so fond of them — 
unless it be a touch of the old ser- 
pent in ’em, that makes the little 
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creatures be caught, like vipers, with 
a bit of red cloth. Ha! isn’t this 
the captain coming? —faith it is! — 
There is a probability of succeeding 
about that fellow, that is mighty pro- 
voking! Who is he talking to? 
[Steps aside. 


Enter CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE 


Abs. [Aside.| To what fine purpose 
I have been plotting! a noble reward 
for all my schemes, upon my soul! — 
a little gipsy! —I did not think her 
romance could have made her so 
absurd either. *Sdeath, I never was 
in a worse humour in my life! —I 
could cut my own throat, or any 
other person’s, with the greatest 
pleasure in the world! 

Sir Luc. Oh, faith! I’m in the 
luck of it. I never could have found 
him in a sweeter temper for my pur- 
pose — to be sure I’m just come in 
the nick! Now to enter into conver- 
sation with him, and so quarrel gen- 
teelly.— [Goes up to CaPTAIN ABSo- 
LUTE.] With regard to that matter, 
captain, I must beg leave to differ in 
opinion with you. 

Abs. Upon my word, then, you 
must be a very subtle disputant: — 
because, sir, I happened just then to 
be giving no opinion at all. 

Sir Luc. That’s no reason. For 
give me leave to tell you, a man may 
think an untruth as well as speak 
one. 

Abs. Very true, sir; but if a man 
never utters his thoughts, I should 
think they might stand a chance of 
escaping controversy. 

Sir Luc. Then, sir, you differ in 
opinion with me, which amounts to 
the same thing. 


Abs. Hark’ee, Sir Lucius; if I had 
not before known you to be a gentle- 
man, upon my soul, I should not have 
discovered it at this interview: for 


what you can drive at, unless you 


mean to quarrel with me, I cannot 
conceive! 

Sir Luc. I humbly thank you, sir, 
for the quickness of your apprehen- 
sion.— [Bowing.]| You have named 
the very thing I would be at. 

Abs. Very well, sir; I shall cer- 
tainly not balk your inclinations.— 
But Ishould be glad you would please 
to explain your motives. 

Sir Luc. Pray sir, be easy; the 
quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands; we should only spoil it by 
trying to explain it. However, your 
memory is very short, or you could 
not have forgot an affront you passed 
on me within this week. So, no 
more, but name your time and 
place. 

Abs. Well, sir, since you are so 
bent on it, the sooner the better; let 
it be this evening —here, by the 
Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely be 
interrupted. 

Sir Luc. Faith! that same inter- 
ruption in affairs of this nature shows 
very great ill-breeding. I don’t know 
what’s the reason, but in England, if 
a thing of this kind gets wind, people 
make such a pother, that a gentleman 
can never fight in peace and quiet- 
ness. However, if it’s the same to 
you, captain, I should take it as a 
particular kindness if you’d let us 
meet in King’s-Mead-Fields, as a 
little business will call me there 
about six o’clock, and I may despatch 
both matters at once. 

Abs. ’Tis the same to me exactly. 
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A little after six, then, we will discuss 
this matter more seriously. 

Sir Luc. If you please, sir; there 
will be very pretty small-sword light, 
though it won’t do for a long shot. 
So that matter’s settled, and my 
mind’s at ease! [Ezit. 


Enter FAULKLAND 


Abs. Well met! I was going to 
look for you. O Faulkland! all the 
demons of spite and disappointment 
have conspired against me! I’m so 
vexed, that if I had not the prospect 
of a resource in being knocked o’ the 
head by-and-by, I should scarce have 
spirits to tell you the cause. 

Faulk. What can you mean? — 
Has Lydia changed her mind? — I 
should have thought her duty and 
inclination would now have pointed 
to the same object. 

Abs. Ay, just as the eyes do of a 
person who squints: when her love- 
eye was fixed on me, t’other, her eye 
of duty, was finely obliqued: but 
when duty bid her point that the 
same way, off t’other turned on a 
swivel, and secured its retreat with 
a frown! 

Faulk. But what’s the resource 
you 

Abs. Oh, to wind up the whole, a 
good-natured Irishman here has — 
[Mimicking Str Lucius] — begged 
leave to have the pleasure of cutting 
my throat; and I mean to indulge 
him — that’s all. 

Faulk. Prithee, be serious! 

Abs. *Tis fact, upon my soul! Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger — you know him 
by sight — for some affront, which I 
am sure I never intended, has obliged 
me to meet him this evening at six 


o’clock: ’tis on that account I wished 
to see you; you must go with me. 

Faulk. Nay, there must be some 
mistake, sure. Sir Lucius shall explain 
himself, and I dare say matters may 
be accommodated. But this evening 
did you say? I wish it had been any 
other time. 

Abs. Why? there will be light 
enough: there will (as Sir Lucius says) 
be very pretty small-sword light, 
though it will not do for a long shot. 
Confound his long shots! 

Faulk. But I am myself a good 
deal ruffled by a difference I have had 
with Julia. My vile tormenting tem- 
per has made me treat her so cruelly, 
that I shall not be myself till we are 
reconciled. 

Abs. By Heavens! Faulkland, you 
don’t deserve her! 


Enter SERVANT, gives FAULKLAND 
a letter, and exit 


Faulk. Oh, Jack! this -is from 
Julia. I dread to open it! I fear it 
may be to take a last leave! — per- 
haps to bid me return her letters, and 
restore —-— Oh, how I suffer for 
my folly! 

Abs. Here, let me see. — [Takes 
the letter and opens it.| Ay, a final 
sentence, indeed! — ’tis all over with 
you, faith! 

Faulk. Nay, Jack, don’t keep me 
in suspense! 

Abs. Hear then.— [Reads.] As I 
am convinced that my dear Faulk- 
land’s own reflections have already up- 
braided him for his last unkindness 
to me, I will not add a word on the 
subject. I wish to speak with you as 
soon as possible. Yours ever and truly, 
Jutta. There’s stubbornness and 
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resentment for you! — [Gives him the 
letter.| Why, man, you don’t seem 
one whit the happier at this! 

Faulk. O yes, I am; but — but 


Abs. Confound your buts! you 
never hear anything that would make 
another man bless himself, but you 
immediately damn it with a but! 

Faulk. Now, Jack, as you are my 
friend, own honestly — don’t you 
think there is something forward, 
something indelicate, in this haste to 
forgive? Women should never sue 
for reconciliation: that should always 
come from us. They should retain 
their coldness till wooed to kindness; 
and their pardon, like their love, 
should “not unsought be won.” 

Abs. | have not patience to listen 
to you! thou’rt incorrigible! to say 
no more on the subject. I must go to 
settle a few matters. Let me see you 
before six, remember, at my lodgings. 
A poor industrious devil like me, who 
have toiled, and drudged, and plotted 
to gain my ends, and am at last dis- 
appointed by other people’s folly, may 
in pity be allowed to swear and grum- 
ble a little; but a captious sceptic in 
love, a slave to fretfulness and whim, 
who has no difficulties but of his own 
creating, is a subject more fit for 
ridicule than compassion! [ Exit. 

Faulk. 1 feel his reproaches; yet I 
would not change this too exquisite 
nicety for the gross content with 
which he tramples on the thorns of 
love! His engaging me in this duel 
has started an idea in my head, which 
I will instantly pursue. I’Il use it as 
the touchstone of Julia’s sincerity 
and disinterestedness. If her love 
prove pure and sterling ore, my name 


will rest on it with honour; and once 
I’ve stamped it there, I lay aside my 
doubts for ever! But if the dross of 
selfishness, the alloy of pride, pre- 
dominate, ’twill be best to leave her 
as a toy for some less cautious fool to 
sigh for! [Exit. 


AGTE HIER 


ScENE [| 


Julia's Dressing-room 


Jutta discovered alone 


Jul. How this message has alarmed 
me! what dreadful accident can he 
mean? why such charge to be alone? 
—O Faulkland!—how many un- 
happy moments — how many tears 
have you cost me. 


Enter FAULKLAND 


Jul. What means this? — why this 
caution, Faulkland? 

Faulk. Alas! Julia, I am come to 
take a long farewell. 

Jul. Heavens! what do you mean? 

Faulk. You see before you a 
wretch, whose life is forfeited. Nay, 
start not!—the infirmity of my 
temper has drawn all this misery on 
me. I left you fretful and passionate 
—an untoward accident drew me 
into a quarrel — the event is, that I 
must fly this kingdom instantly. O 
Julia, had I been so fortunate as to 
have called you mine entirely, before 
this mischance had fallen on me, I 
should not so deeply dread my ban- 
ishment! 

Jul. My soul is oppressed with 
sorrow at the nature of your misfor- 
tune: had these adverse circum- 
stances arisen from a less fatal cause, 
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I should have felt strong comfort in 
the thought that I could now chase 
from your bosom every doubt of the 
warm sincerity of my love. My heart 
has long known no other guardian — 
I now entrust my person to your 
honour — we will fly together. When 
safe from pursuit, my father’s will 
may be fulfilled — and I receive a 
legal claim to be the partner of your 
sorrows, and tenderest comforter. 
Then on the bosom of your wedded 
Julia, you may lull your keen regret 
to slumbering; while virtuous love, 
with a cherub’s hand, shall smooth 
the brow of upbraiding thought, and 
pluck the thorn from compunction. 

Faulk. O Julia! I am bankrupt in 
gratitude! but the time is so pressing, 
it calls on you for so hasty a resolu- 
tion! — Would you not wish some 
hours to weigh the advantages you 
forego, and what little compensation 
poor Faulkland can make you beside 
his solitary love? 

Jul. I ask not a moment. No, 
Faulkland, I have loved you for 
yourself: and if I now, more than 
ever, prize the solemn engagement 
which so long has pledged us to each 
other, it is because it leaves no room 
for hard aspersions on my fame, and 
puts the seal of duty to an act of 
love. But let us not linger. Perhaps 
this delay ——=— 

Faulk. ’Twill be better I should 
not venture out again till dark. Yet 
am I grieved to think what number- 
less distresses will press heavy on 
your gentle disposition! 

Jul. Perhaps your fortune may be 
forfeited by this unhappy act. I 
know not whether ’tis so; but sure 
that alone can never make us un- 


happy. The little I have will be suf- 
ficient to support us; and exile never 
should be splendid. 

Faulk. Ay, but in such an abject 
state of life, my wounded pride per- 
haps may increase the natural fret- 
fulness of my temper, till I become 
a rude, morose companion, beyond 
your patience to endure. Perhaps the 
recollection of a deed my conscience 
cannot justify may haunt me in such 
gloomy and unsocial fits, that I shall 
hate the tenderness that would relieve 
me, break from your arms and 
quarrel with your fondness! 

Jul. If your thoughts shoud as- 
sume so unhappy a bent, you will the 
more want some mild and affectionate 
spirit to watch over and console you: 
one who, by bearing your infirmities 
with gentleness and resignation, may 
teach you so to bear the evils of your 
fortune. 

Faulk. Julia, I have proved you to 
the quick! and with this useless de- 
vice | throw away all my doubts. 
How shall I plead to be forgiven this 
last unworthy effect of my restless, 
unsatisfied disposition? 

Jul. Has no such disaster hap- 
pened as you related? 

Faulk. I am ashamed to own that 
it was pretended; yet in pity, Julia, 
do not kill me with resenting a fault 
which never can be repeated: but 
sealing, this once, my pardon, let me 
to-morrow, in the face of Heaven, 
receive my future guide and moni- 
tress, and expiate my past folly by 
years of tender adoration. 

Jul. Hold, Faulkland! — that you 
are free from a crime, which I before 
feared to name, Heaven knows how 
sincerely I rejoice! These are tears of 
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thankfulness for that! But that your 
cruel doubts should have urged you 
to an imposition that has wrung my 
heart, gives me now a pang more 
keen than I can express! 
Faulk. By Heavens! Julia 
Jul. Yet hear me.— My father 
loved you, Faulkland! and you pre- 
served the life that tender parent 
gave me; in his presence I pledged my 
hand — joyfully pledged it — where 
before I had given my heart. When, 
soon after, I lost that parent, it 
seemed to me that Providence had, 
in Faulkland, shown me whither to 
transfer without a pause, my grateful 
duty, as well as my affection: hence I 
have been content to bear from you 
what pride and delicacy would have 
forbid me from another. I will not 
upbraid you, by repeating how you 
have trifled with my sincerity 
Faulk. I confess it all! yet hear 


Jul. After such a year of trial, I 
might have flattered myself that I 
should not have been insulted with a 
new probation of my sincerity, as 
cruel as unnecessary! I now see it is 
not in your nature to be content or 
confident in love. With this con- 
viction—I never will be yours. 
While I had hopes that my perse- 
vering attention, and unreproaching 
kindness, might in time reform your 
temper, I should have been happy to 
have gained a dearer influence over 
you; but I will not furnish you with 
a licensed power to keep alive an 
incorrigible fault, at the expense of 
one who never would contend with 
you. 

Faulk. Nay, but, Julia, by my soul 
and honour, if after this 


Jul. But one word more.— As my 
faith has once been given to you, I 
never will barter it with another. I 
shall pray for your happiness with the 
truest sincerity; and the dearest bless- 
ing I can ask of Heaven to send you 
will be to charm you from that un- 
happy temper, which alone has pre- 
vented the performance of our solemn 
engagement. All I request of you is 
that you will yourself reflect upon 
this infirmity, and when you number 
up the many true delights it has de- 
prived you of, let it not be your least 
regret, that it lost you the love of 
one who would have followed you in 
beggary through the world. [£wit. 

Faulk. She’s gone — for ever! — 
There was an awful resolution in her 
manner, that riveted me to my place. 
— O fool! — dolt! — barbarian! 
Cursed as I am, with more imperfec- 
tions than my fellow-wretches, kind 
Fortune sent a heaven-gifted cherub 
to my aid, and, like a ruffian, I have 
driven her from my side! —I must 
now haste to my appointment. Well. 
my mind is tuned for such a scene. 
I shall wish only to become a prin- 
cipal in it, and reverse the tale my 
cursed folly put me upon forging 
here. — Q Love! — tormentor! — 
fiend! — whose influence, like the 
moon’s, acting on men of dull souls, 
makes idiots of them, but meeting 
subtler spirits, betrays their course 
and urges sensibility to madness. 

| Exit. 


Enter Lyp1a and Maip 


Maid. My mistress, ma’am, I 
know, was here just now — perhaps 
she is only in the next room. [Evxit. 


Lyd. Heigh-ho! Though he _ has 
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used me so, this fellow runs strangely 
in my head. I believe one lecture 
from my grave cousin will make me 
recall him. [Reénter Jutta.] O Julia, 
I am come to you with such an ap- 
petite for consolation.— Lud! child, 
what’s the matter with you? You 
have been crying! — I’ll be hanged if 
that Faulkland has not been torment- 


ing you. 
Jul. You mistake the cause of my 
uneasiness! — Something has flurried 


me a little. Nothing that you can 
guess at.— [A4side.] | would not ac- 
cuse Faulkland to a sister! 

Lyd. Ah! whatever vexations you 
may have, I can assure you mine 
surpass them. You know who Bever- 
ley proves to be? 

Jul. I will now own to you, Lydia, 
that Mr. Faulkland had before in- 
formed me of the whole affair. Had 
young Absolute been the person you 
took him for, I should not have 
accepted your confidence on the sub- 
ject, without a serious endeavour to 
counteract your caprice. 

Lyd. So, then, I see I have been 
deceived by everyone! But I don’t 
care — I’ll never have him. 

Jul. Nay, Lydia 

Lyd. Why, is it not provoking? 
when I thought we were coming to 
the prettiest distress imaginable, to 
find myself made a mere Smithfield 
bargain of at last! There had I pro- 
jected one of the most sentimental 


elopements!— so becoming a dis- 
guise!—so amiable a ladder of 
ropes! — conscious moon — four 


horses — Scotch parson'— with such 
surprise to Mrs. Malaprop — and 


1Scotch parson: Scotch parsons were famous for 
marrying elopers from England. 


such paragraphs in the newspapers! 
—Oh, I shall die with disappoint- 
ment! 

Jul. I don’t wonder at it! 

Lyd. Now — sad reverse! — what 
have I to expect, but, after a deal of 
flimsy preparation with a bishop’s 
licence, and my aunt’s blessing, to go 
simpering up to the altar; or perhaps 
be cried three times in a country 
church, and have an unmannerly fat 
clerk ask the consent of every butcher 
in the parish to join John Absolute 
and Lydia Languish, spinster! Oh, 
that I should live to hear myself 
called spinster! 

Jul. Melancholy indeed! 

Lyd. How mortifying, to remem- 
ber the dear delicious shifts I used to 
be put to, to gain half a minute’s con- 
versation with this fellow! How often 
have I stole forth, in the coldest night 
in January, and found him in the 
garden, stuck like a dripping statue! 
There would he kneel to me in the 
snow, and sneeze and cough so 
pathetically! he shivering with cold 
and I with apprehension! and while 
the freezing blast numbed our joints, 
how warmly would he press me to 
pity his flame, and glow with mutual 
ardour! — Ah, Julia, that was some- 
thing like being in love. 

Jul. Vf I were in spirits, Lydia, I 
should chide you only by laughing 
heartily at you; but it suits more the 
situation of my mind, at present. 
earnestly to entreat you not to let 
a man, who loves you with sincerity, 
suffer that unhappiness from your 
caprice, which I know too well 
caprice can inflict. 

Lyd. O Lud! what has brought 


my aunt here? 
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Enter Mrs. Maraprop, Fac, 
and Davin 

Mrs. Mal. So! so! here’s fine 
work!— here’s fine suicide, parricide, 
and simulation, going on in the fields! 
and Sir Anthony not to be found to 
prevent the antisthrophe! 

Jul. For Heaven’s sake, madam, 
what’s the meaning of this? 

Mrs. Mal. That gentleman can 
tell you —’twas he enveloped the 
affair to me. 

Lyd. Do, sir, will you, inform us? 

[To Fac. 

Fag. Ma’am, I should hold myself 
very deficient in every requisite that 
forms the man of breeding, if I de- 
layed a moment to give all the in- 
formation in my power to a lady so 
deeply interested in the affair as you 
are. 

Lyd. But quick! quick, sir! 

Fag. True, ma’am, as you say, one 
should be quick in divulging matters 
of this nature; for should we be 
tedious, perhaps while we are flour- 
ishing on the subject, two or three 
lives may be lost! 

Lyd. O patience! — Do, ma’am, 
for Heaven’s sake! tell us what is the 
matter? 

Mrs. Mal. Why, murder’s the 
matter! slaughter’s the matter! kill- 
ing’s the matter! — but he can tell 
you the perpendiculars. 

Lyd. Then, prithee, sir, be brief. 

Fag. Why then, ma’am, as to 
murder — I cannot take upon me to 
say — and as to slaughter, or man- 
slaughter, that will be as the jury 
finds it. 

Lyd. But who, sir — who are en- 
gaged in this? 

Fag. Faith, ma’am, one is a young 


gentleman whom I should be very 
sorry any thing was to happen to — a 
very pretty behaved gentleman! We 
have lived much together, and always 
on terms. 

Lyd. But who is this? who! who! 
who? 

Fag. My master, ma’am — my 
master — I speak of my master. 

Lyd. Heavens! What, Captain 


Absolute! 


Mrs. Mal. Oh, to be sure, you are 
frightened now! 

Jul. But who are with him, sir? 

Fag. As to the rest, ma’am, this 
gentleman can inform you_ better 
than I. 

Jul. Do speak, friend. [To Davin. 

Dav. Look’ee, my lady — by the 
mass! there’s mischief going on. Folks 
don’t use to meet for amusement with 
firearms, firelocks, fire-engines, fire- 
screens, fire-ofice, and the devil 
knows what other crackers beside! — 
This my lady, I say, has an angry 
favour. 

Jul. But who is there beside Cap- 
tain Absolute, friend? 

Dav. My poor master — under 
favour for mentioning him first. You 
know me, my lady — I am David — 
and my master of course is, or was 
Squire Acres. Then comes Squire 
Faulkland. 

Jul. Do, ma’am, let us instantly 
endeavour to prevent mischief. 

Mrs. Mal. O fy!—it would be 
very inelegant in us:—we should 
only participate things. 

Dav. Ah! do, Mrs. Aunt, save a 
few lives—they are desperately 
given, believe me.— Above all, there 
is that bloodthirsty Philistine, Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger. 
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Mrs. Mal. Sir Lucius O’ Trigger? 
O mercy! have they drawn poor little 
dear Sir Lucius into the scrape? — 
Why, how you stand, girl! you have 
no more feeling than one of the 
Derbyshire putrifactions! 

Lyd. What are we to do, madam? 

Mrs. Mal. Why fly with the ut- 
most felicity, to be sure, to prevent 
mischief! — Here, friend, you can 
show us the place? 

Fag. If you please, ma’am, I will 
conduct you.— David, do you look 
for Sir Anthony. [Exit Davin. 

Mrs. Mal. Come, girls! this gen- 
tleman will exhort us.— Come, sir, 
you’re our envoy — lead the way, and 
we'll precede. 

Fag. Not a step before the ladies 
for the world! 

Mrs. Mal. You’re sure you know 
the spot? 

Fag. I think I can find it, ma’am; 
and one good thing is, we shall hear 
the report of the pistols as we draw 
near, so we can’t well miss them; — 
never fear, ma’am, never fear. 

[Exeunt, he talking. 


Scene II 


The South Parade 


Enter Captain ABSOLUTE, putting 
his sword under his great coat 


Abs. A sword seen in the streets 
of Bath would raise as great an alarm 
as a mad dog.— How provoking this 
is in Faulkland! —never punctual! I 
shall be obliged to go without him at 
last.— Oh, here’s Sir Anthony! how 
shall I escape him? 

[Muffles up his face, and takes a 

circle to go off. 


Enter Sin ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 

Sir Anth. How one may be de- 
ceived at a little distance! only that 
I see he don’t know me, I could have 
sworn that was Jack! — Hey! Gad’s 
life! it is— Why, Jack, what are you 
afraid of? hey! — sure I’m right.— 
Why Jack, Jack Absolute! 

[Goes up to him. 

Abs. Really, sir, you have the 
advantage of me: —I don’t remem- 
ber ever to have had the honour — 
my name is Saunderson, at your 
service. 

Sir Anth. Sir, | beg your pardon — 
I took you — hey? — why, zounds! 
it is — Stay — [Looks up to his face.] 
So, so— your humble servant, Mr. 
Saunderson! Why, you scoundrel, 
what tricks are you after now? 

Abs. Oh, a joke, sir, a joke! I 
came here on purpose to look for you, 
sir. 

Sir Anth. You did! well, I am glad 
you were so lucky: — but what are 
you muffled up so for? — what’s 
this for? — hey! 

Abs. *Yis cool, sir, isn’t? — rather 
chilly somehow; — but I shall be late 
— I have a particular engagement. 

Sir Anth. Stay! — Why, I thought 
you were looking for me? — Pray, 
Jack, where is’t you are going? 

Abs. Going, sir! 

Sir Anth. Ay, where are you going? 

Abs. Where am I going? 

Sir Anth. You unmannerly puppy! 

Abs. I was going, sir, to — to — 
to — to — Lydia — sir, to Lydia — 
to make matters up if I could; — 
and I was looking for you, sir, to — 
tom 

Sir Anth. To go with you, I sup- 
pose.— Well, come along. 
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Abs. Oh! zounds! no, sir, not for 
the world! —I wished to meet with 
you, sir, — to — to — to — You find 
it cool, I’m sure, sir — you’d better 
not stay out. 

Sir Anth. Cool!—not at all. — 
Well, Jack — and what will you say 
to Lydia? 

Abs. Oh, sir, beg her pardon, 
humour her — promise and vow; but 
I detain you, sir — consider the cold 
air on your gout. 

Sir Anth. Oh, not at all! —not 
at all! I’m in no hurry.— Ah! Jack, 
you youngsters, when once you are 
wounded here [Putting his hand to 
CapTaIn ABSOLUTE’S breast.| Hey! 
what the deuce have you got here? 

Abs. Nothing, sir — nothing. 

Sir Anth. What’s this? — here’s 
something hard. 

Abs. Oh, trinkets, sir! trinkets! — 
a bauble for Lydia! 

Sir Anth. Nay, let me see your 
taste. —[Pulls his coat open, the 
sword falls.| Trinkets!—a bauble 
for Lydia! — Zounds! sirrah, you are 
not going to cut her throat, are you? 

Abs. Ha! ha! ha! —I thought it 
would divert you, sir, though I didn’t 
mean to tell you till afterwards. 

Sir Anth. You didn’t? — Yes, this 
is a very diverting trinket, truly! 

Abs. Sir, Pll explain to you.— You 
know sir, Lydia is romantic, devilish 
romantic, and very absurd of course: 
now, sir, I intend, if she refuses to 
forgive me, to unsheath this sword, 
and swear [’ll fall upon its point, and 
expire at her feet! 

Sir Anth. Fall upon a fiddlestick’s 
end! — why, I suppose it is the very 
thing that would please her.— Get 
along, you fool! 


Abs. Well, sir, you shall hear of 
my success — you shall hear.—O 
Lydia! — forgive me, or this pointed 
steel — says I. 

Sir Anth. O, booby! stab away and 
welcome — says she. — Get along! 

[Exit CapTAIN ABSOLUTE. 


Enter Davin, running 


Dav. Stop him! stop him! Murder! 
Thief! Fire! — Stop fire! stop fire! — 
O Sir Anthony — call! call! bid’m 
stop! Murder! Fire! 

Sir Anth. Fire! Murder!—Where? 

Dav. Oons! he’s out of sight! and 
I’m out of breath, for my part! O Sir 
Anthony, why didn’t you stop him? 
why didn’t you stop him? 

Sir Anth. Zounds! the fellow’s 
mad! — Stop whom? stop Jack? 

Dav. Ay, the captain, sir! —there’s 
murder and slaughter — 

Sir Anth. Murder! 

Dav. Ay, please you, Sir Anthony, 
there’s all kinds of murder, all sorts 
of slaughter to be seen in the fields: 
there’s fighting going on, sir—bloody 
sword-and-gun fighting! 

Sir Anth. Who are going to fight, 
dunce? 

Dav. Every body that I know of, 
Sir Anthony: — every body is going 
to fight, my poor master, Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, your son, the captain — 

Sir Anth. Oh, the dog! I see his 
tricks. — Do you know the place? 

Dav. King’s-Mead-Fields. 

Sir Anth. You know the way? 

Dav. Not an inch; but I'll call the 
mayor — aldermen — constables — 
churchwardens — and beadles — we 
can’t be too many to part them. 

Sir Anth. Come along — give me 
your shoulder! we'll get assistance as 
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we go — the lying villain! — Well, I 
shall be in such a frenzy! — So — 
this was the history of his trinkets! 
I’ll bauble him! [Exeunt. 


Scene II] 
King’s-Mead-Fields 


Enter Str Lucius O’ TRIGGER 
and ACRES, with pistols 


Acres. By my valour! then, Sir 
Lucius, forty yards is a good dis- 
tance. Odds levels and aims! — I 
say it is a good distance. 

Sir Luc. Is it for muskets or small 
field-pieces? Upon my conscience, 
Mr. Acres, you must leave those 
things to me.— Stay now — I[’ll show 
you. — [Measures paces along the 
stage.| There now, that is a very 
pretty distance—a pretty gentle- 
man’s distance. 

Acres. Zounds! we might as well 
fight in a sentry-box! I tell you, Sir 
Lucius, the farther he is off, the 
cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir Luc. Faith! then I suppose 
you would aim at him best of all if 
he was-out of sight! 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius; but I should 
think forty or eight-and-thirty yards 

Sir Luc. Pho! pho! nonsense! three 
or four feet between the mouths of 
your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no! — by my 
valour! there is no merit in killing him 
so near: do, my dear Sir Lucius, let 
me bring him down at a long shot: — 
a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love 
me! 

Sir Luc. Well, the gentleman’s 
friend and I must settle that.— But 
tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an 


accident, is there any little will or 
commission I could execute for you? 

Acres. | am much obliged to you, 
Sir Lucius — but I don’t under- 
stand 

Sir Luc. Why, you may think 
there’s no being shot at without a 
little risk — and if an unlucky bullet 
should carry a quietus with it — I 
say it will be no time to be bothering 
you about family matters. 

Acres. A quietus! 

Sir Lue. For instance, now — if 
that should be the case — would you 
choose to be pickled and sent home? 
—or would it be the same to you to 
lie here in the Abbey? —I’m told 
there is very snug lying in the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled! — Snug lying in 
the Abbey!— Odds tremors! Sir 
Lucius, don’t talk so! 

Sir Luc. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you 
never were engaged in an affair of 
this kind before. 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never be- 
fore. 

Sir Luc. Ah! that’s a pity! — 
there’s nothing like being used to a 
thing.— Pray now, how would you 
receive the gentleman’s shot? 

Acres. Odds files! — I’ve practised 
that — there, Sir Lucius — there.— 
[Puts himself in an attitude.| A side- 
front, hey? Odd! [ll make myself 
small enough: I’ll stand edgeways. 

Sir Luc. Now — you’re quite out 
— for if you stand so when I take my 
aim 


[Levelling at him. 
Acres. Zounds! Sir Lucius — are 
you sure it is not cocked? 
Sir Luc. Never fear. 
Acres. But — but — you don’t 
know — it may go off of its own head! 
Sir Luc. Pho! be easy.— Well, 
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now if I hit you in the body, my bul- 
let has a double chance — for if it 
misses a vital part of your right side 
— twill be very hard if it don’t 
succeed on the left! 

Acres. A vital part? 

Sir Luc. But, there —fix your- 
self so — [Placing him.] — let him see 
the broad-side of your full front — 
there — now a ball or two may pass 
clean through your body, and never 
do any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me! — a ball 
or two clean through me! 

Sir Luc. Ay, may they — and it 
is much the genteelest attitude into 
the bargain. 

Acres. Look’ee! Sir Lucius —I’d 
just as lieve be shot in an awkward 
posture as a genteel one; so, by my 
valour! I will stand edgeways. 

Sir Luc. [Looking at his watch.| 
Sure they don’t mean to disappoint 
us — Hah! —no, faith —I think I 
see them coming. 

Acres. Hey! — what! — coming! 


Sir Luc. Ay.— Who are those 
yonder getting over the stile? 

Acres. Yhere are two of them in- 
deed ! — well — let them come — hey, 


Sir Lucius! — we — we — we — we 
— won't run. 

Sir Luc. Run! 

Acres. No—I = say—we won’t 


tun, by my valour! 
Sir Luc. What the 
matter with you? 
Acres. Nothing — nothing — my 
dear friend — my dear Sir Lucius — 
but I — I] —I don’t feel quite so bold, 
somehow, as I did. 
_ Sir Lue. O fy!—consider your 
honour. 


devil’s the 


Acres. Ay — true — my honour. 
Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word or two 
every now and then about my honour. 

Sir Luc. Well, here they’re com- 
ing. [Looking. 

Acres. Sir Lucius —if I wa’n’t 
with you, I should almost think I 
was afraid— If my valour should 
leave me! — Valour will come and 
go. 
Sir Luc. Then pray keep it fast, 
while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius —I doubt it is 
going — yes — my valour is certain- 
ly going! —it is sneaking off! —I 
feel it oozing out as it were at the 
palms of my hands! 

Sir Luc. Your 
honour! — Here they are. 

Acres. O mercy! — now — that I 
was safe at Clod-Hall! or could be 
shot before I was aware! 


honour — your 


Enter FAULKLAND and CAPTAIN 


ABSOLUTE 
Sir Luc. Gentlemen, your most 
obedient. — Hah! —what, Captain 
Absolute! — So, I suppose, sir, you 


are come here, just like myself — to 
do a kind office, first for your friend 
—then to proceed to business on 
your own account. 

Acres. What, Jack! — my dear 
Jack! — my dear friend! 

Abs. Hark’ee, Bob, Beverley’s at 
hand. 

Sir Luc. Well, Mr. Acres —I don’t 
blame your saluting the gentleman 
civilly — [To FAULKLAND.] So, Mr. 
Beverley, if you’ll choose your weap- 
ons, the captain and I will measure 
the ground. 

Faulk. My weapons, sir! 

Acres. Odds life! Sir Lucius,- Pm 
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not going to fight Mr. Faulkland; 
these are my particular friends. 

Sir Luc. What, sir, did you not 
come here to fight Mr. Acres? 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word, sir. 

Sir Luc. Well, now, that’s mighty 
provoking. But I hope, Mr. Faulk- 
land, as there are three of us come on 
purpose for the game, you won’t be 
so cantankerous as to spoil the party 
by sitting out. 

Abs. O pray, Faulkland, fight to 
oblige Sir Lucius. 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent 
on the matter 


Acres. No, no, Mr. Faulkland; 
—T’ll bear my disappointment like 
a Christian. — Look’ee, Sir Lucius, 


there’s no occasion at all for me to 
fight; and if it is the same to you, I’d 
as lieve let it alone. 

Sir Luc. Observe me, Mr. Acres — 
I must not be trifled with. You have 
certainly challenged somebody — and 
you came here to fight him. Now, if 
that gentleman is willing to represent 
him, I can’t see, for my soul, why it 
isn’t just the same thing. 

Acres. Why no— Sir Lucius — I 
tell you, ’tis one Beverley I’ve chal- 
lenged — a fellow, you see, that dare 


not show his face! — If he were here, 
I’d make him give up his pretensions 
directly! 


Abs. Hold, Bob — let me set you 
right — there is no such man as 
Beverley in the case.— The person 
who assumed that name is before you; 
and as his pretensions are the same in 
both characters, he is ready to sup- 
port them in whatever way you 
please. 

Sir Luc. Well, this is lucky.— Now 


you have an opportunity —— 


Acres. What, quarrel with my dear 
friend Jack Absolute? —not if he 
were fifty Beverleys! Zounds! Sir 
Lucius, you would not have me so 
unnatural. 

Sir Luc. Upon my conscience, Mr. 
Acres, your valour has oozed away 
with a vengeance! 

Acres. Not in the least! Odds 
backs and abettors! Ill be your 
second with all my heart — and if 
you should get a quietus, you may 
command me entirely. I'll get you 
snug lying in the Abbey here; or 
pickle you, and send you over to 
Blunderbuss-hall, or any thing of the 
kind, with the greatest pleasure. 

Sir Luc. Pho! pho! you are little 
better than a coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls 
me a coward; coward was the word. 
by my valour! 

Sir Luc. Well, sir? 

Acres. Look’ee, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t 
that I mind the word coward — cow- 
ard may be said in joke — but if you 
had called me a poltroon, odds dag- 
gers and balls 

Sir Luc. Well, sir? 

Acres. | should have thought you 
a very ill-bred man. 

Sir Luc. Pho! you are beneath my 
notice. 

Abs. Nay. Sir Lucius, you can’t 
have a better second than my friend 
Acres.— He is a most determined 
dog — called in the country, Fighting 
Bob.— He generally kills a man a 
week — don’t you, Bob? 

Acres. Ay — at home! 

Sir Luc. Well, then, captain, ’tis 
we must begin — so come out, my 
little counsellor —[Draws his sword.] 
—and ask the gentleman, whether 
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he will resign the lady, without forc- 
ing you to proceed against him? 

Abs. Come on then, sir—[Draws.]; 
since you won’t let it be an amicable 
suit, here’s my reply. 


Enter Str ANTHONY ABSOLUTE, 
Davin, Mrs. Maraprop, 
Lypia, and JuLia 


Dav. Knock ’em all down, sweet 
Sir Anthony; knock down my master 
in particular; and bind his hands 
over to their good behaviour! 

Sir Anth. Put up, Jack, put up, or 
I shall be in a frenzy — how came you 
in a duel, sir? 

Abs. Faith, sir, that gentleman can 
tell you better than I; ’twas he called 
on me, and you know, sir, I serve his 
majesty. 

Sir Anth. Here’s a pretty fellow; 
I catch him going to cut a man’s 
throat, and he tells me, he serves his 
majesty! — Zounds! sirrah, then how 
durst you draw the king’s sword 
against one of his subjects? 

Abs. Sir, I tell you! that gentle- 
man called me out, without explain- 
ing his reasons. 

Sir Anth. Gad! sir, how came you 
to call my son out, without explain- 
ing your reasons? 

Sir Luc. Your son, sir, insulted me 
in a manner which my honour could 
not brook. 

Sir Anth. Zounds! Jack, how durst 
you insult the gentleman in a man- 
ner which his honour could not 
brook? 

Mrs. Mal. Come, come, let’s have 
no honour before ladies.— Captain 
Absolute, come here — How could 
you intimidate us so? — Here’s Lydia 
has been terrified to death for you. 


Abs. For fear I should be killed, 
or escape, ma’am? 

Mrs. Mal. Nay, no delusions to the 
past — Lydia is convinced; speak, 
child. 

Sir Luc. With your leave, ma’am, 
I must put in a word here: I believe 
I could interpret the young lady’s 
silence. Now mark 

Lyd. What is it you mean, sir? 

Sir Luc. Come, come, Delia, we 
must be serious now —this is no 
time for trifling. 

Lyd. ’Tis true, sir; and your re- 
proof bids me offer this gentleman 
my hand, and solicit the return of his 
affections. 

Abs. O! my little angel, say you so! 
— Sir Lucius — I perceive there must 
be some mistake here, with regard to 
the affront which you affirm I have 
given you. I can only say, that it 
could not have been intentional. And 
as you must be convinced, that I 
should not fear to support a real in- 
jury, you shall now see that I am not 
ashamed to atone for an inadvertency 
—I ask your pardon.— But for this 
lady, while honoured with her ap- 
probation, I will support my claim 
against any man whatever. 

Sir Anth. Well said, Jack, and I'll 
stand by you, my boy. 

Acres. Mind, I give up all my 
claim —I make no pretensions to 
any thing in the world; and if I can’t 
get a wife without fighting for her, by 
my valour! I’ll live a bachelor. 

Sir Luc. Captain, give me your 
hand: an affront handsomely ac- 
knowledged becomes an obligation; 
and as for the lady, if she chooses 
to deny her own hand-writing, here 
[Takes out letters. 
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Mrs. Mal. O, he will dissolve 
my mystery! — Sir Lucius, perhaps 
there’s some mistake — perhaps I 
can illuminate 

Sir Luc. Pray, old gentlewoman, 
don’t interfere where you have no 
business.— Miss Languish, are you 
my Delia, or not? 

Lyd. Indeed, Sir Lucius, I am 
not. 

[Walks aside with CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs. Mal. Sir Lucius O’ Trigger — 
ungrateful as you are —I own the 
soft impeachment — pardon my 
blushes, I am Delia. 

Sir Luc. You Delia — pho! pho! 
be easy. 

Mrs. Mal. Why, thou barbarous 
Vandyke — those letters are mine — 
When you are more sensible of 
my benignity — perhaps I may be 
brought to encourage your addresses. 

Sir Luc. Mrs. Malaprop, I am ex- 
tremely sensible of your condescen- 
sion; and whether you or Lucy have 
put this trick on me, I am equally be- 
holden to you.— And, to show you I 
am not ungrateful, Captain Absolute, 
since you have taken that lady from 
me, I’ll give you my Delia into the 
bargain. 

Abs. | am much obliged to you, 
Sir Lucius; but here’s my friend, 
Fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir Luc. Hah! little Valour—here, 
will you make your fortune? 

Acres. Odds wrinkles! No.— But 
give me your hand, Sir Lucius, forget 
and forgive; but if ever I give you a 
chance of pickling me again, say Bob 
Acres is a dunce, that’s all. 

Sir Anth. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, 
don’t be cast down — you are in 
your bloom yet. 


Mrs. Mal. O Sir Anthony — men 
are all barbarians. 

[All retire but JuLIA and FAULKLAND. 

Jul. |Aside.| He seems dejected 
and unhappy — not sullen; there was 
some foundation, however, for the 
tale he told me—O woman! how 
true should be your judgment, when 
your resolution 1s so weak. 

Faulk. Julia! — how can I sue for 
what I so little deserve? I dare not 
presume — yet Hope is the child of 
Penitence. 

Jul. O! Faulkland, you have not 
been more faulty in your unkind 
treatment of me, than I am now in 
wanting inclination to resent it. As 
my heart honestly bids me place my 
weakness to the account of love, [ 
should be ungenerous not to admit 
the same plea for yours. 

Faulk. Now I shall be blest in- 
deed! 

Sir Anth. [Coming forward.| What’s 
going on here? — So you have been 
quarrelling too, I warrant! Come, 
Julia, I never interfered before; but 
let me have a hand in the matter at 
last.— All the faults I have ever seen 
in my friend Faulkland seemed to 
proceed from what he calls the deli- 
cacy and warmth of his affection for 
you — There, marry him directly, 
Julia; you’ll find he’ll mend surpris- 
ingly! [The rest come forward. 

Sir Luc. Come, now, I hope there 
is no dissatisfied person, but what is 
content; for as I have been disap- 
pointed myself, it will be very hard 
if | have not the satisfaction of seeing 
other people succeed better. 

Acres. You are right, Sir Lucius.— 
So Jack, I wish you joy — Mr. Faulk- 
land the same.— Ladies,— come now, 
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to show you I’m neither vexed nor 
angry, odds tabors and pipes! I’ll 
order the fiddles in half an hour to 
the New Rooms — and I insist on 
your all meeting me there. 

Sir Anth. ’Gad! sir, I like your 
spirit; and at night we single lads will 
drink a health to the young couples, 
and a husband to Mrs. Malaprop. 

Faulk. Our partners are stolen 
from us, Jack—TI hope to be con- 
gratulated by each other — yours for 
having checked in time the errors 
of an ill-directed imagination, which 
might have betrayed an innocent 
heart; and mine, for having, by her 
gentleness and candour, reformed the 
unhappy temper of one, who by it 
made wretched whom he loved most, 
and tortured the heart he ought to 
have adored. 

Abs. Well, Jack, we have both 
tasted the bitters, as well as the 
sweets of love; with this difference 
only, that you always prepared the 
bitter cup for yourself, while I 

Lyd. Was always obliged to me 
for it, hey! Mr. Modesty? But, 
come, no more of that — our happi- 
ness is now as unalloyed as gen- 
eral. 

Jul. Then let us study to preserve 
it so: and while Hope pictures to us a 
flattering scene of future bliss, let us 
deny its pencil those colours which 
are too bright to be lasting — When 
hearts deserving happiness would 
unite their fortunes, Virtue would 
crown them with an unfading garland 
of modest hurtless flowers; but ill- 
judging Passion will force the gaudier 
rose into the wreath, whose thorn 
offends them when its leaves are 
dropped! [Exeunt omnes. 


EPILOGUE 
BY THE AUTHOR 
SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKLEY 


Ladies, for you — I heard our poet 
say — 
He’d try to coax some moral from his 
play: 

“One moral’s plain,” cried I, “with- 
out more fuss; 

Man’s social happiness all rests on 
us: 

Through all the drama — whether 
damned or not — 

Love gilds the scene, and women 
guide the plot. 

From every rank obedience 1s our 
due — 

D’ye doubt? —The world’s great 
stage shall prove it true. 

The cit, well skilled to shun domes- 

tic strife, 

Will sup abroad; but first he’ll ask 
his wife: 

John Trot, his friend, for once will do 
the same, 

But then — he’ll just step home to 
tell his dame. 

The surly squire at noon resolves to 

rule, 

And half the day — Zounds! madam 
is a fool! 

Convinced at night, the vanquished 
victor says, 

Ah, Kate! you women have such 
coaxing ways. 

The jolly toper chides each tardy 

blade, 

Till reeling Bacchus calls on Love for 
aid: 

Then with each toast he sees fair 
bumpers swim, 

And kisses Chloe on the sparkling 
brim! 
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Nay, I have heard that statesmen 

— great and wise — 

Will sometimes counsel with a lady’s 
eyes! 

The servile suitors watch her various 
face, 

She smiles preferment, or she frowns 
disgrace, 

Curtsies a pension here — there nods 
a place. 

Nor with less awe, in scenes of 

humbler life, 

Is viewed the mistress, or is heard the 
wife. 

The poorest peasant of the poorest soil, 

The child of poverty, and heir to toil, 

Early from radiant Love’s impartial 
light 

Steals one small spark to cheer this 
world of night: 

Dear spark! that oft through winter’s 
chilling woes 

Is all the warmth his little cottage 
knows! 


The wandering tar, who not for 


years has pressed 

The widowed partner of his day of 
rest, 

On the cold deck, far from her arms 
removed, 

Still hums the ditty which his Susan 
loved; 

And while around the cadence rude is 
blown, 

The boatswain whistles in a softer 
tone. 


The soldier, fairly proud of wounds 


and toil, 

Pants for the triumph of his Nancy’s 
smile; 

But ere the battle should he list her 
cries, 

The lover trembles — and the hero 
dies! 

That heart, by war and honour steeled 
to fear, : 

Droops on a sigh, and sickens at a 
tear! 


But ye more cautious, ye nice- 

judging few, 

Who give to beauty only beauty’s 
due, 

Though friends to love — ye view 
with deep regret 

Our conquests marred, our triumphs 
incomplete, 

Till polished wit more lasting charms 
disclose, 

And judgment fix the darts which 
beauty throws! 

In female breasts did sense and merit 


rule, 

The lover’s mind would ask no other 
school; 

Shamed into sense, the scholars of 
our eyes, 

Our beaux from gallantry would socn 
be wise; 

Would gladly light, their homage to 
improve, 

The lamp of knowledge at the torch 
of love! 
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THE TROJAN WOMEN 


EuRIPIDES 


Translated by Gilbert Murray 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 


Tue Gop Posripon 

Tue Goppess Patras ATHENA 

Hecusa, Queen of Troy, wife of Priam, mother 
of Hector and Paris 

CassanprAa, daughter of Hecuba, a prophetess 

ANDROMACHE, wife of Hector, Prince of Troy 

HELEN, wife of Menelatis, King of Sparta; car- 
ried off by Paris, Prince of Troy 

Tarruysius, Herald of the Greeks 

Menetatiss, King of Sparta, and, together with 
his brother Agamemnon, General of the 
Greeks 

Soldiers attendant on Talthybius and Menelatis 

Chorus of Captive Trojan Women, young and 
old, maiden and married. 


The scene represents a battlefield, a few days after 
the battle. At the back are the walls of Troy, 
partially ruined. In front of them, to right 
and left, are some huts, containing those of 
the Captive Women who have been specially 
set apart for the chief Greek leaders. At one 
side some dead bodies of armed men are 
visible. In front a tall woman with white 
hair 1s lying on the ground asleep. 

It is the dusk of early dawn, before sunrise. The 
jigure of the god PosEIDon 1s dimly seen be- 
fore the walls. 


Poseidon. Up from Aegean caverns, 
pool by pool 
Of blue salt sea, where feet most beau- 


tiful 

Of Nereid maidens weave beneath the 
foam 

Their long sea-dances, I, tneir lord, 
am come, 

Poseidon of the Sea. ”Iwas I whose 
power, 

With great Apollo, builded tower by 
tower 

These walls of Troy; and still my care 
doth stand 


True tothe ancient People of my hand; 
Which now as smoke is perished, in 


the shock 


Of Argive spears. Down from Par- 
nassus’ rock 

The Greek Epeios came, of Phocian 
seed, 

And wrought by Pallas’ mysteries a 
Steed 

Marvellous, big with 
through my wall 

It passed, a death-fraught image mag- 


arms; and 


ical. 
The groves are empty and the sanc- 

tuaries 

Run red with blood. Unburied Priam 
lies 

By his own hearth, on God’s high al- 
tar-stair, 

And Phrygian gold goes forth and rai- 
ment rare 

To the Argive ships; and weary sol- 
diers roam 

Waiting the wind that blows at last 
for home, 

For wives‘and children, left long years 
away, 

Beyond the seed’s tenth fullness and 
decay, 


To work this land’s undoing. 
And for me, 

Since Argive Hera conquereth, and 
she 

Who wrought with Hera to the Phryg- 
ians’ woe, 

Pallas, behold, I bow mine head and go 

Forth from great [lion and mine altars 
old. 

When a still city lieth in the hold 

Of Desolation, all God’s spirit there 

Is sick and turns from worship.— 
Hearken where 
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The ancient River waileth with a voice 

Of many women, portioned by the 
choice 

Of war amid new lords, as the lots 
leap 

For Thessaly, or Argos, or the steep 

Of Theseus’ Rock. And others yet 
there are, 

High women, chosen from the waste 
of war 

For the great kings, behind these por- 
tals hid; 

And with them that Laconian Tyn- 
darid, 

Helen, like them a prisoner and a 
prize. 

And this unhappy one—would any 

eyes j 

Gaze now on Hecuba? 
Gates 

She lies ’mid many tears for many 
fates 

Of wrong. One child beside Achilles’ 
grave 

In secret slain, Polyxena the brave, 

Lies bleeding. Priam and his sons 
are gone; 

And, lo, Cassandra, she the Chosen 
One, 

Whom Lord Apollo spared to walk 
her way 

A swift and virgin spirit, on this day 

Lust hath her, and she goeth gar- 
landed 

A bride of wrath to Agamemnon’s 


bed. 


Here at the 


[He turns to go; and another divine 
Presence becomes visible in the dusk. 
It 1s the goddess PaLLAs ATHENA. 


O happy long ago, farewell, fare- 
well, 
Ye shining towers and mine old cita- 


del; 


Broken by Pallas, Child of God, or 
still 
Thy roots had held thee true. 
Pallas. Is it the will 
Of God’s high Brother, to whose hand 


is given 
Great power of old, and worship of all 
Heaven, 
To suffer speech from one whose en- 
mities 
This day are cast aside? 
Poseidon. His will it is: 


Kindred and long companionship 
withal, 
Most high Athena, are things magical. 
Pallas. Blest be thy gentle mood! 
—Methinks I see 
A road of comfort here, for thee and 
me. 
Poseidon. Thou hast some counsel 
of the Gods, er word 
Spoken of Zeus? Or is it tidings heard 
From some far Spirit? 
Pallas. For this Ilion’s sake, 
Whereon we tread, I seek thee, and 
would make 


My hand as thine. 


Poseidon. Hath that old hate and 
deep 
Failed, where she lieth in her ashen 
sleep? 
Thou pitiest her? 
Pallas. Speak first; wilt thou 
be one 
In heart with me and hand till all be 
done? 
Poseidon. Yea; but lay bare thy 
heart. For this land’s sake 


Thou comest, not for Hellas? 
Pallas. I would make 
Mine ancient enemies laugh for joy, 
and bring 
On these Greek ships a bitter home- 
coming. 
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Poseidon. Swift is thy spirit’s path, 
and strange withal, 
And hot thy love and hate, where’er 
they fall. 
Pallas. A deadly wrong they did 
me, yea within 
Mine holy place: thou knowest? 
Poseidon. I know the sin 
Of Ajax, when he cast Cassandra 
down... 
Pallas. And no man rose and smote 
him; not a frown 
Nor word from all the Greeks! 
Poseidon. And ’twas thine hand 
That gave them Troy! 
Pallas. Therefore with thee I stand 
To smite them. 


Poseidon. All thou cravest, 
even now 
Is ready in mine heart. What seekest 
thou ? 


Pallas. An homecoming that striv- 
eth ever more 
And cometh to no home. 
Poseidon. Here on the shore 
Wouldst hold them or amid mine own 
salt foam? 
Pallas. When the last ship hath 
bared her sail for home! 
Zeus shall send rain, long rain and 
flaw of driven 
Hail, and a whirling darkness blown 
from heaven; 
To me his levin-light he promiseth 
O’er ships and men, for scourging and 
hot death: 
Do thou make wild the roads of the 
sea, and steep 
With war of waves and yawning of 
the deep, 
Till dead men choke Euboea’s curling 
bay. 


1 What seekest thou: for the fulfillment of Pallas’ 
request, see Homer: Odyssey. 


So Greece shall dread even in an after 
day 
My house, nor scorn the Watchers of 
strange lands! 
Poseidon. I give thy boon unbar- 
tered. These mine hands 
Shall stir the waste Aegean; reefs that 
cross 
The Delian pathways, jag-torn My- 
conos, 
Scyros and Lemnos, yea, and storm- 
driven 
Caphéreus with the bones of drownéd 
men 
Shall glut him.—Go thy ways, and 
bid the Sire 
Yield to thine hand the arrows of his 
fire. 
Then wait thine hour, when the last 
ship shall wind 
Her cable coil for home! 
[Exit PALLas. 
How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that 
cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries 
where lie 
The ancient dead; yourselves so soon 
to die! 
[Exit PosEIDON. 


The day slowly dawns: HEcuBA wakes. 
Hecuba. Up from the earth, O 


weary head! 
This is not Troy, about, above— 
Not Troy, nor we the lords thereof. 
Thou breaking neck, be strengthened! 
Endure and chafe not. The winds 
rave 
And _ falter. 
wide road, 
Float, float where streams the 


breath of God; 


Down the world’s 
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Nor turn thy prow to breast the wave. 


Ah woe! . 

here? 

My children lost, my land, my lord. 

O thou great wealth of glory, stored 
Of old in Ilion, year by year 


We watched... 
nothingness? 
What is there that I fear to say? 
And yet, what help? . . . Ah, well- 
a-day, 
This ache of lying, comfortless 


. . For what woe lacketh 


and wert thou 


And haunted! Ah, my side, my brow 
And temples! All with changeful 
pain 
My body rocketh, and would fain 
Move to the tune of tears that flow: 
For tears are music too, and keep 
A song unheard in hearts that weep. 
[She rises and gazes towards the Greek 
Ships far off on the shore. 
O ships, O crowding faces! 
Of ships, O hurrying beat 
Of oars as of crawling feet, 
How found ye our holy places? 
Threading the narrows through, 
Out from the gulfs of the Greek, 
Out to the clear dark blue, 
With hate ye came and with joy, 
And the noise of your music flew, 
Clarion and pipe did shriek, 
As the coiléd cords ye threw, 
Held in the heart of Troy! 


What sought ye then that ye came? 
A woman, a thing abhorred: 
A King’s wife that her lord 
Hateth: and Castor’s shame 
Is hot for her sake, and the reeds 
Of old Eurétas stir 
With the noise of the name of her. 


1 The early ships had prows shaped and painted to 
look like birds’ or beasts’ heads. 
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She slew mine ancient King, 
The Sower of fifty Seeds, 
And cast forth mine and me, 
As shipwrecked men, that cling 
To a reef in an empty sea. 


Who am I that I sit 
Here at a Greek king’s door, 

Yea, in the dust of it? 

A slave that men drive before, 

A woman that hath no home, 
Weeping alone for her dead: 

A low and bruised head, 

And the glory struck therefrom. 

[She starts up from her solitary brood- 
ing, and calls to the other Trojan 
Women in the huts. 

O Mothers of the Brazen Spear, 
And maidens, maidens, brides of 

shame, 
Troy is a smoke, a dying flame; 

Together we will weep for her: 

I call ye as a wide-wing’d bird 
Calleth the children of her fold, 

To cry, ah, not the cry men heard 
In Ilion, not the songs of old, 

That echoed when my hand was 

true 
On Priam’s sceptre, and my feet 
Touched on the stone one signal 
beat, 
And out the Dardan music rolled; 

And Troy’s great Gods gave ear 

thereto. 

[The door of one of the huts on the right 
opens, and the Women steal out sev- 
erally, startled and afraid. 

[Strophe r. 

First Woman. How say’st thou? 
Whither moves thy cry, 

Thy bitter cry? Behind our door 

We heard thy heavy heart outpour 

Its sorrow: and there shivered by 
Fear and a quick sob shaken 
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From prisoned hearts that shall be 
free no more! 
Hecuba. Child, ’tis the ships that 
stir upon the shore . 
Second Woman. ‘The ships, the 
ships awaken! 
Third Woman. Dear God, what 
would they? Overseas 
Bear me afar to strange cities? 
Hecuba. Nay, child, I know not. 
Dreams are these, 
Fears of the hope-forsaken. 
First Woman. Awake, O daugh- 
ters of affliction, wake 
And learn your lots! Even now 
the Argives break 
Their camp for sailing! 
Hecuba. Ah, not Cassandra! Wake 


not her 
Whom God hath maddened, lest 
the foe 
Mock at her dreaming. Leave me 
clear 


From that one edge of woe. 

O Troy, my Troy, thou diest here 
Most lonely; and most lonely we 
The living wander forth from 

thee, 
And the dead leave thee wailing! 


[One of the huts on the left 1s now open, 
and the rest of the CHORUS come out 
severally. Their number eventually 
amounts to fifteen. 


[Antistrophe r. 
Fourth Woman. Out of the tent of 
the Greek king 
I steal, my Queen, with trembling 
breath: 
What means thy call? Not death; 
not death! 
They would not slay so low a thing! 
Fifth Woman. O, ’tis the ship-folk 


crying 


To deck the galleys: and we part, we 
part! 
Hecuba. Nay, daughter: take the 
morning to thine heart. 
Fifth Woman. My heart with dread 
is dying! 
Sixth Woman. An herald from the 
Greek hath come! 
Fifth Woman. How have they cast 
me, and to whom 
A bondmaid? 
Hecuba. Peace, child: wait thy 
doom. 
Our lots are near the trying. 
Fourth Woman. Argos, belike, or 
Phthia shall it be, 
Or some lone island of the tossing sea, 
Far, far from Troy? 
Hecuba. And I the agéd, where 
go I, 
A winter-frozen bee, a slave 
Death-shapen, as the stones that lie 
Hewn on a dead man’s grave: 
The children of mine enemy 
To foster, or keep watch before 
The threshold of a master’s door, 
I that was Queen in Troy! 
[Strophe 2. 
A Woman (to Another). And thou, 
what tears can tell thy doom? 
The Other. The shuttle still shall 
flit and change 
Beneath my fingers, but the loom, 
Sister, be strange. 
Another (wildly). Look, my dead 
child! My child, my love, 
dhe lastlooktsa: 
Another. Oh, there cometh worse. 
A Greek’s bed in the dark . . . 
Another. God curse 
That night and all the powers there- 
of! 
Another. Or pitchers to and fro to 
bear 
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To some Piréné on the hill, 
Where the proud water craveth still 
Its broken-hearted minister. 
Another. God guide me yet to 
Theseus’ land, 
The gentle land, the famed afar... 
Another. But not the hungry foam 
—Ah, never!— 
Of fierce Eurotas, Helen’s river, 
To bow to Menelaus’ hand, 
That wasted Troy with war! 
[Antistrophe 2. 
A Woman. They told us of a land 
high-born, 
Where glimmers round Olympus’ 
roots 
A lordly river, red with corn 
And burdened fruits. 
Another. Aye, that were next in 
my desire 
To Athens, where good spirits 
dwell... 
Another. Or Aetna’s breast, the 
deeps of fire 
That front the Tyrian’s Citadel: 
First mother, she, of Sicily 
And mighty mountains: fame hath 
told 
Their crowns of goodness mani- 
fold: %.n5 3 
Another. And, close beyond the 
narrowing sea, 
A sister land, where float enchanted 
Ionian summits, wave on wave, 
And Crathis of the burning tresses 
Makes red the happy vale, and 
blesses 
With gold of fountains spirit-haunted 
Homes of true men and brave! 


Leader. But'lo, who cometh: and 
his lips 

Grave with the weight of dooms 
unknown: 


A Herald from the Grecian ships. 


Swift comes he, hot-foot to be done 
And finished. Ah, what bringeth he 
Of news or judgment? Slaves are we, 

Spoils that the Greek hath won! 


[TattuyBius, followed by some Sol- 
diers, enters from the left. 


Talthybius. Thou know’st me, Hec- 
uba. Often have I crossed 
Thy plain with tidings from the Hel- 
lene host. 
“Vis: l, Lalthybitisac 
cient use 
Thou know’st me. 
bear thee news. 
Hecuba. Ah me, ’tis here, ’tis here, 
Women of Troy, our long embosomed 
fear! 
Talthybius. The lots are cast, if 
that it was ye feared. 
Hecuba. What lord, what land. 
s-. » Ah me, 
Phthia or Thebes, or sea-worn Thes- 
saly? 
Talthybius. Each hath her own. 
Ye go not in one herd. 
Hecuba. Say then what lot hath 
any? What of joy 
Falls, or can fall on any child of Troy? 
Talthybius. I know: but make thy 
questions severally. 
Hecuba. My stricken one must be 
Still first. Say how Cassandra’s por- 
tion lies. 
Talthybius. Chosen from all for 
Agamemnon’s prize! 
Hecuba. How, for his Spartan bride 
A tirewoman? For Helen’s sister’s 
pride? 
Talthybius. Nay, nay: a bride her- 
self, for the King’s bed. 
Hecuba. The sainted of Apollo? 
And her own 
Prize that God promiséd 


. . Nay, of an- 


And I come to 
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Out of the golden clouds, her virgin 
erownt:  ; 
Talthybius. He loved her for that 
same strange holiness. 
Hecuba. Daughter, away, away, 
Cast all away, 
The haunted Keys, the lonely stole’s 


array 
That kept thy body like a sacred 

place! 
Talthybius. Is’t not rare fortune 


that the King hath smiled 
On such a maid? 
Hecuba. What of that other child 
Ye reft from me but now? 
Talthybius (speaking with some con- 


straint). Polyxena? Or what 
child meanest thou? 
Hecuba. The same. What man 


now hath her, or what doom? 
Talthybius. She rests apart, to 
watch Achilles’ tomb. 

Hecuba. To watch a tomb? My 
daughter? Whatis this? . . 
Speak, Friend?) What fashion of the 

laws of Greece? 
Talthybius. Count thy maid hap- 
py! She hath naught of ill 
To fear . 
Hecuba. What meanest thou? She 
liveth still? 
Talthybius. I mean, she hath one 
toil that holds her free 
From all toil else. 
Hecuba. What of Andromache, 
Wife of mine iron-hearted Hector, 
where 
Journeyeth she? 
Talthybius. Pyrrhus, Achilles’ son, 
hath taken her. 
Hecuba. And I, whose slave am I, 
The shaken head, the arm that creep- 
eth by, 
Staff-crutchéd, like to fall? 


Talthybius. Odysseus, Ithaca’s 
king, hath thee for thrall. 
Hecuba. Beat, beat the crownless 
head: 
Rend the cheek till the tears run red! 
A lying man! and a pitiless 
Shall be lord of me, a heart full-flown 
With scorn of righteousness: 
O heart of a beast where law is none, 
Where all things change so that lust 
be fed, 
The oath and the deed, the right and 
the wrong, 
Even the hate of the forkéd tongue: 
Even the hate turns and is cold, 
False as the love that was false of old! 


O Women of Troy, weep for me! 
Yea, | am gone: I am gone my ways. 
Mine is the crown of misery 

The bitterest day of all our days. 
Leader. ‘Thy fate thou knowest, 

Queen: but I know not 
What lord of South or North has won 
my lot. 
Talthybius. Go, seek Cassandra, 
men! Make your best speed, 

That I may leave her with the King, 

and lead 

These others to their divers lords. 

. . . Ha, there! 

What means that sudden light? Is 

it the flare 

Of torches? 

[Light is seen shining through the crev- 
ices of the second hut on the right. 
He moves towards 1t. 

Would they fire their prison rooms, 

Or how, these dames of Troy?— 

’Fore God, the dooms 

Are known, and now they burn them- 

selves and die 


1 Does this bear out the picture of Odysseus given 
by Homer? 
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Rather than sail with us! How sav- 
agely 

In days like these a free neck chafes 
beneath 

Its burden! . . . Open! Open quick! 
Such death 


Were bliss to them, it may be: but 
*twill bring 
Much wrath, and leave me shamed 
before the King! 
Hecuba. There is no fire, no peril: 
tis mv child, 

Cassandra, by the breath of God made 

wild. 

[The door opens from within and Cas- 
SANDRA enters, white-robed and 
wreathed like a Priestess, a great 
torch in her hand. She is singing 
softly to herself and does not see the 
Herald or the scene before her. 

[Strophe. 
Cassandra. Lift, lift it high: 
Give it to mine hand! 
Lo, I bear a flame 
Unto God! I praise his name. 
I light with a burning brand 
This sanctuary. 


Blesséd is he that shall wed, 
And blesséd, blesséd am I 
In Argos: a bride to lie 

With a king in a king’s bed. 


Hail, O Hymen red, 
O Torch that makest one! 
Weepest thou, Mother mine own? 

Surely thy cheek is pale 

With tears, tears that wail 
For a land and a father dead. 
But I go garlanded: 

I am the Bride of Desire: 
Therefore my torch is borne— 
Lo, the lifting of morn, 

Lo, the leaping of fire!— 


For thee, O Hymen bright, 
For thee, O Moon of the Deep, 
So Law hath charged, for the light 
Of a maid’s last sleep. 
[Antistrophe. 
Awake, O my feet, awake: 
Our father’s hope is won! 
Dance as the dancing skies 
Over him, where he lies 
Happy beneath the sun! . 
Lo, the Ring that I make . 
[She makes a circle round her with a 
torch, and visions appear to her. 
Apollo! <i . Ah, sirethou? 
O shrine in the laurels cold, 
I bear thee still, as of old, 
Mine incense! Be near to me now. 
[She waves the torch as though bearing 
incense. 
O Hymen, Hymen fleet: 
Quick torch that makest one! .. . 
How? Am I still alone? 
Laugh as I laugh, and twine 
In the dance, O Mother mine: 
Dear feet, be near my feet! 


Come, greet ye Hymen, greet 
Hymen with songs of pride: 

Sing to him loud and long, 

Cry, cry, when the song 
Faileth, for joy of the bride! 


O Damsels girt in the gold 
Of Ilion, cry, cry ye, 

For him that is doomed of old 
To be lord of me! 


Leader. O hold the damsel, lest 
her trancéd feet 
Lift her afar, Queen, toward the Hel- 
lene fleet! 
Hecuba. O Fire, Fire, where men 
make marriages 
Surely thou hast thy lot; but what 
are these 
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Thou bringest flashing? Torches sav- 


age-wild 

And far from mine old dreams.—Alas, 
my child, 

How little dreamed I then of wars or 
red 


Spears of the Greek to lay thy bridal 
bed! 

Give me thy brand; it hath no holy 
blaze 

Thus in thy frenzy flung. Nor all thy 
days 

Nor all thy griefs have changed them 
yet, nor learned 

Wisdom.—Ye women, bear the pine 

half burned 

To the chamber back; and let your 

drownéd eyes 

Answer the music of these bridal 
cries! 


[She takes the torch and gives it to one 
of the Women. 


Cassandra. © Mother, fill mine 
hair with happy flowers, 
And speed me forth. Yea, if my spirit 
cowers, 
Drive me with wrath! 
Loxias, 
A bloodier bride than ever Helen was 
Go I to Agamemnon, Lord most high 


So liveth 


Of (Hellas. 22 ‘shall killachim, 
mother; I 

Shall kill him, and lay waste his house 
with fire 

As he laid ours. My brethren and my 
sire 


Shall win again... 

(Checking herself) But part I must let 
be, 

And speak not. 
craveth me, 

And more than me; not the dark wan- 
derings 


Not the axe that 


Of mother-murder that my bridal 
brings, 

And all the House of Atreus down, 
down, down .« . 


Nay, I will show thee. Even now 
this town 

Is happier than the Greeks. I know 
the power 


Of God is on me: but this little hour, 

Wilt thou but listen, I will hold him 
back! 

One love, one woman’s beauty, o’er 

the track 

Of hunted Helen, made their myriads 
fall. 

And this their King so wise, who 
ruleth all, 

What wrought he? Cast out Love 
that Hate might feed: 

Gave to his brother his own child, 
his seed 

Of gladness, that a woman fled, and 
fain 

To fly for ever, should be turned 
again! 

So the days waned, and armies on 

the shore 

Of Simois stood and strove and died. 
Wherefore? 

No man had moved their landmarks; 
none had shook 

Their walléd towns.—And they whom 


Ares took, 

Had never seen their children: no 
wife came 

With gentle arms to shroud the limbs 
of them 


For burial, in astrange and angry earth 

Laid dead. And there at home, the 
same long dearth: 

Women that lonely died, and aged men 

Waiting for sons that ne’er should 
turn again, 
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Nor know their graves, nor pour 
drink-offerings, 

To still the unslakéd dust. 
the things 

The conquering Greek hath won! 

But we—what pride, 

What praise of men were sweeter’— 
fighting died 

To save our people. 
was red 

Around us, friends upbore the gentle 
dead 

Home, and dear women’s heads about 
them wound 

White shrouds, and here they sleep in 
the old ground 


These be 


And when war 


Beloved. And the rest long days 
fought on, 

Dwelling with wives and children, 
not alone 


And joyless, like these Greeks. 
And Hector’s woe, 
What is it? He is gone, and all men 


know 

His glory, and how true a heart he 
bore 

It is the gift the Greek hath brought! 
Of yore 

Men saw him not, nor knew him. Yea, 
and even 

Paris hath loved withal a child of 
heaven: 

Else had his love but been as others 
are. 

Would ye be wise, ye Cities, fly 

from war! 


Yet if war come, there is a crown in 
death 

For her that striveth well and per- 
isheth 

Unstained: to die in evil were the 
stain! 

Therefore, O Mother, pity not thy 
slain, 


Nor Troy, nor me, the bride. Thy 
direst foe 

And mine by this my wooing is 
brought low. 

Talthybius (at last breaking through 
the spell that has held him). I 
swear, had not Apollo made thee 
mad, 

Not lightly hadst thou flung this 
shower of bad 

Bodings, to speed my General o’er 


the seas! 
’Fore God, the wisdoms and the 

greatnesses 

Of seeming, are they hollow all, as 
things , 

Of naught? This son of Atreus, of 
all kings 

Most mighty, hath so bowed him to 
the love 

Of this mad maid, and chooseth her 
above 


All women! By the Gods, rude 
though I be, 

I would not touch her hand! 

Look thou; I see 

Thy lips are blind, and whatso words 
they speak, 

Praises of Troy or shamings of the 
Greek, 

I cast to the four winds! Walk at my 
side 

In peace! . . . And heaven content 


him of his bride! 


[He moves as though to go, but turns 
to Hecusa, and speaks more gent- 
ly. 

And thou shalt follow to Odysseus’ 

host 

When the word comes. 

queen thou go’st 

To serve, and gentle: so the Ithacans 

Say. 


*Tis a wise 
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Cassandra (seeing for the first time 
the Herald and all the scene). 


How fierce a slave! . . . O Heralds, 
Heralds! Yea, 

Voices of Death; and mists are over 
them 

Of dead men’s anguish, like a dia- 
dem, 


These weak abhorréd things that 
serve the hate 

Of kings and peoples. . 

To Odysseus’ gate 

My mother goeth, say’st thou? Is 
God’s word 

As naught, to me in silence minis- 
tered, 
That in this place she dies? . . . (To 
herself) No more; no more! 
Why should I speak the shame of 
them, before 

They come? ... Little he knows, 
that hard-beset 

Spirit, what deeps of woe await him 
yet; 

Till all these tears of ours and har- 
rowings 

Of Troy, by his, shall be as golden 
things. 

Ten years behind ten years athwart 
his way 

Waiting: and home, lost and unfriend- 
edoae/t, 

Why should Odysseus’ labours vex 
my breath? 

On; hasten; guide me to the house of 
Death, 

To lie beside my bridegroom! . . 

Thou Greek King, 

Who deem’st thy fortune now so high 
a thing, 

Thou dust of the earth, a lowlier bed 
I see, 

In darkness, not in light, awaiting 
thee: 


And with thee, with thee . . . there, 
where yawneth plain 


A rift of the hills, raging with winter 


rain, 
Dead ... and out-cast ... and 
makeduenaee Ltisel 


Beside my bridegroom: and the wild 
beasts cry, 
And ravin on God’s chosen! 
[She clasps her hands to her brow and 
feels the wreaths. 
O, ye wreaths! 
Ye garlands of my God, whose love 
yet breathes 
About me; shapes of joyance mys- 
tical; 
Begone! I have forgot the festival, 
Forgot the joy. Begone! I tear ye, 
so, 
From off me! . . . Cut on the swift 
winds they go. 
With flesh still clean I give them back 
to thee, 
Still white, O God, O light that lead- 
est me! 
[Turning upon the Herald. 
Where lies the galley? Whither 
shall I tread? 
See that your watch be set, your sail 
be spread. 
The wind comes quick! . . . Three 
Powers—mark me, thou!— 
There be in Hell, and one walks with 
thee now! 
Mother, farewell, and weep not! 

O my sweet 

City, my earth-clad brethren, and 
thou great 

Sire that begat us; but a space, ye 
Dead, 

And [am with you: yea, with crownéd 
head 

I come, and shining from the fires that 


feed 
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On these that slay us now, and all 
their seed! 


[She goes out, followed by TALTHYBIUS 
and the Soldiers; HeEcusa, after 
waiting for an instant motionless, 
falls to the ground. 


Leader of Chorus. The Queen, ye 


Watchers! See, she falls, she 
falls, 

Rigid without a word! O sorry 
thralls, 

Too late! And will ye leave her 
downstricken, 

A woman, and so old? Raise her 
again! 


[Some women go to Hecusa, but she re- 
fuses their aid and speaks without 
rising. 

Hecuba. Let lie... the love we 
seek not is no love... 

This ruined body! Is the fall thereof 

Too deep for all that now is over 
me 

Of anguish, and hath been, and yet 
shall be? 

Ye Godse... « Alas! 
things so weak 

For aid? Yet there is something that 
doth seek, 

Crying, for God, when one of us hath 
woe. 

O, I will think of things gone long ago 

And weave them to a song, like one 


Why cali on 


more tear 

In the heart of misery. . . . All kings 
we were; 

And I must wed a king. And sons I 
brought 


My lord King, many sons... 
that were naught; 

But high strong princes, of all Troy 
the best. 


nay, 


Hellas nor Troas nor the garnered 


East 

Held such a mother! 
things beneath 

The Argive spear I saw cast down in 
death, 

And shore these tresses at the dead 
men’s feet. 

Yea, and the gardener of my garden 

great, 

It was not any noise of him nor tale 

I wept for; these eyes saw him, when 
the pale 

Was broke, and there at the altar 
Priam fell 

Murdered, and round him all his 
citadel 

Sacked. And my daughters, virgins 
of the fold, 

Meet to be brides of mighty kings, 
behold, 

* Twas for the Greek I bred them! All 


And all these 


are gone; 

And no hope left, that I shall look 
upon 

Their faces any more, nor they on 
mine. 

And now my feet tread on the ut- 

most line: 

An old, old slave-woman, I pass be- 
low 

Mine enemies’ gates; and whatso task 
they know 

For this age basest, shall be mine; 
the door, 

Bowing, to shut and open... . I 
that bore 

Hector! . . . and meal to grind, and 


this racked head 

Bend to the stones after a royal bed; 

Torn rags about me, aye, and under 
them 

Torn flesh; ’twill make a woman sick 
for shame! 
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Woe’s me; and all that one man’s 
arms might hold 

One woman, what long seas have o’er 
me rolled 

And roll for ever! . 
whose white 

Soul laughed amid the laughter of 
God’s light, 


. . O my child, 


Cassandra, what hands and. how 
strange a day 

Have loosed thy zone! And thou, 
Polyxena, 

Where art thou? And my sons? Not 
any seed 

Of man nor woman now shall help 
my need 

Why raise me any more? What 

hope have I 

To hold me? Take this slave that 


once trod high 
In Ilion; cast her on her bed of 


clay 

Rock-pillowed, to lie down, and pass 
away 

Wasted with tears. And whatso man 
they call 


Happy, believe not ere the last day 
fall! 
[Strophe. 
Chorus. O Muse, be near me now, 
and make 
A strange song for Ilion’s sake, 
Till a tone of tears be about mine ears 
And out of my lips a music break 
For Troy, Troy, and the end of the 
years: 
When the wheels of the Greek 
above me pressed, 
And the mighty horse-hoofs beat 
my breast; 
And all around were the Argive spears 
A towering Steed! of golden rein— 
O gold without, dark steel within !— 


1Look up the story of the wooden horse, 


Ramped in our gates; and all the plain 
Lay silent where the Greeks had 
been. 
And acry broke from all the folk 
Gathered above on Ilion’s rock: 
“Up, up, O fear is over now! 
To Pallas, who hath saved us liv- 
ing, 
To Pallas bear this victory-vow!”’ 
Then rose the old man from his room, 
The merry damsel left her loom, 
And each bound death about his brow 
With minstrelsy and high thanks- 
giving! 
[Antistrophe. 
O, swift were all in Troy that day, 
And girt them to the portal-way, 
Marvelling at that mountain Thing 
Smooth-carven, where the Argives 
lay, 
And wrath, and Ilion’s vanquish- 
ing: 
Meet gift for her that spareth not, 
Heaven’s yokeless Rider. Up they 
brought 
Through the steep gates her offering: 
Like some dark ship that climbs the 
shore 
On straining cables, up, where 
stood 
Her marble throne, her hallowed floor, 
Who lusted for her people’s blood. 


A very weariness of joy 

Fell with the evening over Troy: 

And lutes of Afric mingled there 

With Phrygian songs: and many 

a maiden, 

With white feet glancing light as air, 

Made happy music through the 
gloom: 

And fires on many an inward room 

All night broad-flashing, flung their 
glare 
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On laughing eyes and slumber- 
laden. 

A Maiden. 

ers there 
To Artemis, and glorying sang 

Her of the Hills, the Maid most fair, 
Daughter of Zeus: and, lo, there 

rang 

A shout out of the dark, and fell 
Deathlike from street to street, and 

made 

A silence in the citadel: 

And a child cried, as if afraid, 

And hid him in his mother’s veil. 
Then stalked the Slayer from his 

den, 

The hand of Pallas served her well! 
O blood, blood of Troy was deep 
About the streets and altars then: 

And in the wedded rooms of sleep, 
Lo, the desolate dark alone, 

And headless things, men stumbled 
on. 

And forth, lo, the women go, 

The crown of War, the crown of Woe, 

To bear the children of the foe 
And weep, weep, for Ilion! 

[As the song ceases a chariot is seen 
approaching from the town, laden 
with spoils. On it sits a mourning 
Woman with a child in her arms. 
Leader. Lo, yonder on the heapéd 

crest 
Of a Greek wain, Andromache, 
As one that o’er an unknown sea 

Tosseth; and on her wave-borne 

breast 

Her loved one clingeth, Hector’s child, 


I was among the danc- 


Astyanax . . . O most forlorn 
Of women, whither go’st thou, 
borne 
’Mid Hector’s bronzen arms, and 
piled 


Spoils of the dead, and pageantry 


Of them that hunted Ilion down? 
Aye, richly thy new lord shall crown 
The mountain shrines of Thessaly! 
[Strophe 1. 
Andromache. Forth to the Greek 
I go, 
Driven as a beast is driven. 
Hec. Woe, woe! 
And. Nay, mine is woe: 
Woe to none other given, 
And the song and the crown therefor! 
Hec. O Zeus! 


And. He hates thee sore! 
Hec. Children! 
And. No more, no more 


To aid thee: their strife is striven! 
[Antistrophe I. 
Hecuba. Troy, Troy is gone! 
And. Yea,and hertreasure parted. 
Hec. Gone, gone, mine own 
Children, the noble-hearted! 
And. Sing sorrow... . 
Hee. For me, for me! 
And. Sing for the Great City, 
That falleth, falleth to be 
A shadow, a fire departed. 
[Strophe 2. 
Andromache. Come to me, O my 
lover! 
Hec. Thedark shroudeth him over, 
My flesh, woman, not thine, not thine! 
And. Make of thine arms my cover! 
[Antistrophe 2. 
Hecuba. © thou whose wound 
was deepest, 
Thou that my children keepest, 
Priam, Priam, O age-worn King, 
Gather me where thou sleepest. 
[Strophe 3. 
Andromache (her hands upon her 
heart). O here is the deep of de- 
sire, 
Hec. (How? And 


woe?) 


is this not 
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And. Fora city burned with fire; 

Hec. (It beateth, blow on blow.) 

And. God’s wrath for Paris, thy 
son, that he died not long ago: 


Who sold for his evil love 
Troy and the towers thereof: 
Therefore the dead men lie 
Naked, beneath the eye 
Of Pallas, and vultures croak 
And flap for joy: 
So Love hath laid his yoke 
On the neck of Troy! 
[Antistrophe 3. 
Hecuba. O mine own land, my 
home, 
And. (I weep for thee, left for- 
lorn,) 
Hec. See’st thou what endis come? 
And. (And the house where my 
babes were born.) 
Hec. A desolate Mother we leave, 
O children, a City of scorn: 


Even as the sound of a song 
Left by the way, but long 
Remembered, a tune of tears 
Falling where no man hears, 
In the old house, as rain, 
For things loved of yore: 
But the dead hath lost his pain 
And weeps no more. 
Leader. How sweet are tears to 
them in bitter stress, 
And sorrow, and all the songs of 
heaviness. 
Andromache. Mother of him of 
old, whose mighty spear 
Smote Greeks like chaff, see’st thou 
what things are here? 
Hecuba. 1 see God’s hand, that 
buildeth a great crown 
For littleness, and hath cast the 
mighty down. 


Andromache. I and my babe are 
driven among the droves 
Of plundered cattle. O, when for- 
tune moves 
So swift, the high heart like a slave 
beats low. 
Hecuba. ’Tis fearful to be helpless. 
Men but now 
Have taken Cassandra, and I strove 
in vain. 
Andromache. Ah, woe is me; hath 
Ajax come again? 
But other evil yet is at thy gate. 
Hecuba. Nay, Daughter, beyond 
number, beyond weight 
My evils are! Doom raceth against 
doom. 
Andromache. Polyxena across 
Achilles’ tomb 
Lies slain, a gift flung to the dream- 
less dead. 
Hecuba. My sorrow!. . .’Tis but 
what Talthybius said: 
So plain a riddle, and I read it not. 
Andromache. I saw her lie, and 
stayed this chariot; 
And raiment wrapt on her dead limbs, 
and beat 
My breast for her. 


Hecuba (to herself). O the foul sin 


of it! 
The wickedness! My child. My 
child! Again 
I cry to thee. How cruelly art thou 
slain! 
Andromache. She hath died her 


death, and howso dark it be, 
Her death is sweeter than my misery. 
Hecuba. Death cannot be what 
Life is, Child; the cup 
Of Death is empty, and Life hath al- 
ways hope. 
Andromache. O Mother, having 
ears, hear thou this word 
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Fear-conquering, till thy heart as 
mine be stirred 

With joy. To die is only not to be; 

And better to be dead than grievously 

Living. They have no pain, they 
ponder not 

Their own wrong. But the living that 
is brought 

From joy to heaviness, his soul doth 
roam, 

As in a desert, lost, from its old home. 

Thy daughter lieth now as one un- 
born, 

Dead, and naught knowing of the 
lust and scorn 

That slew her. And 1... long 
since I drew my bow 

Straight at the heart of good fame; 
and I know 

My shaft hit; and for that am I the 
more 

Fallen from peace. 
praise us for, 

I loved for Hector’s sake, and sought 
to win. 

I knew that alway, be there hurt 
therein 

Or utter innocence, to roam abroad 

Hath ill report for women; so I 
trod 

Down the desire thereof, and walked 
my way 

In mine own garden. And light words 
and gay 

Parley of women never passed my 
door. 

The thoughts of mine own heart... 
I craved no more... . 

Spoke with me, and I was happy. 
Constantly 

I brought fair silence and a tranquil 
eye 

For Hector’s greeting, and watched 
well the way 


All that men 


Of living, where to guide and where 

obey. 
And, lo! some rumour of this peace, 

being gone 

Forth to the Greek, hath cursed me. 
Achilles’ son, 

So soon as I was taken, for his thrall 

Chose me. I shall do service in the 
hall 

Of them that slew . . 
I thrust aside 

Hector’s beloved face, and open wide 


. How? Shall 


My heart to this new lord? Oh, I 
should stand 
A traitor to the dead! And if my 


hand 

And flesh shrink from him. . . lo, 
wrath and despite 

O’er all the house, and I a slave! 


One night, 

One night . . . aye, men have said 
it... maketh tame 

A woman in a man’s arms. ...O 


shame, shame! 

What woman’s lips can so forswear 
her dead, 

And give strange kisses in another’s 
bed? 

Why, not a dumb beast, not a colt 
will run 

In the yoke untroubled, when her 
mate 1s gone— 

A thing not in God’s image, dull, un- 
moved 

Of reason. 
loved, 

That, being mine, wast all in all to 
me, 

My prince, my wise one,O my maj- 
esty 

Of valiance! 
ever come 

Near me, when thou from out my 
father’s home 


O my Hector! best be- 


No man’s touch had 
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Didst lead me and make me thine. 
And thou art dead, 
And I war-flung to slavery and the 
bread 
Of shame in Hellas, over bitter seas! 
What knoweth she of evils like to 
these, 
That dead Polyxena, thou weepest 
for? 
There liveth not in my life any more 
The hope that others have. Nor will 
I tell 
The lie to mine own heart, that aught 
is well 
OP shall) bétwell! ce.» Yety-O, to 
dream were sweet! 
Leader. Thy feet have trod the 
pathway of my feet, 
And thy clear sorrow teacheth me 
mine own. 
Hecuba. Lo, yonder ships: I ne’er 
set foot on one, 
But tales and pictures tell, when over 
them 
Breaketh a storm not all too strong 
to stem, 
Each man strives hard, the tiller 
gripped, the mast 
Manned, the hull baled, to face it: 
till at last 
Too strong breaks the o’erwhelming 
sea: lo, then . 
They cease, and yield them up as 
broken men 
To fate and the wild waters. Even so 
I in my many sorrows bear me low, 
Nor curse, nor strive that other 
things may be. 
The great wave rolled from God hath 
conquered me. 
But, O, let Hector and the fates 
that fell 
On Hector, sleep. Weep forhim ne’er 
so well, 


Thy weeping shall not wake him. 
Honour thou 

The new lord that is set above thee 
now, 

And make of thine own gentle piety 


A prize to lure his heart. So shalt 
thou be 

A strength to them that love us, and 
—God knows, 

It may be—rear this babe among his 
foes, 

My Hector’s child, to manhood and 
great aid 

For Ilion. So her stones may yet be 
laid 

One on another, if God will, and 
wrought 

Again to acity! Ah, how thought to 
thought 

Still beckons! . . . But what minion 


of the Greek 
Is this that cometh, with new words 
to speak? 


[Enter Tattuysius with a band of 
Soldiers. He comes forward slowly 
and with evident disqutet. 


Talthybius. Spouse of the noblest 
heart that beat in Troy, 


Andromache, hate me not! ’Tis not 
in joy 

I tell thee. But the people and the 
Kings 


Have with one voice... 
Andromache. Whatisit? Evil things 
Are on thy lips! 
Talthybius. Tis ordered, this child 


te Oh, 
How can I tell her of it? 
Andromache. Doth he not go 


With me, to the same master? 
Talthybius. There is none 
In Greece, shall e’er be master of thy 
son. 
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Andromache. How? Willthey leave 
him here to build again 


The wreck? ... 
Talthybius. I know not how to 
tell thee plain! 
Andromache. Thou hast a gentle 
heart . . . if it be ill, 
And not good, news thou hidest! 
Talthybius. Tis their will 


Thy son shall die. . . . The whole 
vile thing is said 
Now! 
Andromache. Oh, I could have 
borne mine enemy’s bed! 
Talthybius. And speaking in the 
council of the host 
Odysseus hath prevailed— 
Andromache. O lost! lost! lost! ... 
Forgive me! Itis not easy... 
Talthybius. . oe Uhattherson 
Of one so perilous be not fostered on 
To manhood— 
Andromache. 
counsel fall 
On his own sons! 
Talthybius.. . . But 
crested wall 
Of Troy be dashed, and die.. . . Nay, 
let the thing 
Be done. Thou shalt be wiser so. 
Nor cling 
So fiercely to him. Suffer as a brave 
Woman in bitter pain; nor think to 
have 
Strength which thou hast not. Look 
about thee here! 
Canst thou see help, or refuge any- 
where? 
Thy land is fallen and thy lord, and 
thou 
A prisoner and alone, one woman; 
how 
Canst battle against us? For thine 
own good 


God; may his own 


from this 


I would not have thee strive, nor 
make ill blood 

And shame about thee. . 
move thy lips 

In silence there, to cast upon the 


. . Ah, nor 


ships 

Thy curse! One word of evil to the 
host, 

This babe shall have no burial, but be 
tossed 

Naked. . . . Ah, peace! And bear 


as best thou may, 

War’s fortune. Sothou shalt not go 
thy way 

Leaving this child unburied!; nor the 
Greek 

Be stern against thee, if thy heart be 
meek! 

Andromache (to the child). Go, die, 
my best-beloved, my cherished 
one, 

In fierce men’s hands, leaving me 
here alone. 
Thy father was too valiant; that is 
why 
They slay thee! Other children, like 
to die, 
Might have been spared for that. 
But on thy head 
His good is turned to evil. 
O thou bed 
And bridal; O the joining of the hand, 
That led me long ago to Hector’s 
land 
To bear, O not a lamb for Grecian 
swords 
To slaughter, but a Prince o’er all the 
hordes 
Enthroned of wide-flung Asia. . . . 
Weepest thou? 
Nay, why, my little one? Thou canst 
not know. 
1It was the Greeks’ belief that the ghosts of the un- 


buried dead were doomed to wander eternally about 
the earth and never find rest. 
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And Father will not come; he will not 
come; 

Not once, the great spear flashing, 
and the tomb 


Riven to set thee free! Not one of 
all 
His brethren, nor the might of Ilion’s 
wall. 
How shall it be? One horrible 
spring . . . deep, deep 


Down. And thy neck . . . Ah God, 
so cometh sleep! ... 

And none to pity thee! . 
little thing 

That curlest in my arms, what sweet 
scents cling 

All round thy neck! 
it be 

All nothing, that this bosom cradled 
thee 

And fostered; all the weary nights, 
wherethrough 

I watched upon thy sickness, till I 
grew 

Wasted with watching? 
This one time; 

Not ever again. Put up thine arms, 
and climb 

About my neck: now, kiss me, lips 
COmlIps wea. 

O, ye have found an anguish that 

outstrips 

All tortures of the East, ye gentle 
Greeks! 

Why will ye slay this innocent, that 
seeks 

No wrong? ...O Helen, Helen, 
thou ill tree 

That Tyndareus planted, who shall 
deem of thee 

As child of Zeus? O, thou hast drawn 
thy breath 

From many fathers, Madness, Hate, 
red Death, 


.. Thou 


Belovéd; can 


Kiss me. 


And every rotting poison of the sky! 

Zeus knows thee not, thou vampire, 
draining dry. 

Greece and the world! God hate thee 
and destroy, 

That with those beautiful eyes hast 
blasted Troy, 

And made the far-famed plains a 
waste withal. 

Quick! take him: drag him: cast 
him from the wall, 

If cast ye will! Tear him, ye beasts, 
be swift! 
God hath undone me, and I cannot 
lift 
One hand, one hand, to save my child 
from death .. . 
O, hide my head for shame: fling me 
beneath 
Your galleys’ benches! . . . 
[She swoons: then half-rising. 
Quick: I must begone 
To the bridal. . . . I ‘have lost my 
child, my own! 
[The Soldiers close round her. 
Leader. O Troy ill-starred; for one 
strange woman, one 
Abhorréd kiss, how are thine hosts 
undone! 

Talthybius (bending over ANDROM- 
ACHE and gradually taking the 
Child from her). Come, Child: 
let be that clasp of love 

Outwearied! Walk thy ways with 
me, 

Up to the crestea tower, above 

Thy father’s wall . . . Where they 

decree 
Thy soul shall perish—Hold him: 
hold !— 

Would God some other man might 
ply 

These charges, one of duller mould, 

And nearer to the iron than I! 
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Hecuba. O Child, they rob us of 

our own, 

Child of my Mighty One outworn: 
Ours, ours thou art!—Can aught be 
_ done 

Of deeds, can aught of pain be 

borne, 
To aid thee?—Lo, this beaten head, 
This bleeding bosom! These I spread 
As gifts to thee. I can thus much. 
Woe, woe for Troy, and woe for 
thee! 
What fall yet lacketh, ere we touch 
The last dead deep of misery? 


[The Child, who has started back from 
TaLTHYBIUS, 15 taken up by one 
of the Soldiers and borne back to- 
wards the city, while ANDROMACHE 
is set again on the Chariot and driven 


off towards the ships. TALTHYBIUS 
goes with the Child. 

[Strophe r. 
Chorus. In Salamis, filled with the 


foaming 
Of billows and murmur of bees, 
Old Telamon stayed from his roaming, 
Long ago, on a throne of the seas; 
Looking out on the hills olive-laden, 
Enchanted, where first from the 
earth 
The grey-gleaming fruit of the Maiden 
Athena had birth; 
A soft grey crown for a city 
Beloved, a City of Light: 
Yet he rested not there, nor had pity, 
But went forth in his might, 
Where Heracles wandered, the lonely 
Bow-bearer, and lent him his hands 
For the wrecking of one land only, 
Of Ilion, Ilion only, 
Most hated of lands! 
[Antistrophe 1. 
Of the bravest of Hellas he made him 


A ship-folk, in wrath for the Steeds, 
And sailed the wide waters, and stayed 
him 
At last amid Simois’ reeds; 
And the oars beat slow in the river, 
And the long ropes held in the 
strand, 
And he felt for his bow and his quiver, 
The wrath of his hand. 
And the old king died; and the towers 
That Phcebus had builded did 
fall 
And his wrath, as a flame that de- 
vours, . 
Ran red over all; 
And the fields and the woodlands lay 
blasted, 
Long ago. 
Sire 
Uplifted his hand and downcast it 
On the wall of the Dardan, down- 
east ut 
As a sword and as fire. 


[Strophe 2. 


Yea, twice hath the ° 


In vain, all in vain, 

O thou ’mid the wine-jars golden 
That movest in delicate joy, 
Ganymédés, child of Troy, 

The lips of the Highest drain 
The cup in thine hand upholden: 
And thy mother, thy mother that bore 
thee, 

Is wasted with fire and torn; 

And the voice of her shores is 
heard, 
Wild, as the voice of a bird, 

For lovers and children before thee 
Crying, and mothers outworn. 
And the pools of thy bathing are per- 

ished, 

And the wind-strewn ways of thy 
feet: 

Yet thy face as aforetime is cherished 

Of Zeus, and the breath of it sweet; 
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Yea, the beauty of Calm is upon it 
In houses at rest and afar. 
But thy land, He hath wrecked and 
o’erthrown it 

In the wailing of war. 

[Antistrophe 2. 
O Love, ancient Love, 

Of old to the Dardan given; 
Love of the Lords of the Sky; 
How didst thou lift us high 

In Ilion, yea, and above 
All cities, as wed with heaven! 
For Zeus—O leave it unspoken: 

But alas for the love of the Morn; 
Morn of the milk-white wing, 
The gentle, the earth-loving, 

That shineth on battlements broken 

In Troy, and a people forlorn!: 

And, lo, in her bowers Tithdnus, 
Our brother, yet sleeps as of old: 
O, she too hath loved us and known 
us, 

And the Steeds of herstar, flashing 
gold, 

Stooped hither and bore him above 
US; 

Then blessed we the Gods in our 
joy. 

But all that made them to love us 
Hath perished from Troy. 


[As the song ceases, the King MENE- 
Laus enters, richly armed and fol- 
lowed by a bodyguard of Soldters. 
He is a prey to violent and conflicting 
emotions. 


Menelatis. How bright the face of 

heaven, and how sweet 

The air this day, that layeth at my 
feet 

The woman that I... Nay: ’twas 
not for her 

I came. ’Iwas for the man, the 
cozener 


And thief, that ate with me and stole 
away | 
My bride. But Paris lieth, this long 
day, 
By God’s grace, under the horse- 
hoofs of the Greek, 
And round him all hisland. And now 
I seek .. 
Curse her! I scarce can speak the 
name she bears, 
That was my wife. 
prisoners 
They keep her, in these huts, among 
the hordes 
Of numbered slaves.—The host whose 
labouring swords 
Won her, have given her up to me, to 
fll 
My pleasure; perchance kill her, or 
not kill, 
But lead her home.—Methinks I have 
foregone 
The slaying of Helen here in Ilion... 
Over thelong seas I will bear her back, 
And there, there, cast her out to 
whatso wrack 
Of angry death they may devise, who 
know 
Their dearest dead for her in Ilion.— 
Ho! 
Ye soldiers! 
where 
She croucheth! Grip the long blood- 
reeking hair, 
And drag her to mine eyes... . 
[Controlling himself. 
And when there come 
Fair breezes, my long ships shall bear 
her home. 


Here with the 


Up into the chambers 


[The Soldiers go to force open the door 
of the second hut on the left. 


Hecuba. Thou deep Base of the 
World, and thou high: Throne 
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Above the World, whoe’er thou art, 
unknown 

And hard of surmise, Chain of Things 
that be, 

Or Reason of our Reason; God, to 
thee 

I lift my praise, seeing the silent 
road 

That bringeth justice ere the end be 
trod 

To all that breathes and dies. 

Menelatis (turning). Ha, who is 

there 

That prayeth heaven, and in so 
strange a prayer? 


Hecuba. I bless thee, Menelaiis, I 
bless thee, 
If thou wilt slay her! Only fear to 
see 


Her visage, lest she snare thee and 
thou fall! 

She snareth strong men’s eyes; she 
snareth tall 

Cities; and fire from out her eateth up 


Houses. Such magic hath she, as a 
cup 
Of death! . . . Do I not know her? 


Yea, and thou, 
And these that lie around, do they 
not know? 


[The Soldiers return from the hut and 
stand aside to let HELEN pass be- 
tween She comes through 
them, gentle and unafraid, there 1s 
no disorder in her raiment. 


Helen. King Menelaiis, thy first 
deed might make 
A woman fear. Into my chamber 


them. 


brake 
Thine arméd men, and lead me wrath- 
fully. 
Methinks, almost, I know thou 
hatest me. 


Yet I would ask thee, what decree is 
gone 
Forth for my life or death? 
MENELAUS (struggling with his 
emotion). There was not one 
That scrupled for thee. All, all with 
one will 
Gave thee to me, whom thou hast 
wronged, to kill! 
Helen. And is it granted that I 
speak, or no, 
In answer to them ere I die, to show 
I die most wronged and innocent? 
Menelats. I seek 
To kill thee, woman; not to hear thee 
speak! 
Hecuba. O hear her! She must never 
die unheard, 
King Menelaiis! 
word 
To speak in answer! All the wrong 
she wrought 
Away from thee, in Troy, thou know- 
est not. 
The whole tale set together is a death 
Too sure; she shall not scape thee! 


And give me the 


Menelaiis. Tis but breath 
And time. For thy sake, Hecuba, if 
she need 
To speak, I grant the prayer. I have 
no heed 
Nor mercy—let her know it well— 
for her! 


Helen. It may be that, how false or 
true soe’er 
Thou deem me, I shall win no word 
from thee. 
So sore thou holdest me thine enemy. 
Yet I will take what words I think thy 
heart 
Holdeth of anger: and in even part 
Set my wrong and thy wrong, and all 
that fell. 
[Pointing to HECUBA. 
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She cometh first, who bare the seed 


and well 

Of springing sorrow, when to life she 
brought 

Paris: and that old King, who 


quenchéd not 
Quick in the spark, ere yet he woke 


to slay, 

The firebrand’s image.—But enough: 
a day 

Came, and this Paris judged beneath 
the trees 


Three Crowns of Life, three diverse 
Goddesses. 

The gift of Pallas was of War, to lead 

His East in conquering battles, and 
make bleed 

The hearths of Hellas. 
Throne— 

If majesties he craved—to reign alone 

From Phrygia to the last realm of the 
West. 

And Cypris, 1f he deemed her love- 
liest, 

Beyond all heaven, made dreams 
about my face 

And for her grace gave me. And, lo! 
her grace 

Was judged the fairest, and she stood 
above 

Those twain.—Thus was I loved, and 
thus my love 

Hath holpen Hellas. No fierce East- 
ern crown 

Is o’er your hands, no spear hath cast 
them down. 

O, it was well for Hellas! But for me 

Most ill; caught up and sold across 
the sea 

For this my beauty; yea, dishonouréd 

For that which else had been about 
my head 

A crown of honour. . 
thy thought; 


Hera held a 


. . Ah, I see 


The first plain deed, ’tis that I an- 
swer not, 

How in the dark out of thy house I 
fed zea 

There came the Seed of Fire,! this 
woman’s seed; 

Came—O, a Goddess great walked 
with him then— 

This Alexander, Breaker-down-of- 
Men, 

This Paris, Strength-is-with-him; 
whom thou, whom— 

O false and light of heart — thou in 
thy room 

Didst leave, and spreadest sail for 
Cretan seas, 

Far, far from me! . 
strange it is! 

I ask not thee; I ask my own sad 


. . And yet, how 


thought, 

What was there in my heart, that I 
forgot 

My home and land and all I loved, 
to fly 

With a strange man? Surely it was 
not I, : 

But Cypris, there! Lay thou thy ro 
on her, 

And be more high than Zeus and bit- 
terer, 

Who o’er all other spirits hath his 
throne, 


But knows her chain must bind him. 
My wrong done 

Hath its own pardon... . 

One word yet thou hast, 

Methinks, of righteous seeming. 
When at last 

The earth for Paris oped and all was 
o’er, 

And her strange magic bound my feet 
no more, 


1 Hecuba before Paris’ birth dreamed that she gave 
birth to a firebrand. 
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Why kept I still his house, why fled 
not I 

To the Argive ships? . 
I strove to fly! 

The old Gate-Warden could have 
told thee all, 

My husband, and the watchers from 
the wall; 

It was not once they took me, with 
the rope 

Tied, and this body swung in the air, 
to grope 

Its way toward thee, from that dim 
battlement. 

Ah, husband still, how shall thy 

hand be bent 

To slay me? Nay, if Right be come 
at last, 

What shalt thou bring but comfort 
for pains past, 

And harbour for a woman  storm- 
driven: 

A woman borne away by violent 
men: 

And this one birthright of my beauty, 
this 

That might have been my glory, lo, 
1t 1s 

A stamp that God hath burned, of 
slavery! 

Alas! and if thou cravest still to be 
As one set above gods, inviolate, 
*Tis but a fruitless longing holds thee 

yet. 

Leader. O Queen, think of thy 

children and thy land, 

And break her spell! The sweet soft 
speech, the hand 

And heart so fell: it maketh me 
afraid. 


. . Ah, how 


Hecuba. Meseems her goddesses 
first cry mine aid 
Against these lying lips! ... Not 
Hera, nay, 


Nor virgin Pallas deem I such low 
clay, 

To barter their own folk, Argos and 
brave 

Athens, to be trod down, the Phryg- 
ian’s slave, 

All for vain glory and a shepherd’s 
prize 

On Ida! Wherefore should great 
Hera’s eyes 

So hunger to be fair? She doth not 
use 

To seek for other loves, being wed 
with Zeus. 

And ‘maiden *Pallass% 
strange god’s face 

Beguile her, that she craved for love- 
liness, 

Who chose from God one virgin gift 
above 

All gifts, and fleéth from the lips of 
love? 

Ah, deck not out thine.own heart’s 

evil springs 

By making spirits of heaven as brut- 
ish things 

And cruel. The wise may hear thee, 
and guess all! 

And Cypris must take ship—fan- 


. did some 


tastical! 

Sail with my son and enter at the 
gate 

To seek thee! Had she willed it, she 
had sate 


At peace in heaven, and wafted thee, 
and all 

Amyclae with thee, under Ilion’s wall. 

My son was passing beautiful, be- 

yond 

His peers; and thine own heart, that 
saw and conned 

His face, became a spirit enchanting 
thee. 

For all wild things that in mortality 
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Have being, are Aphrodité; and the 
name 

She bears in heaven is born and writ 
of them. 

Thou sawest him in gold and orient 

vest 

Shining, and lo, a fire about thy breast 

Leapt! Thou hadst fed upon such 
little things, 

Pacing thy ways in Argos. But now 
wings 

Were come! Once free from Sparta, 
and there rolled 

The Ilian glory, like broad streams of 
gold, 

To steep thine arms and splash the 
towers! How small, 

How cold that day was Menelaiis’ 
hall! 

Enough of that. 

my son 

Took thee, thou sayst, and striving. 
: wa avet notone 

In Sparta knew! No cry, no sudden 
prayer 

Rang from thy rooms that night. 
. . . Castor was there 


To hear thee, and his brother: both 


It was by force 


true men, 

Not yet among the stars! And after, 
when 

Thou camest here to Troy, and in thy 
track 


Argos and all its anguish and the rack 

Of war—Ah God!—perchance men 
told thee ‘Now 

The Greek prevails in battle’: then 
wouldst thou 

Praise Menelaiis, that my son might 
smart, 

Striving with that old image in a 
heart 

Uncertain still. Then Troy had vic- 
tories: 


And this Greek was as naught! Al- 
way thine eyes 

Watched Fortune’s eyes, to follow 
hot where she 

Led first. Thou wouldst not follow 
Honesty. 

Thy secret ropes, thy body swung 

to fall 


Far, like a desperate prisoner, from 


the wall! 

Who found thee so? When wast thou 
taken? Nay, 

Hadst thou no surer rope, no sudden 
way 

Of the sword, that any woman honest- 
souled 


Had sought long since, loving her lord 
of old? 
Often and often did-I charge thee; 
‘Go, 
My daughter; go thy ways. My sons 


will know 

New loves. I will give aid, and steal 
thee past 

The Argive watch. O give us peace 
at last, 

Us and our foes!’ But out thy spirit 
cried 

As at a bitter word. Thou hadst thy 
pride 

In Alexander’s house, and O, ’twas 
sweet 

To hold proud Easterns bowing at thy 
feet. 


They were great things to thee! . . 
And comest thou now 

Forth, and hast decked thy bosom and 
thy brow, 

And breathest with thy lord the same 
blue air, 
Thou evil heart? 

ravaged hair, 
Rent raiment, and flesh shuddering, 
and within— 


Low, low, with 
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O shame at last, not glory for thy 
sin; 

So face him if thou canst! ... Lo, 
I have done. 

Be true, O King; let Hellas bear her 


crown 

Of Justice. Slay this woman, and 
upraise 

The law for evermore: she that be- 
trays 


Her husband’s bed, let her be judged 
and die. 
Leader. Be strong, O King; give 
judgment worthily 
For thee and thy great house. Shake 
off thy long 
Reproach; not weak, but iron against 
the wrong! 
Menelatis. Fhy thought doth walk 
with mine in one intent. 
Tis sure; her heart was willing, when 


she went 

Forth to a stranger’s bed. And all 
her fair 

Tale of enchantment, ’tis a thing of 
ain 


[Turning furiously upon HELEN. 

Out, woman! There be those that 
seek thee yet 

With stones! Go, meet them. So 
shall thy long debt 

Be paid at last. And ere this night 
is o’er 

Thy dead face shall dishonour me no 
more! 

Helen (kneeling before him and em- 
bracing him). Behold, mine arms 
are wreathed about thy knees; 

Lay not upon my head the phanta- 


sles 
Of Heaven. Remember all, and slay 
me not! 
Hecuba. Remember them she mur- 


dered, them that fought 


Beside thee, and their children! Hear 
that prayer! 
Menelatis. Peace, agéd woman, 
peace! ’Tis not for her; 
She is as naught to me. 


(To the Soldiers) . . . March on 
before, 
Ye ministers, and tend her to the 
shore... 
And have some chambered galley set 
for her, 


Where she may sail the seas. 


Hecuba. If thou be there, 

I charge thee, let not her set foot 
therein! 

Menelatis. How? Shall the ship 


go heavier for her sin? 
Hecuba. A lover once, will alway 
love again. 
Menelatis. If that he loved be evil, 
he will fain 
Hate it! . . . Howbeit, thy pleasure 
shall be done. 
Some other ship shall bear her, not 
mine own... . 
Thou counsellest very well . . . And 
when we come 
To Argos, then ...O then some 
pitiless doom 
Well-earned, black as her heart! One 
that shall bind 
Once for all time the law on woman- 
kind 
Of faithfulness! . 
easy thing, 
God knoweth. But the thought 
thereof shall fling 
A chill on the dreams of women, 
though they be 
Wilder of wing and loathéd more than 
she! 
[Exit, following HELEN, who is es- 
corted by the Soldiers. 


on Lwillbéesno 


[Strophe r. 
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Chorus (Some Women). And hast 
thou turned from the Altar of 
frankincense, 

And given to the Greek thy temple 
of Ilion? 
The flame of the cakes of corn, is it 
gone from hence, 
The myrrh on the air and the 
wreathéd towers gone? 
And Ida, dark Ida, where the wild 
ivy grows, 
The glens that run as rivers from the 
summer-broken snows, 
And the Rock, is it forgotten, where 
the first sunbeam glows, 
The lit house most holy of the 
Dawn? 
[Antistrophe 1. 

Others. The sacrifice is gone and 

the sound of joy, 
The dancing under the stars and 
the night-long prayer: 
The Golden Images and the Moons 
of Troy, 
The twelve Moons and themighty 
names they bear: 
My heart, my heart crieth, O Lord 
Zeus on high, 
Were they all to thee as nothing, thou 
thronéd in the sky, 
Thronéd in the fire-cloud, where a 
City, near to die, 
Passeth in the wind and the flare? 
[Strophe 2. 

A Woman. Dear one, O husband 
mine, 

Thou in the dim dominions 
Driftest with waterless lips, 
Unburied; and me the ships 
Shall bear o’er the bitter brine, 

Storm-birds upon angry pinions, 
Where the towers of the Giants shine 
O’er Argos cloudily, 

And the riders ride by the sea. 


Others. 
Gate 
Crowd and cry, 
A multitude desolate, 
Voices that float and wait 
As the tears run dry: 
‘Mother, alone on the shore 
They drive me, far from thee: 
Lo, the dip of the oar, 
The black hull on the sea! 
Is it the Isle Immortal, 
Salamis, waits for me? 
Is it the Rock that broods 
Over the sundered floods 
Of Corinth, the ancient portal 
Of Pelops’ sovranty?’ 
[Antistrophe 2. 
Out in the waste of 


And children still in the 


A Woman. 
foam, 

Where rideth dark Menelaiis, 
Come to us there, O white 
And jagged, with wild sea-light 
And crashing of oar-blades, come, 

O thunder of God, and slay us: 
While our tears are wet for home, 
While out in the storm go we, 
Slaves of our enemy! 


Others. 
there, 
With mirror of gold, 
Decking her face so fair, 
Girl-like; and hear, and stare, 
And turn death-cold: 
Never, ah, never more 
The hearth of her home to see, 
Nor sand of the Spartan shore, 
Nor tombs where her fathers be, 
Nor Athena’s bronzen Dwelling, 
Nor the towers of Pitané; 
For her face was a dark desire 
Upon Greece, and shame like fire, 
And her dead are welling, welling, 
From red Simois to the sea! 


And, God, may Helen be 
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[TaLtuysius, followed by one or two 
Soldiers and bearing the child As- 
TYANAX dead, 15 seen approach- 
ing. 

Leader. Ah, change on change! 
Yet each one racks 
This land with evil manifold; 
Unhappy wives of Troy, behold, 
They bear the dead Astyanax, 
Our prince, whom bitter Greeks this 


hour 
Have hurled to death from Ilion’s 

tower. 
Talthybius. One galley, Hecuba, 


there lingereth yet, 

Lapping the wave, to gather the !ast 
freight 

Of Pyrrhus’ spoils for Thessaly. The 
chief 

Himself long since hath parted, much 
in grief 

For Péleus’ sake, his grandsire, whom, 
men say, 

Acastus, Pelias’ son, in war array 

Hath driven to exile. Loath enough 


before - 

Was he to linger, and now goes the 
more 

In haste, bearing Andromache, his 
prize. 


*Tis she hath charmed these tears 
into mine eyes, 

Weeping her fatherland, as o’er the 
wave 

She gazed, and speaking words to 
Hector’s grave. 

Howbeit, she prayed us that due rites 
be done 

For burial of this babe, thine Hec- 
tor’s son, 

That now from Ilion’s tower is fallen 
and dead. 

And, lo! this great bronze-fronted 
shield, the dread 


Of many a Greek, that Hector held in 
fray, 

O never in God’s name—so did she 
pray— 

Be this borne forth to hang in Péleus’ 
hall 

Or that dark bridal chamber, that the 
wall 

May hurt her eyes; but here, in Troy 
o’erthrown, 

Instead of cedar wood and vaulted 


stone, 


Be this her child’s last house. . . . 
And in thine hands 
She bade me lay him, to be swathed 


in bands 

Of death and garments, such as rest 
to thee 

In these thy fallen fortunes; seeing 
that she 


Hath gone her ways, and, for her 
master’s haste, 

May no more fold the babe unto his 
rest. 

Howbeit, so soon as he is garlanded 

And robed, we will heap earth above 
his head 

And lift our sails. 
swiftly done, 

As thou art bidden. 
thee one 

Labour. For as I passed Scamander’s 
stream 

Hard by, I let the waters run on him, 

And cleansed his wounds.—See, I 
will go forth now 

And break the hard earth for his 
grave: so thou 

And I will haste together, to set free 

Our oars at last to beat the homeward 
sea! 

[He goes out with his Soldiers, leaving 

the body of the Child in HEcuBa’s 


arms. 


«2 See all. be 


I have saved 
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Hecuba. Set the great orb of Hec- 

tor’s shield to lie 

Here on the ground. ’Tis bitter that 
mine eye 

Should see it....O ye Argives, 
was your spear 

Keen, and your hearts so low and 
cold, to fear 

This babe? ’Twas a strange murder 
for brave men! 

For fear this babe some day might 
raise again 

His fallen land! 
pride? 

While Hector fought, and thousands 
at his side, 

Ye smote us, and we perished; and 
now, now, 

When all are dead and Ilion lieth 
low, 

Ye dread this innocent! 
not 

Wisdom, that rage of fear that hath 
no thought. .. . 

Ah, what a death hath found thee, 

little one! 

Hadst thou but fallen fighting, hadst 
thou known 

Strong youth and love and all the 


Had ye so little 


I deem it 


majesty 

Of godlike kings, then had we spoken 
of thee 

As of one blesséd . . . could in any 
wise 


These days know blessedness. But 
now thine eyes 

Have seen, thy lips have tasted, but 
thy soul 

No knowledge had nor usage of the 
whole 

Rich life that lapt thee round... . 
Poor little child! 

Was it our ancient wall, the circuit 
piled 


By loving Gods, so savagely hath 
rent 

Thy curls, these little flowers inno-- 
cent 

That were thy mother’s garden, 
where she laid 

Her kisses; here, just where the bone- 
edge frayed 

Grins white above—Ah heaven, I 
will not see! 

Ye tender arms, the same dear 

mould have ye 

As his; how from the shoulder loose 
ye drop 

And weak! And dear proud lips, so 
full of hope 

And closed for ever! 
words ye said 

At daybreak, when he crept into my 
bed, 

Called me kind names, and promised: 
‘Grandmother, 

When thou art dead, I will cut close 
my hair 

And lead out all the captains to ride by 

Thy tomb.’ Why didst thou cheat 
me so? *Tis I, 

Old, homeless, childless, that for thee 
must shed 

Cold tears, so young, so miserably 
dead. 

Dear God, the pattering welcomes 

of thy feet, 

The nursing in my lap; and O, the 
sweet 

Falling asleep together! All is gone. 

How should a poet carve the funeral 
stone 

To tell thy story true? 
here 

A babe whom the Greeks feared, and 
in their fear 

Slew him.’ Aye, Greece will bless the 
tale it tells! 


What false 


‘There lieth 
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Child, they have left thee beggared 

of all else 

In Hector’s house; but one thing shalt 
thou keep, 

This war-shield bronzen-barred, 
wherein to sleep. 

Alas, thou guardian true of Hector’s 
fair 

Left arm, how art thou masterless! 
And there 

I see his handgrip printed on thy hold; 

And deep stains of the precious sweat, 
that rolled 

In battle from the brows and beard 
of him, 

Drop after drop, are writ about thy 
rim. 

Go, bring them—such poor gar- 

ments hazardous 

As these days leave. 
granted us 

Wherewith to make much pride. But 


God hath not 


allelecan: 

I give thee, Child of Troy.—O vain is 
man, 

Who glorieth in his joy and hath no 
fears: 

While to and fro the chances of the 
years 

Dance like an idiot in the wind! And 
none 

By any strength hath his own for- 
tune won. 


[During these lines several Women are 
seen approaching with garlands and 
raiment tn their hands. 


Leader. Lo these, who bear thee 
raiment harvested 
From Ilion’s slain, to fold upon the 


dead. 


[During the following scene HECUBA 
gradually takes the garments and 


wraps them about the Child. 


Hecuba. Onot in pride for speeding 


of the car 

Beyond thy peers, not for the shaft of 
war 

True aimed, as Phrygians use; not 
any prize 

Of joy for thee, nor splendor in men’s 
eyes, 

Thy father’s mother lays these of- 
ferings 

About thee, from the many fragrant 
things 

That were all thine of old. But now 
no more. 


One woman, loathed of God, hath 
broke the door 

And robbed thy treasure-house, and 
thy warm breath 

Made cold, and trod thy people down 
to death! 


Chorus (Some Women). 
Deep in the heart of me 
I feel thine hand, 
Mother: and is it he 
Dead here, our prince to be, 


And lord of the land? 


Hecuba. Glory of Phrygian rai- 
ment, which my thought 
Kept for thy bridal day with some 
far-sought 
Queen of the East, folds thee for ever- 
more. 
And thou, grey Mother, Mother- 
Shield that bore 
A thousand days of glory, thy last 
crown 
Is here. . . . Dear Hector’s shield! 
Thou shalt lie down 
Undying with the dead, and lordlier 
there 
Than all the gold Odysseus’ breast 
can bear, 
The evil and the strong! 
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Chorus (Some Women). 
Child of the Shield-bearer 
Alas, Hector’s child! 
Great Earth, the All-mother, 
Taketh thee unto her 
With wailing wild! 
Others. 
Mother of misery, 
Give Death his song. 


(Hec. Woe!) Aye and bitterly 
(Hec. Woe!) Wetooweep for thee, 
And the infinite wrong! 
[During these lines Hecusa, kneeling 
by the body, has been performing a 
funeral rite, symbolically staunching 


the dead Child’s wounds. 


Hecuba. I make thee whole; 

I bind thy wounds, O little vanished 
soul. 

This wound and this I heal with linen 
white: 

O emptiness of aid! . . . Yet let the 
rite 

Be spoken. This and .. . Nay, not 
I, but he, 

Thy father far away shall comfort 
thee! 


[She bows her head to the ground and 
remains motionless and unseeing. 
Chorus. Beat, beat thine head: 
Beat with the wailing chime 
Of hands lifted in time: 

Beat and bleed for the dead. 

Woe is me for the dead! 
Hecuba. O Women! 

Own . 2. 

[She rises bewildered, as though she had 

Seen a VISION. 


Leader. Hecuba, speak! 

Thine are we all. Oh, ere thy bosom 
breaked. i: 

Hecuba. Lo, I have seen the open 


hand of God; 


Ye, mine 


And in it nothing, nothing, save the 


rod 

Of mine affliction, and the eternal 
hate, 

Beyond all lands, chosen and lifted 
great 

For Troy! Vain, vain were prayer 


and incense-swell 

And bulls’ blood on the altars! . . 
All is well. 

Had He not turned us in His hand, 
and thrust 

Our high things low and shook our 
hills as dust, 

We had not been this splendour, and 
our wrong 

An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and heaven! 

Go, women: lay our dead 


In his low sepulchre. He hath his 
meed 

Of robing. And, methinks, but little 
care 


Toucheth the tomb, if they that 
moulder there 
Haverichencerément. ’Tis we, ’tis we, 
That dream, we living and our vanity! 
[The Women bear out the dead Child 
upon the shield, singing, when pres- 
ently flames of fire and dim forms 
are seen among the ruins of the City. 
Chorus (Some Women). Woe for 
the mother that bare thee child, 
Thread so frail of a hope so high, 
That Time hath broken: and all men 
smiled 
About thy cradle, and, passing by, 
Spoke of thy father’s majesty. 
Low, low, thou liest! 
Others. Ha! Who be these on the 
crested rock? 
Fiery hands in the dusk, and a shock 
Of torches flung! What lingereth 
still, 
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O wounded City, of unknown ill, 
Ere yet thou diest? 

Talthybius (coming out through the 
ruined wall). Ye Captains that 
have charge to wreck this keep 

Of Priam’s City, let your torches sleep 

No more! Up, fling the fire into her 
heart! 

Then have we done with Ilion, and 
may part 

In joy to Hellas from this evil land. 

And ye—so hath one word two 
faces—stand, 

Daughters of Troy, till on your ruined 
wall 

The echo of my master’s trumpet call 

In signal breaks: then, forward to the 
sea, 

Where the long ships lie waiting. 

And for thee, 

O ancient woman most unfortunate, 

Follow: Odysseus’ men be here, and 
wait 

To guide thee. . . . ’ Tis to him thou 
go’st for thrall. 

Hecuba. Ah, me! and is it come, 
the end of all, 


The very crest and summit of my 


days? 

I go forth from my land, and all its 
ways 

Are filled with fire! Bear me, O agéd 
feet, 


A little nearer: I must gaze, and greet 
My poor town ere she fall. 

Farewell, farewell! 
O thou whose breath was mighty on 


the swell 

Of orient winds, my Troy! Even 
thy name 

Shall soon be taken from thee. Lo, 
the flame 


Hath thee, and we, thy children, pass 
away 


To? slavery: aces GodiatO* Godaot 
mercy lias Nay: 

Why call I on the Gods? Thy know, 
they know, 

My prayers, and would not hear them 
long ago. 

Quick, to the flames! O, in thine 

agony, 

My Troy, mine own, take me to die 
with thee! 


[She springs toward the flames, but is 
seized and held by the Soldiers. 
Talthybius. Back! Thou art 

drunken with thy miseries, 

Poor woman!—Hold her fast, men, 

till it please 

Odysseus that she come. Shewashislot 

Chosen from all and portioned. Lose 

her not! 

[He goes to watch over the burning of 
the City. The dusk deepens. 
Chorus (Divers Women). 

Woe, woe, woe! 
Thou of the Ages, O wherefore fleést 
thou, 
Lord of the Phrygian, Father that 
made us? 
Tis we, thy children; shall no man 
aid us? 
*Tis we, thy children! 
seést thou? 
Others. He seéth, only his heart is 
pitiless; 
And the land dies: yea, she, 
She of the Mighty Cities perisheth 
citiless! 
Troy shall no more be! 
Others. Woe, woe, woe! 
Ilion shineth afar! 
Fire in the deeps thereof, 
Fire in the heights above, 
And crested walls of War! 
Others. As smoke on the wing of 
heaven 


Seést thou, 
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Climbeth and scattereth, 
Torn of the spear and driven, 
The land crieth for death: 
O stormy battlements that red fire 
hath riven, 
And the sword’s angry breath! 
[A new thought comes to HEcuBA; she 
kneels and beats the earth with her 
hands. 
[Strophe. 
Hecuba. O Earth, Earth of my 
children; hearken! and O mine 
own, 
Ye have hearts and forget not, ye in 
the darkness lying! 


Leader. Now hast thou found thy 
prayer, crying to them that are 
gone. 

Hecuba. Surely my knees are 


weary, but I kneel above your 
head; 
Hearken, O ye so silent! My hands 
beat your bed! 
Leader. 1, I am near thee; 

I kneel to thy dead to hear thee, 
Kneel to mine own in the darkness; 
O husband, hear my crying! 

Hecuba. Even as the beasts they 
drive, even as theloads they bear, 
Leader. (Pain; O pain!) 
Hecuba. We go to the house of 
bondage. Hear, ye dead, O hear! 
Leader. (Go, and come not again!) 
Hecuba. Priam, mine own Priam, 
Lying so lowly, 
Thou in thy nothingness, 
Shelterless, comfortless, 
See’st thou the thing I am? 
Know’st thou my bitter stress? 
Leader. Nay, thou art naught to 
him! 
Out of the strife there came, 
Out of the noise and shame, 
Making his eyelids dim, 


Death, the Most Holy! 

[The fire and smoke rise constantly 
higher. 

[Antistrophe. 

Hecuba. O high houses of Gods, 
beloved streets of my birth, 

Yehave found the way of the sword, 
the fiery and blood-red river! 

Leader. Fall, and men shall forget 
you! Ye shall lie in the gentle 
earth. 

Hecuba. The dust as smoke riseth; 
it spreadeth wide its wing; 

It maketh me as a shadow, and my 

City a vanished thing! 

Leader. Out on the smoke she 
goeth, 

And her name no man knoweth; 
And the cloud is northward, south- 
ward; Troy is gone for ever! 

[A great crash 1s heard, and the Wall is 

lost in smoke and darkness. 

Hecuba. Ha! Marked ye? Heard 
ye? Thecrash of the towers that 
fall! 

Leader. Allis gone! 

Hecuba. Wrath in the earth and 
quaking and a flood that sweep- 
eth all, 

Leader. And passeth on! 

[The Greek trumpet sounds. 
Hecuba. Farewell!—O spirit grey, 
Whatso is coming, 

Fail not from under me. 

Weak limbs, why tremble ye? 

Forth where the new long day 

Dawneth to slavery! 

- Chorus. Farewell from parting lips, 

Farewell!—Come, I and thou, 

Whatso may wait us now, 

Forth to the long Greek ships 

And the sea’s foaming. 

[The trumpet sounds again, and the 

Women go out in the darkness. 
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A DOLL’S HOUSE 


HeEnrRIK IBSEN 
Translated by William Archer 


CHARACTERS 


TorvaLp HeELmer. 

Nora, Ais wife. 

Docror Rank. 

Mrs. LINDEN. 

Nits Krocsrap. 

Tue Hertmers’ THREE CHILDREN. 

ANNA, their nurse. 

A Matp-sEeRVANT (ELLEN). 

A Porter. 

The action passes in Helmer’s house (a flat), in 
Christiania. 


ACT FIRST 


A room, comfortably and tastefully, but 
not expensively, furnished. In the 
back, on the right, a door leads to the 
hall; on the left another door leads to 
HELMER’S study. Between the two 
doors a pianoforte. In the middle of 
the left wall a door, and nearer the 
front a window. Near the window 
a round table with arm-chairs and a 
small sofa. Inthe right wall, somewhat 
to the back, a door, and against the 
same wall, further forward, a porcelain 
stove; in front of it a couple of arm- 
chairs and a rocking-chair. Between 
the stove and the side-doorasmalltable. 
Engravings on the walls. A what- 
not with china and bric-a-brac. A 
small bookcase filled with handsomely 
bound books. Carpet. A fire in the 
stove. It is a winter day. 

A bell rings in the hall outside. Pres- 
ently the outer door of the flat is 
heard to open. Then Nora enters, 
humming gaily. She is in outdoor 
dress, and carries several parcels, 
which she lays on the right-hand 
table. She leaves the door into the hall 


open, and a PoRTER is seen outside, 
carrying a Christmas-tree and a bas- 
ket, which he gives to the Maip-sER- 
VANT who has opened the door. 


Nora. Hide the Christmas-tree 
carefully, Ellen; the children must on 
no account see it before this evening, 
when it’s lighted up. [Zo the PorTER, 
taking out her purse.| How much? 

Porter. Fifty 6re.! 

Nora. Yhereisacrown. No, keep 
the change. [The PorTER thanks her 
and goes. Nora shuts the door. She 
continues smiling in quiet glee as she 
takes off her outdoor things. Taking 
from her pocket a bag of macaroons, she 
eats one or two. Then she goes on tip- 
toe to her husband’s door and listens. 

Nora. Yes; he is at home. [She 
begins humming again, crossing to the 
table on the right. 

Helmer. [In his room.] Is that my 
lark twittering there? 

Nora. [Busy opening some of her 
parcels.| Yes, it is. 


Helmer. (s it the squirrel frisking 
around? 
Nora. Yes! 


Helmer. When did the squirrel get 
home? 

Nora. Just this minute. [Hides the 
bag of macaroons in her pocket and 
wipes her mouth.| Come here, Tor- 
vald, and see what I’ve been buying. 

Helmer. Don’t interrupt me. [4 
little later he opens the door and looks 
in, pen in hand.| Buying, did you 
say? What! Allthat? Has my little 


1 About fifteen cents, 
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spendthrift been making the money 
fly again? 

Nora. Why, Torvald, surely we 
can afford to launch out a little now. 
It’s the first Christmas we haven’t 
had to pinch. 

Helmer. Come, come; we can’t af- 
ford to squander money. 

Nora. Oh yes, Torvald, do let us 
squander a little now—yjust the least 
little bit! You know you’ll soon be 
earning heaps of money. 

Helmer. Yes, from New Year’s 
Day. But there’s a whole quarter be- 
fore my first salary is due. 

Nora. Never mind; we can bor- 
row in the meantime. 

Helmer. Nora! [He goes up to her 
and takes her playfully by the ear.| 
Still my little featherbrain! Sup- 
posing I borrowed a thousand crowns 
to-day, and you made ducks and 
drakes of them during Christmas 
week, and then on New Year’s Eve 
a tile blew off the roof and knocked 
my brains-out 

Nora. [Laying her hand on his 
mouth.| Hush! How can you talk so 
horridly? 

Helmer. But supposing it were to 
happen—what then? 

Nora. If anything so dreadful hap- 
pened, it would be all the same to me 
whether I was in debt or not. 

Helmer. But what about the 
creditors. 

Nora. They! Who cares for them? 
They’re only strangers. 

Helmer. Nora, Nora! What a 
woman you are! But seriously, Nora, 
you know my principles on these 
points. No debts! No borrowing! 
Home life ceases to be free and beau- 
tiful as soon as it is founded on bor- 


rowing and debt. We two have held 
out bravely till now, and we are not 
going to give in at the last. 

Nora. [Going to the fireplace.| Very 
well— as you please, Torvald. 

Helmer. [Following her.| Come, 
come; my little lark mustn’t droop her 
wings like that. What? Is my squir- 
relinthe sulks? [Takes out his purse.] 
Nora, what do you think I have 
here? 


Nora. [Turning round quickly.] 
Money! 
Helmer. There! [Gives her some 


notes.| Of course I know all sorts of 
things are wanted at Christmas. 

Nora. [Counting.] Ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty. Oh, thank you, thank 
you, Torvald! This will go a long 
way. 

Helmer. 1 should hope so. 

Nora. Yes, indeed; a long way! 
But come here, and let me show you 
all I’ve been buying. And so cheap! 
Look, here’s a new suit for Ivar, and 
a little sword. Here are a horse and 
a trumpet for Bob. And here are a 
doll and a cradle for Emmy. They’re 
only common; but they’re good 
enough for her to pull to pieces. And 
dress-stuffs and kerchiefs for the serv- 
ants. I ought to have got some- 
thing better for old Anna. 


Helmer. And what’s in that other 
parcel? 
Nora. [Crying out.| No, Torvald, 


you’re not to see that until this eve- 
ning! 

Helmer. Oh! Ah! But now tell 
me, you little spendthrift, have you 
thought of anything for yourself? 


Nora. For myself! Oh, I don’t 
want anything. 
Helmer. Nonsense! Just tell me 
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something sensible you would like to 
have. 
Nora. No, really I don’t know of 


anything Well, listen, Torvald. 
Helmer. Well? 
Nora. [Playing with his coat-but- 


tons, without looking him in the face.] 
If you really want to give me some- 
thing, you might, you know—you 


might 
Helmer. Well? Out with it! 
Nora. [Quickly.| You might give 


me money, Torvald. Only just what 
you think you can spare; then I can 
buy something with it later on. 

Helmer. But, Nora 

Nora. Oh, please do, dear Torvald, 
please do! I should hang the money in 
lovely gilt paper on the Christmas- 
tree. Wouldn’t that be fun? 

Helmer. What do they call the 
birds that are always making the 
money fly? 

Nora. Yes, I know—spendthrifts,} 
of course. But please do as I ask you, 
Torvald. Then I shall have time to 
think what I want most. Isn’t that 
very sensible, now? 

Helmer. [Smiling.] Certainly; that 
is to say, if you really kept the money 
I gave you, and really spent it on 
something for yourself. But it all 
goes in housekeeping, and for all man- 
ner of useless things, and then I have 
to pay up again. 


Nora: But, Vorvald—— 
Helmer. Can you deny it, Nora 
dear? [He puts his arm round her.| 


It’s a sweet little lark, but it gets 
through a lot of money. No one 
would believe how much it costs a 
man to keep such a little bird as 
you. 

1“Spillefugl,”’ literally ‘“‘playbird,’’ means a gambler. 


Nora. For shame! How can you 
say so? Why, I save as much as ever 
I can. 

Helmer. [Laughing.| Very true— 
as much as you can—but that’s pre- 
cisely nothing. 

Nora. |Hums and smiles with co- 
vert glee.| H’m! If you only knew, 
Torvald, what expenses we larks and 
squirrels have. 

Helmer. You're a strange little 
being! Just like your father—always 
on the look-out for all the money you 
can lay your hands on; but the mo- 
ment you have it, it seems to slip 
through your fingers; you never know 
what becomes of it. Well, one must 
take you as you are. It’sin the blood. 
Yes, Nora, that sort of thing is hered- 
itary. 

Nora. I wish I had inherited many 
of papa’s qualities. 

Helmer. And I don’t wish you any- 
thing but just what you are—my 
own, sweet little song-bird. But I 
say—it strikes me you look so—so— 
what shall I call it?—so suspicious 
today 

Nora. Dol? 

Helmer. You do, indeed. Look me 
full in the face. 

Nora. [Looking at him.| Well? 

Helmer. (Threatening with his fin- 
ger.| Hasn’t the little sweet-tooth 
been playing pranks to-day? 

Nora. No; how can you think such 
a thing! 

Helmer. Didn’t she just look in at 
the confectioner’s? 

Nora. No, Torvald; really 

Helmer. Not to sip a little jelly? 

Nora. No; certainly not. 

Helmer. Hasn’t she even nibbled a 
macaroon or two? 
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Nora. 
deed! 

Helmer. Well, well, well; of course 
I’m only joking. 

Nora. [Goes to the table on the 
right.| I shouldn’t think of doing 
what you disapprove of. 

Helmer. No, I’m sure of that; 
and besides, you’ve given me your 
word [Going towards her.| Well, 
keep your little Christmas secrets to 
yourself, Nora darling. The Christ- 
mas-tree will bring them all to light, 
I daresay. 

Nora. Have you remembered to 
invite Doctor Rank? 

Helmer. No. But it’s not neces- 
sary; he’ll come as a matter of course. 
Besides, I shall ask him when he looks 
in to-day. I’ve ordered some capital 
wine. Nora, you can’t think how I 
look forward to this evening. 

Nora. And I too. How the chil- 
dren will enjoy themselves, Torvald! 

Helmer. Ah, it’s glorious to feel 
that one has an assured position and 
ample means. Isn’t it delightful to 
think of? 

Nora. 


No, Torvald, indeed, in- 


Oh, it’s wonderful! 

Helmer. Do you remember last 
Christmas? For three whole weeks 
beforehand you shut yourself up every 
evening till long past midnight to 
make flowers for the Christmas-tree, 
and all sorts of other marvels that 
were to have astonished us. I was 
never so bored in my life. 

Nora. I didn’t bore myself at all. 

Helmer. [Smiling.] But it came to 
little enough in the end, Nora. 

Nora. Oh, are you going to tease 
me about that again? How could I 
help the cat getting in and pulling it 
all to pieces? 


Helmer. To be sure you couldn’t, 
my poor little Nora. You did your 
best to give us all pleasure, and that’s 
the main point. But, all the same, it’s 
a good thing the hard times are over. 

Nora. Oh, isn’t it wonderful? 

Helmer. Now I needn’t sit here 
boring myself all alone; and you 
needn’t tire your blessed eyes and. 
your delicate little fingers 

Nora. [Clapping her hands.] No, 
I needn’t, need I, Torvald? Oh, how 
wonderful it is to think of! [Takes 
his arm.| And now I'll tell you how 
I think we ought to manage, Torvald. 
As soon as Christmas 1s over [The 
hall-door bell rings.| Oh there’s a ring! 
[Arranging the room.| That’s some- 
body come to call. How tiresome! 

Helmer. Vm “‘not at home” to 
callers; remember that. 

Ellen. [In the doorway.| A lady to 
see you, ma’am. 

Nora. Show her in. 

Ellen. [To HEtmer.] And the doc- 
tor has just come, sir. 

Helmer. Has he gone into my 
study? 

Ellen. Yes, sir. [HELMER goes into 
his study. ELLen ushers in Mrs. 
LINDEN, in travelling costume, and 
goes out, closing the door. 

Mrs. Linden. [Embarrassed and 
hesitating.| How do you do, Nora? 

Nora. ([Doubtfully] How do you 
do? 

Mrs. Linden. I see you don’t recog- 
nise me. : 

Nora. No, 1 don’t think—oh yes! 
—I believe [Suddenly brightening.| 
What, Christina! Is it really you? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; really 1! 

Nora. Christina! And to think 
I didn’t know you! But how could 
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I——| More softly.| How changed you 
are, Christina! 

Mrs. Linden. 
nine or ten years 

Nora. Is it really so long since we 
met? Yes, soitis. Oh, the last eight 
years have been a happy time, I can 
tell you. And now you have come to 
‘town? All that long journey in mid- 
winter! How brave of you! 

Mrs. Linden. I arrived by this 
morning’s steamer. 

Nora. To have a merry Christmas, 
of course. Oh, how delightful! Yes, 
we will have a merry Christmas. Do 
take your things off. Aren’t you 
frozen? [Helping her.| “There; now 
we'll sit cosily by the fire. No, you 
take the arm-chair; I shall sit in 
this rocking-chair. [Seizes her hands.] 
Yes, now I can see the dear old 
face again. It was only at the first 
glance But you’re a little paler, 
Christina — and perhaps a little 
thinner. 

Mrs. Linden. 
older, Nora. 

Nora. Yes, perhaps a little older— 
not much—ever so little. [She sud- 
denly checks herself; seriously.) Oh, 
what a thoughtless wretch I am! 
Here I sit chatteringon, and Dear, 
dear Christina, can you forgive me! 

Mrs. Linden. What do you mean, 
Nora? 

Nora. [Softly.] Poor Christina! I 
forgot: you are a widow. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; my husband 
died three years ago. 

Nora. I know, I know; I saw it in 
the papers. Oh, believe me, Chris- 
tina, I did mean to write to you; but 
I kept putting it off, and something 
always came in the way. 


Yes, no doubt. In 


And much, much 


Mrs. Linden. I can quite under- 
stand that, Nora dear. 

Nora. No, Christina; it was hor- 
rid of me. Oh, you poor darling! how 
much you must have gone through !— 
And he left you nothing? 

Mrs. Linden. Nothing. 

Nora. And no children? 

Mrs. Linden. None. 

Nora. Nothing, nothing at all? 

Mrs. Linden. Not even a sorrow 
or a longing to dwell upon. 

Nora. [Looking at her incredulous- 
ly.) My dear Christina, how is that 
possible? 

Mrs. Linden. [Smiling sadly and 
stroking her hair.| Oh, it happens so 
sometimes, Nora. 

Nora. So utterly alone! How 
dreadful that must be! I have three 
of the loveliest children. I can’t show 
them to you just now; they’re out 
with their nurse. But now you must 
tell me everything. 

Mrs. Linden. No, no; I want you 
to tell me 

Nora. No, you must begin; I won’t 
be egotistical to-day. To-day I'll 
think only of you. Oh! but I must 
tell you one thing—perhaps you’ve 
heard of our great stroke of fortune? 

Mrs. Linden. No. What is it? 

Nora. Only think! my husband 
has been made manager of the Joint 
Stock Bank. 

Mrs. Linden. Your husband! Oh, 
how fortunate! 

Nora. Yes; isn’t it? A lawyer’s 
position is so uncertain, you see, es- 
pecially when he won’t touch any 
business that’s the least bit—shady, 
as of course Torvald never would; and 
there I quite agree with him. Oh! 
you can imagine how glad we are. He 
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is to enter on his new position at the 
New Year, and then he’ll have a large 
salary, and percentages. In future 
we shall be able to live quite different- 
ly—just as we please, in fact. Oh, 
Christina, I feel so lighthearted and 
happy! It’s delightful to have lots 
of money, and no need to worry about 
things, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; at any rate it 
must be delightful to have what you 
need. 

Nora. No, not only what you need, 
but heaps of money—heaps! 

Mrs. Linden. [Smiling.| Nora, 
Nora, haven’t you learnt reason yet? 
In our school days you were a shock- 
ing little spendthrift. 

Nora. [Quietly smiling.| Yes; that’s 
what Torvald says I am still. [Hold- 
ing up her forefinger.| But “Nora, 
Nora” is not so silly as you all think. 
Oh! I haven’t had the chance to be 
much of a spendthnft. We have both 
had to work. 

Mrs. Linden. You too? 

Nora. Yes, light fancy work: cro- 
chet, and embroidery, and things of 
that sort; [Carelessly.] and other work 
too. You know, of course, that Tor- 


vald left the Government service . 


when we were married. He had little 
chance of promotion, and of course he 
required to make more money. But 
in the first year after our marriage 
he overworked himself terribly. He 
had to undertake all sorts of extra 
work, you know, and to slave early 
and late. He couldn’t stand it, and 
fell dangerously ill. Then the doc- 
tors declared he must go to the South. 

Mrs. Linden. You spent a whole 
year in Italy, didn’t you? 

Nora. Yes, we did. It wasn’t easy 


to manage, I can tell you. It was just 
after Ivar’s birth. But of course we 
had to go. Oh, it was a wonderful, 
delicious journey! And it saved Tor- 
vald’s life. But it cost a frightful lot 
of money, Christina. 

Mrs. Linden. So I should think. 

Nora. Twelve hundred dollars! 
Four thousand eight hundred crowns! 
Isn’t that a lot of money? 

Mrs. Linden. How lucky you had 
the money to spend. 

Nora. We got it from father, you 
must know. 

Mrs. Linden. Ah, I see. He died 
just about that time, didn’t he? 

Nora. Yes, Christina, just then. 
And only think! I couldn’t go and 
nurse him! I was expecting little 
Ivar’s birth daily; and then I had my 
poor sick Torvald to attend to. Dear, 
kind old father! I never saw him 
again, Christina. Oh! that’s the hard- 
est thing I have had to bear since my 
marriage. 

Mrs. Linden. 1 know how fond you 
were of him. But then you went to 
Italy? 

Nora. Yes; you see, we had the 
money, and the doctors said we must 
lose no time. We started a month 
later. 

Mrs. Linden. And your husband 
came back completely cured. 


Nora. Sound as a bell. 
Mrs. Linden. But—the doctor? 
Nora. What do you mean? 


Mrs. Linden. I thought as I came 
in your servant announced the doc- 
tor—— 

Nora. Oh, yes; Doctor Rank. But 
he doesn’t come professionally. He is 
our best friend, and never lets a day 
pass without looking in. No, Torvald 
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hasn’t had an hour’s illness since that 
time. And the children are so healthy 
and well, and so am I. [Jumps up 
and claps her hands.) Oh, Christina, 
Christina, what a wonderful thing it 
is to live and to be happy!—Oh, but 
it’s really too horrid of me! Here 
am I talking about nothing but my 
own concerns. [Seats herself upon a 
footstool close to CHRISTINA, and lays 
her arms on her friend’s lap.| Oh, 
don’t be angry with me! Now tell 
me, is it really true that you didn’t 
love your husband? What made you 
marry him, then? 

Mrs. Linden. My mother was still 
alive, you see, bedridden and helpless; 
and then I had my two younger 
brothers to think of. I didn’t think 
it would be right for me to refuse him. 

Nora. Perhaps it wouldn’t have 
been. I suppose he was rich then? 

Mrs. Linden. Very well off, I be- 
lieve. But his business was uncertain. 
It fell to pieces at his death, and there 
was nothing left. 

Nora. And then a 

Mrs. Linden. Then I had to fight 
my way by keeping a shop, a little 
school, anything I could turn my hand 
to. The last three years have been one 
long struggle for me. But now it is 
over, Nora. My poor mother no long- 
er needs me; she is at rest. And the 
boys are in business, and can look 
after themselves. 


Nora. How free your life must 
feel! 
Mrs. Linden. No, Nora; only in- 


expressibly empty. No one to live 
for! [Stands up restlessly.]| That’s why 
I could not bear to stay any longer 
in that out-of-the way corner. Here 
it must be easier to find something 


to take one up—to occupy one’s 
thoughts. If I could only get some 
settled employment — some _ ofhice 
work. 

Nora. But, Christina, that’s such 
drudgery, and you look worn out al- 
ready. It would be ever so much bet- 
ter for you to go to some watering- 
place and rest. 

Mrs. Linden. |Going to the win- 
dow.| I have no father to give me the 
money, Nora. 

Nora. [Rising.] Oh, don’t be vexed 
with me. 

Mrs. Linden. (Going to her.| My 
dear Nora, don’t you be vexed with 
me. The worst of a position like 
mine is that it makes one so bitter. 
You have no one to work for, yet you 
have to be always on the strain. You 
must live; and so you become selfish. 
When | heard of the happy change in 
your fortunes—can you believe it ?— 
I was glad for my own sake more than 
for yours. 

Nora. How do you mean? Ah, I 
see! You think Torvald can perhaps 
do something for you. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; 1 thought so. 

Nora. And so he shall, Christina. 
Just you leave it all to me. I shall 
lead up to it beautifully!—I shall 
think of some delightful plan to put 
him in a good humour! Oh, I should 
so love to help you. 

Mrs. Linden. How good of you 
Nora, to stand by me so warmly! 
Doubly good in you, who know so lit- 
tle of the troubles and burdens of life. 

Nora. I? I know so little of. ? 

Mrs. Linden. [Smiling.] Oh, well— 
a little fancy-work, and so forth.— 
You’re a child, Nora. 

Nora. |Tosses her head and paces 
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the room.| Oh, come, you mustn’t be 
so patronising! 

Mrs. Linden. No? 

Nora. You're like the rest. You 
all think I’m fit for nothing really 
serious 

Mrs. Linden. Well, well 

Nora. You think I’ve had no 
troubles in this weary world. 

Mrs. Linden. My dear Nora, 
vou’ve just told me all your troubles. 


Nora. Pooh—those trifles! [Soft- 
ly.| I haven’t told you the great 
thing. 

Mrs. Linden. The great thing? 


What do you mean? 

Nora. 1 know you look down upon 
me, Christina; but you have no right 
to. You are proud of having worked 
so hard and so long for your mother. 

Mrs. Linden. J am sure I don’t 
look down upon any one; but it’s 
true I am both proud and glad when 
I remember that I was able to keep 
my mother’s last days free from care. 

Nora. And you’re proud to think 
of what you have done for your 
brothers, too. 

Mrs. Linden. Have I not the right 
to be? 

Nora. Yes indeed. But now let 
me tell you, Christina—I, too, have 
something to be proud and glad of. 

Mrs. Linden. 1 don’t doubt it. 
But what do you mean? 

Nora. Hush! Not so loud. Only 
think, if Torvald were to hear! He 
mustn’t—not for worlds! No one 
must know about it, Christina—no 
one but you. 

Mrs. Linden. Why, what canit be? 

Nora. Come over here. [Draws 
her down beside her on the sofa.| Yes, 
Christina—I, too, have something to 


be proud and glad of. I saved Tor- 
vald’s life. 

Mrs. Linden. Saved his life? How? 

Nora. I told you about our going 
to Italy. Torvald would have died 
but for that. 

Mrs. Linden. Well—and your fa- 
ther gave you the money. 

Nora. [Smiling.| Yes, so Torvald 
and every one believes; but 


Mrs. Linden. But ? 


Nora. Papa didn’t give us one 
penny. It was I that found the 
money. 

Mrs. Linden. You? All that 
money? 

Nora. Twelve hundred dollars. 


Four thousand eight hundred crowns. 
What do you say to that? 

Mrs. Linden. My dear Nora, how 
did you manage it? Did you win it 
in the lottery? 

Nora. |Contemptuously.| In the lot- 
tery? Pooh! Any one could have 
done that! 

Mrs. Linden. 
you get it from? 

Nora. [Hums and smiles mysteri- 
ously.| H’m; tra-la-la-la! 

Mrs. Linden. Of course you 
couldn’t borrow it. 

Nora. No? Why not? 

Mrs. Linden. Why, a wife can’t 
borrow without her husband’s con- 


Then wherever did 


sent. 

Nora. [Tossing her head.) Oh! 
when the wife has some idea of busi- 
ness, and knows how to set about 


things 
Mrs. Linden. But, Nora, I don’t 
understand 
Nora. Well, you needn’t. I never 
said I borrowed the money. ‘There 
are many ways | may have got it. 
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[Throws herself back on the sofa.| I 
may have got it from some admirer. 
When one is so—attractive as I 
am 
Mrs. Linden. You're too silly, Nora. 
Nora. Now I’m sure you’re dying 
of curiosity, Christina 
Mrs. Linden. Listen to me, Nora 
dear: haven’t you been a little rash? 
Nora. [Sitting upright again.| Is 
it rash to save one’s husband’s life? 
Mrs. Linden. 1 think it was rash 
of you, without his knowledge 
Nora. But it would have been fatal 
for him to know! Can’t you under- 
stand that? He wasn’t even to sus- 
pect how ill he was. The doctors 
came to me privately and told me 
his life was in danger—that nothing 
could save him but a winter in the 
South. Do you think I didn’t try 
diplomacy first? I told him how I 
longed to have a trip abroad, like 
other young wives; I wept and 
prayed; I said he ought to think of 
my condition, and not to thwart me; 
and then | hinted that he could bor- 
row the money. But then, Christina, 
he got almost angry. He said I was friv- 
olous, and that it was his duty as a 
husband not to yield to my whims 
and fancies—so he called them. Very 
well, thought I, but saved you must 
be; and then I found the way to do it. 
Mrs. Linden. And did your hus- 
band never learn from your father 
that the money was not from him? 
Nora. No; never. Papa died at 
that very time. I meant to have told 
him all about it, and begged him to 
say nothing. But he was so ill—un- 
happily, it wasn’t necessary. 
Mrs. Linden. And you have never 
confessed to your husband? 


Nora. Good heavens! What can 
you be thinking of? Tell him, when 
he has such a loathing of debt! And 
besides—how painful and humilia- 
ting it would be for Torvald, with 
his manly self-respect, to know that 
he owed anything to me! It would 
utterly upset the relation between us; 
our beautiful, happy home would 
never again be what it is. 

Mrs. Linden. Will you never tell 
him? 

Nora. [Thoughtfully half-smiling.] 
Yes, some time perhaps—many, many 
years hence, when I’m—not so pretty. 
You mustn’t laugh at me! Of course 
I mean when Torvald is not so much 
in love with me as he is now; when it 
doesn’t amuse him any longer to see 
me dancing about, and dressing up 
and acting. Then it might be well to 
have something in reserve. [Break- 
ing off.| Nonsense! nonsense! That 
time will never come. Now, what do 
you say to my grand secret, Christina? 
Am I fit for nothing now? You may 
believe it has cost me a lot of anx- 
iety. It has been no joke to meet my 
engagements punctually. You must 
know, Christina, that in business 
there are things called instalments, 
and quarterly interest, that are terri- 
bly hard to provide for. So I’ve had 
to pinch a little here and there, wher- 
ever I could. I couldn’t save much 
out of the housekeeping, for of course 
Torvald had to live well. And I 
couldn’t let the children go about 
badly dressed; all I got for them, I 
spent on them, the blessed darlings! 

Mrs. Linden. Poor Nora! So it 
had to come out of your own pocket- 
money. 

Nora. After all, 


Yes, of course. 
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the whole thing was my doing. When 
Torvald gave me money for clothes, 
and so on, I never spent more than 
half of it; | always bought the sim- 
plest and cheapest things. It’s a 
mercy that everything suits me so 
well—Torvald never had any suspi- 
cions. But it was often very hard, 
Christina dear. For it’s nice to be 
beautifully dressed—now, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Linden. Indeed it is. 

Nora. Well, and besides that, I 
made money in other ways. Last 
winter I was so lucky—I got a heap 
of copying to do. I shut myself up 
every evening and wrote far into the 
night. Oh, sometimes I was so tired, 
so tired. And yet it was splendid to 
work in that way and earn money. 
I almost felt as if I was a man. 

Mrs. Linden. Then how much have 
you been able to pay off? 

Nora. Well, I can’t precisely say. 
It’s difficult to keep that sort of busi- 
ness clear. I only know that I’ve 
paid everything I could scrape to- 
gether. Sometimes I really didn’t 
know where to turn. [Smiles.] Then 
I used to sit here and pretend that a 
rich old gentleman was in love with 


me—— 
Mrs. Linden. What! What gen- 
tleman? 
Nora. Oh, nobody!—that he was 


dead now, and that when his will 
was opened, there stood in large let- 
ters: ‘‘Pay over at once everything 
of which I die possessed to that charm- 
ing person, Mrs. Nora Helmer.” 
Mrs. Linden. But, my dear Nora 
—what gentleman do you mean? 
Nora. Oh dear, can’t you under- 
stand? There wasn’t any old gentle- 
man: it was only what I used to 


dream and dream when I was at my 
wits’ end for money. But it doesn’t 
matter now—the tiresome old crea- 
ture may stay where he is for me. I 
care nothing for him or his will; for 
now my troubles are over. [Spring- 
ing up.| Oh, Christina, how glorious 
it is to think of! Free from all anx- 
iety! Free, quite free. To be able to 
play and romp about with the chil- 
dren; tohavethings tasteful and pretty 
in the house, exactly as Torvald likes 
it! And then the spring will soon be 
here, with the great blue sky. Per- 
haps then we shall have a little holi- 
day. Perhaps I shall see the sea 
again. Oh, what a wonderful thing 
it is to live and to be happy! [The 
hall-door bell rings. 

Mrs. Linden. [Rising.| There’s a 
ring. Perhaps I had better go. 

Nora. No; do stay. No one will 
come here. It’s sure to be some one 
for Torvald. 

Ellen. [In the doorway.| If you 
please, ma’am, there’s a gentleman to 
speak to Mr. Helmer. 

Nora. Whoisthe gentleman? 

Krogstad. [In the doorway.] It is 
I, Mrs. Helmer. [Mrs. LINDEN starts 
and turns away to the window. 

Nora. [Goes a step towards him, 
anxiously, speaking low.| You? What 


is it? What do you want with my 
husband? 
Krogstad. Bank business—in a 


way. I hold a small post in the Joint 
Stock Bank, and your husband is to 
be our new chief, I hear. 

Nora. Then it is ? 

Krogstad. Only tiresome business, 
Mrs. Helmer; nothing more. 

Nora. Then will you please go 
to his study. [KRocGstap goes. She 
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bows indifferently while she closes the 
door into the hall. Then she goes to the 
stove and looks to the fire. 

Mrs. Linden. Nora—who was that 
man? 

Nora. A Mr. Krogstad—a lawyer. 

Mrs. Linden. Then it was really 
he? 

Nora. Do you know him? 

Mrs. Linden. J used to know him 
—many years ago. He was in a law- 
yer’s office in our town. 

Nora. Yes, so he was. 


Mrs. Linden. How he has changed! 


Nora. I believe his marriage was 
unhappy. 

Mrs. Linden. And he is a widower 
now? 

Nora. With a lot of children. 
There! Now it will burn up. [She 


closes the stove, and pushes the rocking- 
chatr a little aside. 

Mrs. Linden. His business is not 
of the most creditable, they say? 

Nora. Isn’t it? I daresay not. I 
don’t know. But don’t let us think 
of business—it’s so tiresome. Dr. 
RANK comes out of HELMER’S room. 

Rank. [Still in the doorway.| No, 
no; I’m in your way. I shall go and 
have a chat with your wife. [Shuts 
the door and sees Mrs. LinDEN.] Oh, 
I beg your pardon. I’m in the way 
here too. 

Nora. No, not in the least. [Jn- 
troduces them.| Doctor Rank—Mrs. 
Linden. 

Rank. Oh, indeed; I’ve often heard 
Mrs. Linden’s name; I think I passed 
you on the stairs as I came up. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; 1 go so very 
slowly. Stairs try me so much. 

Rank. Ah—you are not very 
strong? 


Mrs. Linden. Only overworked. 

Rank. Nothing more? Then no 
doubt you’ve come to town to find 
rest in a round of dissipation? 

Mrs. Linden. I have come to look 
for employment. 

Rank. Is that an approved remedy 
for overwork? 

Mrs. Linden. One must live, Doc- 
tor Rank. 

Rank. Yes, that seems to be the 
general opinion. 

Nora. Come, Doctor Rank—you 
want to live yourself. 

Rank. To be sure I do. However 
wretched I may be, I want to drag on 
as long as possible. All my patients, 
too, have the same mania. And it’s 
the same with people whose complaint 
is moral. At this very moment Hel- 
mer is talking to just such a moral 
incurable 

Mrs. Linden. [Softly.]| Ah! 

Nora. Whom do you mean? 

Rank. Oh, a fellow named Krog- 
stad, a man you know nothing about 
—corrupt to the very core of his char- 
acter. But even he began by an- 
nouncing, as a matter of vast im- 
portance, that he must live. 

Nora. Indeed? And what did he 
want with Torvald. 

Rank. I haven’t an idea; I only 
gathered that it was some bank busi- 
ness. 

Nora. I didn’t know that Krog— 
that this Mr. Krogstad had anything 
to do with the Bank? 

Rank. Yes. He has got some sort 
of place there. [To Mrs. Linpen.] I 
don’t know whether, in your part of 
the country, you have people who go 
grubbing and sniffing around in search 
of moral rottenness—and then, when 
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they have found a “‘case,”’ don’t rest 
till they have got their man into some 
good position, where they can keep a 
watch upon him. Men with a clean 
bill of health they leave out in the 
cold. 

Mrs. Linden. Well, I suppose the 
—delicate characters require most 
Care. 

Rank. (Shrugs his shoulders.| There 
we have it! It’s that notion that 
makes society a hospital. [Nora deep 
in her own thoughts, breaks into half- 
Stifled laughter and claps her hands. 

Rank. Why do you laugh at that? 
Have you any idea what “‘society” is? 


Nora. What do I care for your 
tiresome society? I was laughing at 
something else—something  exces- 


sively amusing. ‘Tell me, Doctor 
Rank, are all the employees at the 
Bank dependent on Torvald now? 

Rank. Is that what strikes you as 
excessively amusing? 

Nora. [Smiles and hums.| Never 
mind, never mind! [Walks about the 
room.| Yes, it is funny to think that 
we—that Torvald has such power 
over so many people. [Takes the bag 
from her pocket.) Doctor Rank, will 
you have a macaroon? 

Rank. What! — macaroons! I 
thought they were contraband here. 

Nora. Yes; but Christina brought 
me these. 

Mrs. Linden. What! I——? 

Nora. Oh, well! Don’t be fright- 
ened. You couldn’t possibly know 
that Torvald had forbidden them. 
The fact is, he’s afraid of me spoiling 
my teeth. But, oh bother, just for 
once!—That’s for you, Doctor Rank! 
[Puts a macaroon into his mouth.| And 
you too, Christina. And I’ll have one 


while we’re about it—only a tiny one, 
or at most two. [Walks about again.| 
Oh dear, I am happy! There’s only 
one thing in the world I really want. 

Rank. Well; what’s that? 

Nora. There’s something I should 
so like to say—in Torvald’s hearing. 

Rank. Then why don’t you say it? 

Nora. Because I daren’t, it’s so 
ugly. 

Mrs. Linden. Ugly? 

Rank. In that case you’d better 
not. But tous you might What 
is it you would so like to say in Hel- 
mer’s hearing? 

Nora. I should so love to say 
“Damn it all!” 

Rank. Are you out of your mind? 

Mrs. Linden. Good gracious, 
Nora ! 

Rank. Say it—there he is! 

Nora. |Hides the macaroons.| Hush 
—sh—sh. HELMER comes out of his 
room, hat in hand, with his overcoat on 
his arm. 

Nora. [Going to him.| Well, Tor- 
vald dear, have you got rid of him? 
Helmer. Yes; he has just gone. 

Nora. Let me introduce you— 
this is Christina, who has come to 
town 

Helmer. Christina? Pardon me, I 
don’t know 

Nora. Mrs. Linden, Torvald dear 
—Christina Linden. 

Helmer. [To Mrs. Linpen.] In- 
deed! A school-friend of my wife’s, 
no doubt? 

Mrs. Linden. 
other as girls. 

Nora. And only think! She has 
taken this long journey on purpose to 
speak to you. 

Helmer. To speak to me! 


Yes; we knew each 
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Mrs. Linden. Well, not quite 
Nora. You see, Christina is tre- 
mendously clever at office-work, and 
she’s so anxious to work under a first- 
rate man of business in order to learn 


still more 

Helmer. [To Mrs. Linpen.] Very 
sensible indeed. 

Nora. And when she heard you 


were appointed manager—it was tele- 
graphed, you know—she started off 
at once, and Torvald, dear, for 
my sake, you must do something for 
Christina. Now can’t you? 

Helmer. It’s not impossible. I 
presume Mrs. Linden is a widow? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes. 

Helmer. And you have already had 
some experience of business? 

Mrs. Linden. A good deal. 

Helmer. Well, then, it’s very likely 
I may be able to find a place for you. 

Nora. [Clapping her hands.| There 
now! There now! 

Helmer. You have come at a for- 
tunate moment, Mrs. Linden. 

Mrs. Linden. Oh, how can I thank 
you ? 

Helmer. [Smiling.| There is no oc- 
casion. [Puts on his overcoat.| But for 
the present you must excuse me 

Rank. Wait; 1 am going with you. 
[Fetches his fur coat from the hall and 
warms it at the fire. 

Nora. Don’t belong, Torvald dear. 

Helmer. Only an hour; not more. 

Nora. Are you going, too, Chris- 
tina? 

Mrs. Linden. [Putting on her walk- 
ing things.| Yes; I must set about 
looking for lodgings. 

Helmer. Then perhaps we can go 
together? 

Nora. [Helping her.| What a pity 


we haven’t a spare room for you; but 
it’s impossible 
Mrs. Linden. 1 shouldn’t think of 
troubling you. Good-bye, dear Nora, 
and thank you for all your kindness. 
Nora. Good-bye for the present. 
Of course you’ll come back this eve- 
ning. And you, too, Doctor Rank. 
What! If you’re well enough? Of 
course you'll be well enough. Only 
wrap up warmly. [They go out, talk- 
ing, into the hall. Outside on the stairs 
are heard children’s voices.| There 
they are! There they are! [She runs 
to the outer door and opens it. The 
nurse, ANNA, enters the hall with the 
children.| Comein! Comein! [Stoops 
down and kisses the children.| Oh, my 
sweet darlings! Do you see them, 
Christina? Aren’t they lovely? 
Rank. Don’t let us stand here chat- 
tering in the draught. 
Helmer. Come, Mrs. Linden; only 
mothers can stand such atemperature. 


[Dr. Ranx, He_mer, and Mrs. Lin- 
DEN go down the stairs; ANNA enters 
the room with the children; Nora also, 
Shutting the door. 


Nora. How fresh and bright you 
look! And what red cheeks you’ve 
got! Like apples and roses. [The 
children chatter to her during what fol- 
lows.| Have you had great fun? 
That’s splendid! Oh, really! You’ve 
been giving Emmy and Bob a ride 
on your sledge!—both at once, only 
think! Why, you’re quite a man, 
Ivar. Oh, give her to me a little, 
Anna. My sweet little dolly! [Takes 
the smallest from the nurse and dances 
with her.| Yes, yes; mother will dance 
with Bob too. What! Did you have 
a game of snowballs? Oh, I wish I’d 
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been there. No; leave them, Anna; 
I'll take their things off. Oh, yes, let 
me do it; it’s such fun. Go to the 
nursery; you look frozen. You'll find 
some hot coffee on the stove. [The 
Nurse goes into the room on the left. 
Nora takes off the children’s things 
and throws them down anywhere, while 
the children talk all together.| Really! 
A big dog ran after you? But he 
didn’t bite you? No; dogs don’t bite 
dear little dolly children. Don’t peep 
into those parcels, Ivar. What is it? 
Wouldn’t you like to know? Take 
care—it’ll bite! What? Shall we 
have agame? What shall we play at? 
Hide-and-seek? Yes, let’s play hide- 
and-seek. Bob shall hide first. Am I 
to? Yes, let me hide first. [She and 
the children play, with laughter and 
Shouting, in the room and the adja- 
cent one to the right. At last Nora 
hides under the table; the children come 
rushing in, look for her, but cannot find 
her, hear her half-choked laughter, rush 
to the table, lift up the cover and see her. 
Loud shouts. She creeps out, as though 
to frighten them. Fresh shouts. Mean- 
while there has been a knock at the door 
leading into the hall. No one has heard 
it. Now the door 1s half opened and 
Kroestap appears. He waits a little; 
the game 15 renewed. 

Krogstad. J beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Helmer 

Nora. [With a suppressed cry, turns 
round and half jumps up.| Ah! What 
do you want? 

Krogstad. Excuse me; the outer 
door was ajar—somebody must have 
forgotten to shut it 

Nora. [Standing up.] My hus- 
band is not at home, Mr. Krogstad. 

Krogstad. I know it. 


Nora. Then what do you want 
here? 

Krogstad. To say a few words to 
you. 

Nora. To me? [To the children, 


softly.| Goin to Anna. What? No, 
the strange man won’t hurt mamma. 
When he’s gone we’ll go on playing. 
[She leads the children into the left-hand 
room, and shuts the door behind them. 
Uneasy, in suspense.| It is to me you 
wish to speak? 
Krogstad. Yes, to you. 
Nora. To-day? But it’s not the 
first yet 
Krogstad. No, to-day is Christmas 
Eve. It will depend upon yourself 
whether you have a merry Christmas. 
Nora. What do you want? I’m 
not ready to-day 
Krogstad. Never mind that just 
now. I have come about another mat- 
ter. You have a minute to spare? 
Nora. Oh, yes, I suppose so; al- 
though 
Krogstad. Good. I was sitting in the 
restaurant opposite, and I saw your 
husband go down the street 


Nora. Well? 
Krogstad. with a lady 
Nora. What then? 


Krogstad. May I ask if the lady 
was a Mrs. Linden? 

Nora. Yes. 

Krogstad. Who has just come to 
town? 

Nora. Yes. To-day. 

Krogstad. 1 believe she is an inti- 
mate friend of yours. 

Nora. Certainly. But I don’t un- 
derstand 

Krogstad. I used to know her too. 

Nora. I know you did. 

Krogstad. Ah! You know all 
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about it. I thought as much. Now, 
frankly, is Mrs. Linden to have a 
place in the Bank? 

Nora. How dare you catechise 
me in this way, Mr. Krogstad— 
you, a subordinate of my husband’s? 
But since you ask, you shall know. 
Yes, Mrs. Linden is to be employed. 
And it is I who recommended her, 
Mr. Krogstad. Now you know. 

Krogstad. Then my guess was 
right. 

Nora. (Walking up and down.] You 
see one has a wee bit of influence, af- 
ter all. It doesn’t follow because one’s 
only a woman When people are 
in a subordinate position, Mr. Krog- 
stad, they ought really to be careful 
how they offend anybody who— 
h’m 


Krogstad. ———who has influence? 
Nora. Exactly. 
Krogstad. [Taking another tone.| 


Mrs. Helmer, will you have the kind- 
ness to employ your influence on my 
behalf? 

Nora. What? How do you mean? 

Krogstad. Wall you be so good as 
to see that I retain my subordinate 
position in the Bank? 

Nora. What do you mean? Who 
wants to take it from you? 

Krogstad. Oh, you needn’t pretend 
ignorance. I can very well under- 
stand that it cannot be pleasant for 
your friend to meet me; and I can 
also understand now for whose sake 
I am to be hounded out. 

Nora. But I assure you 

Krogstad. Come, come, now, once 
for all: there is time yet, and I advise 
you to use your influence to prevent it. 

Nora. But, Mr. Krogstad, I have 
no influence— absolutely none. 


Krogstad. None? 
said a moment ago 

Nora. Of course not in that sense. 
I! How can you imagine that I should 
have any such influence over my hus- 
band? 

Krogstad. Oh, I know your hus- 
band from our college days. I don’t 
think he is any more inflexible than 
other husbands. 

Nora. If you talk disrespectfully 
of my husband, I must request you to 
leave the house. 

Krogstad. You are bold, madam. 

Nora. J am afraid of you no long- 
er. When New Year’s Day is over, 
I shall soon be out of the whole busi- 
ness. 

Krogstad. [Controlling himself.] Lis- 
ten to me, Mrs. Helmer. If need 
be, I shall fight as though for my 
life to keep my little place in the 
Bank. 

Nora. Yes, so it seems. 

Krogstad. It’s not only for the 
salary: that is what I care least about. 
It’s something else Well, I had 
better make a clean breast of it. Of 
course you know, like every one else, 
that some years ago [—got into trou- 
ble. 

Nora. J think I’ve heard some- 
thing of the sort. 

Krogstad. ‘The matter never came 
into court; but from that moment all 
paths were barred to me. Then I 
took up the business you know about. 
I had to turn my hand to something; 
and I don’t think I’ve been one of the 
worst. But now I must get clear of 
it all. My sons are growing up; for 
their sake I must try to recover my 
character as well as] can. This place 
in the Bank was the first step; and 


I thought you 
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now your husband wants to kick me 
off the ladder, back into the mire. 

Nora. But IL assure you, Mr. Krog- 
stad, I haven’t the least power to help 
you. 

Krogstad. That is because you 
have not the will; but I can compel 
you. 

Nora. You won’t tell my husband 
that I owe you money? 

Krogstad. H’m; suppose I were to? 

Nora. It would be shameful of you. 
[With tears in her voice.| The secret 
that is my joy and my pride—that he 
should learn it in such an ugly, coarse 
way—and from you. It would in- 
volve me in all sorts of unpleasant- 
ness 

Krogstad. Only unpleasantness. 

Nora. [Hotly.] But just doit. It’s 
you that will come off worst, for then 
my husband will see what a bad man 
you are, and then you certainly won’t 
keep your place. 

Krogstad. 1 asked whether it was 
only domestic unpleasantness you 
feared? 

Nora. If my husband gets to know 
about it, he will of course pay you off 
at once, and then we shall have noth- 
ing more to do with you. 

Krogstad. [Coming a pace nearer.| 
Listen, Mrs. Helmer: either your 
memory is defective, or you don’t 
know much about business. I must 
make the position a little clearer to 


you. 
Nora. How sot 
Krogstad. When your husband 


was ill, you came to me to borrow 
twelve hundred dollars. 
Nora. I knew of nobody else 
Krogstad. 1 promised to find you 
the money 


Nora. And you did find it. 

Krogstad. 1 promised to find you 
the money, on certain conditions. 
You were so much taken up at the 
time about your husband’s illness, 
and so eager to have the wherewithal 
for your journey, that you probably 
did not give much thought to the de- 
tails. Allow me to remind you of 
them. I promised to find you the 
amount in exchange for a note of 
hand, which I drew up. 

Nora. Yes, and I signed it. 

Krogstad. Quite right. But then 
I added a few lines, making your fa- 
ther security for the debt. Your 
father was to sign this. 

Nora. Was to ? He did sign 
it! 

Krogstad. 1 had left the date 
blank. That is to say, your father 
was himself to date his signature. Do 
you recollect that? 

Nora. Yes, I believe 

Krogstad. Then I gave you the pa- 
per to send to your father, by post. 
Is not that so? 

Nora. Yes. 

Krogstad. And of course you did 
so at once; for within five or six days 
you brought me back the document 
with your father’s signature; and I 
handed you the money. 

Nora. Well? Have I not made my 
payments punctually? 

Krogstad. Fairly—yes. But to re- 
turn to the point: You were in great 
trouble at the time, Mrs. Helmer. 

Nora. Iwas indeed! 

Krogstad. Your father was very 
ill, I believe? 

Nora. He was on his death-bed. 

Krogstad. And died soon after? 

Nora. Yes. 
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Krogstad. Tellme, Mrs. Helmer: 
do you happen to recollect the day of 
his death? The day of the month, I 
mean? 

Nora. Father died on the 29th of 
September. 

Krogstad. Quite correct. I have 
made inquiries. And here comes in 
the remarkable point—|Produces a 
paper] which I cannot explain. 

Nora. What remarkable point? I 
don’t know 

Krogstad. The remarkable point, 
madam, that your father signed this 
paper three days after his death! 

Nora. What! I don’t under- 
stand 

Krogstad. Your father died on the 
29th of September. But look here: 
he has dated his signature October 
2nd! Is not that remarkable, Mrs. 
Helmer? [Nora ts silent.] Can you 
explain it? [Nora continues silent.] 
It is noteworthy, too, that the words 
“October 2nd” and the year are not 
in your father’s handwriting, but in 
one which I believe I know. Well, 
this may be explained; your father 
may have forgotten to date his signa- 
ture, and somebody may have added 
the date at random, before the fact of 
your father’s death was known. There 
is nothing wrong in that. Every- 
thing depends on the signature. Of 
course it is genuine, Mrs. Helmer? 
It was really your father himself who 
wrote his name here? 

Nora. [After a short silence, throws 


her head back and looks defiantly at 


him.] No, it was not. I wrote fa- 
ther’s name. 
Krogstad. Ah!—Are you aware, 


madam, that that is a dangerous ad- 
mission? 


Nora. How so? You will soon get 
your money. 

Krogstad. May I ask you one more 
question? Why did you not send the 
paper to your father? 

Nora. It was impossible. Father 
was ill. If I had asked him for his 
signature, I should have had to tell 
him why I wanted the money; but he 
was so ill I really could not tell him 
that my husband’s life was in danger. 
It was impossible. 

Krogsiad. Then it would have been 
better to have given up your tour. 

Nora. No, I couldn’t do that; my 
husband’s life depended on that jour- 
ney. I couldn’t give it up. 

Krogstad. And did it never occur 
to you that you were playing me 
false? 

Nora. That was nothing to me. I 
didn’t care in the least about you. I 
couldn’t endure you for all the cruel 
difficulties you made, although you 
knew how ill my husband was. 

Krogstad. Mrs. Helmer, you evi- 
dently do not realise what you have 
been guilty of. But I can assure you 
it was nothing more and_ nothing 
worse that made me an outcast from 
society. 

Nora. You! You want me to be- 
lieve that you did a brave thing to 
save your wife’s life? 

Krogstad. The law takes no ac- 
count of motives. 

Nora. Then it must be a very bad 
law. 

Krogstad. Bad or not, if I produce 
this document in court, you will be 
condemned according to law. 

Nora. 1 don’t believe that. Do 
you mean to tell me that a daughter 
has no right to spare her dying father 
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trouble and anxiety?—that a wife 
has no right to save her husband’s 
life? I don’t know much about the 
law, but I’m sure you’ll find, some- 
where or another, that that is allowed. 
And you don’t know that—you, a 
lawyer! You must be a bad one, Mr. 
Krogstad. 

Krogstad. Possibly. But business 
—such business as ours—I do under- 
stand. You believe that? Very well; 
now do as you please. But this I may 
tell you, that if I am flung into the 
gutter a second time, you shall keep 
me company. [Bows and goes out 
through hall. 

Nora. [Stands a while thinking, 
then tosses her head.| Oh nonsense! 
He wants to frighten me. I’m not so 
foolish as that. [Begins folding the 
children’s clothes. Pauses.| But——? 
No, it’s impossible! Why, I did it for 
love! 

Children. [At the door, left.| Mam- 
ma, the strange man has gone now. 

Nora. Yes, yes, 1 know. But don’t 
tell any one about the strange man. 
Do you hear? Not even papa! 

Children. No, mamma; and now 
will you play with us again? 

Nora. No, no; not now. 

Children. Oh, do, mamma; you 
know you promised. 

Nora. Yes, but I can’t just now. 
Run to the nursery; I have so much 
to do. Run along, run along, and be 
good, my darlings! [She pushes them 
gently into the inner room, and closes 
the door behind them. Sits on the sofa, 
embroiders a few stitches, but soon 
pauses.| No! [Throws down the work, 
rises, goes to the hall door and calls out.| 
Ellen, bring in the Christmas-tree! 

[Goes to table, left, and opens the 


drawer; again pauses.| No, it’s quite 
impossible! 

Ellen. (With Christmas-tree.| Where 
shall I stand it, ma’am? 

Nora. There, in the middle of the 
room. 

Ellen. 
else? 

Nora. No, thank you, I have all I 
want. [ELLEN, having put down the 
tree, goes out. 

Nora. [Busy dressing the tree.| 
There must be a candle here—and 
flowers there.—That horrible man! 
Nonsense, nonsense! there’s nothing 
to be afraid of. The Christmas-tree 
shall be beautiful. Dll do everything 
to please you, Torvald; I’ll sing and 
dance, and 


Shall I bring in anything 


Enter HELMER by the hall door, with 
a bundle of documents. 


Nora. Oh! You’re back already? 

Helmer. Yes. Has anybody been 
here? 

Nora. Here? No. 


Helmer. That’s odd. I saw Krog- 
stad come out of the house. 

Nora. Did you? Oh,-yes, by-the- 
bye, he was here for a minute. 

Helmer. Nora, I can see by your 
manner that he has been begging you 
to put in a good word for him. 

Nora. Yes. 

Helmer. And you were to do it as 
if of your own accord? You were to 
say nothing to me of his having been 
here. Didn’t he suggest that too? 

Nora. Yes, Torvald; but 

Helmer. Nora, Nora! And you 
could condescend to that! To speak 
to such a man, to make him a prom- 
ise! And then to tell me an untruth 
about it! 
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Nora. An untruth! 

Helmer. Didn’t you say that no- 
body had been here? [Threatens with 
his finger.| My little bird must never 
do that again! A song-bird must sing 
clear and true; no false notes. [Puts 
his arm around her.| That’s so, isn’t 
it? Yes, I was sure of it. [Lets her 
go.| And now we'll say no more about 
it. [Szts down before the fire.| Oh, 
how cosy and quiet it is here! [Glances 
into his documents. 

Nora. [Busy with the tree, after a 
short silence.| Torvald! 

Helmer. Yes. 

Nora. I’m looking forward so much 
to the Stenborg’s fancy ball the day 
after to-morrow. 

Helmer. And I’m on tenterhooks 
to see what surprise you have in store 
for me. 

Nora. 

Helmer. 


Oh, it’s too tiresome! 

What is? 

Nora. I can’t think of anything 
good. Everything seems so foolish 
and meaningless. 

Helmer. Has little Nora made that 
discovery? 

Nora. [Behind his chair, with her 
arms on the back.| Are you very busy, 
Torvald? 

Helmer. Well 

Nora. What papers are those? 

Helmer. Bank business. 

Nora. Already! 

Helmer. 1 have got the retiring 
manager to let me make some neces- 
sary changes in the staff and the 
organization. I can do this during 
Christmas week. I want to have 
everything straight by the New Year. 


Nora. hen that’s why that poor 
Krogstad 
Helmer. H’m. 


Nora. [Still leaning over the chair- 
back and slowly stroking his hair.) If 
you hadn’t been so very busy, I 
should have asked you a great, great 
favour, Torvald. 


Helmer. What can it be? Out 
with it. 
Nora. Nobody has such perfect 


taste as you; and I should so love to 
look well at the fancy ball. Torvald, 
dear, couldn’t you take me in hand, 
and settle what I’m to be, and ar- 
range my costume for ‘me? 

Helmer. Aha! So my wilful little 
woman is at a loss and making signals 
of distress. 

Nora. Yes, please, Torvald. I 
can’t get on without your help. 

Helmer. Well, well, Vl think it 
over, and we'll soon hit upon some- 
thing. 

Nora. Oh, how good that is of you! 
[Goes to the tree again; pause.| How 
well the red flowers show.—Tell me, 
was it anything so very dreadful this 
Krogstad got into trouble about? 

Helmer. Forgery, that’s all. Don’t 
you know what that means? 

Nora. Mayn’t he have been driven 
to it by need? 

Helmer. Yes; or, like so many 
others, he may have done it in pure 
heedlessness. I am not so hardheart- 
ed as to condemn a man absolutely 
for a single fault. 

Nora. No, surely not, Torvald! 

Helmer. Many a man can retrieve 
his character, if he owns his crime and 
takes the punishment. 

Nora. Punishment i 

Helmer. But Krogstad didn’t do 
that. He evaded the law by means of 
tricks and subterfuges; and that is 
what has morally ruined him. 
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Nora. Do you think that Fe 

Helmer. Just think how a man 
with a thing of that sort on his con- 
science must be always lying and 
canting and shamming. Think of the 
mask he must wear even towards 
those who stand nearest him—to- 
wards his own wife and children. The 
effect on the children—that’s the 
most terrible part of it, Nora. 

Nora. Why? 

Helmer. Because in such an atmos: 
phere of lies home life is poisoned and 
contaminated in every fibre. Every 
breath the children draw contains 
some germ of evil. 

Nora. [Closer behind him.| Are 
you sure of that? 

Helmer. As a lawyer, my dear, I 
have seen it often enough. Nearly 
all cases of early corruption may be 
traced to lying mothers. 

Nora. Why—mothers? 

Helmer. It generally comes from 
the mother’s side; but of course the 
father’s influence may act in the same 
way. Every lawyer knows it too 
well. And here has this Krogstad 
been poisoning his own children for 
years past by a life of lies and hypoc- 
risy—that is why | call him morally 
ruined. [Holds out both hands to her.| 
So my sweet little Nora must promise 
not to plead his cause. Shake hands 
upon it. Come, come, what’s this? 
Give me your hand. That’s right. 
Then it’s a bargain. I assure you it 
would have been impossible for me 
to work with him. It gives me a 
positive sense of physical discomfort 
to come in contact’ with such peo- 
ple. [Nora draws her hand away, 
and moves to the other side of the 
Christmas-tree. 


Nora. How warm it is here. And 
I have so much to do. 

Helmer. [Rises and gathers up his 
papers.| Yes, and I must try to get 
some of these papers looked through 
before dinner. And I shall think over 
your costume too. Perhaps I may 
even find something to hang in gilt 
paper on the Christmas-tree. [Lays 
his hand on her head.| My precious 
little song-bird! [He goes into his room 
and shuts the door. 

Nora. [Softly, after a pause.] It 
can’t be. It’simpossible. It must be 
impossible! 

Anna. [At the door, left.| The little 
ones are begging so prettily to come 
to mamma. 


Nora. No, no, no; don’t let them 
come to me! Keep them with you, 
Anna. 

Anna. Very well, ma’am. [Shuts 
the door. 

Nora. [Pale with terror.| Corrupt 


my children!—Poison my home! 
[Short pause. She throws back her 
head.| It’s not true! It can never, 
never be true! 


ACT SECOND 


The same room. In the corner, beside 
the piano, stands the Christmas-tree 
stripped, and with the candles burnt 
out. Nora’s outdoor things lie on 
the sofa. 


Nora, alone, is walking about restless- 
ly. At last she stops by the sofa, and 
takes up her cloak. 

Nora. [Dropping her cloak.| There’s 
somebody coming! [Goes to the hall 
door and listens.| Nobody; of course 
nobody will come to-day, Christmas- 
day; nor to-morrow either. But per- 
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haps [Opens the door and looks out.] 
No, nothing in the letter box; quite 
empty. [Comes forward.] Stuff and 
nonsense! Of course he won’t really 
do anything. Such a thing couldn’t 
happen. It’s impossible! Why, I 
have three little children. 


ANNA enters from the left, with a 
large cardboard box. 


Anna. I’ve found the box with the 
fancy dress at last. 

Nora. Thanks; put it down on the 
table. 

Anna. [Does so.) But I’m afraid 
it’s very much out of order. 

Nora. Oh, I wish I could tear it in- 
to a hundred thousand pieces! 

Anna. Oh, no. It can easily be 
put to rights—just a little patience. 

Nora. I shall go and get Mrs. 
Linden to help me. 

Anna. Going out again? In such 
weather as this! You'll catch cold, 
ma’am, and be ill. 

Nora. Worse things might hap- 
pen.—What are the children doing? 

Anna. They’re playing with their 
Christmas presents, poor little dears; 
but 

Nora. Do they often ask for me? 

Anna. You see they’ve been so 
used to having their mamma with 
them. 

Nora. Yes; but, Anna, I can’t have 
them so much with me in future. 
Well, little children get 
used to anything. 

Nora. Do you think they do? Do 
you believe they would forget their 
mother if she went quite away? 

Anna. Gracious me! Quite away? 

Nora. Tell me, Anna—I’ve so of- 
ten wondered about it—how could 


Anna. 


you bring yourself to give your child 
up to strangers? 

Anna. I had to when I came to 
nurse my little Miss Nora. 

Nora. But how could you make up 
your mind to it? 

Anna. When I had the chance of 
such a good place? A poor girl who’s 
been in trouble must take what comes. 
That wicked man did nothing for 
me. 

Nora. But your daughter must 
have forgotten you. 

Anna. Oh, no, ma’am, that she 
hasn’t. She wrote to me both when 
she was confirmed and when she was 
married. 

Nora. [Embracing her.| Dear old 
Anna—you were a good mother to me 
when I was little. 

Anna. My poor little Nora had no 
mother but me. 

Nora. And if my little ones had 
nobody else, I’m sure you would 
Nonsense, nonsense! [Opens the box.] 
Go in to the children. Now I must 
You’ll see how lovely I shall 

be tomorrow. 

Anna. I’m sure there will be no 
one at the ball so lovely as my Miss 
Nora. [She goes into the room on the 
left. 

Nora. [Takes the costume out of the 
box, but soon throws it down again.| 
Oh, if I dared go out. If only nobody 
would come. If only nothing would 
happen here in the meantime. Rub- 
bish; nobody is coming. Only not to 
think. What a delicious muff! Beau- 
tiful gloves, beautiful gloves! To for- 
get—to forget! One, two, three, four, 
five, six—— [Withascream.]| Ah, there 
they come. [Goes towards the door, 
then stands irresolute. 
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Mrs. LINDEN enters from the hall, 
where she has taken off her things. 

Nora. Oh, it’s you, Christina. 
There’s nobody else there? I’m so 
glad you have come. 


Mrs. Linden. I hear you called at 
my lodgings. 
Nora. Yes, I was just passing. 


There’s something you must help me 
with. Let us sit here on the sofa—so. 
To-morrow evening there’s to be a 
fancy ball at Consul Stenborg’s over- 
head, and Torvald wants me to ap- 
pear as a Neapolitan fisher-girl, and 
dance the tarantella; I learned it at 


Capri. 

Mrs. Linden. I see—quite a per- 
formance. 

Nora. Yes, Torvald wishes it. 


Look, this is the costume; Torvald 
had it made for mein Italy. But now 
it’s all so torn, I don’t know 

Mrs. Linden. Oh, we shall soon set 
that to rights. It’s only the trimming 
that has come loose here and there. 
Have you a needle and thread? Ah, 
here’s the very thing. 

Nora. Oh, how kind of you. 

Mrs. Linden. [Sewing.] So you’re 
to be in costume to-morrow, Nora? 
Ill tell you what—I shall come in for 
a moment to see you in all your glory. 
But I’ve quite forgotten to thank you 
for the pleasant evening yesterday. 

Nora. [Rises and walks across the 
room.| Oh, yesterday, it didn’t seem 
so pleasant as usual.—You should 
have come to town a little sooner, 
Christina.—Torvald has certainly the 
art of making home bright and beau- 
tiful. 

Mrs. Linden. You, too, I should 
think, or you wouldn’t be your fa- 
ther’s daughter. But tell me—is Doc- 


tor Rank always so depressed as he 
was last evening? 

Nora. No, yesterday it was partic- 
ularly noticeable. You see, he suffers 
from a dreadfulillness. He has spinal 
consumption, poor fellow. They say 
his father was a horrible man, who 
kept mistresses and all sorts of 
things—so the son has been sickly 
from his childhood, you understand. 

Mrs. Linden. [Lets her sewing fall 
into her lap.| Why, my darling Nora, 
how do you come to know such 
things? 

Nora. [Moving about the room.| Oh, 
when one has three children, one 
sometimes has visits from women 
who are half—half doctors—and they 
talk of one thing and another. 

Mrs. Linden. [Goes on sewing; a 
short pause.| Does Doctor Rank come 
here every day? 

Nora. Every day of his life. He 
has been Torvald’s most intimate 
friend from boyhood, and he’s a good 
friend of mine too. Doctor Rank is 
quite one of the family. 

Mrs. Linden. But tell me—is he 
quite sincere? I mean, isn’t he rather 
given to flattering people? 

Nora. No, quite the contrary. 
Why should you think so? 

Mrs. Linden. When you intro- 


‘ duced us yesterday he said he had of- 


ten heard my name; but I noticed 
afterwards that your husband had no 
notion who I was. How could Doctor 
Rank—? 

Nora. He was quite right, Chris- 
tina. You see, Torvald loves me so 
indescribably, he wants to have me 
all to himself, as he says. When we 
were first married he was almost jeal- 
ous if I even mentioned any of my 
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old friends at home; so naturally I 
gave up doing it. But I often talk of 
the old times to Doctor Rank, for he 
likes to hear about them. 

Mrs. Linden. Listen to me, Nora! 
You are still a child in many ways. I 
am older than you, and have had more 
experience. I'll tell you something. 
You ought to get clear of all this with 
Dr. Rank. 

Nora. Get clear of what? 

Mrs. Linden. The whole affair, I 
should say. You were talking yester- 
day of a rich admirer who was to find 
you money 

Nora. Yes, one who never existed, 
worse luck. What then? 


Mrs. Linden. Has Doctor Rank 
money? 
Nora. Yes, he has. 


Mrs. Linden. And nobody to pro- 
vide for? 


Nora. Nobody. But ? 
Mrs. Linden. And he comes here 
every day? 


Nora. Yes, I told you so. 

Mrs. Linden. should have thought 
he would have had better taste. 

Nora. I don’t understand you a 
bit. 

Mrs. Linden. Don’t pretend, Nora. 
Do you suppose I can’t guess who 
lent you the twelve hundred dol- 
lars? 

Nora. Are you out of your senses? 
How can you think such a thing? A 
friend who comes here every day! 
Why, the position would be unbear- 
able! 

Mrs. Linden. Then it really is not 
he? 

Nora. No, I assure you. It never 
for amoment occurred to me Be- 
sides, at that time he had nothing to 


lend; he came into his property after- 
wards. 

Mrs. Linden. Well, I believe that 
was lucky for you, Nora dear. 

Nora. No, really, it would never 
have struck me to ask Dr. Rank— 
And yet, I’m certain that if I did— 

Mrs. Linden. But of course you 
never would. 

Nora. Of course not. It’s incon- 
ceivable that it should ever be neces- 
sary. But I’m quite sure that if I 
spoke to Doctor Rank 

Mrs. Linden. Behind your hus- 
band’s back? 

Nora. I must get clear of the other 
thing; that’s behind his back, too. I 
must get clear of that. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, yes, I told you 
so yesterday; but 

Nora. (Walking up and down.] A 
man can manage these things much 
better than a woman. 

Mrs. Linden. One’s own husband, 
yes. 

Nora. Nonsense. [Stands still.] 
When everything is paid, one gets 
back the paper. 

Mrs. Linden. Of course. 

Nora. And can tear it into a hun- 
dred thousand pieces, and burn it up, 
the nasty, filthy thing! 

Mrs. Linden. [Looks at her fixedly, 
lays down her work, and rises slowly.] 
Nora, you are hiding something from 
me. 

Nora. Can you see it in my face? 

Mrs. Linden. Something has hap- 
pened since yesterday morning. Nora, 
what is it? 

Nora. [Going towards her.| Chris- 
tina ! [Listens.]| Hush! There’s 
Torvald coming home. Do you mind 
going into the nursery for the present? 
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Torvald can’t bear to see dressmak- 
ing going on. Get Anna to help you. 

Mrs. Linden. [Gathers some of the 
things together.| Very well; but I 
shan’t go away until you have told 
me all about it. 

[She goes out to the left, as HELMER 
enters from the hall. 

Nora. [Runs to meet him.] Oh, 
how I’ve been longing for you to come, 
Torvald dear! 


Helmer. Was that the dress- 
maker ? 
Nora. No, Christina. She’s help- 


ing me with my costume. You'll see 
how nice I shall look. 

Helmer. Yes, wasn’t that a happy 
thought of mine? 

Nora. Splendid! But isn’t it good 
of me, too, to have given in to you 
about the tarantella? 

Helmer. |Takes her under the chin.] 
Good of you! To give in to your own 
husband? Well, well, you little mad- 
cap, I know you don’t mean it. But 
I won’t disturb you. I daresay you 
want to be “trying on.” 

Nora. And you are going to work, 


I suppose? 

Helmer. Yes. [Shows her a bundle 
of papers.| Look here. I’ve just 
come from the Bank——|Goes towards 
his room. 

Nora. ‘Torvald. 

Helmer. [Stopping.] Yes? 

Nora. If your little squirrel were 
to beg you for something so pret- 
tily—— 

Helmer. Well? 

Nora. Would you do it? 


Helmer. I must know first what it is. 

Nora. The squirrel would skip 
about and play all sorts of tricks if 
you would only be nice and kind. 


Helmer. Come, then, out with it. 

Nora. Your lark would twitter 
from morning till night 

Helmer. Oh, that she does in any 
case. 

Nora. Vl be an elf and dance in 
the moonlight for you, Torvald. 

Helmer. Nora—you can’t mean 
what you were hinting at this morn- 
ing? 

Nora. [Coming nearer.| Yes, Tor- 
vald, I beg and implore you! 

Helmer. Have you really the cour- 
age to begin that again? 

Nora. Yes, yes; for my sake, you 
must let Krogstad keep his place in 
the Bank. 

Helmer. My dear Nora, it’s his 
place I intend for Mrs. Linden. 

Nora. Yes, that’s so good of you. 
But instead of Krogstad, you could 
dismiss some other clerk. 

Helmer. Why, this is incredible ob- 
stinacy! Because you have thought- 
lessly promised to put in a word for 
him, I am to——! 

Nora. It’s not that, Torvald. It’s 
for your own sake. This man writes 
for the most scurrilous newspapers; 
you said so yourself. He can do 
you no end of harm. I’m so terribly 
afraid of him 

Helmer. Ah, I understand; it’s old 
recollections that are frightening you. 

Nora. What do you mean? 

Helmer. Of course you’re thinking 
of your father. 

Nora. Yes—yes, of course. Only 
think of the shameful slanders wicked 
people used to write about father. I 
believe they would have got him dis- 
missed if you hadn’t been sent to look 
into the thing, and been kind to him, 
and helped him. 
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Helmer. My little Nora, between 
your father and me there is all the 
difference in the world. Your father 
was not altogether unimpeachable. I 
am; and I hope to remain so. 

Nora. Oh, no one knows what 
wicked men may hit upon. We could 
live so quietly and happily now, in 
our cosy, peaceful home, you and I 
and the children, Torvald! That’s 
why I beg and implore you 

Helmer. And it is just by pleading 
his cause that you make it impossible 
for me to keep him. It’s already 
known at the Bank that I intend to 
dismiss Krogstad. If it were now re- 
ported that the new manager let him- 
self be turned round his wife’s little 
finger 

Nora. What then? 

Helmer. Oh, nothing, so long as a 
wilful woman can have her way ! 
I am to make myself a laughing-stock 
to the whole staff, and set people say- 
ing that I am open to all sorts of out- 
side influence? Take my word for it, 
I should soon feel the consequences. 
And besides—there is one thing that 
makes Krogstad impossible for me to 
work with 

Nora. What thing? 

Helmer. 1 could perhaps have 
overlooked his moral failings at a 
pinch 

Nora. Yes, couldn’t you, Torvald? 

Helmer. And I hear he is good at 
his work. But the fact is, he was a 
college chum of mine—there was one 
of those rash friendships between us 
that one so often repents of later. I 
may as well confess it at once—he 
calls me by my Christian name; and 
he is tactless enough to do it even 
when others are present. He delights 


in putting on airs of familiarity— 
Torvald here, Torvald there! I as- 
sure you it’s most painful to me. He 
would make my position at the Bank 
perfectly unendurable. 


Nora. ‘Torvald, surely you’re not 
serious? 
Helmer. No? Why not? 


Nora. That’s such a petty reason. 

Helmer. What! Petty! Do you 
consider me petty! 

Nora. No, on the contrary, Tor- 
vald dear; and that’s just why—— 

Helmer. Never mind; you call my 
motives petty; then I must be petty 
too. Petty! Very well!—Now we'll 
put an end to this, once for all. [Goes 
to the door into the hall andcalls.| Ellen! 

Nora. What do you want? 

Helmer. (Searching among his pa- 
pers.| To settle the thing. [ELLEN 
enters.| Here; take this letter; give it 
See that he takes it 
Here’s 


to a messenger. 
atonce. The address is on it. 
the money. 

Ellen. Very well, sir. 
the letter. 

Helmer. [Putting his papers to- 
gether.| There, Madam Obstinacy. 

Nora. [Breathless.| Torvald—what 
was in the letter? 

Helmer. Krogstad’s dismissal. 

Nora. Call it back again, Torvald! 
There’s still time. Oh, Torvald, call 
it back again! For my sake, for your 
own, for the children’s sake! Do you 
hear, Torvald? Doit! Youdon’t know 
what that letter may bring upon us all. 

Helmer. oo late. 

Nora. Yes, too late. 

Helmer. My dear Nora, I forgive 
your anxiety, though it’s anything 
but flattering to me. Why should 
you suppose that J would be afraid of 


[Goes with 
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a wretched scribbler’s spite? But I 
forgive you all the same, for it’s a 
proof of your great love for me. [Takes 
her in his arms.| That’s as it should 
be, my own dear Nora. Let what 
will happen—when it comes to the 
pinch, I shall have strength and cour- 
age enough. You shall see: my shoul- 
ders are broad enough to bear the 
whole burden. 

Nora. |Terror-struck.| 
you mean by that? 

Helmer. The whole burden, I say— 

Nora. [With decision.| That you 
shall never, never do! 

Helmer. Very well; then we'll 
share it, Nora, as man and wife. That 
is how it should be. [Petting her.] Are 
you satisfed now? Come, come, 
come, don’t look like a scared dove. 
It’s all nothing—foolish fancies.— 
Now you ought to play the tarantella 
through and practice with the tam- 
bourine. I shall sit in my inner room 
and shut both doors, so that I shall 
hear nothing. You can make as much 
noise as you please. [Turns round in 
doorway.| And when Rank cames, 
just tell him where I’m to be found. 
[He nods to her, and goes with his pa- 
pers into his room, closing the door. 

Nora. [Bewildered with terror, stands 
as though rooted to the ground, and 
whispers.) He would do it. Yes, he 
would doit. He would do it, in spite 
of all the world.—No, never that, 
never, never! Anything rather than 
that! Oh, for some way of escape! 
What shall I do—! [Hall bell rings.] 
Doctor Rank !—Anything, any- 
thing, rather than ! 

[Nora draws her hands over her face, 
pulls herself together, goes to the door 
and opens it. RANK stands outside 


What do 


hanging up his fur coat. During what 
follows it begins to grow dark. 

Nora. Good afternoon, Doctor 
Rank. I knew you by your ring. 
But you mustn’t go to Torvald now. 
I believe he’s busy. 

Rank. And you? 
closes the door. 

Nora. Oh, you know very well, I 
have always time for you. 

Rank. Thank you. I shall avail 
myself of your kindness as long as I 
can. 

Nora. What do you mean? As 
long as you can? 

Rank. Yes. Does that frighten you? 

Nora. I think it’s an odd expres- 
sion. Do you expect anything to 
happen? 

Rank. Something I have long been 
prepared for; but I didn’t think it 
would come so soon. 

Nora. [Catching at his arm.] What 
have you discovered? Doctor Rank, 
you must tell me! 

Rank. [Sitting down by the stove.] I 
am running down hill. There’s no 
help for it. 

Nora. [Draws a long breath of re- 
lief.| It’s you 

Rank. Who else should it be?— 
Why lie to one’s self? I am the most 
wretched of all my patients, Mrs. Hel- 
mer. In these last days I have been 
auditing my life-account—bankrupt! 
Perhaps before a month is over, I 
shall lie rotting in the churchyard. 

Nora. Oh! What an ugly way to 
talk. 

Rank. The thing itself is so con- 
foundedly ugly, you see. But the 
worst of it is, so many other ugly 
things have to be gone through first. 
There is only one last investigation to 


[Enters and 
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be made, and when that is over I shall 
know pretty certainly when the break- 
up will begin. There’s one thing I want 
to say to you: Helmer’s delicate 
nature shrinks so from all that is 
horrible: I will not have him in my 
sickroom—— 

Nora. But, Doctor Rank 

Rank. I won’t have him, I say— 
not on any account! I shall lock my 
door against him.—As soon as I am 
quite certain of the worst, I shall send 
you my visiting-card with a black 
cross on it; and then you will know 
that the final horror has begun. 

Nora. Why, you’re perfectly un- 
reasonable to-day; and I did so want 
you to be in a really good humour. 

Rank. With death staring me in 
the face?—And to suffer thus for 
another’s sin! Where’s the justice of 
it? And in one way or another you 
can trace in every family some such 
inexorable retribution—— 

Nora. (|Stopping her ears.) Non- 
sense, nonsense! Now cheer up! 

Rank. Well, after all, the whole 
thing’s only worth laughing at. My 
poor innocent spine must do penance 
for my father’s wild oats. 

Nora. [At table, left.| 1 suppose he 
was too fond of asparagus and Stras- 
bourg paté, wasn’t he? 

Rank. Yes; and truffles. 

Nora. Yes, truffles, to be sure. 
And oysters, I believe? 


Rank. Yes, oysters; oysters, of 
course. 
Nora. And then all the port and 


champagne! It’s sad that all these 
good things should attack the spine. 

Rank. Especially when the luck- 
less spine attacked never had any 
good of them, 


Nora. Ah, yes, that’s the worst of 
re: 


Rank. [Looks at her searchingly.] 
H’m 

Nora. [A moment later.| Why did 
you smile? 


Rank. No; it was you that laughed. 

Nora. No;it was you that smiled, 
Dr. Rank. 

Rank. [Standing up.| I see you’re 
deeper than I thought. 


Nora. I’m in such a crazy mood 
to-day. 

Rank. So it seems. 

Nora. [With her hands on his 


shoulders.| Dear, dear Doctor Rank, 
death shall not take you away from 
Torvald and me. 


Rank. Oh, you’ll easily get over 
the loss. ‘The absent are soon for- 
gotten. 

Nora. [Looks at him anxtiously.] 


Do you think so? 

Rank. People make fresh ties, and 
then 

Nora. Who make fresh ties? 

Rank. You and Helmer will, when 
Iam gone. You yourself are taking 
time by the forelock, it seems to me. 
What was that Mrs. Linden doing 
here yesterday? 

Nora. Oh!—you’re surely not jeal- 
ous of poor Christina? 

Rank. Yes, 1am. She will be my 
successor in this house. When I am 
out of the way, this woman will per- 


haps 

Nora. Hush! Not so loud! She’s 
in there. 

Rank. To-day as well? You see! 


Nora. Only to put my costume in 
order—dear me, how unreasonable 
you are! [Sits on sofa.| Now do be 
good, Doctor Rank! To-morrow you 
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shall see how beautifully I shall dance; 
and then you may fancy that I’m 
doing it all to please you—and of 
course Torvald as well. [Takes va- 
rious things out of box.| Doctor Rank, 
sit down here, and I’1l show you some- 


thing. 
Rank. [Sitting.| What is it? 
Nora. Look here. Look! 
Rank. Silk stockings. 
Nora. Flesh-coloured. Aren’t they 
lovely? It’s so dark here now; but 


to-morrow No, no, no; you must 
only look at the feet. Oh, well, I sup- 
pose you may look at the rest too. 
Rank. H’m 
Nora. What are you looking so 
critical about? Do you think they 
won't fit me? 
Rank. I can’t possibly give any 
competent opinion on that point. 
Nora. [Looking at him a moment.] 
For shame! [Hits him lightly on the 
ear with the stockings.| Take that. 
[Rolls them up again. 


Rank. And what other wonders 
am I to see? 
Nora. You sha’n’t see anything 


more; for you don’t behave nicely. 
[She hums a little and searches among 
the things. 

Rank. [After a short silence.| When 
I sit here gossiping with you, I can’t 
imagine—I simply cannot conceive— 
what would have become of me if I 
had never entered this house. 

Nora. [Smiling.] Yes, I think you 
do feel at home with us. 

Rank. [More softly—tlooking straight 
before him.| And now to have to 
leave it all 

Nora. 
leave us. 

Rank. [In the same tone.| And not 


Nonsense. You sha’n’t 


to be able to leave behind the slight- 
est token of gratitude; scarcely even 
a passing regret—nothing but an 
empty place, that can be filled by the 
first comer. 

Nora. And if I were to ask you 
for ? No 

Rank. For what? 

Nora. For a great proof of your 
friendship. 

Rank. Yes—yes? 

Nora. I mean—for a very, very 
great service 

Rank. Would you really, for once, 
make me so happy? 


Nora. Oh, you don’t know what 
it Is. 

Rank. Then tell me. 

Nora. No, I really can’t, Doctor 
Rank. It’s far, far too much—not 


only a service, but help and advice 
besides 

Rank. Somuch the better. I can’t 
think what youcan mean. But goon. 
Don’t you trust me? 

Nora. As I trust no one else. I 
know you are my best and truest 
friend. So I will tell you. Well then, 
Doctor Rank, there is something you 
must help me to prevent. You know 
how deeply, how wonderfully Tor- 
vald loves me; he wouldn’t hesitate a 
moment to give his very life for my 
sake. 

Rank. |Bending towards her.| Nora 
—do you think he is the only one 
who ? 

Nora. [With a slight start.| Who ? 

Rank. Who would gladly give his 
life for you? 

Nora. [Sadly.| Oh! 

Rank. Ihave sworn that you shall 
know it before I—go. I shall never 
find a_ better opportunity.— Yes, 
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Nora, now I have told you; and now 
you know that you can trust me as 
you can no one else. 

Nora. [Standing up; simply and 
calmly.| Let me pass, please. 


Rank. (Makes way for her, but re- 
mains sitting.| Nora 
Nora. [In the doorway.| Ellen, 


bring the lamp. [Crosses to the stove.] 
Oh dear, Doctor Rank, that was too 
bad of you. 

Rank. |Rising.| That I have loved 
you as deeply as—any one else? Was 
that too bad of me? 


Nora. No, but that you should 
have told me so. It was so unneces- 
sary 


Rank. What do you mean? Did 
you know ? [ELLEN enters with the 
lamp; sets it on the table and goes out 
again. 

Rank. Nora—Mrs. Helmer—I ask 
you, did you know? 

Nora. Oh, how can I tell what I 
knew or didn’t know? I really can’t 
say— How could you be so clumsy, 
Doctor Rank? It was all so nice! 

Rank. Well, at any rate, you know 
now that I am at your service, body 


and soul. And now, go on. 

Nora. [Looking at him.] Go on— 
now? 

Rank. I beg you to tell me what 
you want. 

Nora. I can tell you nothing 
now. 

Rank. Yes, yes! You mustn’t 


punish me in that way. Let me do 
for you whatever a man can. 

Nora. You can do nothing for me 
now.—Besides, I really want no help. 
You shall see it was only my fancy. 
Yes, it must be so. Of course! [Sits 
in the rocking-chair, looks at him and 


smiles.| You are a nice person, Doc- 
tor Rank! Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, now that the lamp is on the 
table? 

Rank. No; not exactly. But per- 
haps I ought to go—for ever. 

Nora. No, indeed you mustn’t. 
Of course you must come and go as 
you’ve always done. You know very 
well that Torvald can’t do without 
you. 

Rank. Yes, but you? 

Nora. Oh, you know I always like 
to have you here. 

Rank. That is just what led me 
astray. You are a riddle to me. It 
has often seemed to me as if you liked 
being with me almost as much as 
being with Helmer. 

Nora. Yes; don’t you see? There 
are people one loves, and others one 
likes to talk to. 

Rank. Yes—there’s something in 
that. 

Nora. When I was a girl, of course 
I loved papa best. But it always de- 
lighted me to steal into the servant’s 
room. In the first place they never 
lectured me, and in the second it was 
such fun to hear them talk 

Rank. Ah, I see; then it’s their 
place I have taken? 

Nora. [Jumps up and hurries to- 
wards him.| Oh, my dear Doctor 
Rank, I don’t mean that. But you 
understand, with Torvald it’s the 
same as with papa 


ELLEN enters from the hall. 


Ellen. Please, ma’am [Whis- 
pers to Nora, and gives her a card.| 

Nora. [Glancing at card.| Ah! 
[Puts it in her pocket. 

Rank. Anything wrong? 
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Nora. No, no, not inthe least. It’s 
only—it’s my new costume 

Rank. Your costume! 
there. 

Nora. Oh, that one, yes. But this 
is another that—I have ordered it— 
Torvald mustn’t know 


Rank. Aha! So that’s the great 
secret. 
Nora. Yes, of course. Please go 


to him; he’s in the inner room. Do 
keep him while [—— 
Rank. Don’t be alarmed; he sha’n’t 
escape. [Goes into HELMER’s room. 
Nora. [To Exien.] Is he waiting 
in the kitchen? 


Ellen. Yes, he came up the back 
stair 

Nora. Didn’t you tell him I was 
engaged? 


Ellen. Yes, but it was no use. 

Nora. He won’t go away? 

Ellen. No, ma’am, not until he has 
spoken to you. 

Nora. ‘Then let him come in; but 
quietly. And, Ellen—say nothing 
about it; it’s a surprise for my hus- 
band. 

Ellen. Oh, yes, ma’am, I under- 
stand. [She goes out. 

Nora. Itis coming! The dreadful 
thing is coming, after all. No, no, no, 
it can never be; it shall not! [She goes 
to HetmerR’s door and slips the bolt. 
ELLEN opens the hall door for Kroc- 
STAD, and shuts it after him. He wears 
a travelling-coat, high boots, and a fur 
cap. 

Nora. [Goes towards him.| 
softly; my husband is at home. 

Krogstad. All right. That’s noth- 
ing to me. 

Nora. What do you want? 

Krogstad. A little information. 


Speak 


Why, it’s - 


Nora. Be quick, then. What is it? 

Krogstad. You know I have got 
my dismissal. 

Nora. I couldn’t prevent it, Mr. 
Krogstad. I fought for you to the 
last, but it was of no use. 

Krogstad. Does your husband care 
for you so little? He knows what I 
can bring upon you, and yet he 
dares 

Nora. How could you think I 
should tell him? 

Krogstad. Well, as a matter of fact, 
I didn’t think it. It wasn’t like my 
friend Torvald Helmer to show so 
much courage 

Nora. Mr. Krogstad, be good 
enough to speak respectfully of my 
husband. 

Krogstad. Certainly, with all due 
respect. But since you are so anxious 
to keep the matter secret, I suppose 
you are a little clearer than yesterday 
as to what you have done. 

Nora. Clearer than you could ever 
make me. 

Krogstad. Yes, such a bad lawyer 
as I 

Nora. What is it you want? 

Krogstad. Only to see how you are 
getting on, Mrs. Helmer. I’ve been 
thinking about you all day. Even a 
mere money-lender, a gutter-journal- 
ist, a—in short, a creature like me— 
has a little bit of what people call 
feeling. 

Nora. Then show it; think of my 
little children. 

Krogstad. Did you and your hus- 
band think of mine? But enough of 
that. I only wanted to tell you that 
you needn’t take this matter too se- 
riously. I shall not lodge any infor- 
mation, for the present. 
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Nora. No, surely not. I knew you 
wouldn’t. 

Krogstad. The whole thing can be 
settled quite amicably. Nobody need 
know. It can remain among us three. 

Nora. My husband must never 
know. 

Krogstad. How can you prevent 
it? Can you pay off the balance? 

Nora. No, not at once. 

Krogstad. Or have you any means 
of raising the money in the next few 


days? 

Nora. None—that I will make 
use of. 

Krogstad. And if you had, it 


would not help you now. [If you of- 
fered me ever so much money down, 
you should not get back your I. O. U. 

Nora. Tell me what you want to 
do with it. 

Krogstad. I only want to keep it— 
to have it in my possession. No out- 
sider shall hear anything of it. So, 
if you have any desperate scheme in 
your head 

Nora. What if I have? 

Krogstad. If you should think of 
leaving your husband and children—— 

Nora. What if I do? 

Krogstad. Or if you should think 
of—something worse—— 

Nora. How do you know that? 

Krogstad. Put all that out of your 
head. 

Nora. How did you know what I 
had in my mind? 

Krogstad. Most of us think of that 
at first. I thought of it, too; but I 
hadn’t the courage 


Nora. [Tonelessly.| Nor I. 
Krogstad. [Relieved.| No, one 
hasn’t. You haven’t the courage 


either, have you? 


Nora. I haven’t, I haven’t. 

Krogstad. Besides, it would be very 
foolish.—Just one domestic storm, 
and it’s allover. [havea letter in my 
pocket for your husband 

Nora. ‘Telling him everything? 

Krogstad. Sparing you as much as 
possible. 

Nora. [Quickly.| He must never 
read that letter. Tear it up. I will 
manage to get the money somehow—— 

Krogstad. Pardon me, Mrs. Hel- 
mer, but I believe I told you 

Nora. Oh, I’m not talking about 
the money I owe you. Tell me how 
much you demand from my husband 
—TI will get it. 

Krogstad. I demand no money 
from your husband. 

Nora. What do you demand then? 

Krogstad. \ will tell you. I want 
to regain my footing in the world. I 
want to rise; and your husband shall 
help me to doit. For the last eighteen 
months my record has been spotless; 
[have been in bitter need all the time; 
but I was content to fight my way up, 
step by step. Now, I’ve been thrust 
down again, and I will not be satisfied 
with merely being reinstated as a mat- 
ter of grace. I want to rise, I tell 
you. I must get into the Bank again, 
in a higher position than _ before. 
Your husband shall create a place on 
purpose for me 

Nora. He will never do that! 

Krogstad. He will do it; I know 
him—he won’t dare to show fight! 
And when he and I are together there; 
you shall soon see! Before a year is 
out I shall be the manager’s right 
hand. It won’t be Torvald Helmer, 
but Nils Krogstad, that manages the 
Joint Stock Bank. 
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Nora. That shall never be. 
Krogstad. Perhaps you will ? 
Nora. Now\havethe courage forit. 
Krogstad. Oh, you don’t frighten 
me! A sensitive, petted creature like 
you 

Nora. You shall see, you shall see! 

Krogstad. Under the ice, perhaps? 
Down into the cold, black water? 
And next spring to come up again, 
ugly, hairless, unrecognisable 

Nora. You can’t terrify me. 

Krogstad. Nor you me. People 
don’t do that sort of thing, Mrs. Hel- 
mer. And, after all, what would be 
the use of it? I have your husband in 
my pocket, all the same. 

Nora. Afterwards? When I amno 
longe 

Krogstad. You forget, your reputa- 
tion remains in my hands! [Nora 
stands speechless and looks at him.] 
Well, now you are prepared. Do 
nothing foolish. As soon as Helmer 
has received my letter, I shall expect 
to hear from him. And remember 
that it is your husband himself who 
has forced me back again into such 
paths. That I will never forgive him. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Helmer. 

[Goes out through the hall. Nora 
hurries to the door, opens it a little, and 
listens. 

Nora. He’s going. He’s not put- 
ting the letter into the box. No, no, 
it would be impossible! [Opens the 
door further and further.| What’s that. 
He is standing still; not going down 
stairs. Has he changed his mind? Is 
he ? [A letter falls into the box. 
Krocstav’s footsteps are heard gradu- 
ally receding down the stair. Nora 
utters a suppressed shriek, and rushes 
forward toward the sofa-table; pause.] 


In the letter-box! [Steals shrinkingly 
up to the hall door.| There it lies.— 
Torvald, Torvald—now we are lost! 

Mrs. LINDEN enters from the left 
with the costume. 

Mrs. Linden. There, I think it’s 
all right now. Shall we just try it on? 

Nora. |Hoarsely and softly.| Chris- 
tina, come here. 

Mrs. Linden. [Throws down the 
dress on the sofa.| What’s the matter? 
You look quite distracted. 

Nora. Comehere. Do you see that 
letter? There, see—through the glass 
of the letter-box. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, yes, I see it. 

Nora. ‘That letter is from Krog- 
stad 

Mrs. Linden. Nora—it was Krog- 
stad who lent you the money? 

Nora. Yes; and now Torvald will 
know everything. 

Mrs. Linden. Believe me, Nora, 
it’s the best thing for both of you. 

Nora. You don’t know all yet. I 
have forged a name 

Mrs. Linden. Good heavens! 

Nora. Now, listen to me, Chris- 
tina; you shall bear me witness 

Mrs. Linden. How “witness’’? 
What am I to——? 

Nora. If I should go out of my 
mind—it might easily happen 

Mrs. Linden. Nora! 

Nora. Or if anything else should 
happen to me—so that I couldn’t be 
here ! 

Mrs. Linden. Nora, Nora, you’re 
quite beside yourself! 

Nora. In case any one wanted to 
take it all upon himself—the whole 
blame—you understand 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, yes; but how 
can you think ? 
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Nora. You shall bear witness that 
it’s not true, Christina. I’m not out 
of my mind at all; I know quite well 
what I’m saying; and I tell you no- 
body else knew anything about it; I 
did the whole thing, I myself. Re- 
member that. 

Mrs. Linden. I shall remember. 
But I don’t understand what you 
mean 

Nora. Oh, how should you? It’s 
the miracle coming to pass. 

Mrs. Linden. The miracle? 

Nora. Yes, the miracle. But it’s 
so terrible, Christina; it mustn’t hap- 
pen for all the world. 

Mrs. Linden. I shall go straight to 
Krogstad and talk to him. 

Nora. Don’t, he'll do you some 
harm. 

Mrs. Linden. Once he would have 
done anything for me. 

Nora. He? 

Mrs. Linden. Where does he live? 

Nora. Oh, how can I tell ? 
Yes [Feels in her pocket.| Here’s 
hiscard. But the letter, thelette ! 

Helmer. (Knocking outside.| Nora! 

Nora. [Shrieks in terror.| Oh, 
what is it? What do you want? 

Helmer. Well, well, don’t be fright- 
ened. We’re not coming in; you’ve 
bolted the door. Are you trying on 
your dress? 

Nora. Yes, yes, I’m trying it on. 
It suits me so well, Torvald. 

Mrs. Linden. [Who has read the 
card.| Why, he lives close by here. 

Nora. Yes, but it’s no use now. 
Weare lost. The letter is there in the 
box. 

Mrs. Linden. 
has the key? 

Nora. Always. 


And your husband 


Mrs. Linden. Krogstad must de- 
mand his letter back, unread. He 
must find some pretext 

Nora. But this is the very time 
when Torvald generally—— 

Mrs. Linden. Prevent him. Keep 
him occupied. I shall come back as 
quickly as I can. 

[She goes out hastily by the hall door. 

Nora. [Opens HELMER’s door and 
peeps in.| ‘Torvald! 

Helmer. Well, may one come into 
one’s own room again at last? Come, 
Rank, we'll have a look [In the 
doorway.| But how’s this? 

Nora. What, Torvald dear? 

Helmer. Rank led me to expect a 
grand transformation. 

Rank. [In the doorway.| So I un- 
derstood. I suppose I was mistaken. 

Nora. No, no one shall see me in 
my glory till to-morrow evening. 

Helmer. Why, Nora dear, you look 
so tired. Have you been practising 
too hard? 

Nora. 
all yet. 

Helmer. But you'll have to 

Nora. Oh yes, I must, I must! 
But, Torvald, I can’t get on at all 
without your help. [ve forgotten 
everything. 

Helmer. Oh, we shall soon freshen 
it up again. 

Nora. Yes, do help me, Torvald. 
You must promise me Oh, I’m so 
nervous about it. Before so many 
people This evening you must 
give yourself up entirely to me. You 
mustn’t do a stroke of work; you 
mustn’t even touch a pen. Do prom- 
ise, Torvald dear! 

Helmer. I promise. All this eve- 
ning I shall be yourslave. Little help- 


No, I haven’t practised at 
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less thing——! But, by-the-bye, I 
must just [Going to hall door. 

Nora. What do you want there? 

Helmer. Only to see if there are 
any letters. 

Nora. No, no, don’t do that, Tor- 
vald. 

Helmer. Why not? 

Nora. Torvald, I beg you not to. 
There are none there. 

Helmer. Let me just see. [Js going. 

[Nora, at the piano, plays the first 
bars of the tarantella. 

Helmer. [At the door, stops.| Aha! 

Nora. I can’t dance to-morrow if 
I don’t rehearse with you first. 

Helmer. [Going to her.| Are you 
really so nervous, dear Nora? 

Nora. Yes, dreadfully! Let me re- 
hearse at once. We have time before 
dinner. Oh, do sit down and play 
for me, Torvald dear; direct me and 
put me right, as you used to do. 

Helmer. With all the pleasure in 
life, since you wish it. [Szts at piano. 

[Nora snatches the tambourine out 
of the box, and hurriedly drapes herself 
in a long parti-coloured shawl; then, 
with a bound, stands in the middle of 
the floor. 

Nora. Now play for me! Now I'll 
dance! 

[HELMER plays and Nora dances. 
Rank stands at the piano behind HEL- 
MER and looks on. 

Helmer. [Playing.] Slower! Slower! 

Nora. Can’t do it slower! 

Helmer. Not so violently, Nora. 

Nora. I must! I must! 

Helmer. [Stops.] No, no, Nora— 
that will never do. 

Nora. [Laughs and swings her tam- 
bourine.| Didn’t I tell you so! 

Rank. Let me play for her. 


Helmer. [Rising.] Yes, do—then 
I can direct her better. [RANK sits 
down to the piano and plays; Nora 
dances more and more wildly, HELMER 
Stands by the stove and addresses fre- 
quent corrections to her; she seems not 
to hear. Her hair breaks loose, and 
falls over her shoulders. She does not 
notice 1t, but goes on dancing. Mrs. 
LINDEN enters and stands spellbound 
in the doorway. 

Mrs. Linden. Ah—! 

Nora. ([Dancing.| We’re having 
such fun here, Christina! 

Helmer. Why, Nora dear, you’re 
dancing as if it were a matter of life 
and death. 

iVora. S80 1t 1s. 

Helmer. Rank, stop! This is the 
merest madness. Stop, I say! 

[Rank stops playing, and Nora 
comes to a sudden standstill. 

Helmer. [Going towards her. 1 
couldn’t have believed it. You’ve 
positively forgotten all I taught you. 

Nora. |Throws the tambourine 
away.| You see for yourself. 

Helmer. You really do want teach- 
ing. 

Nora. Yes, you see how much I 
need it. You must practice with me 
up to the last moment. Will you 
promise me, Torvald? 

Helmer. Certainly, certainly. 

Nora. Neither to-day nor to-mor- 
row must you think of anything but 
me. You mustn’t open a single let- 
ter—mustn’t look at the letter-box. 

Helmer. Ah, you're still afraid of 
that man— 

Nora. Oh yes, yes, I am. 

Helmer. Nora, I can see it in your 
face—there’s a letter from him in the 
box. 
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Nora. I don’t know, I believe so. 
But you’re not to read anything now; 
nothing ugly must come between us 
until all is over. 

Rank. (Softly, to HELMER.] 
mustn’t contradict her. 

Helmer. [Putting his arm around 
her.| The child shall have her own 
way. But to-morrow night, when the 
dance is over 

Nora. Then you shall be free. 
[ELLEN appears in the doorway, right. 


You 


Ellen. Dinner is on the table, 
ma’am. 

Nora. We'll have some cham- 
pagne, Ellen. 

Ellen. Yes, ma’am. [Goes out. 

Helmer. Dear me! Quite a ban- 
quet. 

Nora. Yes, and we'll keep it up 


till morning. [Calling owt.] And 
macaroons, Ellen—plenty—just this 
once. 

Helmer. [Seizing her hand.] Come, 
come, don’t let us have this wild ex- 
citement! Be my own little lark 
again. 

Nora. Oh yes, I will. But now go 
into the dining-room; and you too, 
Doctor Rank. Christina, you must 
help me to do up my hair. 

Rank. [Softly, as they go.| There’s 
nothing in the wind? Nothing—I 
mean ? 

Helmer. Oh no, nothing of the 
kind. It’s merely this babyish anx- 
iety I was telling you about. 

[They go out to the right. 


Nora. Well? 

Mrs. Linden. He’s gone out of 
town. 

Nora. I saw it in your face. 


Mrs. Linden. He comes back to- 
morrow evening. I left a note for him. 


Nora. You shouldn’t have done 
that. Things must take their course. 
After all, there’s something glorious 
in waiting for the miracle. 


Mrs. Linden. What is it you’re 
waiting for? 
Nora. Oh, you can’t understand. 


Go to them in the dining-room; I 
shall come in a moment. 

[Mrs. LINDEN goes into the dining- 
room. Nora stands for a moment as 
though collecting her thoughts; then 
looks at her watch. 

Nora. Five. Seven hours till mid- 
night. Then twenty-four hours till 
the next midnight. Then the taran- 
tella will be over. Twenty-four and 
seven? Thirty-one hours to live. 

HELMER appears at the door, right. 

Helmer. What has become of my 
little lark? 

Nora. |Runs to him with open arms.] 
Here she is! 


ACT THIRD 


The same room. The table, with the 
chairs around it, in the middle. A 
lighted lamp on the table. The door 
to the hall stands open. Dance 
music 1s heard from the floor above. 


Mrs. LINDEN sits by the table and ab- 
sently turns the pages of a book. She 
tries to read, but seems unable to fix 
her attention; she frequently listens 
and looks anxtously towards the hall 
door. 


Mrs. Linden. [Looks at her watch.| 
Not here yet; and the time is nearly 
up. If only he hasn’t [Listens 
again.| Ah, there he is. [She goes in- 
to the hall and cautiously opens the 
door; soft footsteps are heard on the 
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stairs; she whispers.| Come in; there 
is no one here. 

Krogstad. [In the doorway.] I found 
a note from you at my house. What 
does it mean? 

Mrs. Linden. 1 must speak to you. 


_Krogstad. Indeed? And in this 
house? 
Mrs. Linden. J could not see you 


at my rooms. They have no separate 
entrance. Come in; we are quite 
alone. The servants are asleep, and 
the Helmers are at the ball upstairs. 

Krogstad. (Coming into the room.] 
Ah! So the Helmers are dancing this 
evening? Really? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes. ‘Why not? 

Krogstad. Quite right. Why not? 

Mrs. Linden. And now let us talk 
a little. 

Krogstad. Have we two anything 
to say to each other? 

Mrs. Linden. A great deal. 

Krogstad. 1 should not have 
thought so. 

Mrs. Linden. Because you have 
never really understood me. 

Krogstad. What was there to un- 
derstand?) The most natural thing 
in the world—a heartless woman 
throws a man over when a better 
match offers. 

Mrs. Linden. Do you really think 
me so heartless? Do you think I 
broke with you lightly? 

Krogstad. Did you not? 

Mrs. Linden. Do you really think 


so? 


Krogstad. If not, why did you 
write me that letter? 
Mrs. Linden. Was it not best? 


Since I had to break with you, was it 
not right that I should try to put an 
end to all that you felt for me? 


[Clenching his hands 
And all 


Krogstad. 
together.| So that was it? 
this—for the sake of money! 

Mrs. Linden. You ought not to 
forget that I had a helpless mother 
and two little brothers. We could 
not wait for you, Nils, as your pros- 
pects then stood. 

Krogstad. Perhaps not; but you 
had no right to cast me off for the sake 
of others, whoever the others might 
be. 

Mrs. Linden. I don’t know. I have 
often asked myself whether I had the 
right. 

Krogstad. [More softly.| When I 
had lost you, I seemed to have no firm 
ground left under my feet. Look at 
me now. I am a shipwrecked man 
clinging to a spar. 

Mrs. Linden. 
hand. 

Krogstad. It was at hand; but then 
you came and stood in the way. 

Mrs. Linden. Without my knowl- 
edge, Nils. I did not know till to-day 
that it was you I was to replace in the 
Bank. 

Krogstad. Well, 1 take your word 
for it. But now that you do know, 
do you mean to give way? 

Mrs. Linden. No, for that would 
not help you in the least. 

Krogstad. Oh, help, help 
should do it whether or no. 

Mrs. Linden. 1 have learnt pru- 
dence. Life and bitter necessity have 
schooled me. 

Krogstad. And life has taught me 
not to trust fine speeches. 

Mrs. Linden. Then life has taught 
you a very sensible thing. But deeds 
you will trust? 

Krogstad. What do you mean? 


Rescue may be at 


I 
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Mrs. Linden. You said you were a 
shipwrecked man, clinging to a spar. 

Krogstad. 1 have good reason to 
say so. 

Mrs. Linden. I too am shipwrecked, 
and clinging toaspar. I have no one 
to mourn for, no one to care for. 

Krogstad. You made your own 
choice. 

Mrs. Linden. No choice was left me. 

Krogstad. Well; what then? 

Mrs. Linden. Nils, how if we two 
shipwrecked people could join hands? 

Krogstad. What! 

Mrs..Linden. Two on a raft have 
a better chance than if each clings to 
a separate spar. 

Krogstad. Christina! 

Mrs. Linden. What do you think 
brought me to town? 

Krogstad. Had you any thought of 
me? 

Mrs. Linden. I must have work 
or I can’t bear to live. All my life, 
as long as I can remember, I have 
worked; work has been my one great 
joy. Now I stand quite alone in the 
world, aimless and forlorn. ‘There is 
no happiness in working for one’s 
self. Nils, give me somebody and 
something to work for. 

Krogstad. I cannot believe in all 
this. It is simply a woman’s roman- 
tic craving for self-sacrifice. 

Mrs. Linden. Have you ever found 
me romantic? 

Krogstad. Would you really——? 
Tell me: do you know all my past? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes. 

Krogstad. And do you know what 
people say of me? 

Mrs. Linden. Did you not say just 
now that with me you could have 
been another man? 


Krogstad. Iam sure of it. 

Mrs. Linden. Is it too late? 

Krogstad. Christina, do you know 
what you are doing? Yes, you do; I 
see it in your face. Have you the 
courage then ? 

Mrs. Linden. 1 need some one to 
be a mother to, and your children 
need a mother. You need me, and 
I—I need you. Nils, I believe in your 
better self. With you I fear nothing. 

Krogstad. [Seizing her hands.| 
Thank you—thank you, Christina. 
Now I shall make others see me as 
you do.—Ah, I forgot 

Mrs. Linden. (Listening.] 
The tarantella! Go! go! 

Krogstad. Why? What is it? 

Mrs. Linden. Don’t you hear the 
dancing overhead? As soon as that 
is over they will be here. 

Krogstad. Oh yes, I shall go. Noth- 
ing will come of this, after all. Of 
course, you don’t know the step I have 
taken against the Helmers. 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, Nils, I do know. 

Krogstad. And yet you have the 
courage to ? 

Mrs. Linden. I know to what 
lengths despair can drive a man. 

Krogstad. Oh, if I could only undo 
it! 

Mrs. Linden. You could. Your 
letter is still in the box. 

Krogstad. Are you sure? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes; but 

Krogstad. (Looking to her search- 
ingly.| Is that what it all means? 
You want to save your friend at 
any price. Say it out—is that your 
idea? 

Mrs. Linden. Nils, a woman who 
has once sold herself for the sake of 
others, does not do so again. 


Hush! 
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Krogstad. I shall demand my let- 
ter back again. 

Mrs. Linden. No, no. 

Krogstad. Yes, of course. I shall 
wait till Helmer comes; I shall tell 
him to give it back to me—that it’s 
only about my dismissa!—that I don’t 
want it read 

Mrs. Linden. No, Nils, you must 
not recall the letter. 

Krogstad. But tell me, wasn’t that 
just why you got me to come here? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, in my first 
alarm. But a day has passed since 
then, and in that day I have seen in- 
credible things in this house. Hel- 
mer must know everything; there 
must be an end to this unhappy se- 
cret. These two must come to a full 
understanding. They must have 
done with all these shifts and subter- 
fuges. 

Krogstad. Very well, if you like to 


risk it. But one thing I can do, and 
at once—— 

Mrs. Linden. ([Listening.| Make 
haste! Go, go! The dance is over; 


we're not safe another moment. 

Krogstad. I shall wait for you in 
the street. 

Mrs. Linden. 
see me home. 

Krogstad. I never was so happy in 
all my life! [KrocGstap goes out by 
the outer door. The door between the 
room and the hall remains open. 

Mrs. Linden. [Arranging the room 
and getting her outdoor things together.| 
What achange! What a change! To 
have some one to work for, to live for; 
ahome to make happy! Well, it shall 
not be my fault if I fail—I wish they 
would come.—|Listens.| Ah, here 
they are! I must get my things on. 


Yes, do; you must 


[Takes bonnet and cloak. HEtL- 
MER’S and Nora’s voices are heard out- 
side, a key is turned in the lock, and 
Heimer drags Nora almost by force 
into the hall. She wears the Italian 
costume with a large black shawl over 1t. 
He 1s in evening dress and wears a 
black domino, open. 

Nora. [Struggling with him in the 
doorway.| No,no,no! I won’t goin! 
I want to go upstairs again; I don’t 
want to leave so early! 

Helmer. But, my dearest girl ! 

Nora. Oh, please, please, Torvald, 
I beseech you— only one hour more! 

Helmer. Not one minute more, 
Nora dear; you know what we agreed. 
Come, come in; you’re catching cold 
here. 

[He leads her gently into the room in 
Spite of her resistance. 

Mrs. Linden. Good-evening. 

Nora. Christina! 

Helmer. What, Mrs. Linden! You 
here so late? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, | ought to apol- 
ogise. I did so want to see Nora in 
her costume. 

Nora. Have you been sitting here 
waiting for me? 

- Mrs. Linden. Yes; unfortunately I 
came too late. You had gone upstairs 
already, and I felt I couldn’t go away 
without seeing you. 

Helmer. [Taking Nora’s shawl off.] 
Well then, just look at her! I assure 
Isn’t she lovely, 


you she’s worth it. 
Mrs. Linden? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, I must say 

Helmer. Isn’t she exquisite? Every 
one said so. But she’s dreadfully ob- 
stinate, dear little creature. What’s 
to be done with her? Just think, I 
had almost to force her away. 
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Nora. Oh, Torvald, you'll be sorry 
some day that you didn’t let me stay, 
if only for one half-hour more. 

Helmer. There! You hear her, 
Mrs. Linden? She dances her taran- 
tella with wild applause, and well she 
deserved it, 1 must say—though there 
was, perhaps, a little too much nature 
in her rendering of the idea—more 
than was, strictly speaking artistic. 
But never mind—the point is, she 
made a great success, a tremendous 
success. Was I to let her remain after 
that—to weaken the impression? Not 
if I know it. I took my sweet little 
Capri girl—my capricious little Capri 
girl, I might say—under my arm; a 
rapid turn round the room, a curtsey 
to all sides, and—as they say in noy- 
els—the lovely apparition vanished! 
An exit should always be effective, 
Mrs. Linden; but I can’t get Nora to 
see it. By Jove! it’s warm here. 
[Throws his domino on a chair and 
opens the door to his room.] What! No 
light there? Oh, of course. Excuse 
me [Goes in and lights candles. 

Nora. (Whispers breathlessly.| Well? 

Mrs. Linden. [Softly.| P’vespoken 
to him. 

Nora. And ig 

Mrs. Linden. Nora—you must tell 
your husband everything 

Nora. [Tonelessly.| 1 knew it! 

Mrs. Linden. You have nothing to 
fear from Krogstad; but you must 


speak out. 

Nora. I shall not speak! 

Mrs. Linden. Then the letter 
will. 


Nora. Thank you, Christina. Now 
I know what I have to do. Hush—— 

Helmer. (Coming back.| Well, Mrs. 
Linden, have you admired her? 


Mrs. Linden. Yes; and now I must 
say good-night. 


Helmer. What, already? Does 
this knitting belong to you? 
Mrs. Linden. [Takes it.) Yes, 


thanks; I was nearly forgetting it. 

Helmer. Then you do knit? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes. 

Helmer. Do you know, you ought 
to embroider instead? 

Mrs. Linden. Indeed! Why? 

Helmer. Because it’s so much pret- 
tier. Look now! You hold the em- 
broidery in the left hand, so, and then 
work the needle with the right hand, 
in a long, graceful curve—don’t 
you? 

Mrs. Linden. Yes, | suppose so. 

Helmer. But knitting is always 
ugly. Just look—your arms close to 
your sides, and the needles going up 
and down—there’s something Chi- 
nese about it.—They really gave us 
splendid champagne to-night. 

Mrs. Linden. Well, good-night, 
Nora, and don’t be obstinate any 
more. 


Helmer. Well said, Mrs. Linden. 

Mrs. Linden. Good-night, Mr. 
Helmer. 

Helmer. [Accompanying her to the 


door.| Good-night, good-night; I hope 
you'll get safely home. I should be 
glad to—but you have such a short 
way to go. Good-night, good-night. 
[She goes; HELMER shuts the door after 
her and comes forward again.| At last 
we’ve got rid of her: she’s a terrible 
bore. 

Nora. Aren’t you very tired, Tor- 
vald? 

Helmer. No, not in the least. 

Nora. Nor sleepy? 

Helmer. Nota bit. I feel particu- 
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larly lively. But you? You do look 
tired and sleepy. 
Nora. Yes, very tired. I shall soon 


sleep now. 

Helmer. There, you see. I was 
right after all not to let you stay 
longer. 

Nora. Oh, everything you do is 
right. 

Helmer. [Kissing her forehead.| 


Now my lark is speaking like a rea- 
sonable being. Did you notice how 
jolly Rank was this evening? 

Nora. Indeed? Washe? Ihad no 
chance of speaking to him. 

Helmer. Nor I, much; but I haven’t 
seen him in such good spirits for a 
long time. [Looks at Nora a little, 
then comes nearer her.] It’s splendid 
to be back in our own home, to be 
quite alone together!—Oh, you en- 
chanting creature! 


Nora. Don’t look at me in that 
way, Torvald. 
Helmer. 1 am not to look at my 


dearest treasure?—at all the loveli- 
ness that is mine, mine only, wholly 
and entirely mine? 

Nora. [Goes to the other side of the 
table.| You mustn’t say these things 
to me this evening. 

Helmer. [Following.| I see you 
have the tarantella still in your blood 
—and that makes you all the more 
enticing. Listen! the other people are 
going now. [More softly.) Nora— 
soon the whole house will be still. 

Nora. Yes, I hope so. 

Helmer. Yes, don’t you, Nora dar- 
ling? When we are among strangers, 
do you know why I speak so little to 
you, and keep so far away, and only 
steal a glance at you now and then— 
do you know why I do it? Because 


I am fancying that we love each other 
in secret, that I am secretly betrothed 
to you, and that no one dreams that 
there is anything between us. 

Nora. Yes, yes, yes. I know all 
your thoughts are with me. 

Helmer. And then, when the time 
comes to go, and | put the shawl about 
your smooth, soft shoulders, and this 
glorious neck of yours, I imagine you 
are my bride, that our marriage is 
just over, that I am bringing you for 
the first time to my home—that I am 
alone with you for the first time— 
quite alone with you, in your trem- 
bling loveliness! All this evening I 
have been longing for you, and you 
only. When I watched you swaying 
and whirling in the tarantella—my 
blood boiled—I could endure it no 
longer; and that’s why I made you 
come home with me so early 

Nora. Gonow, Torvald! Go away 
from me. I won’t have all this. 

Helmer. What do you mean? Ah, 
I see you’re teasing me, little Nora! 
Won’t—won’t! Am I not your hus- 
band—? [4 knock at the outer door. 

Nora. [Starts.| Did you hear ? 


Helmer. (Going towards the hall.) 
Who’s there? 
Rank. [Outside.| It is 1; may I 


come in for a moment? 

Helmer. [In a low tone, annoyed.] 
Oh! what can he want just now? 
[Aloud.] Wait a moment. [Opens door.] 
Come, it’s nice of you to look in. 

Rank. I thought I heard your 
voice, and that put it into my head. 
[Looks round.] Ah, this dear old 
place! How cosy you two are here! 

Helmer. You seemed to find it 
pleasant enough upstairs, too. 


Rank. Exceedingly. Why not? 


2 


Why shouldn’t one take one’s share of 
everything in this world? All one 
can, at least, and as long as one can. 
The wine was splendid 

Helmer. Especially the 
pagne. 

Rank. Did you notice it? It’s in- 
credible the quantity I contrived to 
get down. 

Nora. Torvald drank plenty of 
champagne, too. 

Rank. Did he? 

Nora. Yes, and it always puts him 
in such spirits. 

Rank. Well, why shouldn’t one 
have a jolly evening after a well- 
spent day? 

Helmer. Well-spent! Well, I haven’t 
much to boast of in that respect. 

Rank. [Slapping him on the shoul- 
der.| But I have, don’t you see? 

Nora. 1 suppose you have been en- 
gaged in a scientific investigation, 


Doctor Rank? 

Rank. Quite right. 

Helmer. Bless me! Little Nora 
talking about scientific investigations! 


cham- 


Nora. Am I to congratulate you 
on the result? 

Rank. By all means. 

Nora. It was good then? 


Rank. The best possible, both for 
doctor and patient—certainty. 

Nora. [Quickly and searchingly.] 
Certainty? 

Rank. Absolute certainty. Wasn’t 
I right to enjoy myself after that? 


Nora. Yes, quite night, Doctor 
Rank. 
Helmer. And so say I, provided 


you don’t have to pay for it to- 
morrow. 

Rank. Well, in this life nothing is 
to be had for nothing. 
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Nora. Doctor Rank—I’m sure you 
are very fond of masquerades? 

Rank. Yes, when there are plenty 
of amusing disguises 

Nora. Tell me, what shall we two 
be at our next masquerade? 

Helmer. Little featherbrain! Think- 
ing of your next already! 

Rank. Wetwo? Ill tell you. You 
must go as a good fairy. 

Helmer. Ah, but what costume 
would indicate that? 

Rank. She has simply to wear her 
everyday dress. 

Helmer. Capital! But don’t you 
know what you will be yourself? 

Rank. Yes, my dear friend, | am 
perfectly clear upon that point. 

Helmer. Well? 

Rank. At the next masquerade [ 
shall be invisible. 

Helmer. What a comical idea! 

Rank. There’s a big black hat— 
haven’t you heard of the invisible 
hat? It comes down all over you, 
and then no one can see you. 

Helmer. (With a suppressed smile.| 
No, you’re right there. 

Rank. But [Vm quite forgetting 
what I came for. Helmer, give me a 
cigar—one of the dark havanas. 

Helmer. With the greatest pleas- 
ure. [Hands cigar-case. 

Rank. [Takes one and cuts the end 
of.| Thank you. 

Nora. [Striking a wax match.| Let 
me give you a light. 

Rank. A thousand thanks. 

[She holds the match. He lights his 
cigar at it. 

Rank. And now, good-bye! 

Helmer. Good-bye, good-bye, my 
dear fellow. 

Nora. Sleep well, Doctor Rank. 
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Rank. Thanks for the wish. 

Nora. Wish me the same. 

Rank. You? Very well, since you 
ask me—Sleep well. And thanks for 
the light. 

[He nods to them both and goes out. 

Helmer. [In an undertone.| He’s 
been drinking a good deal. 

Nora. [Absently.| I daresay. [HEL- 
MER takes his bunch of keys from his 
pocket and goes into the hall.) Torvald, 
what are you doing there? 

Helmer. 1 must empty the letter- 
box; it’s quite full; there will be no 
room for the newspapers to-morrow 
morning. 

Nora. 
night? 

Helmer. You know very well I am 
not.—Why, how is this? Some one 
has been at the lock. 

Nora. The lock ? 

Helmer. \’m sure of it. What does 
it mean? I can’t think that the serv- 
ants ? Here’s a broken hair-pin. 
Nora, it’s one of yours. 


Are you going to work to- 


Nora. [Quickly.] It must have 
been the children 
Helmer. Then you must break 


them of such tricks.—There! At last 
I’ve got it open. [Takes contents out 
and calls into the kitchen.| Ellen!— 
Ellen, just put the hall door lamp out. 
[He returns with letters in his hand, and 
shuts the inner door. 

Helmer. Just see how they’ve ac- 


cumulated. [Turning them  over.] 
Why, what’s this? 
Nora. [At the window.] The let- 


ter! Oh no, no, Torvald! 
Helmer. Two visiting-cards—from 
Rank. 
Nora. From Doctor Rank? 
Helmer. (Looking atthem.] Doctor 


Rank. They were on the top. He 
must just have put them in. 
Nora. Is there anything on them? 
Helmer. There’s a black cross over 
the name. Look at it. What an un- 
pleasant idea! It looks just as if he 
were announcing his own death. 


Nora. So hes. 

Helmer. What! Do you know 
anything? Has he told you any- 
thing? 


Nora. Yes. These cards mean that 
he has taken his last leave of us. He 
is going to shut himself up and die. 

Helmer. Poor fellow! Of course I 
knew we couldn’t hope to keep him 
long. But so soon ! And to go and 
creep into his lair like a wounded 
animal 

Nora. When we must go, it 1s best 
to go silently. Don’t you think so, 
Torvald? 

Helmer. |Walking up and down.] 
He had so grown into our lives, I can’t 
realise that he is gone. He and his 
sufferings and his loneliness formed a 
sort of cloudy background to the sun- 
shine of our happiness.—Well, per- 
haps it’s best as it is—at any rate for 
him. [Stands still.| And perhaps for 
us too, Nora. Now we two are thrown 
entirely upon each other. [Takes her 
in his arms.| My darling wife! I feel 
as if I could never hold you close 
enough. Do you know, Nora, I often 
wish some danger might threaten you, 
that I might risk body and soul, and 
everything, everything, for your dear 
sake. 

Nora. (Tears herself from him and 
says firmly.| Now you shall read your 
letters, Torvald. 

Helmer. No, no; not to-night. I 
want to be with you, my sweet wife. 
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Nora. With the thought of your 
dying friend ig 
Helmer. You are right. This has 


shaken us both. Unloveliness has 
come between us—thoughts of death 
and decay. We must seek to cast 
them off. Till then—we will remain 
apart. 

Nora. |Her arms round his neck.] 
Torvald! Good-night! good-night! 

Helmer. [Kissing her forehead.| 
Good-night, my little song-bird. Sleep 
well, Nora. Now I shall go and read 
my letters. [He goes with the letters 
in his hand into his room and shuts the 
door. 

Nora. [With wild eyes, gropes about 
her, seizes HELMER’S domino, throws 
it round her, and whispers quickly, 
hoarsely, and brokenly.| Never to 
see him again. Never, never, never. 
[Throws her shawl over her head.| Never 
toseethechildren again. Never, nev- 
er.—Oh that black, icy water! Oh that 
bottomless ! [fit were only over! 
Now he has it; he’s reading it. Oh, 
no, no, no, not yet. Torvald, good- 
bye ! Good-bye, my little 
ones ! [She is rushing out by the 
hall; at the same moment HELMER flings 
his door open, and stands there with an 
open letter in his hand. 


Helmer. Nora! 
Nora. [Shrieks.| Ah ! 
Helmer. What is this? Do you 


know what is in this letter? 


Nora. Yes, I know. Let me go! 
Let me pass! 
Helmer. (Holds her back.| Where 


do you want to go? 

Nora. [Tries to break away from 
him.| You shall not save me, Tor- 
vald. 

Helmer. (Falling back.| True! Is 


what he writes true? No, no, it is im- 
possible that this can be true. 

Nora. Itistrue. I have loved you 
beyond all else in the world. 

Helmer. Pshaw—no silly evasions! 


Nora. [A step nearer him.] Tor- 
vald——! 
Helmer. Wretched woman—what 


have you done! 

Nora. Let me go—you shall not 
saveme! You shall not take my guilt 
upon yourself! 

Helmer. J don’t want any melo- 
dramatic airs. [Locks the outer door.] 
Here you shall stay and give an ac- 
count of yourself. Do you under- 
stand what you have done? An- 
swer! Do you understand it? 

Nora. [Looks at him fixedly, and 
says with a stiffening expression.| Yes; 
now I begin fully to understand it. 

Helmer. (Walking up and down.] 
Oh! what an awful awakening! Dur- 
ing all these eight years—she who was 
my pride and my joy—a hypocrite, a 
liar—worse, worse—a criminal. Oh, 
the unfathomable hideousness of it 
all! Ugh! Ugh! 

[Nora says nothing, and continues 
to look fixedly at him. 

Helmer. I ought to have known 
how it would be. I ought to have 
foreseen it. All your father’s want 
of principle—be  silent!—all your 
father’s want of principle you have 
inherited—no religion, no morality, 
no sense of duty. How I am punished 
for screening him! I did it for your 
sake; and you reward me like this. 

Nora. Yes—like this. 

Helmer. You have destroyed my 
whole happiness. You have ruined 
my future. Oh, it’s frightful to think 
of! I am in the power of a scoundrel; 
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he can do whatever he pleases with 
me, demand whatever he chooses; he 
can domineer over me as much as he 
likes, and I must submit. And all 
this disaster and ruin is brought upon 
me by an unprincipled woman! 

Nora. When I am out of the world, 
you will be free. 

Helmer. Oh, no fine phrases. Your 
father, too, was always ready with 
them. What good would it do me, if 
you were “‘out of the world,” as you 
say? No good whatever! He can 
publish the story all the same; I might 
even be suspected of collusion. Peo- 
ple will think I was at the bottom of 
it all and egged you on. And for all 
- this I have you to thank— you whom 
I have done nothing but pet and spoil 
during our whole married life. Do 
you understand now what you have 
done to me? 

Nora. [With cold calmness.] Yes. 

Helmer. The thing is so incredible, 
I can’t grasp it. But we must come to 
an understanding. Take that shawl 
off. Take it off, I say! I must try to 
pacify him in one way or another— 
the matter must be hushed up, cost 
what it may.—As for you and me, 
we must make no outward change in 
our way of life—no outward change, 
you understand. Of course, you will 
continue to live here. But the chil- 
dren cannot be left in your care. I 
dare not trust them to you.—Oh, to 
have to say this to one I have loved 
so tenderly—whom I still a, But. 
that must be a thing of the past. 
Henceforward there can be no ques- 
tion of happiness, but merely of sav- 
ing the ruins, the shreds, the show 
[4 ring; HeELMER starts.| What’s 
that? Solate! Can it be the worst? 


Can he 
you are ill. 
[Nora stands motionless. 
goes to the door and opens 1t. 
Ellen. |Half dressed, in the hall.] 
Here is a letter for you, ma’am. 
Helmer. Give it tome. [Seizes the 
letter and shuts the door.| Yes, from 


? Hide yourself, Nora; say 


HELMER 


him. You shall not have it. I shall 
read it. 

Nora. Read it! 

Helmer. [By the lamp.] 1 have 


hardly the courage to. We may both 
be lost, both you and I. Ah! I must 
know. [Hastily tears the letter open; 
reads a few lines, looks at an enclosure; 
with a cry of joy.| Nora! [Nora 
looks inquiringly at him. 

Helmer. Nora!—Oh! I must read 
it again.—Yes, yes, it is so. I am 
saved! Nora, I am saved! 

Nora. And I? 

Helmer. You too, of course; we are 
both saved, both of us. Look here— 
he sends you back your promissory 
note. He writes that he regrets and 
apologises that a happy turn in his 
life— Oh, what matter what he writes. 
We are saved, Nora! No one can 
harm you. Oh, Nora, Nora ; but 
first to get rid of this hateful thing. 
I'll just see [Glances atthe I.0.U.] 
No, I will not look at it; the whole 
thing shall be nothing but a dream to 
me. [Tears the I. O. U. and both let- 
ters in pieces. Throws them into the 
fire and watches them burn.] There! 
it’s gone!—He said that ever since 
Christmas Eve Oh, Nora, they 
must have been three terrible days 
for you! 

Nora. 1 have fought a hard fight 
for the last three days. 

Helmer. And in your agony you 
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saw no other outlet but No; we 
won’t think of that horror. We will 
only rejoice and repeat—it’s over, all 
over! Don’t you hear, Nora? You 
don’t seem able to grasp it. Yes, it’s 
over. What is this set look on your 
face? Oh, my poor Nora, I under- 
stand; you cannot believe that I have 
forgiven you. But I have, Nora; I 
swear it. I have forgiven everything. 
I know that what you did was all for 
love of me. 

Nora. That is true. 

Helmer. You loved me as a wife 
should love her husband. It was only 
the means that, in your inexperience, 
you misjudged. But do you think I 
love you the less because you cannot 
do without guidance? No, no. Only 
lean on me; I will counsel you, and 
guide you. I should be no true man 
if this very womanly helplessness did 
not make you doubly dear in my eyes. 
You mustn’t dwell upon the hard 
things I said in my first moment of 
terror, when the world seemed to be 
tumbling about my ears. I have for- 
given you, Nora—I swear I have for- 


given you. 

Nora. 1 thank you for your for- 
giveness. 

[Goes out, to the right. 

Helmer. No, stay ! [Looking 


through the doorway.| What are you 
going to do? 
Nora. [Inside.] 
masquerade dress. 
Helmer. [Inthe doorway.] Yes, do, 
dear. Try to calm down, and re- 
cover your balance, my scared little 
song-bird. You may rest secure. I 
have broad wings to shield you. 
[Walking up and down near the door.| 
Oh, how lovely—how cosy our home 


To take off my 


is, Nora! Here you are safe; here I 
can shelter you like a hunted dove 
whom I have saved from the claws of 
the hawk. I shall soon bring your 
poor beating heart to rest; believe me, 
Nora, very soon. To-morrow all this 
will seem quite different—everything 
will be as before. I shall not need to 
tell you again that I forgive you; you 
will feel for yourself that it is true. 
How could you think I could find it 
in my heart to drive you away, or 
even so much as to reproach you? 
Oh, you don’t know a true man’s 
heart, Nora. There is something in- 
describably sweet and soothing to a 
man in having forgiven his wife— 
honestly forgiven her, from the bot- 
tom of his heart. She becomes his 
property in a double sense. She is as 
though born again; she has become, 
so to speak, at once his wife and his 
child. That is what you shall hence- 
forth be to me, my bewildered, help- 
less darling. Don’t be troubled about 
anything, Nora; only open your heart 
to me, and I will be both will and 
conscience to you. [Nora enters in 
everyday dress.| Why, what’s this? 
Not gone to bed? You have changed 
your dress? 
Nora. Yes, Torvald; now I have 
changed my dress. 
Helmer. But why now, so late 3 
Nora. J shall not sleep to-night. 
Helmer. But, Nora dear. 
Nora. [Looking at her watch.| It’s 
not so late yet. Sit down, Torvald; 
you and I have much to say to each 
other. [She sits at one side of the table. 
Helmer. Nora—what does this 
mean? Your cold, set face 
Nora. Sit down. It will take some 
time. I have much to talk over with 
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you. [HELMER sits at the other side of 
the table. 

Helmer. You alarm me, Nora. I 
don’t understand you. 

Nora. No, that is just it. You 
don’t understand me; and I have 
never understood you—till to-night. 
No, don’t interrupt. Only listen to 
what I say.—We must come to a final 
settlement, Torvald. 

Helmer. How do you mean? 

‘Nora. [After a short silence.| Does 
not one thing strike you as we sit here? 

Helmer. What should strike me? 

Nora. Wehave been married eight 
years. Does it not strike you that 
this is the first time we two, you and 
I, man and wife, have talked together 


seriously? 

Helmer. Seriously! What do you 
call seriously? 

Nora. During eight whole years, 


and more—ever since the day we first 
met—we have never exchanged one 
serious word about serious things. 

Helmer. Was I always to trouble 
you with the cares you could not help 
me to bear? 

Nora. lam not talking of cares. I 
say that we have never yet set our- 
selves seriously to get to the bottom 
of anything. 


Helmer. Why, my dearest Nora, 
what have you to do with serious 
things? 

Nora. There we have it! You 


have never understood me.—I have 
had great injustice done me, Torvald; 
first by father, and then by you. 
Helmer. What! By your father 
and me?—By us, who have loved you 
more than all the world? 
Nora. [Shaking her head.| You 


have never loved me. You only 


thought it amusing to be in love with 
me. 

Helmer. Why, Nora, what a thing 
to say! 

Nora. Yes, itis so, Torvald. While 
I was at home with father, he used to 
tell me all his opinions, and I held 
the same opinions. If I had others I 
said nothing about them, because he 
wouldn’t have liked it. He used to 
call me his doll-child, and played with 
me as I played with my dolls. Then 
I came to live in your house 

Helmer. What an expression to 
use about our marriage! 

Nora. (Undisturbed.| I mean I 
passed from father’s hands into yours. 
You arranged everything according to 
your taste; and | got the same tastes 
as you; or I pretended to—I don’t 
know which—both ways, perhaps; 
sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. When I look back on it now, 
I seem to have been living here like a 
beggar, from hand to mouth. I lived 
by performing tricks for you, Tor- 
vald. But you would have it so. You 
and father have done me a great 
wrong. It is your fault that my life 
has come to nothing. 

Helmer. Why, Nora, how unrea- 
sonable and ungrateful you are! Have 
you not been happy here? 

Nora. No, never. I thought I was; 
but I never was. 

Helmer. Not—not happy! 

Nora. No; only merry. And you 
have always been so kind to me. But 
our house has been nothing but a 
play-room. Here I have been your 
doll-wife, just as at home I used to 
be papa’s doll-child. And the chil- 
dren, intheirturn, have been my dolls. 
I thought it fun when you played with 
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me, just as the children did when I 
played with them. ‘That has been 
our marriage, Torvald. 

Helmer. There is some truth in 
what you say, exaggerated and over- 
strained though it be. But hence- 
forth it shall be different. Play-time 
is over; now comes the time for edu- 
cation. 

Nora. Whose education? 
or the children’s? 

Helmer. Both, my dear Nora. 

Nora. Oh, Torvald, you are not 
the man to teach me to be a fit wife 


Mine, 


for you. 
Helmer. And you can say that? 
Nora. And I—how have I pre- 


pared myself to educate the children? 

Helmer. Nora! 

Nora. Did you not say yourself, 
a few minutes ago, you dared not 
trust them to me? 

Helmer. In the excitement of the 
moment! Why should you dwell up- 
on that? 

Nora. No—you were perfectly 
right. That problem is beyond me. 
There is another to be solved first—I 
must try to educate myself. You are 
not the man to help me in that. I 
must set about it alone. And that is 
why I am leaving you. 

Helmer. [Jumping up.] What—do 
you mean to say ? 

Nora. I must stand quite alone if 
I am ever to know myself and my 
surroundings; so I cannot stay with 
you. 

Helmer. Nora! Nora! 

Nora. Iam going at once. I dare- 
say Christina will take me in for 


tonight 
Helmer. You are mad! I shall not 
allow it! I forbid it! 


Nora. It is of no use your forbid- 
ding me anything now. I shall take 
with me what belongs to me. From 
you I| will accept nothing, either now 
or afterwards. 

Helmer. What madness this is! 

Nora. To-morrow I shall gohome— 
I mean to what was my home. It 
will be easier for me to find some 
opening there. 

Helmer. Oh, in your blind experi- 
ence—— . 

Nora. I must try to gain experi- 
ence, Torvald. 

Helmer. To forsake your home, 
your husband, and your children! 
And you don’t consider what the 
world will say. 

Nora. I can pay no heed to that. 
I only know that I must do it. 

Helmer. his is monstrous! Can 
you forsake your holiest duties in this 
way? 

Nora. What do you consider my 
holiest duties? 

Helmer. Do I need to tell you that? 
Your duties to your husband and your 
children. 

Nora. I have other duties equally 
sacred. 

Helmer. Impossible! What duties 
do you mean? 

Nora. My duties towards myself. 

Helmer. Before all else you are a 
wife and a mother. 

Nora. That I no longer believe. I 
believe that before all else I am a 
human being, just as much as you 
are—or at least that I should try to 
become one. I know that most peo- 
ple agree with you, Torvald, and that 
they say so in books. Buthenceforth I 
can’t be satisfied with what most peo- 
ple say, and what isin books. I must 
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think things out for myself, and try 
to get clear about them. 

Helmer. Are you not clear about 
your place in your own home? Have 
you not an infallible guide in ques- 
tions like these? Have you not reli- 
gion? 

Nora. Oh, Torvald, I don’t really 
know what religion is. 

Helmer. What do you mean? 

Nora. I know nothing but what 
Pastor Hansen told me when I was 
confirmed. He explained that reli- 
gion was this and that. When I get 
away from all this and stand alone, I 
will look into that matter too. I will 
see whether what he taught me is 
right, or, at any rate, whether it is 
right for me. 

Helmer. Oh, this is unheard of! 
And from so young a woman! But if 
religion cannot keep you right, let me 
appeal to your conscience—for I sup- 
pose you have some moral feeling? 
Or, answer me: perhaps you have 
none? 

Nora. Well, Torvald, it’s not easy 
tosay. I really don’t know—I am all 
at sea about these things. I only 
know that I think quite differently 
from you about them. I hear, too, 
that the laws are different from what 
I thought; but I can’t believe that 
they can be right. It appears that a 
woman has no right to spare her dying 
father, or to save her husband’s life! 
I don’t believe that. 

Helmer. Youtalk like achild. You 
don’t understand the society in which 
you live. 

Nora. No, I do not. But now I 
shall try to learn. I must make up 
my mind which is right — society 
or I. 


Helmer. Nora, you are ill; you are 
feverish; I almost think you are out 
of your senses. 

Nora. I have never felt so much 
clearness and certainty as to-night. 

Helmer. You are clear and certain 
enough to forsake husband and chil- 
dren? 

Nora. Yes, I am. 

Helmer. Then there is only one ex- 
planation possible. 

Nora. What is that? 

Helmer. You no longer love me. 

Nora. No; that is just it. 

Helmer. Nora!—Can you say so! 

Nora. Oh, I’m so sorry, Torvald; 
for you’ve always been so kind to me. 
But I can’t help it. I do not love you 
any longer. 

Helmer. [Mastering himself with 
difficulty.| Are you clear and certain 
on this point too? 

Nora. Yes, quite. That is why I 
will not stay here any longer. 

Helmer. And can you also make 
clear to me how I have forfeited your 
love? 

Nora. Yes,I can. It was this eve- 
ning, when the miracle did not happen; 
for then I saw you were not the man 
I had imagined. 

Helmer. Explain yourself more 
clearly; I don’t understand. 

Nora. I have waited so patiently 
all these eight years; for of course I 
saw clearly enough that miracles 
don’t happen every day. When this 
crushing blow threatened me, I said 
to myself so confidently, ““Now comes 
the miracle!’ When Krogstad’s let- 
ter lay in the box, it never for a mo- 
ment occurred to me that you would 
think of submitting to that man’s con- 
ditions. I was convinced that you 
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would say to him, “Make it known to 
all the world”; and that then 

Helmer. Well? When I had given 
my own wife’s name up to disgrace 
and shame ? 

Nora. Then I firmly believed that 
you would come forward, take every- 
thing upon yourself, and say, “I am 
the guilty one.” 

Helmer. Nora ! 

Nora. You mean I would never 
have accepted such a sacrifice? No, 
certainly not. But what would my 
assertions have been worth in oppo- 
sition to yours? — That was the mir- 
acle that I hoped for and dreaded. 
And it was to hinder that that I 
wanted to die. 

Helmer. J would gladly work for 
you day and night, Nora—bear sor- 
row and want for your sake. But no 
man sacrifices his honour, even for one 


he loves. 

Nora. Millions of women have 
done so. 

Helmer. Oh, you think and talk 


like a silly child. 

Nora. Very likely. But you neither 
think nor talk like the man I can 
share my life with. When your terror 
was over—not for what threatened 
me, but for yourself—when there was 
nothing more to fear—then it seemed 
to you as though nothing had hap- 
pened. I was your lark again, your 
doll, just as before—whom you would 
take twice as much care of in future, 
because she was so weak and fragile. 
[Stands up.] Torvald—in that mo- 
ment it burst upon me that I had been 
living here these eight years with a 
strange man, and had borne him three 
children.—Oh, I can’t bear to think 
of it! I could tear myself to pieces! 


Helmer. [Sadly.| I see it, I see it; 
an abyss has opened between us.— 
But, Nora, can it never be filled up? 

Nora. As I now am, I am no wife 
for you. 

Helmer. J have strength to become 
another man. 

Nora. Perhaps—when your doll is 
taken away from you. 

Helmer. To part—to part from 
you! No, Nora, no; I can’t grasp the 
thought. 

Nora. [Going into room on the 
right.| The more reason for the thing 
to happen. 

[She comes back with out-door things 
and a small travelling-bag, which she 
places on a chair. 

Helmer. Nora, Nora, not now! 
Wait till to-morrow. 

Nora. [Putting on cloak.| I can’t 
spend the night in a strange man’s 
house. 

Helmer. But can we not live here, 
as brother and sister ? 

Nora. [Fastening her hat.) You 
know very well that wouldn’t last 
long. [Puts on the shawl.| Good-bye, 
Torvald. No, I won’t go to the chil- 
dren. I know they are in better hands 


than mine. As I now am, I can be 
nothing to them. 
Helmer. But some time, Nora— 


some time——? 

Nora. How can I tell? I have no 
idea what will become of me. 

Helmer. But you are my wife, now 
and always! 

Nora. Listen, Torvald—when a 
wife leaves her husband’s house, as I 
am doing, I have heard that in the 
eyes of the law he ts free from all du- 
ties towards her. At any rate, I re- 
lease you from all duties. You must 
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not feel yourself bound, any more 
than I shall. There must be perfect 
freedom on both sides. There, I give 
you back your ring. Give me mine. 

Helmer. That too? 

Nora. ‘That too. 

Helmer. Here it is. 

Nora. Very well. Now it is all 
over. I lay the keys here. The sery- 
ants know about everything in the 
house—better than I do. To-mor- 
row, when I have started, Christina 
will come to pack up the things I 


brought with me from home. I will 
have them sent after me. 
Helmer. A\l over! all over! Nora, 


will you never think of me again? 
Nora. Oh, I shall often think of 

you, and the children, and this house. 
Helmer. May I write to you, Nora? 
Nora. No—never. You must not. 
Helmer. But I must send you 
Nora. Nothing, nothing. 
Helmer. I must help you if you 

need it. 


Nora. No, I say. I take nothing 
from strangers. 
Helmer. Nora—can I never be 


more than a stranger to you? 

Nora. [Taking her travelling-bag.] 
Oh, Torvald, then the miracle of mir- 
acles would have to happen 

Helmer. What is the miracle of mir- 
acles? 

Nora. Both of us would have to 
change so that Oh, Torvald, I no 
longer believe in miracles. 


Helmer. But I will believe. Tell 
me! We must so change that ? 
Nora. That communion between 


us shall be a marriage. Good-bye. 
[She goes out by the hall door. 

Helmer. [Sinks into a chair by the 
door with his face in his hands.| Nora! 
Nora! [He looks round and rises.| 
Empty. Sheis gone. [4 hope springs 
up in him.) Ah! The miracle of 
miracles—?! [From below 1s heard the 
reverberation of a heavy door closing. 

THE END 
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EPIC 


SELECTIONS FROM 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR 


Leodogran, the King of Cameliard, 

Had one fair daughter, and none 
other child; 

And she was fairest of all flesh on 
earth, 

Guinevere, and in her his one delight. 


For many a petty king ere Arthur 

came 

Ruled in this isle and, ever waging 
war 

Each upon other, wasted all the land; 

And still from time to time the 
heathen host 

Swarm’d  over-seas, 
what was left. 

And so there grew great tracts of 
wilderness, 

Wherein the beast was ever more 
and more, 

But man was less and less, till Arthur 
came. 

For first Aurelius lived and fought 
and died, 

And after him King Uther fought 
and died, 

But either fail’d tomakethe kingdom 
one. 

And after these King Arthur for a 
space, 

And thro’ the puissance of his Table 
Round,! 

Drew all their petty princedoms 
under him, 

Their king and head, and made a 
realm, and reign’d. 


and harried 


1 Arthur had his knights sit at a round table in 
order that there might be perfect equity. No one 
of them could boast sitting higher than his peers. 
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And thus the land of Cameliard 

was waste, 

Thick with wet woods, and many a 
beast therein, 

And none or few to scare or chase 
the beast; ° 

So that wild dog and wolf and boar 
and bear 

Came night and day, and rooted in 
the fields, 

And wallow’d in the gardens of the 
King. 

And ever and anon the wolf would 
steal 

The children and devour, but now 
and then, 

Her own brood lost or dead, lent 
her fierce teat 

To human sucklings®; and the chil- 
dren, housed 

In her foul den, there at their meat 
would growl, 

And mock their foster-mother on 
four feet, 

Till, straighten’d, they grew up to 
wolf-like men 

Worse than the wolves. And King 
Leodogran 

Groan’d for the Roman legions here 
again 

And Czsar’s eagle: then his brother 
king, 

Urien, assail’d him: last a heathen 
horde, 

Reddening the sun with smoke and 
earth with blood, 

And on the spike that split the 
mother’s heart 


2 Do you know the story of Romulus and Remus? 
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Spitting the child, brake on him, 
till, amazed, 

He knew not whither he should turn 
for aid. 


But—for he heard of Arthur newly 
crown’d, 

Tho’ not without an uproar made 
by those 

Whocried, ‘‘ He is not Uther’s son” — 
the King 

Sent to him saying, “Arise, and help 
us thou! 

For here between the man and beast 
we die.” 


And Arthur yet had done no deed 

of arms, 

But heard the call and came: and 
Guinevere 

Stood by the castle walls to watch 
him pass; 

But since he neither wore on helm 
or shield 

The golden symbol of his kinglihood, 

But rode a simple knight among his 
knights, 

And many of these in richer arms 
than he, 

She saw him not, or mark’d not, 
if she saw, 

One among many, tho’ his face was 
bare. 

But Arthur, looking downward as 
he past, 

Felt the light of her eyes into his life 

Smite on the sudden, yet rode on, 
and pitch’d 

His tents beside the forest. Then he 
drave 

The heathen; after, slew the beast, 
and fell’d 

The forest, letting in the sun, and 
made 


Broad pathways for the hunter and 
the knight, 
And so return’d. 


For while he linger’d there, 
A doubt that ever smoulder’d in the 


hearts 

Of those great lords and barons of 
his realm 

Flash’d forth and into war; for most 
of these, 

Colleaguing with a score of petty 
kings, 

Made head against him, crying: 
“Who is he 


That he should rule us? who hath 
proven him 

King Uther’s son? for lo! we look 
at him, 

And find nor face nor bearing, limbs 
nor voice, 

Are like to those of Uther whom we 
knew. 

This is the son of Gorlois, not the 
king; 

This is the son of Anton, not the 
King.” 


And Arthur, passing thence to bat- 

tle, felt 

Travail, and throes and agonies of 
the life, 

Desiring to be join’d with Guinevere, 

And thinking as he rode: “ Her father 
said 

That there between the man and 
beast they die. 

Shall I not lift her from this land of 
beasts 

Up to my throne and side by side 
with me? 

What happiness to reign a lonely king, 

Vext—O ye stars that shudder over 
me, 
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O earth that soundest hollow under 


me, 

Vext with waste dreams? for saving 
I be join’d 

To her that is the fairest under heav- 
en, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty 
world, 

And cannot will my will nor work my 
work 

Wholly, nor make myself in mine own 
realm 

Victor and lord. But were I join’d 
with her, 


Then might we live together as one 
life, 

And reigning with one will in every- 
thing 

Have power on this dark land to light- 
en it, 

And power on this dead world to 
make it live.” 


Thereafter—as he speaks who tells 

the tale— 

When Arthur reach’d a field of battle 
bright 

With pitch’d pavilions of his foe, 
the world 

Was all so clear about him that he saw 

The smallest rock far on the faintest 
hill, 

And even in high day the morning 
star. 

So when the King had set his banner 
broad, 
At once from either 
trumpet-blast, 
And shouts, and clarions  shrilling 
unto blood, 

The long-lanced battle let their 
horses run. 

And now the barons and the kings 
prevail’d 


side, with 


And now the King, as here and there 
that war 

Went swaying; but the Powers who 
walk the world 

Made lightnings and great thunders 
over him, 

And dazed all eyes, till Arthur by 
main might, 

And mightier of his hands with every 


blow, 

And leading all his knighthood, threw 
the kings 

Carados, Urien, Cradlemont of 
Wales, 


Claudius, and Clariance of Northum- 
berland, 

The King Brandagoras of Latangor, 

With Anguisant of Erin, Morganore 

And Lot of Orkney. Then, before 


a voice 

As dreadful as the shout of one who 
sees 

To one who sins, and deems him- 
self alone 


And all the world asleep, they swerved 
and brake 

Flying, and Arthur call’d to stay 
the brands 

That hack’d among the flyers, “Ho! 
they yield!’ 

So like a painted battle! the war 
stood 

Silenced, the living quiet as the 
dead, 

And in the heart of Arthur joy was 
lord. 

He laugh’d upon his warrior whom he 
loved 

And honor’d most. “Thou dost not 
doubt me King, 

So well thine arm hath wrought for 
me to-day.” 


1 Does this remind you of an expression in Col- 
eridge: Ancient Mariner? 
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“Sir and my liege,” he cried, “‘the fire 
of God 

Descends upon thee in the battle- 
field: 

I know thee for my King!’ Whereat 
the two, 

For each had warded either in the 
fight, 

Sware on the field of death a death- 
less love. 

And Arthur said, ‘‘Man’s word is God 
in man: 

Let chance what will, I trust thee to 
the death.” 


Then quickly from the foughten field 

he sent 

Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere, 

His new-made knights, to King Leod- 
ogran, 

Saying, “If I in aught have served 
thee well, 

Give me thy daughter Guinevere to 
wife.” 


Whom when he heard, Leodogran 


in heart 

Debating—‘‘How should I that am a 
king, 

However much he holp me at my 
need, 

Give my one daughter saving to a 
king, 


And a king’s son?”’—lifted his voice, 
and call’d 

A hoary man, his chamberlain, to 
whom 

He trusted all things, and of him re- 
quired 

His counsel: ““Knowest thou aught of 


Arthur’s birth?” 


Then spake the hoary chamberlain 
and said: 


“Sir King, there be but two old men 
that know; 
And each is twice as old as I: and 


one 

Is Merlin, the wise man that ever 
served 

King Uther thro’ his magic art; 
and one 


Is Merlin’s master—so they call 
him—Bleys, 

Who taught him magic; but the 
scholar ran 

Before the master, and so far that 
Bleys 

Laid magic by, and sat him down, 
and wrote 

All things and whatsoever Merlin 
did 

In one great 
after-years 

Will learn the secret of our Arthur’s 
birth.” 


annal-book, where 


To whom the King Leodogran re- 


plied: 

“O friend, had I been holpen half 
as well 

By this King Arthur as by thee to- 
day, 


Then beast and man had had their 
share of me; 

But summon here before us yet once 
more 

Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere.” 


Then, when they came before him, 

the King said: 

“T have seen the cuckoo chased by 
lesser fowl, 

And reason in the chase; but where- 
fore now 

Do these your lords stir up the heat 
of war, 

Some calling Arthur born of Gorlois 
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Others of Anton? Tell me, ye your- 
selves, 
Hold ye this Arthur for King Uther’s 


son?” 


And Ulfius and Brastias answer’d, 

“Ay.” 

Then Bedivere, the first of all his 
knights 

Knighted by Arthur at his crown- 
ing, spake— 

For bold in heart and act and word 
was he, 

Whenever slander breathed against 
the King— 


“Sir, there be many rumors on this 

head: 

For there be those who hate him in 
their hearts, 

Call him baseborn, and since his 
ways are sweet, 

And theirs are bestial, 
less than man; 

And there be those who deem him 
more than man, 

And dream he dropt from heaven: 
but my belief 

In all this matter—so ye care to 
learn— 

Sir, for ye know that in King Uther’s 
time 

The prince and warrior Gorlois, he 
that held 

Tintagil castle! by the Cornish sea, 

Was wedded with a winsome wife, 
Ygerne; 

And daughters had she borne him,— 
one whereof, 

Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkney, 
Bellicent, 

Hath ever like a loyal sister cleaved 

1 Tintagil castle: located on a picturesque promon- 


tory off the Cornish coast. One may visit the ruins 
on a trip to the British Isles. 


hold him 


To Arthur,—but a son she had not 
borne. 

And Uther cast upon her eyes of love; 

But she, a stainless wife to Gorlois, 

So loathed the bright dishonor of 


his love 

That Gorlois and King Uther went 
to war, 

And overthrown was Gorlois and 
slain. 

Then Uther in his wrath and heat 
besieged 

Ygerne within Tintagil, where her 
men, 

Seeing the mighty swarm about their 
walls, 


Left her and fled, and Uther enter’d in, 

And there was none to call to but 
himself. 

So, compass’d by the power of the 
King, 

Enforced she was to wed him in her 
tears, 

And with a shameful swiftness; after- 
ward, 

Not many moons, King Uther died 
himself, 

Moaning and wailing for an heir to 
rule 

After him, lest the realm should go 
to wrack. 

And that same night, the night of 
the new year, 

By reason of the bitterness and grief 

That vext his mother, all before his 
time 

Was Arthur born, and all as soon as 
born 

Deliver’d at a secret postern-gate 

To Merlin, to be holden far apart 

Until his hour should come; because 
the lords 

Of that fierce day were as the lords 
of this, 
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Wild beasts, and surely would have 
torn the child 

Piecemeal among them, had they 
known; for each 

But sought to rule for his own self 
and hand, 

And many hated Uther for the 
sake 

Of Gorlois. Wherefore Merlin took 
the child, 

And gave him to Sir Anton, an old 
knight 

And ancient friend of Uther; and his 
wife 

Nursed the young prince, and rear’d 
him with her own; 

And no man knew. And ever since 
the lords 


Have foughten like wild beasts among 


themselves, 

So that the realm has gone to wrack; 
but now, 

This year, when Merlin—for his hour 
had come— 


Brought Arthur forth, and set him 
in the hall, 

Proclaiming, ‘Here is Uther’s heir, 
your king,’ 

A hundred voices cried: ‘Away with 
him! 

No king of ours! a son of Gorlois he; 

Or else the child of Anton, and no 
king, 

Or else baseborn.’ 
his craft, 

And while the people clamor’d for a 
king, 

Had Arthur crown’d; but after, the 
great lords 

Banded, and so brake out in open 
war.” 


Yet Merlin thro’ 


Then while the King debated with 
himself 


If Arthur were the child of shame- 
fulness, 

Or born the son of Gorlois after death, 

Or Uther’s son and born before his 


time, 

Or whether there were truth in any- 
thing 

Said by these three, there came to 
Cameliard, 


With Gawain and young Modred, 
her two sons, 
Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkney, 


Bellicent; 

Whom as he could, not as he would, 
the King 

Made feast for, saying, as they sat at 
meat: 

‘A doubtful throne is ice on summer 
seas. 

Ye come from Arthur’s court. Victor 
his men 

Report him! Yea, but ye—think ye 
this king— 

So many those that hate him, and 
so strong, 

So few his knights, however brave 
they be— 

Hath body enow to hold his foemen 
down?” 


“O King,” she cried, “‘and I will tell 

thee: few, 

Few, but all brave, all of one mind 
with him; 

For I was near him when the savage 
yells 

Of Uther’s peerage died, and Arthur 
sat 

Crowned on the dais, and his war- 
riors cried, 

‘Be thou the King, and we will 
work thy will 

Who love thee.’ Then the King in 


low deep tones, 
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And simple words of great authority, 

Bound them by so strait vows to his 
own self 

That when they rose, knighted from 
kneeling, some 

Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 

Some flush’d, and others dazed, as 
one who wakes 

Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 


““But when he spake, and cheer’d 

his Table Round 

With large, divine and comfortable 
words, 

Beyond my tongue to tell thee—I 
beheld 

From eye to eye thro’ all their Order 
flash 

A momentary likeness of the King; 

And ere it left their faces, thro’ the 
cross 

And those around it and the Crucified, 

Down from the casement over Arthur, 
smote 

Flame-color, vert, and azure, in three 
rays, 

One falling upon each of three fair 
queens 

Who stood in silence near his throne, 
the friends 

Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with 
bright 

Sweet faces, who will help him at his 
need. 


“And there I saw mage Merlin, 
whose vast wit 
And hundred winters are but as the 
hands 


Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 


‘And near him stood the Lady of 
the Lake’, 


1 Compare with the picture of the Lady of the Lake 
in Gareth and Lynette. 


Who knows a subtler magic than his 
own— 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful. 

She gave the King his huge cross- 
hilted sword, 

Whereby to drive the heathen out: 
a mist 

Of incense curl’d about her, and her 
face 

Wellnigh was hidden in the minster 
gloom; 

But there was heard among the holy 
hymns 

A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 

Down in a deep—calm, whatsoever 
storms 

May shake the world—and when the 
surface rolls, 

Hath power to walk the waters like 
our Lord. 


“*There likewise I beheld Excalibur? 


Before him at his crowning borne, 


the sword 

That rose from out the bosom of the 
lake, 

And Arthur row’d across and took 
it—rich 


With jewels, elfin Urim’, on the hilt, 
Bewildering heart and eye—the blade 


so bright 

That men are blinded by it—on one 
side, 

Graven in the oldest tongue of all 
this world, 


‘Take me,’ but turn the blade and 
ye shall see, 

And written in the speech ye speak 
yourself, 
‘Cast me away!’ 

Arthur’s face 


2 The word Excalibur means ‘‘cut-steel.’’ 

3Urim: a Hebrew word meaning lights or flames 
which were supposed to be jewels worn by the high 
priest. 


And 


sad was 
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Taking it, but old Merlin counsell’d 
him, 

‘Take thou and strike! the time to 
cast away 

Is yet far-off.’ 
the King 

Took, and by this will beat his foemen 
down.” 


So this great brand 


Thereat Leodogran rejoiced, but 
thought 
To sift his doubtings to the last, and 
ask’d, 


Fixing full eyes of question on her 


face, 

“The swallow and the swift are near 
akin, 

But thou art closer to this noble 
prince, 

Being his own dear sister”; and she 
said, 

‘Daughter of Gorlois and Ygerne am 
i: 

‘‘And therefore Arthur’s sister?” ask’d 
the King. 


She answer’d, ‘‘These be 
things,” and sign’d 
To those two sons to pass, and let 


secret 


them be. 

And Gawain went, and_ breaking 
into song 

Sprang out, and follow’d by his flying 
hair 

Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he 
saw; 

But Modred laid his ear beside the 
doors, 

And there half-heard—the same that 
afterward 


Struck for the throne, and striking 
found his doom. 


And then the Queen made answer: 
“What know I? 


For dark my mother was in eyes and 
hair, 

And dark in hair and eyes am I; and 
dark 

Was Gorlois; yea, and dark was Uther 
too, 

Wellnigh to blackness; but this king 
is fair 

Beyond the race of Britons and of 
men. 

Moreover, always in my mind I hear 

A cry from out the dawning of my 
life, 

A mother weeping, and I hear her 
say, 

‘O that ye had some brother, pretty 
one, 

To guard thee on the rough ways of 
the world.’ ”’ 


“Ay,” said the King, “‘and hear ye 
such a cry? 

But when did Arthur chance upon 
thee first?” 


“O King!” she cried, “‘and I will tell 

thee true: 

He found me first when yet a little 
maid: 

Beaten I had been for a little fault 

Whereof I was not guilty; and out I 
ran 

And flung myself down on a bank of 
heath, 

And hated this fair world and all 
therein, 

And wept, and wish’d that I were 
dead; and he— 

I know not whether of himself he 
came, 

Or brought by Merlin, who, they 
say, can walk 

Unseen at pleasure—he was at my 
side, 
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And spake sweet words, and comfort- 
ed my heart, 

And dried my tears, being a child 
with me. 

And many a time he came, and ever-: 
more 

As I grew greater grew with me; and 
sad 

At times he seem’d, and sad with 
him was I, 

Stern too at times, and then I loved 


him not, 

But sweet again, and then I loved 
him well. 

And now of late I see him less and 
less, 

But those first days had golden hours 
for me, 

For then I surely thought he would 
be king. 

“But let me tell thee now another 

tale: 

For Bleys, our Merlin’s master, as 
they say, 

Died but of late, and sent his cry to 
me, 


To hear him speak before he left his 
life. 

Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay 
the mage; 

And when I enter’d told me that 
himself 

And Merlin ever served about the 
King, 

Uther, before he died; and on the 
night 

When Uther in Tintagil past away 

Moaning and wailing for an _ heir, 
the two 

Left the still King, and passing forth 
to breathe, 

Then from the castle gateway by the 
chasm 


Descending thro’ the dismal night— 
a night 

In which the bounds of heaven and 
earth were lost— 

Beheld, so high upon the dreary 
deeps 

It seem’d in heaven, a ship, the shape 
thereof 

A dragon wing’d, and all from stem 
to stern 

Bright with a shining people on the 
decks, 

And gone as soon as seen. And then 
the two 

Dropt to the cove, and watch’d the 
great sea fall, ; 

Wave after wave, each mightier 
than the last, 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half 
the deep 

And full of voices, slowly rose and 
plunged 

Roaring, and all the wave was in a 
flame: 

And down the wave and in the flame 
was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s 
feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and 
cried, ‘The King! 

Here is an heir for Uther!’ And the 


fringe 

Of that great breaker, sweeping up 
the strand, 

Lash’d at the wizard as he spake the 
word, 

And all at once all round him rose in 
fire, 

So that the child and he were clothed 
in fire. 

And presently thereafter follow’d 
calm, 


Free sky and stars: ‘And this same 
child,’ he said, 
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‘Is he who reigns; nor could I part in 
peace 

Till this were told.’ And saying this 
the seer 

Went thro’ the strait and dreadful 
pass of death, 

Not ever to be question’d any more 

Save on the further side; but when 
I met 

Merlin, and ask’d him if these things 
were truth— 

The shining dragon and the naked 
child 

Descending in the glory of the seas— 

He laugh’d as is his wont, and an- 
swerd me 

In riddling triplets of old time, and 
said :— 


** Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow in 


the sky! 
A young man will be wiser by and 
by; 


An old man’s wit may wander ere he 


die. 


Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow on 
the lea! 
And truth is this to me, and that to 
thee; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it 
be. 


Rain, sun, and rain! and the free 
blossom blows: 
Sun, rain, and sun! and where is he 
who knows? 
From the great deep to the great 
deep he goes.’ 


“So Merlin riddling anger’d me; but 
thou 
Fear not to give this King thine only 
child, 


Guinevere: so great bards of him will 
sing 

Hereafter; and dark sayings from of 
old 

Ranging and ringing thro’ the minds 


of men, 

And echo’d by old folk beside their 
fires 

For comfort after their wage-work 
is done, 

Speak of the King; and Merlin in 
our time 

Hath spoken also, not in jest, and 
sworn 


Tho’ men may wound him that he 
will not die, 

But pass, again to come, and then or 
now 

Utterly smite the heathen underfoot, 

Till these and all men hail him for 
their king.” 


She spake and King Leodogran re- 

joiced, 

But musing “Shall I answer yea or 
nay?” 

Doubted, and drowsed, nodded and 
slept, and saw, 

Dreaming, a slope of land that ever 
grew, 

Field after field, up to a height, the 
peak 

Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom 
king, 

Now looming, and now lost; and on 
the slope 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the 
herd was driven, 

Fire glimpsed; and all the land from 
roof and rick, 

In drifts of smoke before a rolling 
wind, 

Stream’d to the peak, and mingled 
with the haze 
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And made it thicker; while the phan- 
tom king 

Sent out at times a voice; and here 
or there 

Stood one who pointed toward the 
voice, the rest 

Slew on and burnt, crying, “No king 
of ours, 

No sonof Uther, and no king of ours’’; 

Till with a wink his dream was 
changed, the haze 

Descended, and the solid earth be- 
came 

As nothing, but the King stood out 
in heaven, 

Crown’d. And Leodogran awoke, and 
sent 

Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere, 

Back to the court of Arthur answer- 
ing yea. 


Then Arthur charged his warrior 
whom he loved 
And honor’d most, Sir Lancelot, to 
ride forth 
And bring the Queen, and watch’d 
him from the gates; 
And Lancelot past away among the 


flowers— 

For then was latter April—and re- 
turn’d 

Among the flowers, in May, with 
Guinevere. 

To whom arrived, by Dubric the 
high saint, 

Chief of the church in Britain, and 
before 

The stateliest of her altar-shrines, 
the King 


That morn was married, while in 
stainless white, 

The fair beginners of a nobler time, 

And glorying in their vows and him, 
his knights 


Stood round him, and rejoicing in 
his joy. 

Far shone the fields of May thro’ 

“open door, 

The sacred altar blossom’d white with 
May, 

The Sun of May descended on their 
King, 

They gazed on all earth’s beauty in 
their Queen, 

Roll’d incense, and there passed 
along the hymns 

A voice as of the waters, while the 
two 

Sware at the shrine of Christ a 
deathless love: 

And Arthur said, “Behold, thy doom 
is mine. 

Let chance what will, I love thee to 
the death!” 

To whom the Queen replied with 
drooping eyes, 

“King and my lord, I love thee to 
the death!” 

And holy Dubric spread his hands 
and spake: 

“Reign ye, and live and love, and 
make the world 

Other, and may thy Queen be one 
with thee, 

And all this Order of thy Table Round 

Fulfil the boundless purpose of their 
King!’ 


So Dubric said; but when they left 

the shrine 

Great lords from Rome before the 
portal stood, 

In scornful stillness gazing as they 
past; 

Then while they paced a city all on 
fire 

With sun and cloth of gold, the 


trumpets blew, 
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And Arthur’s knighthood sang be- 
fore the King:— 


“Blow trumpet, for the world is 
white with May! 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath 
roll’d away! 
Blow thro’ the living world—‘Let 
the King reign!’ 


“Shall Rome or Heathen rule in 
Arthur’s realm? 
Flash brand and lance, fall battle- 
axe on helm, 
Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! 
Let the King reign! 


“Strike for the King and live! his 
knights have heard 
That God hath told the King a secret 
word. 
Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! 
Let the King reign! 


“Blow trumpet! he will lift us from 
the dust. 
Blow trumpet! live the strength and 
die the lust! 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! 
Let the King reign! 


“Strike for the King and die! and 
if thou diest, 
The King is king, and ever wills the 
highest. 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! 
Let the King reign! 


“Blow, for our Sun is mighty in his 
May! 
Blow, for our Sun is mightier day by 
day! 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! 
Let the King reign! 


“The King will follow Christ, and 
we the King, 
In whom high God hath breathed a 
secret thing. 
Fall battle-axe, and clash brand! 
Let the King reign!” 


So sang the knighthood, moving to 

their hall. 

There at the banquet those great 
lords from Rome, 

The slowly-fading mistress of the 
world, 

Strode in and claim’d their tribute as 
of yore. 

But Arthur spake: ““Behold, for these 
have sworn 

To wage my wars, and worship me 
their King; 

The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new; 

And we that fight for our fair father 
Christ, 

Seeing that ye be grown too weak 
and old 

To drive the heathen from your 
Roman wall, 

No tribute will we pay.” 
great lords 

Drew back in wrath, and Arthur 
strove with Rome. 


So those 


And Arthur and his knighthood for 

a space 

Were all one will, and thro’ that 
strength the King 

Drew in the petty princedoms under 
hin, 

Fought, and in twelve great battles 
overcame 

The heathen hordes, and made a 
realm and reign’d, 
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LANCELOT AND ELAINE 


Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tower to 
the east 

Guarded the sacred shield of Lance- 
lot; 

Which first she placed where morn- 
ing’s earliest ray 

Might strike it, and awake her with 
the gleam; 

Then, fearing rust or soilure, fashion’d 
for it 

A case of silk, and braided there- 
upon : 

All the devices blazon’d on the shield 

In their own tinct, and added, of her 
wit 

A border fantasy of branch and 
flower, 

And yellow-throated nestling in her 
nest. 

Nor rested thus content, but day 
by day, 

Leaving her household and good 
father, climb’d 

That eastern tower, and entering 
barr’d her door, 

Stript off the case, and read the 
naked shield, 

Now guess’d a hidden meaning in 
his arms, 

Now made a pretty history to her- 
self 

Of every dint a sword had beaten in 
it, 

And every scratch a lance had made 
upon it, 

Conjecturing when and where; this 
cut is fresh; 

That ten years back; this dealt him 
at Caerlyle; 

That at Caerleon; this at Camelot: 


And ah, God’s mercy, what a stroke 
was there! 

And here a thrust that might have 
kill’d, but God 

Broke the strong lance, and roll’d 
his enemy down, 

And saved him: so she lived in 
fantasy. 


How came the lily maid by that 

good shield 

Of Lancelot, she that knew not even 
his name? 

He left it with her, when he rode to 
tilt 

For the great diamond in the diamond 
jousts, 

Which Arthur had ordain’d, and by 
that name 

Had named them, since a diamond 
was the prize. 


For Arthur, long beforethey crown’d 
him king, 
Roving the trackless realms of Lyon- 
nesse, 
Had found a glen, gray boulder and 
black tarn. 
A horror lived about the tarn, and 


clave 

Like its own mists to all the moun- 
tain side: 

For here two brothers, one a king, 
had met 


And fought together; but their names 
were lost; 

And each had slain his brother at a 
blow; 

And down they fell and made the 
glen abhorr’d: 

And there they lay till all their bones 
were bleach’d, 

And lichen’d into color with the 
crags: 
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And he that once was king had on a 


crown 

Of diamonds, one in front and four 
aside. 

And Arthur came, and laboring up 
the pass, 


All in a misty moonshine, unawares 

Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, 
and the skull 

Brake from the nape, and from the 
skull the crown 

Roll’d into light, and turning on its 
rims 

Fled like a glittering rivulet to the 
tam: 

And down the shingly scaur he 
plunged, and caught, 

And set it on his head, and in his 
heart 

Heard murmurs, “Lo, thou likewise 
shalt be king.” 


Thereafter, when a king, he had 
the gems 
Pluck’d from the crown, and show’d 
them to his knights 
Saying: “These jewels, whereupon 
I chanced 


Divinely, are the kingdom’s, not 


the King’s— 

For public use: henceforward let 
there be, 

Once every year, a joust for one of 
these: 


For so by nine years’ proof we needs 
must learn 

Which is our mightiest, and ourselves 
shall grow 

In use of arms and manhood, till we 
drive 

The heathen, who, some say, shall 
rule the land 

Hereafter, which God hinder!’ Thus 


he spoke: 


And eight years past, eight jousts 
had been, and still 

Had Lancelot won the diamond of 
the year, 

With purpose to present them to the 
Queen 

When all were won; but, meaning all 
at once 

To snare her royal fancy with a boon 

Worth half her realm, had never 
spoken word. 


Now for the central diamond and 
the last 
And largest, Arthur, holding then 
his court 
Hard on the river nigh the place 
which now 
Is this world’s hugest, let proclaim 


a joust 

At Camelot, and when the time drew 
nigh 

Spake—for she had been sick—to 
Guinevere: 


“Are you so sick, my Queen, you 
cannot move 

To these fair jousts?” “Yea, lord,” 
she said, “ye know it.” 

“Then will ye miss,” he answer’d, 
“the great deeds 

Of Lancelot, and his prowess in the 


lists, 

A sight ye love to look on.” And the 
Queen 

Lifted her eyes, and they dwelt 

languidly 

On Lancelot, where he stood beside 
the King. 

He, thinking that he read her mean- 
ing there, 

“Stay with me, I am sick; my love 
is more 

Than many diamonds,” yielded; and 
a heart 
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Love-loyal to the least wish of the 
Queen— 

However much he yearn’d to make 
complete 

The tale of diamonds for his destined 
boon— 

Urged him to speak against the 
truth, and say, 

“Sir King, mine ancient wound is 
hardly whole, 

And lets me from the saddle’’; and 
the King 

Glanced first at him, then her, and 
went his way. 

No sooner gone than suddenly she 
began: 


“To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, 

much to blame! 

Why go ye not to these fair jousts? 
the knights 

Are half of them our enemies, and 
the crowd 

Will murmur, ‘Lo the 
ones, who take 

Their pastime now the trustful King 
is gone!’” 

Then Lancelot, vext at having lied 
in vain: 

“Are ye so wise? ye were not once so 
wise, 

My Queen, that summer when ye 
loved me first. 

Then of the crowd ye took no more 
account 

Than of the myriad cricket of the 
mead, 

When its own voice clings to each 
blade of grass, 

And every voice is nothing. As to 
knights, 

Them surely can I silence with all ease. 

But now my royal worship is al- 
low’d 


shameless 


Of all men: many a bard, without 
offence, 

Has link’d our names together in his 
lay, 

Lancelot, the flower of bravery, 
Guinevere, 

The pearl of beauty; and our knights 
at feast 

Have pledged us in this union, while 
the King 

Would listen smiling. How then? is 
there more? 

Has Arthur spoken aught? or would 
yourself, 

Now weary of my service and devoir, 


Henceforth be truer to your faultless 
lord?” 


She broke into a little scornful 
laugh: 
“Arthur, my lord, Arthur, the fault- 
less King, 
That passionate perfection, my good 
lord— 


But who can gaze upon the sun in 


heaven? 

He never spake word of reproach to 
me, 

He never had a glimpse of mine un- 
truth, 


He cares not for me: only here to-day 

There gleamed a vague suspicion in 
his eyes: 

Some meddling rogue has tamper’d 
with him—else 

Rapt in this fancy of his Table 
Round, 

And swearing men to vows impos- 
sible, 

To make them like himself; but, 
friend, to me 

Heis all fault who hath no fault at all: 

For who loves me must have a touch 
of earth; 
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The low sun makes the color: I am 
yours, 

Not Arthur’s, as ye know, save by 
the bond. 

And therefore hear my words: go to 
the jousts: 

The tiny-trumpeting gnat can break 
our dream 

When sweetest; and 
voices here 

May buzz so loud—We scorn them, 
but they sting.” 


the vermin 


Then answer’d Lancelot, the chief 
of knights: 
“And with what face, after my pre- 
text made, 
Shall I appear, O Queen, at Cam- 
elot, I 
Before a king who honors his own 


word 
As if it were his God’s?” 


“Yea,” said the Queen 

“A moral child without the craft to 
rule, 

Else had he not lost me: but listen 
to me, 

If I must find you wit: we hearit said 

That men go down before your spear 
at a touch, 

But knowing you are Lancelot; your 
great name, 

This conquers: hide it therefore; go 
unknown: 

Win! by this kiss you will: and our 
true King 

Will then allow your pretext, O my 
knight, 

As for all glory; for to speak him true, 

Ye know right well, how meek soe’er 
he seem, 

No keener 
breathes. 


hunter after 


glory 


He loves it in his knights more than 
himself; 

They prove to him his work: win 
and return.” 


Then got Sir Lancelot suddenly to 


horse, 

Wroth at himself. Not willing to be 
known, 

He left the barren-beaten thorough- 
fare, 


Chose the green path that show’d the 
rarer foot, 

And there among the solitary downs, 

Full often lost in fancy, lost his way; 

Till as he traced a faintly-shadow’d 
track, 

That all in loops and links among the 
dales 

Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he 
saw 

Fired from the west, far on a hill, 
the towers. 

Thither he made, and blew the gate- 
way horn. 

Then came an old, dumb, myriad- 
wrinkled man, 

Who let him into lodging and dis- 
arm’d. 

And Lancelot marvell’d at the word- 
less man; 

And issuing found the Lord of Astolat 

With two strong sons, Sir Torre and 
Sir Lavaine, 

Moving to meet him in the castle 


court; 

And close behind them stept the 
lily maid 

Elaine, his daughter: mother of the 
house 

There was not. Somelight jest among 
them rose 


With laughter dying down as the 
great knight 
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Approach’d them; then the Lord of 
Astolat: 

“Whence comest thou, my guest, and 
by what name 

Livest between the lips? for by thy 
state 

And presence I might guess thee 
chief of those, 

After the King, who eat in Arthur’s 
halls. 

Him have I seen: the rest, his Table 
Round, 

Known as they are, to me they are 
unknown.” 


Then answer’d Lancelot, the chief of 

knights: 

“Known am I, and of Arthur’s hall, 
aud known, 

What I by mere mischance have 
brought, my shield. 

But since I go to joust as one un- 
known 

At Camelot for the diamond, ask me 
not; 

Hereafter ye shall know me—and 
the shield— 

I pray you lend me one, if such you 
have, 

Blank, or at least with some device 
not mine.” 


Then said the Lord of Astolat: “Here 


is Torre’s: 

Hurt in his first tilt was my son, Sir 
Torre; 

And so, God wot, his shield is blank 
enough. 

His ye can have.” Then added 


plain Sir Torre, 

“Yea, since I cannot use it, ye may 
have it.” 

Here laugh’d the 
“Fie, Sir Churl, 


father saying: 


Is that an answer for a noble knight? 
Allow him! but Lavaine, my younger 


here, 

He is so full of lustihood, he will 
ride, 

Joust for it, and win, and bring it in 
an hour, 

And set it in this damsel’s golden 
hair, 

To make her thrice as wilful as be- 
fore.” 


“Nay, father, nay, good father, 
shame me not 
Before this noble knight,” said young 


Lavaine, 

“For nothing. Surely I but play’d 
on Torre: 

He seem’d so sullen, vext he could 
not go: 


A jest, no more! for, knight, the 
maiden dreamt 

That some one put this diamond in 
her hand, 

And that it was too slippery to be 


held, 
And slipt and fell into some pool or 


stream, 

The castle-well, belike; and then I 
said 

That if lwent and if I fought and won 
lt 

But all was jest and joke among our- 
selves— 

Then must she keep it safelier. All 
was jest. 


But, father, give me leave, and if he 
will, 
To ride to Camelot with this noble 


knight: 

Win shall I not, but do my best to 
win; 

Young as I am, yet would I do my 
best.” 
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“So ye will grace me,” answer’d 

Lancelot, 

Smiling a moment, “with your fellow- 
ship 

O’er these waste downs whereon I 
lost myself, 

Then were I glad of you as guide and 
friend: 

And you shall win this diamond,—as 
I hear, 


Teas a fair large diamond, «ye 


may, 
And yield it to this maiden, if ye 
will.” 
““A fair large diamond,” added plain 
Sir Torre, 


“Such be for queens, and not for 
simple maids.” 

Then she, who held her eyes upon the 
ground, 

Elaine, and heard her name so tost 
about, 

Flush’d slightly at the slight dis- 
paragement 

Before the stranger knight, who, 
looking at her, 

Full courtly, yet not falsely, thus 
return ’d: 

“Tf what is fair be but for what is 
fair, 

And only queens are to be counted so, 

Rash were my judgment then, who 
deem this maid 

Might wear as fair a jewel as is on 
earth, 

Not violating the bond of lke to 
like.” 


He spoke and ceased: the lily maid 
Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice before she 
look’d, 

Lifted her eyes and read his linea- 
ments. 


The great and guilty love he bare 
the Queen, 

In battle with the love he bare his 
lord, 

Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it 
ere his time. 

Another sinning on such _ heights 
with one, 

The flower of all the west and all the 
world, 

Had been the sleeker for it; but in 
him 

His mood was often like a fiend, and 
rose 

And drove him 
solitudes 

For agony, who was yet a living soul. 

Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the 
goodliest man 

That ever among ladies ate in hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her 
eyes. 

However marr’d, of more than twice 
her years, 

Seam’d with an ancient sword-cut 
on the cheek, 

And bruised and bronzed, she lifted 
up her eyes 

And loved him, with that love which 
was her doom. 


into wastes and 


Then the great knight, the darling 

of the court, 

Loved of the loveliest, into that 
rude hall 

Stept with all grace, and not with 
half disdain 

Hid under grace, as in a smaller time, 

But kindly man moving among his 
kind: 

Whom they with meats and vintage 
of their best 

And talk and minstrel melody enter- 
tain’d. 
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And much they ask’d of court and 
Table Round, 

And ever well and readily answer’d 
he; 

But Lancelot, when they glanced 
at Guienevere, 

Suddenly speaking of the wordless 
man, 

Heard from the baron that, ten years 
before, 

The heathen caught and reft him of 
his tongue. 

“He learnt and warn’d me of their 
fierce design 

Against my house, and him they 
caught and maim’d 

But I, my sons, and little daughter 
fled 

From bonds or death, and dwelt 
among the woods 

By the great river in a boatman’s hut. 

Dull days were those, till our good 
Arthur broke 

The Pagan yet once more on Badon 


hill.” 


“O there, great lord, doubtless,” 

Lavaine said, rapt 

By all the sweet and sudden passion 
of youth 

Toward greatness in its elder, “you 
have fought. 

O, tell us—for we live apart—you 
know 

Of Arthur’s glorious wars.” And Lan- 
celot spoke 

And answer’d him at full, as having 
been 

With Arthur in the fight which all 
day long 

Rang by the white mouth of the 
violent Glem; 

And in the four loud battles by the 
shore 


Of Duglas; that on Bassa; then the 
war 

That thunder’d in and out of the 
gloomy skirts 

Of Celidon the forest; and again 

By Castle Gurnion, where the glori- 
ous King 

Had on his cuirass worn our Lady’s 
Head, 

Carved of one emerald centred in a 
sun 

Of silver rays, that lighten’d as he 
breathed; 

And at Caerleon had he helped his 
lord, 

When the strong neighings of the 
wild White Horse 

Set every gilded parapet shuddering; 

And up in Agned-Cathregonion too, 

And down the waste sand-shores of 
Trath Treroit, 

Where many a heathen fell; “‘and on 
the mount 

Of Badon I myself beheld the King 

Charge at the head of all his Table 
Round, 

And all his legion crying Christ and 
him, 

And brake them; and I| saw him, 
after, stand 

High on a heap of slain, from spur 
to plume 

Red as the rising sun with heathen 
blood, 

And seeing me, with a great voice 
he cried, 

‘They are broken, they are broken!’ 
for the King, 

However mild he seems at home, nor 
cares 

For triumph in our mimic wars, the 
jousts— 

For if his own knight cast him down, 
he laughs, 
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Saying his knights are better men 
than he— 

Yet in this heathen war the fire 
of God 

Fills him: I never saw his like; there 
lives 

No greater leader.” 


While he utter’d this, 
Low to her own heart said the lily 
maid, 
“Save your great self, fair lord’; and 
when he fell 
From talk of war 
pleasantry— 
Being mirthful he, but in a stately 
kind— 

She still took note that when the 
living smile 

Died from his lips, across him came 
a cloud 

Of melancholy severe, from which 
again, 

Whenever in her hovering to and fro 

The lily maid had striven to make 
him cheer, 

There brake a sudden-beaming ten- 
derness 

Of manners and of nature: and she 
thought 

That all was nature, all, perchance, 
for her. 

And all night long his face before her 
lived, 

As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the 
man 

Behind it, and so paints him that 
his face, 

The shape and color of a mind and 
life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest; so the face before her 
lived, 
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Dark-splendid, speaking in the si- 
lence, full 

Of noble things, and held her from 
her sleep, 

Till rathe she rose, half-cheated in 
the thought 

She needs must bid farewell to sweet 
Lavaine. 

First as in fear, step after step, she 
stole 

Down the long tower-stairs, hesitat- 
ing: 

Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in 
the court, 

“This shield, my friend, where is it?” 
and Lavaine 

Past inward, as she came from out 
the tower. 

There to his proud horse Lancelot 
turn’d, and smooth’d 

The glossy shoulder, humming to 
himself. 

Half-envious of the flattering hand, 
she drew 

Nearer and stood. He look’d, and, 
more amazed 

Than if seven men had set upon him, 


saw 

The maiden standing in the dewy 
light. 

He had not dream’d she was so 
beautiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred 
fear, 

For silent, tho’ he greeted her, she 
stood 


’Rapt on his face as if it were a god’s. 

Suddenly flash’d on her a wild desire 

That he should wear her favor at the 
tilt. 

She braved a riotous heart in asking 
for it. ; 

“Fair lord, whose name I know not— 
noble it is 
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I well believe, the noblest—will you 
wear 

My favor at this tourney?” “Nay,” 
said he, 

“Fair lady, since I never yet have 
worn 

Favor of any lady in the lists. 

Such is my wont, as those who know 
me know.” 

“Yea, so,’ she answer’d; “then in 
wearing mine 

Needs must be lesser likelihood, 
noble lord, 

That those who know should know 
you.” And he turn’d 

Her counsel up and down within his 
mind, 

And found it true, and answer’d: 
“True, my child. 

Well, I will wear it: fetch it out to me: 

What is it?’ and she told him, “A red 
sleeve 

Broider’d with pearls,” and brought 
it: then he bound 

Her token on his helmet, with a smile 

Saying, “I never yet have done so 
much 

For any maiden living,” and the 
blood 

Sprang to her face and fill’d her with 
delight; 

But left her the paler when Lavaine 

Returning brought the yet un-bla- 
zon’d shield, 

His brother’s; which he gave to 
Lancelot, 

Who parted with his own to fair 
Elaine: 

“Do me this grace, my child, to have 
my shield 

In keeping till I come.” “A grace to 
me,” 

She answer’d, “twice to-day. I am 
your squire!” 


Whereat Lavaine said laughingly: 
“Lily maid, 

For fear our people call you lily maid 

In earnest, let me bring your color 
back; 

Once, twice, and thrice: now get you’ 
hence to bed”’: 

So kiss’d her, and Sir Lancelot his 
own hand, 

And thus they moved away: she staid 
a minute, 

Then made a sudden step to the gate, 
and there— 

Her bright hair blown about the 
serious face 

Yet rosy-kindled with her brother’s 
kiss— 

Paused by the gateway, standing near 
the shield 

In silence, while she watch’d their 
arms far-off 

Sparkle, until they dipt below the 
downs. 

Then to her tower she climb’d and 
took the shield, 

There kept it, and so lived in fantasy. 


Meanwhile the new companions past 
away 

Far o’er the long backs of the bushless 
downs, 

To where Sir Lancelot knew there 
lived a knight 

Not far from Camelot, now for forty 
years 

A hermit, who had pray’d, labor’d 
and pray’d, 

And ever laboring had scoop’d him- 
self 

In the white rock a chapel and a hall 

Of massive columns, like a shore- 
cliff cave, 

And cells and chambers: all were 
fair and dry; 
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The green light from the meadows 
underneath 

Struck up and lived along the milky 
roofs; 

And in the meadows tremulous aspen- 
trees 

And poplars made a noise of falling 
showers. 

And thither wending there that night 
they bode. 


But when the next day broke from 
underground, 

And shot red fire and shadows thro’ 
the cave 

They rose, heard mass, broke fast, 
and rode away. 

Then Lancelot saying, “Hear, but 
hold my name 

Hidden, you ride with Lancelot of 
the Lake,” 

Abash’d Lavaine, whose instant rev- 
erence, 

Dearer to true young hearts than 
their own praise, 

But left him leave to stammer, “Is 
it indeed ?”’ 

And after muttering, “The great 
Lancelot,” 

At last he got his breath and answer’d: 
“One, 

One have I seen—that other, our 
hege lord, 

The dread Pendragon, Britain’s King 
of kings, 

Of whom the people talk mysterious- 
ly, 

He will be there—then were I stricken 
blind 

That minute, I might say that I had 
seen.” 


So spake Lavaine, and when they 
reach’d the lists 


By Camelot in the meadow, let his 
eyes 

Run thro’ the peopled gallery which 
half round 

Lay like a rainbow fallen upon the 
grass, 

Until they found the clear-faced 
King, who sat 

Robed in red samite, easily to be 


known, 

Since to his crown the golden dragon 
clung, 

And down his robe the dragon writhed 
in gold, 

And from the carven-work behind 
him crept 

Two dragons gilded, sloping down 
to make 

Arms for his chair, while all the rest 
of them 

Thro’ knots and loops and folds 
innumerable 

Fled ever thro’ the woodwork, till 
they found 

The new design wherein they lost 
themselves, 

Yet with all ease, so tender was the 
work: 


And, in the costly canopy o’er him set 
Blazed the last diamond of the name- 
less king. 


Then Lancelot answer’d young La- 
vaine and said: 
“Me you call great: mine is the firmer 


seat, 

The truer lance: but there is many a 
youth 

Now crescent, who will come to all 
I am 


And overcome it: and in me there 
dwells 

No greatness, save it be some far-off 
touch 
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Of greatness to know well I am not 
great: 

There is the man.” 
gaped upon him 

As on a thing miraculous, and anon 

The trumpets blew; and then did 
either side, 

They that assail’d, and they that 
held the lists, 

Set lance in rest, strike spur, sud- 
denly move, 

Meet in the midst, and there so 
furiously 

Shock that a man afar-off might 
well perceive, 

If any man that day were left afield, 

The hard earth shake, and a low 
thunder of arms. 

And Lancelot bode a little, till he 
saw 

Which were the weaker; then he 
hurl’d into it 

Against the stronger: little need to 
speak 

Of Lancelot in his glory! King, duke, 
earl, 

Count, baron—whom he smote, he 
overthrew. 


And Lavaine 


But in the field were Lancelot’s kith 

and kin, 

Ranged with the Table Round that 
held the lists, 

Strong men, and wrathful that a 
stranger knight 

Should do and almost overdo the 
deeds 

Of Lancelot; and one said to the 
other, ‘‘Lo! 

What is he? I do not mean the force 
alone— 

The grace and versatility of the man! 

Is it not Lancelot?” ““When has Lan- 
celot worn 


Favor of any lady in the lists? 

Not such his wont, as we that know 
him know.” 

“How then? who then?” a fury seized 
them all, 

A fiery family passion for the name 

Of Lancelot, and a glory one with 
theirs. 

They couch’d their spears and prick’d 
their steeds, and thus, 

Their plumes driven backward by 
the wind they made 

In moving, all together down upon 
him 

Bare, as a wild wave in the wide 
North Sea, 

Green-glimmering toward the sum- 
mit, bears, with all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against 
the skies, 

Down on the bark, and overbears 
the bark 

And him that helms it; so they over- 
bore 

Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a 
spear 

Down-glancing lamed the charger, 
and a spear 

Prick’d sharply his own 
and the head 

Pierced thro’ his side, and there snapt 
and ‘remain’d. 


cuirass, 


Then Sir Lavaine did well and wor- 

shipfully: 

He bore a knight of old repute to 
the earth, 

And brought his horse to Lancelot 
where he lay. 

He up the side, sweating with agony, 
got, 

But thought to do while he might 
yet endure, 

And being lustily holpen by the rest, 
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His party,—tho’ it seem’d_half- 
miracle 

To those he fought with,—drave his 
kith and kin, 

And all the Table Round that held 
the lists, 

Back to the barrier; then the trum- 
pets blew 

Proclaiming his the prize who wore 
the sleeve 

Of scarlet and the pearls; and all the 
knights, 

His party, cried, “Advance and take 
thy prize 

The diamond’; but he answer’d: 
“Diamond me 

No diamonds! for God’s love, a 
little air! 

Prize me no prizes, for my prize is 
death! 

Hence will I, and I charge you, fol- 
low me not.” 


He spoke, and vanish’d suddenly 

from the field 

With young Lavaine into the poplar 
grove. 

There from his charger down he 
slid, and sat, 

Gasping to Sir Lavaine, “Draw the 
lance-head.”’ 

“Ah, my sweet lord Sir Lancelot,” 
said Lavaine, 

“T dread me, if I draw it, you will 
die.” 

But he, “I die already with it: draw— 

Draw,’’—and Lavaine drew, and Sir 
Lancelot gave 

A marvellous great shriek and ghastly 
groan, | 

And half his blood burst forth, and 
down he sank 

For the pure pain, 
swoon’d away. 


and_ wholly 


Then came the hermit out and bare 
him in, 

There stanch’d his wound; and there, 
in daily doubt 

Whether to live or die, for many a 
week 

Hid from the wild world’s rumor by 
the grove 

Of poplars with their noise of falling 
showers, 

And ever-tremulous aspen-trees, he 


lay. 


But on that day when Lancelot fled 

the lists, 

His party, knights of utmost North 
and West, 

Lords of waste marshes, kings of 
desolate isles, 

Came round their great Pendragon, 
saying to him, 

“Lo, Sire, our knight, thro’ whom we 
won the day, 

Hath gone sore wounded, and hath 
left his prize . 

Untaken, crying that his prize is 
death.” 

“Heaven hinder,” said the King, 
“that such an one, 

So great a knight as we have seen 
to-day— 

He seem’d to me another Lancelot— 

Yea, twenty times I thought him 
Lancelot— 

He must not pass uncared for. Where- 
fore rise, 

O Gawain, and ride forth and find 
the knight. 

Wounded and wearied, needs must 
he be near. 

I charge you that you get at once 
to horse. 

And, knights and kings, there breathes 
not one of you 
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Will deem this prize of ours is rashly 
given: 

His prowess was too wondrous. We 
will do him 


No customary honor: since the 
knight 

Came not to us, of us to claim the 
prize, 

Ourselves will send it after. Rise 
and take 

This diamond, and deliver it, and 
return, 

And bring us where he is, and how 
he fares, 


And cease not from your quest 
until ye find.” 


So saying, from the carven flower 

above, 

To which it made a restless heart, 
he took 

And gave the diamond: then from 
where he sat 

At Arthur’s right, with smiling face 
arose, 

With smiling face and frowning heart, 
a prince 

In the mid might and flourish of his 
May, 

Gawain, surnamed the Courteous, 
fair and strong. 

And after Lancelot, Tristram, and 


Geraint, 
And Gareth, a good knight, but 
therewithal 


Sir Modred’s brother, and the child 
ofgliot; 

Nor often loyal to his word, and now 

Wroth that the King’s command to 
sally forth 

In quest of whom he knew not, made 
him leave 

The banquet and concourse of knights 
and kings. 


So allin wrath he got his horse and 


went; 

While Arthur to the banquet, dark 
in mood, 

Past, thinking, “Is it Lancelot who 
hath come 

Despite the wound he spake of, all 
for gain 

Of glory, and hath added wound to 
wound, 

And ridden away to die?” So fear’d 
the King, 

And, after two days’ tarriance there, 
return’d. 


Then when he saw the Queen, em- 
bracing ask’d, 

“Love, are you yet so sick?” “Nay, 
lord,” she said. 

“And where is Lancelot?”? Then the 
Queen amazed, 

“Was he not with you? won he not 
your prize?” 

“Nay, but one like him.” “Why, 
that like was he.” 

And when the King demanded how 
she knew, 

Said: “Lord, no sooner had ye parted 
from us 

Than Lancelot told me of a common 
talk 

That men went down before his 
spear at a touch, 

But knowing he was Lancelot; his 
great name 

Conquer’d; and therefore would he 
hide his name 

From all men, even the King, and 
to this end 

Had made the pretext of a hindering 
wound, 

That he might joust unknown of all, 
and learn 

If his old prowess were in aught 
decay’d; 
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And added: ‘Our true Arthur, when 


he learns, 


Will well allow my pretext, as for gain: 


999 


Of purer glory. 


Then replied the King: 

“Far lovelier in our Lancelot had it 
been, 

In lieu of idly dallying with the truth, 

To have trusted me as he hath trusted 
thee. 

Surely his King and most familiar 
friend 

Might well have kept his secret. 
True, indeed, 

Albeit I know my knights fantastical, 

So fine a fear in our large Lancelot 

Must needs have moved my laughter: 
now remains 

But little cause for laughter: his own 
kin— 

Ill news, my Queen, for all who love 
him, this!— 

His kith and kin, not knowing, set 
upon him; 

So that he went sore wounded from 
the field. 

Yet good news too; for goodly hopes 
are mine 

That Lancelot is no more a lonely 
heart. 

He wore, against his wont, upon his 
helm 

A sleeve of scarlet, broider’d with 
great pearls, 

Some gentle maiden’s gift.” 


“Yea, lord,”’ she said, 
“Thy hopes are mine,” and saying 
that, she choked, 
And sharply turn’d about to hide 
her face, 
Past to her chamber and there flung 
herself 


Down on the great King’s couch, 
and writhed upon it, 

And clench’d her fingers till they 
bit the palm, 

And shriek’d out “Traitor! to the 
unhearing wall, 

Then flash’d into wild tears, and 
rose again, 

And moved about her palace, proud 
and pale. 


Gawain thewhile thro’ all the region 

round 

Rode with his diamond, wearied of 
the quest, 

Touch’d at all points except the pop- 
lar grove 

And came at last, tho’ late, to Astolat; 

Whom glittering in enamell’d arms 
the maid 

Glanced at, and cried, ““What news 
from Camelot, lord? 

What of the knight with the red 
sleeve?” “He won.” 

“T knew it,” she said. 
from the jousts 

Hurt in the side’’; whereat she caught 
her breath; 

Thro’ her own side she felt the sharp 
lance go; 

Thereon she smote her hand; well- 
nigh she swoon’d: 

And, while he gazed wonderingly at 
her, came 

The Lord of Astolat out, to whom 
the prince 

Reported who he was, and on what 
quest 

Sent, that he bore the prize and could 
not find 

The victor, but had ridden at random 
round 

To seek him, and had wearied of the 
search. 


“But parted 
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To whom the Lord of Astolat: “Bide 
with us, 

And ride no more at random, noble 
prince! 

Here was the knight and here he left 
a shield; 

This will he send or come for: further- 
more, 

Our son is with him; we shall hear 
anon, 

Needs must we hear.” To this the 
courteous prince 

Accorded with his wonted courtesy, 

Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it, 

And staid; and cast his eyes on fair 
Elaine; 

Where could be found face daintier? 
then her shape 

From forehead down to foot, perfect 
—again 

From foot to forehead exquisitely 
turn’d: 

*“Well—if I bide, lo! this wild flower 
for me!’ 

And oft they met among the garden 
yews, 

And there he set himself to play upon 
her 

With sallying wit, free flashes from 


a height 

Above her, graces of the court, and 
songs, 

Sighs, and low smiles, and golden 
eloquence 


And amorous adulation, till the maid 

Rebell’d against it, saying to him: 
‘Prince, 

O loyal nephew of our noble King, 

Why ask you not to see the shield he 
left, 

Whence you might learn his name? 
Why slight your King, 

And lose the quest he sent you on, 
and prove 


No surer than our falcon yesterday, 

Who lost the hern we slipt her at 
and went 

To all the winds?’ “Nay by mine 
head,” said he, 

“T lose it, as we lose the lark in heaven, 

O damsel, in the light of your blue 
eyes; 

But an ye will it let meseethe shield.” 

And when the shield was brought, 
and Gawain saw 

Sir Lancelot’s azure lions, crown’d 
with gold, 

Ramp in the field, he smote his thigh, 
and mock’d: 

“Right was the King! our Lancelot! 
that true man!” 

“And right was I,” she answer’d 
‘merrily, “TI, 

Who dream’d my knight the greatest 
knight of all.” 

“And if I dream’d,” said Gawain, 
“that you love 

This greatest knight, your pardon! 
lo, ye know it! 

Speak therefore: shall I waste my- 
self in vain?” 

Full simple was her answer: “What 
know I? 

My brethren have been all my fel- 
lowship; 

And I, when often they have talk’d 
of love, 

Wish’d it had been my mother, for 
they talk’d, 

Meseem’d, of what they knew not; 
so myself— 

I know not if I know what true love 
iS, 

But if I know, then, if I love not him, 

I know there is none other I -can 
love.” 

“Yea, by God’s death,” said he, “ye 


love him well, 
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But would not, knew ye what all 
others know, 
Andwhomheloves.” “So be it,”’ cried 


Elaine, 

And lifted her fair face and moved 
away: 

But he pursued her, calling, “Stay a 
little! 


One golden minute’s grace! he wore 
your sleeve: 

Would he break faith with one I may 
not name? 

Must our true man change like a leaf 
at last? 

Nay—like enow: why then, far be it 
from me 

To cross our mighty Lancelot in his 
loves! 

And, damsel, for I deem you know 
full well 

Where your great knight is hidden, 
let me leave 

My quest with you; the diamond 
also: here! 

For if you love, it will be sweet to 
give it; 

And if he love, it will be sweet to 
have it 

From your own hand; and whether 
he love or not, 

Adiamond isadiamond. Fare you well 

A thousand times !—a thousand times 
farewell! 

Yet, if he love, and his love hold, we 
two 

May meet at court hereafter: there, 
I think, 

So ye will learn the courtesies of the 
court, 

We two shall know each other.” 


Then he gave 
And slightly kiss’d the hand to which 


he gave, 


The diamond, and all wearied of the 
quest 

Leapt on his horse, and carolling as 
he went 

A true-love ballad, lightly rode away. 


Thence to the court he past; there 

told the King 

What the King knew, “Sir Lancelot 
is the knight.” 

And added, “Sire, my liege, so much 
I learnt; 

But fail’d to find him tho’ I rode all 
round 

The region: but I lighted on the maid 

Whose sleeve he wore; she loves him; 
and to her, 

Deeming our courtesy is the truest 
law, 

I gave the diamond: she will render 
it; 

For by mine head she knows his hid- 
ing place.” 

The seldom-frowning King frown’d 
and replied, 

“Too courteous truly! ye shall go no 


more 

On quest of mine, seeing that ye for- 
get 

Obedience is the courtesy due to 
kings.” 


He spake and parted. Wroth, but 

all in awe, 

For twenty strokes of the blood, with- 
out a word, 

Linger’d that other, staring after 
him; 

Then shook his hair, strode off, and 
buzz’d abroad 

About the maid of Astolat, and her 
love. 

All ears were prick’d at once, all 
tongues were loosed: 
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“The maid of Astolat loves Sir Lance- 
lot, 

Sir Lancelot loves the maid of As- 
tolat.’ 

Some read the King’s face, some the 
Queen’s, and all 

Had marvel what the maid might be, 
but most 

Predoom’d her as unworthy. One old 
dame 

Came suddenly on the Queen with 
the sharp news. 

She, that had heard the noise of it 
before, 

But sorrowing Lancelot should have 
stoop’d so low, 

Marr’d her friend’s aim with pale 
tranquillity. 

So ran the tale like fire about the 
court. 

Fire in dry stubble a_nine-days’ 
wonder flared: 

Till even the knights at banquet 
twice or thrice 

Forgot to drink to Lancelot and the 
Queen, 

And pledging Lancelot and the lily 
maid 

Smiled at each other, while the Queen, 
who sat 

With lips severely placid, felt the 
knot 

Climb in her throat, and with her 
feet unseen 

Crush’d the wild passion out against 
the floor 

Beneath the banquet, where the 
meats became 

As wormwood, and she hated all who 
pledged. ° 


But far away the maid in Astolat, 
Her guiltless rival, she that ever 
kept 


The one-day-seen Sir Lancelot in her 


heart, 

Crept to her father, while he mused 
alone, 

Sat on his knee, stroked his gray face 
and said: 

“Father, you call me wilful, and the 
fault 

Is yours who let me have my will, 
and now, 

Sweet father, will you let me lose my 
wits?” 


“Nay,” said he, “surely.” “Wherefore, 
let me hence,” 

She answer’d, “‘and find out our dear 
Lavaine.”’ 

“Ye will not lose your wits for dear 
Lavaine: 

Bide,”’ answer’d he: “‘we needs must 
hear anon 

Of him, and of that other.” “Ay,” she 
said, 

“And of that other, for I needs must 
hence 

And find that other, wheresoe’er he 
be, 

And with my own hand give his 
diamond to him, 

Lest I be found as faithless in the 
quest 

As yon proud prince who left the 
quest to me. 

Sweet father, I behold him in my 
dreams 

Gaunt as it were the skeleton of 
himself, 

Death-pale, for the lack of gentle 
maiden’s aid. 

The gentler-born the maiden, the 
more bound, 

My father, to be sweet and service- 
able 

To noble knights in sickness, as ye 
know, 
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When these have worn their tokens: 
let me hence, 

I pray you.” Then her father nodding 
said: 

“Ay, ay, the diamond: wit ye well, 
my child, 

Right fain were I to learn this knight 
were whole, 

Being our greatest: yea, and you must 
give 1t— 

And sure I think this fruit is hung 
too high 

For any mouth to gape for save a 
queen’s— 

Nay, I mean nothing: so then, get 
you gone, 

Being so very wilful you must go.” 


Lightly, her suit allow’d, she slipt 


away, 

And while she made her ready for 
her ride 

Her father’s latest word humm’d in 
her ear, 


“Being so very wilful you must go,” 

And changed itself and echo’d in her 
heart; 

“Being so very wilful you must die.” 

But she was happy enough and shook 
it off, 

As we shake off the bee that buzzes 
at us; 

And in her heart she answer’d it and 
said, 

“What matter, so I help him back 
to life?” 

Then far away with good Sir Torre 
for guide 

Rode o’er the long backs of the 
bushless downs 

To Camelot, and before the city gates 

Came on her brother with a happy 
face 

Making a roan horse caper and curvet 


For pleasure all about a field of 
flowers; 

Whom when she saw, ‘“‘Lavaine,” she 
cried, ““Lavaine, 

How fares my lord Sir Lancelot?” 
He amazed, 

“Torre and Elaine! why here? Sir 


Lancelot! 

How know ye my lord’s name is 
Lancelot?” 

But when the maid had told him all 
her tale, 


Then turn’d Sir Torre, and being in 
his moods 

Left, them, and under the strange- 
statued gate, 

Where Arthur’s wars were render’d 
mystically, 

Past up the still rich city to his 
kin, 

His own far blood, which dwelt at 
Camelot; 

And her, Lavaine across the poplar 
grove 

Led to the caves: there first she saw 
the casque . 

Of Lancelot on the wall: her scarlet 
sleeve, 

Tho’ carved and cut, and half the 
pearls away, 

Stream’d from it still; and in her 
heart she laugh’d, 

Because he had not loosed it from his 
helm, 

But meant once more perchance to 
tourney in it. 

And when they gain’d the cell wherein 
he slept, 

His battle-writhen arms and mighty 
hands 

Lay naked on the wolf-skin, and a 
dream 

Of dragging down his enemy made 
them move. 
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Then she that saw him lying unsleek, 
unshorn, 

Gaunt as it were the skeleton of 
himself, 

Utter’d a little tender dolorous cry. 

The sound not wonted in a place so 
still 

Woke the sick knight, and while he 
roll’d his eyes 

Yet blank from sleep, she started to 
him saying, 

“Your prize the diamond sent you by 
the King.” 

His eyes glisten’d: she fancied, “Is 
it for me?” 

_ And when the maid had told him all 
the tale 

Of king and prince, the diamond 
sent, the quest 

Assign’d to her not worthy of it, she 
knelt 

Full lowly by the corners of his bed, 

And laid the diamond in his open 
hand. 

Her face was near, and as we kiss the 
child 

That does the task assign’d, he kiss’d 
her face. 

At once she slipt like water to the 
floor. 

“Alas,” he said, “your ride hath wea- 
ried you. 

Rest must you have.’’ “No rest for 
me,” she said; 

“Nay, for near you, fair lord, I am 
aterest. © 

What might she mean by that? his 
large black eyes 

Yet larger thro’ his leanness, dwelt 
upon her, 

Till all her heart’s sad secret blazed 
itself 

In the heart’s colors on her simple 
face; 


And Lancelot look’d and was per- 
plext in mind, 

And being weak in body said no 
more, 

But did not love the color; woman’s 
love, 

Save one, he not regarded, and so 
turn’d 

Sighing, and feign’d a sleep until he 
slept. 


Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ 

the fields, 

And past beneath the weirdly-sculp- 
tured gates 

Far up the dim rich city to her kin; 

There bode the night: but woke with 
dawn, and past 

Down thro’ the dim rich city to the 
fields, 

Thence to the cave. So day by day 
she past . 

In either twilight ghost-like to and 
fro 

Gliding, and every day she tended 
him, 

And likewise many a night; and Lan- 
celot 

Would, tho’ he call’d his wound a 
little hurt 

Whereof he should be quickly whole, 
at times 

Brain-feverous in his heat and agony, 
seem 

Uncourteous, even he: but the meek 
maid 

Sweetly forebore him ever, being to 
him 

Meeker than any child to a rough 
nurse, 

Milder than any mother to a sick 
child, 

And never woman yet, since man’s 


first fall, 
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Did kindlier unto man, but her deep 


love 

Upbore her; till the hermit, skill’d 
in all 

The simples and the science of that 
time, 


Told him that her fine care had saved 
his life 

And the sick man forgot her simple 
blush, 

Would call her friend and sister, 
sweet Elaine, 

Would listen for her coming and 


regret 

Her parting step, and held her tender- 
ly, 

And loved her with all love except 
the love 


Of man and woman wnen they love 
their best, 

Closest and sweetest, and had died 
the death 

In any knightly fashion for her 
sake. 

And peradventure had he seen her 
first 

She might have made this and that 
other world 

Another world for the sick man; but 
now 

The shackles of an old love straiten’d 
him, 

His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely 


true. 


Yet the great knight in his mid- 

sickness made 

Full many a holy vow and pure re- 
solve. 

These, as but born of sickness, could 
not live; 

For when the blood ran lustier in 
him again, 


Full often the bright image of one 
face, 

Making a treacherous quiet in his 
heart, 

Dispersed his resolution like a cloud. 

Then if the maiden, while that 
ghostly grace 

Beam’d on his fancy, spoke, he 
answer'd not, 

Or short and coldly, and she knew 
right well 

What the rough sickness meant, but 
what this meant 

She knew not, and the sorrow dimm/’d 
her sight, 

And drave her ere her time across . 
the fields 

Far into the rich city, where alone 

She murmur’d, “Vain, in vain: it 
cannot be. 

He will not love me: how then? must 
I die?” 

Then as a little helpless innocent 
bird, 

That has but one plain passage of 
few notes, 

Will sing the simple passage o’er and 
o’er 

For all an April morning, till the ear 

Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 

Went half the night repeating, “Must 
I die?” 

And now to right she turn’d, and now 
to left, 

And found no ease in turning or in 
rest; 

And “Him or death,” she mutter’d, 
“death or him,” 

Again and like a burthen, “Him or 
deaths 


But when Sir Lancelot’s deadly hurt 
was whole, 
To Astolat returning rode the three. 
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There morn by morn, arraying her 
sweet self 

In that wherein she deem’d she look’d 
her best, 

She came before Sir Lancelot, for she 
thought, 

“If I be loved, these are my festal 
robes, 

If not, the victim’s flowers before he 
fall 


And Lancelot ever prest upon the 


maid 

That she should ask some goodly 
gift of him 

For her own self or hers: “and do 
not shun 


To speak the wish most near to your 
true heart; 
Such service have ye done me that I 


make 

My will of yours, and prince and lord 
am | 

In mine own land, and what I will I 
Cait 

Then like a ghost she lifted up her 
face, 

But like a ghost without the power to 
speak. 

And Lancelot saw that she withheld 
her wish, 

And bode among them yet a little 
space 

Till he should learn it; and one morn 
it chanced 

He found her in among the garden 
yews, 

And said, “Delay no longer, speak 
your wish, 


Seeing I go to-day’’: then out she 
brake: 

“Going? and we shall never see you 
more. 

And I must die for want of one bold 
word.” 


“Speak: that I live to hear,” he said, 
“Fs yours.” 

Then suddenly and passionately she 
spoke: 

“T have gone mad. I love you: let 
me die.” 

“Ah, sister,” answer’d Lancelot, “what 
is this?” 

And innocently extending her white 
arms, 

“Your love,” she said, “your love— 
to be your wife.” 

And Lancelot answer’d, “Had I 
chosen to wed, 

I had been wedded earlier, sweet 
Elaine; 

But now there never will be wife of 
mine.” 

“No, no,” she cried,‘‘I care not to be 
wife, 

But to be with you still, to see your 
face, 

To serve you, and to follow you thro’ 
the world.” 

And Lancelot answer’d: “Nay, the 
world, the world, 

All ear and eye, with such a stupid 


heart 

To interpret ear and eye, and such a 
tongue 

To blare its own interpretation— 
nay, 


Full ill then should I quit your 
brother’s.love, 

And your good father’s kindness.” 
And she said, 

“Not to be with you, not to see your 
face— 

Alas for me then, my good days are 
done!” 

“Nay, noble maid,” he answer’d, “ten 
times nay. 

This is not love, but love’s first flash 
in youth, 
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Most common: yea, I know it of mine 


own self; 

And you yourself will smile at your 
own self! 

Hereafter, when you yield your 


flower of life 

To one more fitly yours, not thrice 
your age. 

And then will I, for true you are and 
sweet 

Beyond mine old belief in woman- 
hood, 

More specially should your good 
knight be poor, 

Endow you with broad land and 
territory 

Even to the half my realm beyond 
the seas, 

So that would make you happy: 
furthermore, 

Even to the death, as tho’ ye were 
my blood, 

In all your quarrels will I be your 
knight. 

Thiswill Ido,deardamsel,for your sake, 

And more than this I cannot.” 


While he spoke 
She neither blush’d nor shook, but 
deathly-pale 
Stood grasping what was nearest, 
then replied, 
“Of all this will I nothing”’; and so fell, 
And thus they bore her swooning to 
her tower. 


Then spake, to whom thro’ those 

black walls of yew 

Their talk had pierced, her father: 
“Aye, a flash, 

I fear me, that will strike my blossom 
dead. 

Too courteous are ye, fair Lord Lan- 
celot, 


I pray you, use some rough discour- 
tesy 
To blunt or break her passion.” 


Lancelot said, 

“That were against me: what I can 
I will’; 

And there that day remain’d, and 
toward even 

Sent for his shield: full meekly rose 
the maid, 

Stript off the case, and gave the naked 
shield; 

Then, when she heard his horse upon 
the stones, 

Unclasping flung the casement back, 
and look’d 

Down on his helm, from which her 
sleeve had gone. 

And Lancelot knew the little clink- 
ing sound; 

And she by tact of love was well aware 

That Lancelot knew that she was 
looking at him. 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved 
his hand, 

Nor bade farewell, but sadly rode 
away. 

This was the one discourtesy that he 
used. 


So in her tower alone the maiden 

sat: 

His very shield was gone; only the case, 

Her own poor work, her empty labor, 
left. 

But still she heard him, still his 
picture form’d 

And grew between her and the pic- 
tured wall. 

Then came her father, saying in low 
tones, 

“Have comfort,” whom she greeted 
quietly. 
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Then came her brethren saying, 
“Peace to thee, 

Sweet sister,” whom she answer’d 
with all calm. 

But when they left her to herself 
again, : 

Death, like a friend’s voice from a 
distant field 

Approaching thro’ the darkness, call’d; 
the owls 

Wailing had power upon her, and 
she mixt 

Her fancies with the sallow-rifted 
glooms 

Of evening and the moanings of the 
wind. 


And in those days she made a little 
song, 
And call’d her song “The Song of 
Love and Death,” 
And sang it: sweetly could she make 
and sing. 


“Sweet is true love tho’ given in 
vain, in vain; 
And sweet is death who puts an end 
to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


“Love, art thou sweet? then bitter 
death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death 
to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


“Sweet love, that seems not made 
to fade away; 

Sweet death, that seems to make us 
loveless clay: 

I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


“T fain would follow love, if that 
could be; 


I needs must follow death, who calls 


for me; 
Call and I follow, I follow! let me die.’’ 


High with the last line scaled her 

voice, and this, 

All in a fiery dawning wild with wind 

That shook her tower, the brothers 
heard, and thought 

With shuddering, “Hark the Phantom! 
of the house 

That ever shrieks before a death,” 
and call’d 

The father, and all three in hurry and 
fear 

Ran to her, and lo! the blood-red 
light of dawn 

Flared on her face, she shrilling, 
“Let me die!”’ 


As when we dwell upon a word we 


know, 

Repeating, till the word we know so 
well 

Becomes a wonder, and we know not 
why, ‘ 

So dwelt the father on her face, and 
thought, 

“Ts this Elaine?” till back the maiden 
fell, 

Then gave a languid hand to each, 
and lay, 

Speaking a still good-morrow with 
her eyes. 

At last she said: “Sweet brothers, 
yesternight 


I seem’d a curious little maid again, 

As happy as when we dwelt among 
the woods, 

And when ye used to take me with 
the flood 


1Phantom: similar to the banshee which was 
supposed to attend every great family in Ireland—a 
fairy in the shape of a little, hideous old woman who 
sang to warn the family when one of them was about 
to die. 
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Up the great river in the boatman’s 
boat. 

Only ye would not pass beyond the 
cape 

That had the poplar on it: there ye 
Axt 

Your limit, oft returning with the 
tide. 

And yet I cried because ye would not 
pass 

Beyond it, and far up the shining 
flood 

Until we found the palace of the King. 

And yet ye would not; but this night 
I dream’d. 

That I was all alone upon the flood, 

And then I said, ‘Now shall I have 
my will’: 

And there I woke, but still the wish 
remain’d. 

So let me hence that I may pass at 
last 

Beyond the poplar and far up the 
flood, 

Until I find the palace of the King. 

There will I enter in among them all, 

And no man there will dare to mock 
at me; 

But there the fine Gawain will wonder 
at me, 

And there the great Sir Lancelot 
muse at me; 

Gawain, who bade a thousand fare- 
wells to me, 

Lancelot, who coldly went, nor bade 
me one: 

And there the King will know me and 
my love, 

And there the Queen herself will pity 
me, 

And all the gentle court will welcome 
me, 

And after my long voyage I shall 
rest!” 


“Peace,” said her father, “O my 

child, ye seem 

Light-headed, for what force 1s yours 
to go 

So far, being sick? and wherefore 
would ye look 

On this proud fellow again, who 
scorns us all?” 


Then the rough Torre began to 

heave and move, 

And bluster into stormy sobs and 
say: 

“T never loved him: an I meet with 
him, 

I care not howsoever great he be, 

Then will I strike at him and strike 
him down; 

Give me good fortune, I will strike 
him dead, 

For this discomfort he hath done the 
house.”’ 


To whom the gentle sister made 

reply: 

“Fret not yourself, dear brother, nor 
be wroth, 

Seeing it is no more Sir Lancelot’s 
fault 

Not to love me than it is mine to 
love 

Him of all men who seems to me the 
highest.” 


“Highest?”? the father answer’d, 

echoing “highest?” 

He meant to break the passion in 
her—“‘nay, 

Daughter, I know not what you call 
the highest; 

But this I know, for all the people 
know it, 

He loves the Queen, and in an open 
shame: 
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And she returns his love in open 
shame; 
If this be high, what is it to be low?” 


Then spake the lily maid of Astolat: 

“Sweet father, all too faint and sick 
am | 

For anger: these are slanders; never 
yet 

Was noble man but made ignoble 
talk. 

He makes no friend who never made 
a foe. 

But now it is my glory to have loved 

One peerless, without stain: so let me 
pass, 

My father, howsoe’er I seem to you, 

Not all unhappy, having loved God’s 
best 

And greatest, tho’ my love had no 
return: 

Yet, seeing you desire your child to 
live, 

Thanks, but you work against your 
own desire; 

For if I could believe the things you 
say 

I should but die the sooner; where- 
fore cease, 

Sweet father, and bid call the ghostly 
man 

Hither, and let me shrive me clean 
and die.” 


So when the ghostly man had come 


and gone, 

She, with a face bright as for sin 
forgiven, 

Besought Lavaine to write as she 
devised 


A letter, word for word; and when he 
ask’d, 

“Ts it for Lancelot, is it for my dear 
lord? 


Then will I bear it gladly’’; she re- 


plied, 

“For Lancelot and the Queen and all 
the world, 

But I myself must bear it.”? Then he 
wrote 

The letter she devised; which being 
writ 

And folded, ““O sweet father, tender 
and true, 


Deny me not,” she said—“ye never yet 

Denied my fancies—this, however, 
strange, 

My latest: lay the letter in my hand 

A little ere I die, and close the hand 

Upon it; I shall guard it even in 
death. 

And when the heat has gone from 
out my heart, 

Then take the little bed on which I 
died 

For Lancelot’s love, and deck it like 
the Queen’s 

For richness, and me also like the 
Queen 

In all I have of rich, and lay me on 
tt 

And let there be prepared a chariot- 
bier 

To take me to the river, and a barge 

Be ready on the river, clothed in 
black. 

I go in state to court, to meet the 
Queen. 

There surely I shall speak for mine 
own self, 

And none of you can speak for me so 
well. 

And therefore let our dumb old man 
alone 

Go with me; he can steer and row, 
and he 

Will guide me to that palace, to the 
doors.” 
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She ceased: her father promised; 

whereupon 

She grew so cheerful that they deem’d 
her death 

Was rather in the fantasy than the 
blood. 

But ten slow mornings past, and on 
the eleventh 

Her father laid the letter in her hand, 

And closed the hand upon it, and 
she died. 

So that day there was dole in Astolat. 


But when the next sun brake from 

underground, 

Then, those two brethren slowly with 
bent brows 

Accompanying, the sad chariot-bier 

Past like a shadow thro’ the field, 
that shone 

Full-summer, to that stream whereon 
the barge, 

Pall’d all its length in blackest samite, 
lay. 

There sat the lifelong creature of the 
house, 

Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on 
deck, 

Winking his eyes, and twisted all his 
face. 

So those two brethren from the chariot 
took 

And on the black decks laid her in 
her bed 

Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 

The silken case with braided blazon- 
ings, 

And kiss’d her quiet brows, and say- 
ing to her, 

“Sister, farewell forever,” and again, 

“Farewell, sweet sister,’ parted all 
in tears. 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and 
the dead, 


Oar’d by the dumb, went upward 
with the flood— 

In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter—all her bright hair stream- 
ing down— 

And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself 
in white 

All but her face, and that clear-fea- 
tured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as 
dead, 

But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she 
smiled. 


That day Sir Lancelot at the palace 


craved 

Audience of Guinevere, to give at 
last 

The price of half a realm, his costly 
eift, 

Half-won and hardly won with bruise 
and blow, . 

With deaths of others, and almost 
his own. 

The nine-years-fought-for diamonds; 
for he saw 

One of her house, and sent him to 
the Queen 

Bearing his wish, whereto the Queen 
agreed 


With such and so unmoved a majesty 

She might have seem’d her statue, 
but that he, 

Low-drooping till he wellnigh kiss’d 
her feet 

For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong 
eye 

The shadow of some piece of pointed 
lace, 

In the Queen’s shadow, vibrate on 
the walls, 

And parted, laughing in his courtly 
heart. 
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All in an oriel on the summer 

side, 

Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palace toward 
the stream, 

They met, and Lancelot kneeling 
utter’d: “Queen, 

Lady, my liege, in whom I have my 
joy, 

Take, what I had not won except 
for you, 

These jewels, and make me happy, 
making them 

An armlet for the roundest arm on 


earth, 

Or necklace for a neck to which the 
swan’s 

Is tawnier than her cygnet’s: these 
are words; 

Your beauty is your beauty, and I 
sin 

In speaking, yet O, grant my worship 
of it 


Words, as we grant grief tears. Such 
sin in words, 

Perchance, we both can pardon; but, 
my Queen, 

I hear of rumors flying thro’ your 
court. 

Our bond, as not the bond of man 
and wife, 

Should have in it an absoluter trust 

To make up that defect: let rumors 
be: 

When did not rumors fly? these, as I 
trust 

That you trust me in your own noble- 
ness, 

I may not well believe that you be- 
lieve.” 


While thus he spoke, half turn’d 
away, the Queen 
Brake from the vast oriel-embowering 
vine 


Leaf after leaf, and tore, and cast 
them off, 

Till all the place whereon she stood 
was green; 

Then, when he ceased, in one cold 
passive hand 

Received at once and laid aside the 
gems 

There on a table near her, and re- 
plied: 


“Tt may be I am quicker of belief 
Than you believe me, Lancelot of 
the Lake. 
Our bond is not the bond of man and 
wife. 
This good is in it, whatsoe’er of ill, 
It can be broken easier. I for you 
This many a year have done despite 


and wrong 

To one whom ever in my heart of 
hearts 

I did acknowledge nobler. What are 
these? 


Diamonds for me! they had been 
thrice their worth 

Being your gift, had you not lost your 
own. 

To loyal hearts the value of all gifts 

Must vary as the giver’s. Not for me! 


For her! for your new fancy. Only 
this 

Grant me, I pray you: have your 
joys apart. 

I doubt not that, however changed 
you keep 


So much of what is graceful: and my- 
self 
Would shun to break those bonds of 


courtesy 

In which as Arthur’s Queen I move 
and rule; 

So cannot speak my mind. An end to 
this! 
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A strange one! yet I take it with 
Amen. 

So pray you, add my diamonds to 
her pearls; 

Deck her with these; tell her, she 
shines me down: 

An armlet for an arm to which the 
Queen’s 

Is haggard, or a necklace for a neck 

O, as much fairer—as a faith once 
fair 

Was richer than these diamonds— 
hers not mine— 

Nay, by the mother of our Lord him- 
self, 

Or hers or mine, mine now to work 
my will— 

She shall not have them.” 


Saying which she seized, 

And, thro’ the casement standing 
wide for heat, 

Flung them, and down they flash’d, 
and smote the stream. 

Then from the smitten surface flash’d, 
as it were, 

Diamonds to meet them, and they 
past away. 

Then while Sir Lancelot leant, in 
half disdain 

At love, life, all things, on the window 
ledge, 

Close underneath his eyes, and right 
across 

Where these had fallen, slowly past 
the barge 

Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 

Lay smiling, like a star in blackest 
night. 


But the wild Queen, who saw not, 
burst away 
To weep and wail in secret; and the 
barge, 
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On to the palace-doorway sliding, 
paused. 

There two stood arm’d, and kept 
the door; to whom, 

All up the marble stair, tier over 
tier, 

Were added mouths that gaped, and 
eyes that ask’d, 

“What is it?’ but that oarsman’s 
haggard face, 

As hard and still as is the face that 
men 

Shape to their fancy’s eye from 
broken rocks 

On some cliff-side, appall’d them, 
and they said: 

“He is enchanted, cannot speak— 
and she, 

Look how she _ sleeps—the 
Queen, so fair! 

Yea, but how pale! what are they? 
flesh and blood? 

Or come to take the King to Fairy- 
land? 

For some do hold our Arthur cannot 
die, 

But that he passes into Fairyland.” 


Fairy 


Whilethusthey babbled of the King, 

the King 

Came girt with knights: then turned 
the tongueless man 

From the half-face to the full eye, 
and rose 

And pointed to the damsel and the 
doors. 

So Arthur bade the meek Sir Perci- 
vale 

And pure Sir Galahad to uplift the 
maid; 

And reverently they bore her into 
hall. 

Then came the fine Gawain and won- 
der’d at her, 
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And Lancelot later came and mused 
at her, 

And last the Queen herself, and 
pitied her; 

But Arthur spied the letter in her 
hand, 

Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read it; 
this was all: 


“Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of 

the Lake, 

I, sometime call’d the maid of Astolat, 

Come, for you left me taking no fare- 
well, 

Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 

I loved you and my love had no re- 
turn, 

And therefore my true love has been 
my death. 

And therefore to our Lady Guinevere, 

And to all other ladies, | make moan: 

Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 

Pray for my soul thou too, Sir Lance- 
lot, 

As thou art a knight peerless.” 


Thus he read; 

And ever in the reading lords and 
dames 

Wept, looking often from his face who 
read 

To hers which lay so silent, and at 
times, 

So touch’d were they, half-thinking 
that her lips 

Who had devised the letter moved 


again. 


Then freely spoke Sir Lancelot to 
them all: 
“My lord liege Arthur, and all yethat 
hear, 
Know that for this most gentle maid- 
en’s death 


Right heavy am I; for good she was 
and true, 

But loved me with a love beyond all 
love 

In women, whomsoever I have known. 

Yet to be loved makes not to love 
again; 

Not at my years, however it hold in 
youth. 

I swear by truth and knighthood that 
I gave 

No cause, not willingly, for such a 
love. 

To this I call my friends in testimony, 

Her brethren, and her father, who 
himself 

Besought me to be plain and blunt, 
and use, 

To break her passion, some dis- 
courtesy 

Against my nature: what I could, I did. 

I left her and I bade her no farewell: 

Tho’ had I dreamt the damsel would 
have died, 

I might have put my wits to some 
rough use, 


And help’d her from herself.” 


Then said the Queen— 

Sea was her wrath, yet working after 
storm: 

“Ye might at least have done her so 
much grace, 

Fair lord, as would have help’d her 
from her death.” 

He raised his head, their eyes met 
and hers fell, 

He adding: 


“Queen, she would not be content 
Save that | wedded her, which could 
not be. 
Then might she follow me thro’ the 
world, she ask’d; 
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It could not be. I told her that her 
love 


Was but the flash of youth, would 


darken down, 


To rise hereafter in a_ stiller 
flame 

Toward one more worthy of her—then 
would I, 

More specially were he she wedded 
poor, 

Estate them with large land and ter- 
ritory 

In mine own realm beyond the narrow 
seas, 

To keep them in all joyance: more 
than this 


I could not; this she would not, and 


she died.”’ 


He pausing, Arthur answer’d: “O 

my knight, 

It will be to thy worship, as my 
knight, 

And mine, as head of all our Table 
Round, , 

To see that she be buried worship- 
fully.” 


So toward that shrine which then 

in all the realm 

Was richest, Arthur leading, slowly 
went 

The marshall’d Order of their Table 
Round, 

And Lancelot sad beyond his wont, 
to see 

The maiden buried, not as one un- 
known, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous ob- 
sequies, 

And mass, and rolling music, like a 
queen. 

And when the knights had laid her 


comely head 


Low in the dust of half-forgotten 
kings, 

Then Arthur spake among them: 
“Let her tomb 

Be costly, and her image there- 
upon, 

And let the shield of Lancelot at her 
feet 

Be carven, and her lily in her hand. 

And let the story of her dolorous 


voyage 

For all true hearts be blazon’d on 
her tomb 

In letters gold and azure!’ which was 
wrought 

Thereafter; but when now the lords 
and dames 

And people, from the high door stream- 
ing, brake 

Disorderly, as homeward each, the 
Queen, 


Who mark’d Sir Lancelot where he 
moved apart, 
Drew near, and sigh’d in passing, 


“Lancelot, 

Forgive me; mine was jealousy in 
love.” 

He answer’d with his eyes upon the 
ground, 


“That is love’s curse; pass on, my 
Queen, forgiven.” 

But Arthur, who beheld his cloudy 
brows, 


Approach’d him, and with full affec- 
tion said: 


“Lancelot, my Lancelot, thou in 

whom I have 

Most joy and most affiance, for I 
know 

What thou hast been in battle by my 
side, 

And many a time have watch’d thee 
at the tilt 
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Strike down the lusty and long prac- 
tised knight 

And let the younger and unskill’d 
go by 

To win his honor and to make his 
name, 

And loved thy courtesies and thee, 
a man 

Made to be loved; but now I would to 
God, 

Seeing the homeless trouble in thine 
eyes, 

Thou couldst have loved this maiden, 
shaped, it seems, 

By God for thee alone, and from her 
face, 

If one may judge the living by the 
dead, 

Delicately pure and marvellously 
fair, 

Who might have brought thee, now 
a lonely man 

Wifeless and heirless, noble issue, 
sons 

Born to the glory of thy name and 
fame, 

My knight, the great Sir Lancelot of 
the Lake.” 


Then answer’d Lancelot: “Fair she 
was, my King, 
Pure, as you ever wish your knights 


to be. 

To doubt her fairness were to want 
an eye, ; 

To doubt her pureness were to want 
a heart— 

Yea, to be loved, if what is worthy 
love 


Could bind him, but free love will 
not be bound.” 


- “Free love, so bound, were freest,”’ 
said the King. 


“Let love be free; free love is for the 
best: 

And, after heaven, on our dull side 
of death, 

What should be best, if not so pure 
a love 

Clothed in so pure a loveliness? yet 
thee 

She fail’d to bind, tho’ being, as I 
think, 

Unbound as yet, and gentle, as I 
know.” 


And Lancelot answer’d nothing, but 

he went, 

And at the inrunning of a little brook 

Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d 

The high reed wave, and lifted up his 
eyes 

And saw the barge that brought her 
moving down, 

Far-off, a blot upon the stream, and 


said 

Low in himself: “Ah, simple heart and 
sweet, 

Ye loved me, damsel, surely with a 
love 


Far tenderer than my Queen’s. Pray 
for thy soul? 

Ay, that will I. Farewell too—now 
at last— 

Farewell, fair lily. ‘Jealousy in love?’ 

Not rather dead love’s harsh heir, 
jealous pride? 

Queen, if I grant the jealousy as of 


love, 

May not your crescent fear for name 
and fame 

Speak, as it waxes, of a love that 
wanes? 

Why did the King dwell on my name 
to me? 

Mine own name shames me, seeming 

a reproach, 
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Lancelot, whom the Lady of the Lake 

Caught from his mother’s arms—the 
wondrous one 

Who passes thro’ the vision of the 


night— 

She chanted snatches of mysterious 
hymns 

Heard on the winding waters, eve 
and morn 


She kiss’d me saying, ‘Thou art 
fair, my child, 

As a king’s son,’ and often in her 
arms 

She bare me, pacing on the dusky 
mere. 

Would she had drown’d me in it, 
where’er it be! 

For what am I? what profits me my 
name 

Of greatest knight? I fought for it, 
and have it: 

Pleasure to have it, none; to lose it, 
pain: 

Now grown a part of me: but what 
use in it? 

To make men worse by making my 
sin known? 

Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming 
great? 

Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, 
a man 

Not after Arthur’s heart! I needs 
must break 

These bonds that so defame me: not 
without 

She wills it: would I, if she will’d it? 
nay, 

Who knows? but if I would not, then 
may God, 

I pray him, send a sudden angel down 

To seize me by the hair and bear me 
far, 

And fling me deep in that forgotten 
mere, 


Among the tumbled fragments of 
the hills.” 


So groan’d Sir Lancelot in remorse- 
ful pain, 
Not knowing he should die a holy 
man. 


THE HOLY. GRAIL 


From noiseful arms, and acts of 
prowess done 

In tournament or tilt, Sir Percivale, 

Whom Arthur and his knighthood 
call’d the Pure, 

Had past into the silent life of prayer, 

Praise, fast, and alms; and leaving 
for the cowl 

The helmet in an abbey far away 

From Camelot, there, and not long 
after, died. 


And one, a fellow-monk among the 


rest, 

Ambrosius, loved him much beyond 
the rest, 

And honor’d him, and wrought into 
his heart 

A way by love that waken’d love 
within, 

To answer that which came: and as 
they sat 

Beneath a world-old yew-tree, dark- 
ening half 


The cloisters, on a gustful April morn 

That puff’d the swaying branches 
into smoke 

Above them, ere the summer when 
he died, 

The monk Ambrosius 
Percivale: 


question’d 


“O brother, I have seen this yew-tree 
smoke 
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Spring after spring, for half a hun- 
dred years; 
For never have I known the world 


without. 

Nor even stray’d beyond the pale: 
but thee, 

When first thou camest—such a 
courtesy 

Spake thro’ the limbs and in the voice 
—I knew 

For one of those who eat in Arthur’s 
hall; 

For good ye are and bad, and like to 
coins, 

Some true, some light, but every one 
of you 

Stamped with the image of the King; 
and now 


Tell me, what drove thee from the 
Table Round, 

My brother? was it earthly passion 
crost?”’ 


“Nay,” said the knight; “for no 

such passion mine. 

But the sweet vision of the Holy Grail 

Drove me from all vainglories, rival- 
ries, 

And earthly heats that spring and 
sparkle out 

Among us in the jousts, while women 
watch 

Who wins, who falls; and waste the 
spiritual strength 

Withinus, betteroffer’dupto Heaven.” 


To whom the monk: “The Holy 
Grail!! I trust 

We are green in Heaven’s eyes; but 
here too much 


1 The Holy Grail: Supposed to be the cup which 
Christ had used at the Last Supper and in which 
Joseph of Arimathea had collected His blood after 
the crucifixion. Joseph was supposed to have built 
a sanctuary for the Grail at Glastonbury. It had 
left this sanctuary because of the corruption of the 
times. 


We moulder—as to things without 
I mean— 

Yet one of your own knights, a guest 
of ours, 

Told us of this in our refectory, 

But spake with such a sadness and 
so low 

We heard not half of what he said. 
What is it? 

The phantom of a cup that comes 
and goes?” 


“Nay, monk! what phantom?” 
answer'd Percivale. 
“The cup, the cup itself, from which 


our Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with 
his own. 

This, from the blessed land of 
Aromat— 


After the day of darkness, when the 
dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah—the 


good saint 

Arimathezan Joseph, journeying 
brought 

To Glastonbury, where the winter 
thorn 

Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of 
our Lord 

And there awhile it bode; and if a 
man 

Could touch or see it, he was heal’d 
at once, 

By faith, of all his ills. But then the 
times 


Grew to such evil that the holy cup 
Was caught away to heaven, and 
disappear’d.” 


To whom the monk: “From our 
old books I know 
That Joseph came of old to Glaston- 
bury, 
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And there the heathen Prince, Arvi- 
ragus, 

Gave him an isle of marsh whercon 
to build; 

And there he built with wattles from 
the marsh 

A little lonely church in days of yore, 

For so they say, these books of ours, 
but seem 

Mute of this miracle, far as [have read. 

But who first saw the holy thing 
today?” 


“A woman,” answer’d Percivale, 
arnun, 
And one no further off in blood from 
me. 
Than sister; and if ever holy maid 
With knees of adoration wore the 


stone, 

A holy maid; tho’ never maiden 
glow’d, 

But that was in her earlier maiden- 
hood, 

With such a fervent flame of human 
love, 

Which, being rudely blunted, glanced 
and shot 

Only to holy things; to prayer and 
praise 

She gave herself, to fast and alms. 
And yet, 

Nun as she was, the scandal of the 
Court, 


Sin against Arthur and the Table 
Round, 

And the strange sound of an adulter- 
ous race, 

Across the iron grating of her cell 

Beat, and she pray’d and fasted all 
the more. 


“And he to whom she told her sins, 
or what 


Her all but utter whiteness held for 
sin, 

A man wellnigh a hundred winters 
old, 

Spake often with her of the Holy 
Grail, 

A legend handed down thro’ five or 
SIX, 

And each of these a hundred winters 
old, 

From our Lord’s time. And when 
King Arthur made 

His Table Round, and 
hearts became 

Clean for a season, surely he had 
thought 

That now the Holy Grail would come 
again; 

But sin broke out. Ah, Christ, that 
it would come, 

And heal the world of all their wick- 
edness! 

‘O Father!’ ask’d the 
‘might it come 

To me by prayer and fastings?’ 
*Nay,; said: he; 

‘I know not, for thy heart is pure as 
snow.’ 

And so she pray’d and fasted, till the 
sun 

Shone, and the wind blew, thro’ her, 
and I thought 

She might have risen and floated 
when I saw her. 


all men’s 


maiden, 


“For on a day she sent to speak 
with me. 
And when she came to speak, behold 
her eyes 
Beyond my knowing of them, beauti- 
ful, 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonder- 
ful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness! 
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And ‘O my brother Percivale,’ she 
said, 

“Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy 
Grail: 

For, waked at dead of night, I heard 
a sound 

As of a silver horn from o’er the 
hills 

Blown, and I thought, “It is not 
Arthur’s use 

To hunt by moonlight”; and the 
slender sound 

As from a distance beyond distance 
grew 

Coming upon me—O never harp nor 
horn, 

Nor aught we blow with breath, or 
touch with hand, 

Was like that music as it came; and 
then 

Stream’d thro’ my cell a cold and 
silver beam, 

And down the long beam stole the 


Holy Grail, 

Rose-red with beatings in it, as if 
alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cells 
were dyed 


With rosy colors leaping on the wall; 

And then the music faded, and the 
Grail 

Past, and the beam decay’d, and from 
the walls 

The rosy quiverings died into the 
night. 

So now the Holy Thing is here again 

Among us, brother, fast thou too 
and pray, 

And tell thy brother knights to fast 
and pray, 

That so perchance the vision may be 
seen 

By thee and those, and all the world 
be heal’d.’ 


“Then leaving the pale nun, I 

spake of this 

To all men; and myself fasted and 
pray ’d 

Always, and many among us many a 
week 

Fasted and pray’d even to the utter- 
most, 

Expectant of the wonder that would 
be. 


*‘And one there was among us, ever 

moved 

Among us in white armor, Galahad. 

“God make thee good as thou art 
beautiful!’ 

Said Arthur, when he dubbed him 
knight; and none 

In so young youth was ever made a 
knight 

Till Galahad; and this Galahad, when 
he heard 

My sister’s vision, filled me with 
amaze; 

His eyes became so like her own, 
they seem’d 

Hers, and himself her brother more 


than I. 


‘* Sister or brother none had he; but 

some 

Call’d him a son of Lancelot, and 
some said 

Begotten by enchantment—chatter- 
ers they, 

Like birds of passage piping up and 
down, 

That gape for flies—we know not 
whence they come, 

For when was Lancelot wanderingly 
lewd? 


“But she, the wan sweet maiden, 
shore away 
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Clean from her forehead all that 
wealth of hair 

Which made a silken mat-work for 
her feet; 

And out of this she plaited broad and 
long 

A strong sword-belt, and wove with 
silver thread 

And crimson in the belt a strange 
device, 

A crimson grail within a_ silver 
beam; 

And saw the bright boy-knight and 
bound it on him, 

Saying: ‘My knight, my love, my 
knight of heaven, 

O thou, my love, whose love is one 


with mine, 

I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind 
my belt. 

Go forth, for thou shalt see what I 
have seen, 

And break thro’ all, till one will crown 
thee king 

Far in the spiritual city’: and as she 
spake 

She sent the deathless passion in her 
eyes 


Thro’ him, and made him hers, and 
laid her mind 


On him, and he believed in her belief. 


“Then came a year of miracle: O 


brother, 

In our great hall there stood a vacant 
chair, 

Fashion’d by Merlin ere he past 
away, 


‘And carven with strange figures; 
and in and out 

The figures, like a serpent, ran a 
scroll 

Of letters in a tongue no man could 
read. 


And Merlin call’d it ‘the Siege Peril- 
ous,’! 

Perilous for good and ill; ‘for there,’ 
he said, 

‘No man could sit but he should 
lose himself’: 

And once by misadvertence Merlin 
sat 

In his own chair, and so was lost; 
but he, 

Galahad, when he heard of Merlin’s 
doom, 

Cried, ‘If I lose myself, I save my- 
self!’ 


“Then on a summer night it came 
to pass, 

While the great banquet lay along 
the hall, 

That Galahad would sit down in 


Merlin’s chair. 


“And all at once, as there we sat, 

we heard 

A cracking and a riving of the 
roofs, 

And rending, and a blast, and over- 
head 

Thunder, and in the thunder was a 
cry. 

And in the blast there smote along 
the hall 

A beam of light seven times more 
clear than day; 

And down the long beam stole the 
Holy Grail 

All over cover’d with a luminous 
cloud, 

And none might see who bare it, and 
it past. 

But every knight beheld his fellow’s 
face 


se 1 siege: from the Latin sedere, to sit, means a 
seat.”’ 
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As in a glory, and all the knights 
arose, 

And staring each at other like dumb 
men 

Stood, till I found a voice and sware 
a vow. 


“T sware a vow before them all, 

that I, 

Because I had not seen the Grail, 
would ride 

A twelvemonth and a day in quest 
of it, 

Until I found and saw it, as the nun 

My sister saw it; and Galahad sware 
the vow, 

And good Sir Bors, our Lancelot’s 
cousin, sware, 
And Lancelot sware, 

among the knights, 
And Gawain sware, and louder than 
the rest.” 


and many 


Then spake the monk Ambrosius, 
asking him, 
“What said the King? Did Arthur 
take the vow?” 


“Nay, for my lord,” said Percivale, 

“the King 

Was not in hall: for early that same 
day, 

Scaped thro’ a cavern from a bandit 
hold, 

An outraged maiden sprang into the 
hall 

Crying on help: for all her shining 
hair 

Was smear’d with earth, and either 
milky arm 

Red-rent with hooks of bramble, and 
all she wore 

Torn as a sail that leaves the rope is 
torn 


In tempest: so the King arose and 
went 

To smoke the scandalous hive of 
those wild bees 

That made such honey in his realm. 


Howbeit 

Some little of this marvel he too 
saw, 

Returning o’er the plain that then 
began 

To darken under Camelot; whence 
the King 

Look’d up, calling aloud, ‘Lo, there! 
the roofs 

Of our great hall are roll’d in thunder- 
smoke! 


Pray Heaven, they be not smitten 
by the bolt!’ 
For dear to Arthur was that hall of 


ours, 

As having there so oft with all his 
knights 

Feasted, and as the stateliest under 
heaven. 


“O brother, had you known our 

mighty hall, 

Which Merlin built for Arthur long 
ago! 

For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 

And all the dim rich city, roof by 
roof, 

Tower after tower, spire beyond 
spire, 

By grove, and garden-lawn, and rush- 
ing brook, 

Climbs to the mighty hall that Mer- 
lin built. 

And four great zones of sculpture, 
set betwixt 

With many a mystic symbol, gird 
the hall: 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying 
men, 
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And in the second men are slaying 
beasts, 

And on the third are warriors, per- 
fect men, 

And on the fourth are men with 
growing wings, 


And over all one statue in the 
mould 

Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a 
crown, 


And _ peak’d wings pointed to the 
Northern Star. 

And eastward fronts the statue, and 
the crown 

And both the wings are made of gold, 
and flame 

At sunrise till the people in far fields, 

Wasted so often by the heathen 
hordes, 

Behold it, crying, ‘We have still a 
king.’ 


“And, brother, had you known our 

hall within, 

Broader and higher than any in all 
the lands! 

Where twelve great windows blazon 
Arthur’s wars, 

And all the hght that falls upon the 
board 

Streams thro’ the twelve great bat- 
tles of our King. 

Nay, one there is, and at the eastern 
end, 

Wealthy with wandering lines of 
mount and mere, 

Where Arthur finds the brand Ex- 
calibur. 

And also one to the west, and counter 
Lo vit; 

And blank: and who shall blazon it? 
when and how?— 

O, there, perchance, when all our 
wars are done, 


The brand Excalibur will be cast 


away! 


“So to this hill full quickly rode 

the King, 

In horror lest the work by Merlin 
wrought, 

Dreamlike, should on the sudden 
vanish, wrapt 

In unremorseful folds of rolling fire. 

And in he rode, and up I glanced, 
and saw 

The golden dragon sparkling over all; 

And many of those who burnt the 
hold, their arms 

Hack’d, and their foreheads grimed 
with smoke and sear’d, 

Follow’d, and in among bright faces, 


ours, 

Full of the vision, prest: and then 
the King 

Spake to me, being nearest, ‘Perci- 
vale, ’— 

Because the hall was all in tumult— 
some 

Vowing, and some protesting,— ‘what 
is this?’ 


“O brother, when I told him what 

had chanced, 

My sister’s vision and the rest, his 
face 

Darken’d, as I have seen it more 
than once, 

When some brave deed seem’d to be 
done in vain, 

Darken; and ‘Woeis me, my knights,’ 


he cried, 

“Had I been here, ye had not sworn 
the vow.’ 

Bold was mine answer, ‘Had thyself 
been here, 


My King, thou wouldst have sworn.’ 
Y éa, yea, Said he, 
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“Art thou so bold and hast not seen 
the Grail?’ 


““Nay, lord, I heard the sound, I 
saw the light, 
But since I did not see the holy 
thing, 
I sware a vow to follow it till I saw.’ 


“Then when he ask’d us, knight 
by knight, if any 
Had seen it, all their answers were 
as one: 
“Nay, lord, and therefore have we 
sworn our vows.’ 


“Lo, now,’ said Arthur, ‘have ye 
- seen a cloud? 
What goye into the wilderness to see?’ 


‘Then Galahad on the sudden, and 
in a voice 
Shnilling along the hall to Arthur, 
call’d, 
‘But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy 
Grail, 
I saw the Holy Grail and heard acry— 
“O Galahad, and O Galahad, follow 
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me. 


***Ah, Galahad, Galahad,’ said the 

King, ‘for such 

As thou art is the vision, not for 
these. 

Thy holy nun and thou have seen a 
sign— 

Holier is none, my Percivale, than 
she— 

A sign to maim this Order which I 
made; 

But ye that follow but the leader’s 
bell, ’— 

Brother, the King was hard upon his 
knights,— 


‘Taliessin is our fullest throat of 
song, 

And one hath sung and all the dumb 
will sing. 

Lancelot is Lancelot, and hath over- 
borne 

Five knights at once, and every 
younger knight, 

Unproven, holds himself as Lancelot, 

Till overborne by one, he learns—and 


ye, 

Whatare ye? Galahads? no, nor Perci- 
vales’— 

For thus it pleased the King to range 
me close 

After Sir Galahad;—‘nay,’ said he, 
“but men 


With strength and will to nght the 
wrong’d, of power 

To lay the sudden heads of violence 
flat, 

Knights that in twelve great battles 
splash’d and dyed 

The strong White Horse! in his own 
heathen blood— 

But one hath seen, and all the blind 
will see. 

Go, since your vows are sacred, being 
made: 

Yet—for ye know the cries of all my 
realm 

Pass thro’ this hall—how often, O 
my knights, 

Your places being vacant at my side, 

This chance of noble deeds will come 
and go 

Unchallenged, while ve follow wan- 
dering fires 

Lost in the quagmire! Many of you, 
yea most, 

Return no more: ye think I show 
myself 


1 White Horse: the white horse was the emblem 
of the English or Saxons. 
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Too dark a prophet: come now, let us 
meet 

The morrow morn once more in one 
full field 

Of gracious pastime, that once more 
the King, 

Before ye leave him for this quest, 
may count 

The yet-unbroken strength of all 
his knights, 

Rejoicing in that Order which he 
made.’ 


“So when the sun broke next from 
underground, 
All the great table of our Arthur 
closed 
And clash’d in such a tourney and so 
full, 
So many lances broken—never yet 
Had Camelot seen the like since Ar- 
thur came; 
And I myself and Galahad, for a 
strength 
Was in us from the vision, overthrew 
So many knights that all the people 
cried, 
almost burst the barriers in 
their heat, 
Shouting, ‘Sir Galahad and Sir Perci- 


vale!’ 


And 


“But when the next day brake 

from underground— 

O brother, had you known our 
Camelot, 

Built by old kings, age after age, so 
old 

The King himself had fears that it 
would fall, 

So strange, and rich, and dim; for 
where the roofs 

Totter’d toward each other in the 
sky, 


Met foreheads all along the street of 
those 

Who watch’d us pass; and lower, and 
where the long 

Rich galleries, lady-laden, weigh’d 
the necks 

Of dragons clinging to the crazy walls, 

Thicker than drops from thunder, 
showers of flowers 

Fell as we past; and men and boys 


astride 

On wyvern, lion, dragon, griffin, 
swan, 

At all the corners, named us each by 
name, 


Calling ‘God speed!’ but in the 
ways below 

The knights and ladies wept, and 
rich and poor 

Wept, and the King himself could 
hardly speak 

For grief, and all in middle street 
the Queen, 

Who rode by Lancelot, wail’d and 
shriek’d aloud, 

‘This madness has come on us for 
our sins.’ 

So to the Gate of the Three Queens 
we came, 

Where Arthur’s wars are render’d 
mystically, 

And thence departed every one his 
way. 


“And I was lifted up in heart, and 

thought 

Of all my late-shown prowess in the 
lists, 

How my strong lance had beaten 
down the knights, 

So many and famous names; and 
never yet 

Had heaven appear’d so blue, nor 
earth so green, 
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For all my blood danced in me, and 
I knew 

That I should light upon the Holy 
Grail. 


“Thereafter, the dark warning of 

our King, 

That most of us would follow wander- 
ing fires, 

Came like a driving gloom across my 
mind. 

Then every evil word I had spoken 
once, 

And every evil thought I had thought 
of old, 

And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried, “This quest is not 


for thee.’ 

And lifting up mine eyes, I found 
myself 

Alone, and in a land of sand and 
thorns, 


And I was thirsty even unto death; 
And I, too, cried, ‘This quest is not 
for thee.’ 


‘And on I rode, and when I| thought 

my thirst 

Would slay me, saw deep lawns, and 
then a brook, 

With one sharp rapid, where the 
crisping white 

Play’d ever back upon the sloping 
wave 

And took both ear and eye; and o’er 
the brook 

Were apple-trees, and apples by the 
brook 

Fallen, and on the lawns. 
rest here,’ 

I said, ‘I am not worthy of the 
quest’; 

But even while I drank the brook, and 
ate 


‘T will 


The goodly apples, all these things 
at once 

Fell into dust, and I was left alone 

And thirsting in a land of sand and 
thorns. 


“And then behold a woman at a 

door 

Spinning; and fair the house whereby 
she sat, 

And kind the woman’s eyes and 
innocent, 

And all her bearing gracious; and 
she rose 

Opening her arms to meet me, as who 
should say, 

‘Rest here’; but when I touch’d 
her, lo! she, too, 

Fell into dust and nothing, and the 
house 

Became no better than a _ broken 
shed, 

And in it a dead babe; and also this 

Fell into dust, and I was left alone. 


‘And on I rode, and greater wasmy 

thirst. 

Then flash’d a yellow gleam across 
the world, 

And where it smote the plowshare 
in the field 

The plowman left his plowing and 
fell down 

Before it; where it glitter’d on her 
pail 

The milkmaid left her milking, and 
fell down 

Before it, and I knew not why, but 


thought 

‘The sun is rising,’ tho’ the sun 
had risen. 

Then was I aware of one that on me 
moved 


In golden armor with a crown of gold 
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About a casque all jewels, and his 
horse 

In golden armor jewelled 
where: 

And on the splendor came, flashing 
me blind, 

And seem’d to me the lord of all the 
world, 

Being so huge. But when I thought he 
meant 

To crush me, moving on me, lo! he, 
too, 

Open’d his arms to embrace me as 
he came, 

And up I went and touch’d him, and 
he, too, 

Fell into dust, and I was left alone 

And wearying in a land of sand and 
thorns. 


every- 


“And I rode on and found a mighty 

hill, 

And on the top a city wall’d: the 
spires 

Prick’d with incredible pinnacles 
into heaven. 

And by the gateway stirr’d a crowd; 
and these 

Cried to me climbing, ‘Welcome, 
Percivale! 

Thou mightiest and thou purest 
among men!’ 

And glad was I and clomb, but 
found at top 

No man, or any voice. And thence 
I past 

Far thro’ a ruinous city, and I saw 

That man had once dwelt there; but 
there I found 

Only one man of an exceeding age. 

‘Where is that goodly company,’ 
said I, 

“That so cried out upon me?’ and 


he had 


Scarce any voice to answer, and yet 
gasp’d, 

‘Whence and what art thou?’ and 
even as he spoke 

Fell into dust and disappear’d, and I 

Was left alone once more and cried in 
grief, 

‘Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself 


And touch it, it will crumble into 


dust!’ 


“And thence! dropt intoalowly vale, 
Low as the hill was high, and where 
the vale 
Was lowest found a chapel, and 
thereby 
A holy hermit in a hermitage, 
To whom I told my phantoms, and 


he said: 


“© son,thou hast not true humility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them 
alls 

For when the Lord of all things made 
Himself 

Naked of glory for his mortal change, 

“Take thou my robe,” she said, ‘‘for 
all is thine,” 

And all her form shone forth with 
sudden light 

So that the angels were amazed, and 


she 


Follow’d Him down, and like a 
flying star 

Led on the gray-hair’d wisdom of 
the east; 


But her thou hast not known: for 
what is this 

Thou thoughtest of thy prowess and 
thy sins? 

Thou hast not lost thyself to save 
thyself 

As Galahad.’ When the hermit made 


an end, 
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In silver armor suddenly Galahad 


shone 

Before us, and against the chapel 
door 

Laid lance and enter’d, and we knelt 
in prayer. 


And there the hermit slaked my 
burning thirst, 

And at the sacring of the mass I saw 

The holy elements alone; but he, 

“Saw ye no more? I, Galahad, saw 
the Grail, 

The Holy Grail, descend upon the 
shrine: 

I saw the fiery face as of a child 

That smote itself into the bread and 
went; 

And hither am I come; and never yet 

Hath what thy sister taught me first 
to see, 

This holy thing, fail’d from my side, 
nor come 

Cover’d, but moving with me night 
and day, 

Fainter by day, but always in the 
night 

Blood-red, and sliding down the 
blacken’d marsh 

Blood-red, and on the naked moun- 
tain top 

Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere 
below 

Blood-red. And in the strength of 
this I rode, 

Shattering all evil customs every- 
where, 

And past thro’ Pagan realms, and 
made them mine, 

And clash’d with Pagan hordes, and 
bore them down, 

And broke thro’ all, and 
strength of this 

Come victor. But my time is hard 
at hand, 


in the 


And hence I go; and one will crown 
me king 

Far in the spiritual city; and come 
thou, too, 


For thou shalt see the vision when I 
> 


g0. 


“Whilethus he spake, his eye, dwell- 
ing on mine, 
Drew me, with power upon me, till 
I grew — 
One with him, to believe as he 
believed. 
Then when the day began to wane, 
we went. 


“There rose a hill that none but 

man could climb, 

Scarr’d with a hundred wintry water- 
courses— 

Storm at the top, and when we gain’d 
it, storm 

Round us and death; for every mo- 
ment glanced 

His silver arms and gloom’d: so quick 
and thick 

The Jightnings here and there to 
left and right 

Struck, till the dry old trunks about 
us, dead, 

Yea, rotten with a hundred years of 
death, 

Sprang into fire: and at the base we 
found 

On either hand, as far as eye could 
see, ; 

A great black swamp and of an evil 
smell, 

Part black, part whiten’d with the 
bones of men, 

Not to be crost, save that some an- 
cient king 

Had built a way, where, link’d with > 
many a bridge, 
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A thousand piers ran into the great 
Sea. 

And Galahad fled along them bridge 
by bridge, 

And every bridge as quickly as he 
crost 

Sprang into fire and vanish’d, tho’ I 
yearn’d 

To follow; and thrice above him all 
the heavens . 

Open’d and blazed with thunder such 


as seem’d 

Shoutings of all the sons of God: and 
first 

At once I saw him far on the great 
Sea, 


In silver-shining armor starry-clear; 

And o’er his head the Holy Vessel 
hung 

Clothed in white samite or a luminous 
cloud. 

And with exceeding swiftness ran the 
boat, 

If boat it were—I saw not whence it 
came. 
And when the heavens open’d and 
blazed again 
Roaring, I saw him like a silver star— 
And had he set the sail, or had the 
boat 

Become a living creature clad with 
wings? 

And o’er his head the Holy Vessel 
hung 

Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For-now I knew the veil had been 
withdrawn. 

Then in a moment when they blazed 
again 

Opening, I saw the least of little stars 

Down on the waste, and straight be- 
yond the star 

I saw the spiritual city and all her 
spires 


And gateways in a glory like one 
pearl— 

No larger, tho’ the goal of all the 
saints— 

Strike from the sea; and from the 
star there shot 

A rose-red sparkle to the city, and 
there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy 
Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again 
shall see. 

Then fell the floods of heaven drown- 
ing the deep, 

And how my feet recrost the deathful 
ridge 

No memory in me lives; but that I 
touch’d 

The chapel-doors at dawn I know; 
and thence 

Taking my war-horse from the holy 
man, 

Glad that no phantom vext me more, 
return’d 

To whence I came, the gate of Ar- 
thur’s wars.” 


*O brother,” ask’d Ambrosius,— 

“for in sooth 

These ancient books—and they would 
win thee—teem, 

Only I find not there this Holy Grail, 

With miracles and marvels like to 
these, 

Not all unlike; which oftentime I 
read, 

Who read but on my breviary with 
ease, 

Till my head swims, and then go 
forth and pass 

Down to the little thorpe that lies so 
close, 

And almost plaster’d like a martin’s 
nest 
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To these old walls—and mingle with 


our folk; 

And knowing every honest face of 
theirs 

As well as ever shepherd knew his 
sheep, 

And every homely secret in their 
hearts, 

Delight myself with gossip and old 
wives, 

And ills and aches, and teethings, 
lyings-in, 

And mirthful sayings, children of the 
place, 

That have no meaning half a league 
away; 

Or lulling random squabbles when 
they rise, 


Chafferings and chatterings at the 
market-cross, 

Rejoice, small man, in this small 
world of mine, 

Yea, even in their hens and in their 
eggs— 

O brother, saving this Sir Gala- 
had, 

Came ye on none but phantoms in 
your quest, 

No man, no woman?” 


Then Sir Percivale: 

“All men, to one so bound by such a 
vow, 

And women were as phantoms. O, 
my brother, 

Why wilt thou shame me to confess 
to thee 

How far I falter’d from my quest and 
vow? 

For after I had lain so many nights, 

A bed-mate of the snail and eft and 
snake, 

In grass and burdock, I was changed 
to wan 


And meagre, and the vision had not 
come; 

And then I chanced upon a goodly 
town 

With one great dwelling in the middle 
of it. 

Thither I made, there was I disarm’d 

By maidens each as fair as any flower; 

But when they led me into the hall, 
behold, 

The princess of that castle was the 
one, 

Brother, and that one only, who had 
ever 

Made my heart leap; for when I 
moved of old 

A slender page about her father’s 
hall, 


And she a slender maiden, all my 


heart 

Went after her with longing, yet we 
twain 

Had never kiss’d a kiss or vow’d a 
vow. 


And now I came upon her once again, 

And one had wedded her, and he was 
dead, 

And all his land and wealth and state 
were hers 

And while I tarried, every day she 
set 

A banquet richer than the day before 

By me, for all her longing and her will 

Was toward me as of old, till one fair 
morn, 

I walking to and fro beside a stream 

That flash’d across her orchard under- 
neath 

Her castle-walls, she stole upon my 
walk, 

And calling me the greatest of all 
knights, 

Embraced me, and so kiss’d me the 
first time, 
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And gave herself and all her wealth 
to me. 

Then I remember’d Arthur’s warning 
word, 

That most of us would follow wander- 
ing fires, 

And the quest faded in my heart. 
Anon, 

The heads of all her people drew to 
me, 

With supplication both of knees and 
tongue: 

‘We have heard of thee: thou art 
our greatest knight, 

Our Lady says it, and we well believe: 

Wed thou our Lady, and rule over 
us, 

And thou shalt be as Arthur in our 
land.’ 

O me, my brother! but one night 
my vow 

Burnt me within, so that I rose and 
fled, 

But wail’d and wept, and hated mine 
own self, 

And even the holy quest, and all but 
her: 

Then after I was join’d with Galahad 

Cared not for her nor anything upon 
earth.” 


Then said the monk: “Poor men, 

when yule is cold, 

Must be content to sit by little fires. 

And this am I, so that ye care for me 

Ever solittle; yea, and blest be Heaven 

That brought thee here to this poor 
house of ours 

Where all the brethren are so hard, to 
warm 

My cold heart with a friend; but O 
the pity 

To find thine own first love once 
more—to hold, 


Hold her a wealthy bride within thine 


arms, 

Or all but hold, and then—cast her 
aside, 

Foregoing all her sweetness, like a 
weed! 


For we that want the warmth of 
double life, 

We that are plagued with dreams of 
something sweet 

Beyond all sweetness in a life so 
rich,— 

Ah, blessed Lord, I speak too earthly- 
wise, 

Seeing I never stray’d beyond the 
cell, 

But live like an old badger in his 
earth, 

With earth about him everywhere, 
despite 

All fast and penance. Saw ye none 
beside, 

None of your knights?” 


“Yea, so,” said Percivale: 

“One night my pathway swerving 
east, | saw 

The pelican on the casque of our 
Sir Bors 

All in the middle of the rising moon, 

And toward him spurr’d, and hail’d 
him, and he me, 

And each made joy of either; then he 
ask’d: 

“Where is he? hast thou seen him— 
Lancelot ?—Once,’ 

Said good Sir Bors, ‘he dash’d across 
me—mad, 

And maddening what he rode; and 
when I cried, 

“Ridest thou then so hotly on a 
quest 

So holy?’ Lancelot shouted, “Stay 
me not! 
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I have been the sluggard, and I ride 
apace, 

For now there is a lion in the way!” 

So vanish’d.’ 


“Then Sir Bors had ridden on 

Softly, and sorrowing for our Lance- 
lot, 

Because his former madness, once 
the talk 

And scandal of ourtable, had return’d; 

For Lancelot’s kith and kin so wor- 
ship him 

That ill to him is ill to them, to Bors 

Beyond the rest: he well had been 
content 

Not to have seen, so Lancelot might 
have seen, 

The Holy Cup of healing; and, indeed, 

Being so clouded with his grief and 
love, 

Small heart was his after the holy 
quest; 

If God would send the vision, well; 
if not, 

The quest and he were in the hands 
of Heaven. 


**And then, with small adventure 

met, Sir Bors 

Rode to the lonest tract of all the 
realm, 

And found a people there among 
their crags, 

Our race and blood, a remnant that 
were left 

Paynim amid their circles, and the 
stones 

They pitch up straight to heaven; 
and their wise men 

Were strong in that old magic which 
can trace 

The wandering of the stars, and 
scoff’d at him 


And this high quest as at a simple 
thing, 

Told him he follow’d—almost Ar- 
thur’s words— 

A mocking fire: ‘what other fire 
than he 

Whereby the blood beats, and the 
blossom blows, 

And the sea rolls, and all the world 
is warm’d?’ 

And when his answer chafed them, 
the rough crowd, 

Hearing he had a difference with 
their priests, 

Seized him, and bound and plunged 
him into a cell 

Of great piled stones; and lying 
bounden there 

In darkness thro’ innumerable hours 

He heard the hollow-ringing heavens 
sweep 

Over him till by miracle—what else ?>— 

Heavy as it was a great stone slipt 
and fell, 

Such as no wind could move; and 
thro’ the gap 

Glimmer’d the streaming scud: then 
came a night 

Still as the day was loud, and through 
the gap 

The seven clear stars of Arthur’s 
Table Round— 

For, brother, so one night, because 
they roll 

Thro’ such a round in heaven, we 
named the stars, 

Rejoicing in ourselves and in our 
King— 

And these, like bright eyes of familiar 
friends, 

In on him shone: ‘And then to me, 
to me,’ 

Said good Sir Bors, ‘beyond all hopes 
of mine, 
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Who scarce had pray’d or ask’d it 
for myself— 

Across the seven clear stars—O grace 
to me!— 

In color like the fingers of a hand 

Before a burning taper, the sweet 
Grail 

Glided and past, and close upon it 
peal’d 

A sharp quick thunder.’ Afterwards, 
a maid, 

‘Who kept our holy faith among her kin 

In secret, entering, loosed and let 
him go.” 


To whom the monk: “And I remem- 

ber now 

That pelican on the casque: Sir Bors 
it was 

Who spake so 1ow and sadly at our 
board, 

And mighty reverent at our grace was 
he: 


A square-set man and honest; and 


his eyes, 

An outdoor sign of all the warmth 
within, 

Smiled with his lips—a smile beneath 
a cloud, 

But heaven had meant it for a sunny 
one: 

Ay, ay, Sir Bors, who else? But when 
ye reach’d 

The city, found ye all your knights 
return’d, 

Or was there sooth in Arthur’s proph- 
ecy, 


Tell me, and what said each, and 
what the King?” 


Then answer’d Percivale: “And that 
can I, 

Brother, and truly; since the living 
words 


Of so great men as Lancelot and our 
King 

Pass not from door to door and out 
again, 

But sit within the house. O, when we 
reach’d 

The city, our horses stumbling as 
they trode 

On heaps of ruin, hornless unicorns, 

Crack’d_ basilisks,?, and splinter’d 
cockatrices,® 

And shatter’d talbots,4 which had 
left the stones 

Raw that they fell from, brought us 
to the hall. 


1 


“And there sat Arthur on the dais- 


throne, 

And those that had gone out upon 
the quest, 

Wasted and worn, and but a tithe 
of them, 

And those that had not, stood before 
the King, 

Who, when he saw me, rose and bade 
me hail, 

Saying: ‘A welfare in thine eyes 
reproves 

Our fear of some disastrous chance 
for thee 


On hill or plain, at sea or flooding 
ford. 

So fierce a gale made havoc here of 
late 

Among the strange devices of our 
kings, 

Yea, shook this newer, stronger hall 
of ours, 


_ i unicorns: fabulous beasts resembling horses with 
single horns projecting from the middle of their fore- 
heads. 

2 basilisks: monsters of the dragon order, having 
a two legs and a dragon’s head at the end of the 
ail. 

3 cockatrices: imaginary creatures, half fowl and 
half reptile. 

‘talbots: hunting dogs with large noses and 
large, round, thick ears. : 
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And from the statue Merlin moulded 
for us 

Half-wrench’d a golden wing; but now 

—the quest, 

vision—hast thou 

Holy Cup, 

That Joseph brought of old to Glaston- 
bury?’ 


This 


seen the 


“So when I told him all thyself hast 
heard, 
Ambrosius, and my fresh but fixt 
resolve 
To pass away into the quiet life, 
He answer’d not, but, sharply turn- 
ing ask’d 
Of Gawain, ‘Gawain, was this quest 
for thee?’ 


“Nay, lord,’ said Gawain, ‘not for 


such as I. 

Therefore I communed with a saintly 
man, 

Who made.me sure the quest was not 
for me; 

For I was much a-wearied of the 
quest, 


But found a silk pavilion in a field, 
And merry maidens in it; and then 


this gale 
Tore my pavilion from the tenting 
pin, 


And blew my merry maidens all about 

With all discomfort; yea, and but 
for this, 

My twelvemonth and a day were 
pleasant to me.’ 


“He ceased; and Arthur turn’d to 
whom at first 
He saw not, for Sir Bors, on entering, 
hs 
push’d 
Athwart the throng to Lancelot, 
caught his hand, 


Held it, and there, half-hidden by 
him, stood, 

Until the King espied him, saying to 
him, 

‘Hail, Bors! if ever loyal man and true 

Could see it, thou hast seen the 
Grail’; and Bors, 

“Ask me not, for I may not speak 
of it: 

I saw it’; and the tears were in his 
eyes. 


*“Thenthereremain’d but Lancelot, 
for the rest 
Spake but of sundry perils in the 
storm; 
Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy 
Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the 
last; 

‘Thou, too, my Lancelot,’ 
the King, ‘my friend, 
Our mightiest, hath this quest avail’d 

for thee?’ 


ask’d 


“Ourmightiest!’ answer’d Lancelot, 

with a groan; 

‘O King!’—and when he paused me- 
thought I spied 

A dying fire of madness in his eyes— 

‘O King, my friend, if friend of thine 
I be, 

Happier are those that welter in 
their sin, 

Swine in the mud, that cannot see 
for slime, 

Slime of the ditch; but in me lived a 
sin 

So strange, of such a kind, that all 
of pure, 

Noble, and knightly in me twined and 
clung 

Round that one sin, until the whole- 
some flower 
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And poisonous grew together, each 
as each, 

Not to be pluck’d asunder; and when 
thy knights 

Sware, I sware with them only in the 
hope 

That could I touch or see the Holy 
Grail 

They might be pluck’d asunder. Then 
I spake 

To one most holy saint, who wept 
and said 

That, save they could be pluck’d 
asunder, all 

My quest were but in vain; to whom 
I vow’d 

That I would work according as he 
will’d. 

And forth I went, and while I yearn’d 
and strove 

To tear the twain asunder in my 
heart, 

My madness came upon me as of old, 

And whipt me into waste fields far 
away. 

There was I beaten down by little 
men, 

Mean knights, to whom the moving 
of my sword 

And shadow of my spear had been 
enow 

To scare them from me once; and 
then I came 

All in my folly to the naked shore, 

Wide flats, where nothing but coarse 
grasses grew; 

But such a blast, my king, began to 
blow, 

So loud a blast along the shore and 
sea, 

Ye could not hear the waters for the 
blast, 

Tho’ heapt in mounds and ridges 
all the sea 


Drove like a cataract, and all the 
sand 

Swept like a river, and the clouded 
heavens 

Were shaken with the motion and 
the sound. 

And blackening in the sea-foam 
sway d a boat, 

Half-swallow’d in it, anchor’d with 
a chain; 

And in my madness to myself I said, 

“T will embark and I will lose myself, 

And in the great sea wash away my 


29 


sin. 

I burst the chain, I sprang into the 
boat. 

Seven days I drove along the dreary 
deep, 


And with me drove the moon and 
all the stars; 

And the wind fell, and on the seventh 
night 

I heard the shingle grinding in the 
surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and 
looking up, 

Behold, the enchanted towers of 
Carbonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to 
the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! 
There was none 

Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon 
was full. 

Then from the boat I leapt, and up 
the stairs, 

There drew my sword. With sudden- 
flaring manes 

Those two great beasts rose upright 
like a man, 

Each gript a shoulder, and I stood 
between, 
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And, when I would have smitten 
them, heard a voice, 

“Doubt not, go forward; if thou doubt, 
the beasts 

Will tear thee piecemeal.’”’ Then with 
violence 

The sword was dash’d from out my 
hand, and fell. 

And up into the sounding hall I past; 

But nothing in the sounding hall I 
saw, 

No bench nor table, painting on the 
wall 

Or shield of knight, only the rounding 
moon 

Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 

But always in the quiet house | heard, 

Clears astaclarks high ofer measia 
lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost 
tower 

To the eastward. 
thousand steps 

With pain; as in a dream I seem’d 
to climb 

For ever: at the last I reach’d a door, 

A light was in the crannies, and I 
heard, 

‘Glory and joy and honor to our Lord 

And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail!’ 

Then in my madness I essay’d the 
door; 

It gave, and thro’ a stormy glare, a 
heat 

As from a seven-times-heated furnace, 
L 

Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I 
was, 

With such a ferceness that I swoon’d 
away— 

O, yet methought I saw the Holy 
Grail, 

All pall’d in crimson samite, and 
around 


Up I climb’d a 


Great angels, awful shapes, and 
wings and eyes! 

And but for all my madness and my 
sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn 
I saw 

That which I saw; but what I saw 
was veil’d 

And cover’d, and this quest was not 
for me.’ 


“So speaking, and here ceasing, 

Lancelot left 

The hall long silent, till Sir Gawain 
—Nnay, 

Brother, I need not tell thee foolish 
words,— 

A reckless and irreverent knight was 
he, 

Now bolden’d by the silence of his 
king,— 

Well, I will tell thee: ‘O King, my 
liege,’ he said, 

‘Hath Gawain fail’d in any quest 
of thine? 

When have I stinted stroke in fought- 
en field? 

But as for thine, my good friend 
Percivale, 

Thy holy nun and thou have driven 
men mad, 

Yea, made our mightiest madder 
than our least. 

But by mine eyes and by mine ears 


I swear, 

I will be deafer than the blue-eyed 
cat, 

And thrice as blind as any noonday 
owl, 


To holy virgins in their ecstasies, 
Henceforward.’ 


**Teafer,’ said the blame- 
less King, 
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‘Gawain, and blinder unto holy 
things, 

Hope not to make thyself by idle 
vows, 

Being too blind to have desire to 
see. 

But if indeed there came a sign from 
heaven, 

Blessed are Bors, Lancelot, and Perci- 
vale, 


For those have seen according to 
their sight. 

For every fiery prophet in old times, 

And all the sacred madness of the 
bard, 

When God made music thro’ them, 
could but speak 

His music by the framework and the 
cord; 

And as ye saw it ye have spoken 
truth. 


***Nay—but thou errest, Lancelot: 


never yet 

Could all of true and noble in knight 
and man 

Twine round one sin, whatever it 
might be, 

With such a closeness but apart there 
grew, 

Save that he were the swine thou 
spakest of, 

Some root of knighthood and pure 
nobleness: 

Whereto see thou. that it may bear 
its flower. 


“And spake I not too truly, O my 
knights? 
Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy 
Quest, 
That most of them would follow wan- 
dering fires, 


Lost in the quagmire?—lost to me 
and gone, 

And left me gazing at a barren board, 

And a lean Order—scarce return’d 
a tithe— 

And out of those to whom the vision 
came 

My greatest hardly will believe he 
saw. 

Another hath beheld it afar off, 

And, leaving human wrongs to right 
themselves, 

Cares but to pass into the silent life. 

And one hath had the vision face to 
face, 

And now his chair desires him here 
in vain, 

However they may crown him other- 
where. 


““And some among you held that if 

the King 

Had seen the sight he would have 
sworn the vow; 

Not easily, seeing that the King must 
guard 

That which he rules, and is but as 
the hind 

To whom a space of land is given to 
plow, 

Who may not wander from the allot- 
ted field 

Before his work be done, but being 
done, 

Let visions of the night or of the 
day 

Come as they will; and many a time 
they come, 

Until this earth he walks on seems 
not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball 
is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is 
not air 
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But vision—yea, his very hand and 
foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot 
die, 

And knows himself no vision to him- 
self, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that 
One 

Who rose again: ye have seen that 
ye have seen.’ 


“So spake the King: I knew not all 
he meant.” 


GUINEVERE 


Queen Guinevere had fled the court, 
and sat 


There in the holy house at Almesbury 


Weeping, none with her save a little 
maid, 

A novice: one low light betwixt them 
burn’d 

Blurr’d by the creeping mist, for all 
abroad, 

Beneath a moon unseen albeit at 
full, 

The white mist, like a face-cloth to 
the face, 

Clung to the dead earth, and the 
land was still. 


For hither had she fled, her cause of 
flight 
Sir Modred; he that like a subtle 
beast 
Lay couchant with his eyes upon the 
throne, 
Ready to spring, waiting a chance: 
for this 
He chill’d the popular praises of the 
King 
With silent smiles of slow disparage- 
ment; 


And tamper’d with the Lords of the 
White Horse, 

Heathen, the brood by Hengist left; 
and sought 

To make disruption in the Table 
Round 

Of Arthur, and to splinter it into 
feuds 

Serving his traitorous end; and all 
his aims 

Were sharpen’d by strong hate for 
Lancelot. 


For thus it chanced one morn when 
all the court, 
Green-suited, but with plumes that 
mock’d the may, 
Had been—their wont—a-maying 
and return’d, 
That Modred still in green, all ear 


and eye, 

Climb’d to the high top of the garden- 
wall 

To spy some secret scandal if he 
might, 

And saw the Queen who sat betwixt 
her best 

Enid and lissome Vivien, of her 
court 

The wiliest and the worst; and more 
than this 


He saw not, for Sir Lancelot passing 
by 

Spied where he crouch’d, and as the 
gardener’s hand 

Picks from the colewort a green 
caterpillar, 

So from the high wall and the flower- 
ing grove 

Of grasses Lancelot pluck’d him by 
the heel, 

And cast him asaworm upon theway; 

But when he knew the prince tho’ 
marr’d with dust, 
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He, reverencing king’s blood in a bad 
man, 

Made such excuses as he might, and 
these 

Full knightly without scorn: for in 
those days 

No knight of Arthur’s noblest dealt 
in scorn; 

But, if a man were halt, or hunch’d, 
in him 

By those whom God had made full- 
limb’d and tall, 

Scorn was allow’d as part of his de- 
fect, 

And he was answer’d softly by the 
King 

And all his Table. 
holp 

To raise the prince, who rising twice 
or thrice 

Full sharply smote his knees, and 
smiled, and went: 

But, ever after, the small violence 


So Sir Lancelot 


done 

Rankled in him and ruffled all his 
heart, 

As the sharp wind that ruffles all 
day long 


A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast. 


But when Sir Lancelot told 

This matter to the Queen, at first she 
laugh’d 

Lightly, to think of Modred’s dusty 
fall, 

Then shudder’d, as the village wife 
who cries, 

“T shudder, some one steps across my 
grave’; 

Then laugh’d again, but faintlier, 
for indeed 

She half-foresaw that he, the subtle 
beast, 


Would track her guilt until he found, 
and hers 

Would be for evermore a name of 
scorn. 

Henceforward rarely could she front 
in hall, 

Or elsewhere, Modred’s narrow foxy 
face, 

Heart-hiding smile, and gray persist- 
ent eye. 

Henceforward too, the Powers that 
tend the soul, 

To help it from the death that cannot 
die, 

And save it even in extremes, began 

To vex and plague her. Many atime 


for hours, 

Beside the placid breathings of the 
King, 

In the dead night, grim faces came 
and went 


Before her, or a vague spiritual fear— 
Like to scme doubtful noise of creak- 


ing doors, 

Heard by the watcher in a haunted 
house, 

That keeps the rust of murder on the 
walls— 

Held her awake: or if she slept she 
dream’d 

An awful dream; for then she seem’d 
to stand 

On some vast plain before a setting 
sun, 

And from the sun there swiftly made 
at her 

A ghastly something, and its shadow 
flew 

Before it till it touch’d her, and she 
turn’d— 


When lo! her own, that broadening 
from her feet, 

And blackening, swallow’d all the 
land, and in it 
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Far cities burnt, and with a cry she 


woke. 

And all this trouble did not pass but 
grew, 

Till even the clear face of the guileless 
King, 

And trustful courtesies of household 
life, 

Became her bane; and at last she 
said, 

“O Lancelot, get thee hence to thine 
own land, 


For if thou tarry we shall meet again, 

And if we meet again some evil chance 

Will make the smouldering scandal 
break and blaze 

Before the people and our lord the 
King.”’ 

And Lancelot ever promised, but 
remain’d, 

And still they met and met. 
she said, 

*O Lancelot, if thou love me get thee 
hence.” 

And then they were agreed upon a 
night— 

When the good King should not be 
there—to meet 

And part for ever. 
heard. 

She told Sir Modred. Passion-pale 
they met 

And greeted. Hands in hands, and 
eye to eye, 

Low on the border of her couch they 
sat 

Stammering and staring. It was their 
last hour, 

A madness of farewells. And Modred 
brought 

His creatures to the basement of the 
tower 

For testimony; and crying with full 
voice, 


Again 


Vivien, lurking, 


“Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at 
last,’ aroused 

Lancelot, who rushing outward lion- 
like 

Leapt on him, and hurl’d him head- 
long, and he fell 

Stunn’d, and his creatures took and 
bare him off, 

And all was still. Then she, ‘“The end 
is come, 

And I am shamed for ever’’; and he 
said: 

“‘Mine be the shame; mine was the 
sin: but rise, 

And fly to my strong castle over-seas: 

There will I hide thee till my life 
shall end, 

There hold thee with my life against 
the world.” 

She answer’d: “Lancelot, wilt thou 
hold me so? 

Nay, friend, for we have taken our 
farewells. 

Would God that thou couldst hide 
me from myself! 

Mine is the shame, for I was wife, 
and thou 

Unwedded; yet rise now, and let us 
fly, 

For I will draw me into sanctuary, 

And bide my doom.” So Lancelot 
got her horse, 

Set her thereon, and mounted on his 
own, 

And then they rode to the divided 
way, 

There kiss’d, and parted weeping: 
for he past, 

Love-loyal to the least wish of the 
Queen, 

Back to his land; but she to Almes- 
bury 

Fled all night long by glimmering 
waste and weald, 
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And heard the spirits of the waste 
and weald 

Moan as she fled, or thought she 
heard them moan: 

And in herself she moan’d “‘Too late, 
too late!’ 

Till in the cold wind that foreruns 
the morn, 

A blot in heaven, the raven, flying 
high, 

Croak’d, and she thought, “He spies 
a field of death; 

For now the heathen of the Northern 
Sea, 

Lured by the crimes and frailties of 
the court, 

Begin to slay the folk and spoil 
the land.” 


And when she came to Almesbury 

she spake 

There to the nuns, and said “Mine 
enemies 

Pursue me, but, O peaceful Sister- 
hood, 

Receive and yield me sanctuary, nor 
ask 

Her name to whom ye yield it till 
her time 

To tell you”; and her beauty, grace, 
and power 

Wrought as a charm upon them, and 
they spared 

To ask it. 


So the stately Queen abode 

For many a week, unknown among 
the nuns, 

Nor with them mix’d, nor told her 
name, nor sought, 

Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for 
shrift, 

But communed only with the little 
maid, 


Who pleased her with a babbling 
heedlessness 

Which often lured her from herself; 
but now, 

This night, a rumor wildly blown 
about 

Came that Sir Modred had usurp’d 
the realm 

And leagued him with the heathen, 
while the King 

Was waging war on Lancelot: then 
she thought, 

“With what a hate the people and the 
King 

Must hate me,” and bow’d down upon 
her hands 

Silent, until the little maid, who 
brook’d 

No silence, brake it, uttering “Late! 
so late! 

What hour, I wonder now?” and when 
she drew 

No answer, by and by began to hum 

An air the nuns had taught her: “Late, 
so late!” 

Which when she heard, the Queen 
look’d up, and said, 

“O maiden, if indeed ye list to sing, 

Sing, and unbind my heart that I may 
weep.” 

Whereat full willingly sang the little 
maid. 


“Late, late, so late! and dark the 
night and chill! 
Late, late, so late! but we can enter 
still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter 
now. 


“No light had we: for that we do 
repent, 
And learning this, the bridegroom 
will relent. 
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Too late, too late! ye cannot enter 
now. 


“No light: so late! and dark and 
chill the night! 
O, let us in, that we may find the 
light! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter 
now. 


“Havewe not heard the bridegroom 
is so sweet? 
O, let us in, tho’ late, to kiss his feet! 
No, no, too late! ye cannot enter 
now.” 


So sang the novice, while full pas- 

sionately, 

Her head upon her hands, remember- 
ing 

Her thought when first she came, 
wept the sad Queen, 

Then said the little novice prattling 
to her: 


“O pray you, noble lady, weep no 


more; 

But let my words—the words of one 
so small, 

Who knowing nothing knows but to 
obey, 

And if I do not there is penance 
given— 

Comfort your sorrows; for they do 
not flow 

From evil done: right sure am I of 
that, 

Who see your tender grace and state- 
liness. 


But weigh your sorrows with our 
lord the King’s, 
And weighing find them less; for 
gone is he 
1See the story of the Ten Virgins, Matthew XXV. 


To wage grim war against Sir Lance- 
lot there, 


Round that strong castle where he 


holds the Queen; 

And Modred whom he left in charge 
of all, 

The traitor—Ah, sweet lady, the 
King’s grief 

For his own self, and his own Queen, 
and realm, 

Must needs be thrice as great as any 
of ours! 

For me, I thank the saints, I am not 
great; 

For if there ever come a grief to me 

I cry my cry in silence, and have 
done: 

None knows it, and my tears have 
brought me good. 

But even were the griefs of little ones 

As great as those of great ones, yet 
this grief 

Is added to the griefs the great must 
bear, 

That, howsoever much they may 
desire 

Silence, they cannot weep behind a 
cloud; 

As even here they talk at Almesbury 

About the good King and his wicked 
Queen, 

And were I such a King with such 
a Queen, 

Well might I wish to veil her wicked- 
ness, 

But were I such a King it could not 


be 9) 


Then toher own sad heart mutter’d 
the Queen, 

“Will the child kill me with her inno- 
cent talk?” 

But openly she answer’d, ‘Must not 


I, 
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If this false traitor have displaced his 
lord, 

Grieve with the common grief of all 
the realm?’ 


“Yea,’’ said the maid, ‘“‘this is all 

woman’s grief, 

That she is woman, whose disloyal 
life 

Hath wrought confusion in the Table 
Round 

Which good King Arthur founded, 
years ago, 

With signs and miracles and wonders, 
there 

At Camelot, ere the coming of the 
Queen.”’ 


Then thought the Queen within 

herself again, 

“Will the child kill me with her foolish 
prates” 

But openly she spake and said to 
her, 

“O little maid, shut in by nunnery 
walls, 

What canst thou know of Kings and 
Tables Round, 

Or what of signs and wonders, but 
the signs 

And simple miracles of thy nunnery?” 


To whom the little novice garru- 


lously: 

“Yea, but I know: the land was full 
of signs 

And wonders ere the coming of the 
Queen. 

So said my father, and himself was 
knight 

Of the great Table—at the founding 
of it, 


And rode thereto from Lyonnesse; 


and he said 


That as he rode, an hour or maybe 
twain 

After the sunset, down the coast, he 
heard 

Strange music, and he paused, and 
turning—there, 

All down the lonely coast of Lyon- 
nesse, 

Each with a beacon-star upon his 
head, 

And with a wild sea-light about his 
feet, 

He saw them—headland after head- 
land flame 

Far on into the rich heart of the 
west: 

And in the light the white mermaiden 
swam,! 

And strong man-breasted things stood 
from the sea, 

And sent a deep sea-voice thro’ all 
the land, 

To which the little elves of chasm and 
cleft 

Made answer, sounding like a distant 
horn. 

So said my father—yea, and further- 
more, 

Next morning, while he past the 
dim-lit woods, 

Himself beheld three spirits mad with 
joy 

Come dashing down on a tall way- 
side flower, 

That shook beneath them as the 
thistle shakes 

When three gray linnets wrangle for 

_ the seed: 

And still at evenings on before his 
horse 

The flickering fairy-circle wheel’d 
and broke 


1Compare the 


Rhine maidens in Wagner: 
Rhinegold. 
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Flying, and link’d again, and wheel’d 
and broke 

Flying, for all the land was full of 
life. 

And when at last he came to Camelot, 

A wreath of airy dancers hand-in- 
hand 

Swung- round the lighted lantern of 
the hall; 

And in the hall itself was such a feast 

As never man had dream’d; for every 
knight 

Had whatsoever meat he long’d for 
served 

By hands unseen; and even as he 
said 

Down in the cellars merry bloated 
things 

Shoulder’d the spigot, straddling on 
the butts 

While the wine ran: so glad were 
spirits and men 

Before the coming of the sinful 
Queen.” 


Then spake the Queen and some 

what bitterly, 

*‘Were they so glad? ill prophets were 
they all, 

Spirits and men: could none of them 
foresee, 

Not even thy wise father with his 
signs 

And wonders, what has fallen upon 
the realm?” 


To whom the novice garrulously 


again: 

‘Yea, one, a bard; of whom my father 
said, 

Full many a noble war-song had he 
sung, 


Even in the presence of an enemy’s 
fleet, 


Between the steep cliff and the com- 
ing wave; 

And many a mystic lay of life and 
death 

Had chanted on the smoky mountain- 
tops, 

When round him bent the spirits of 
the hills 

With all their dewy hair blown back 
like flame. 

So said my father—and that night 
the bard 

Sang Arthur’s glorious wars, and 
sang the King 

As wellnigh more than man, and 
rail’d at those 

Whocall’d him the false son of Gorlois: 

For there was no man knew from 
whence he came; 

But after tempest, when the long 
wave broke 

All down the thundering shores of 
Bude and Bos, 

There came a day as still as heaven, 
and then 

They found a naked child upon the 
sands 

Of dark Tintagil by the Cornish sea, 

And that was Arthur; and they 
foster’d him 

Till he by miracle was approven 
King: 

And that his grave should be a mys- 
tery 

From all men, like his birth; and 
could he find 

A woman in her womanhood as great 

As he was in his manhood, then, he 
sang, 

The twain together well might change 
the world. 

But even in the middle of his song 

He falter’d, and his hand fell from 
the harp, 
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And pale he turn’d and reel’d, and 
would have fallen, 

But that they stay’d him up; nor 
would he tell 

His vision; but what doubt that he 
foresaw 

This evil work of Lancelot and the 
Queen?” 


Then thought the Queen, “‘Lo! they 

have set her on, 

Our simple-seeming abbess and her 
nuns, 

To play upon me,” and bow’d her 
head nor spake. 

Whereat the novice crying, with 
clasp’d hands, 

Shame on her own garrulity garru- 
lously, 

Said the good nuns would check her 
gadding tongue 

Full often, “and, sweet lady, if I seem 

To vex an ear too sad to listen to me, 

Unmannerly, with prattling and the 
tales 

Which my good father told me, check 
me too 

Nor let me shame my father’s mem- 
ory, one 

Of noblest manners, tho’ 
would say 

Sir Lancelot had the noblest; and he 
died, 

Kall’d in a tilt, come next, five sum- 
mers back, 

And left me; but of others who 
remain, 

And of the two first-famed for cour- 
tesy— 

And pray you check meif I ask amiss— 

But pray you, which had noblest, 
while you moved 

Among them, Lancelot or our lord 
the King?” 


himself 


Then the pale Queen look’d up and 

answer’d her: 

“Sir Lancelot, as became a noble 
knight, 

Was gracious to all ladies, and the 
same 

In open battle or the tilting-field 

Forbore his own advantage, and the 
King 

In open battle or the tilting-field 

Forbore his own advantage, and 
these two 

Were the most nobly-manner’d men 
of all; 

For manners are not idle, but the fruit 

Of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 


“Yea,” said the maid, ‘‘bemanners 
such fair-fruit? 
Then Lancelot’s needs must be a 
thousand-fold 
Less noble, being, as all rumor runs, 
The most disloyal friend in all the 
world.” 


To which a mournful answer made 

the Queen: 

“O, closed about by narrowing nun- 
nery-walls, 

What knowest thou of the world and 
all its lights 

And shadows, all the wealth and all 
the woe? 

If ever Lancelot, that most noble 
knight, 

Were for one hour less noble than 
himself, 

Pray for him that he scape the doom 
of fire, 

And weep for her who drew him to 
his doom.”’ 


“Yea,” said the little novice, “I pray 
for both: 
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But I should all as soon believe that 
his, 


Sir Lancelot’s, were as noble as the 


King’s, 

As I could think, sweet lady, yours 
would be 

Such as they are, were you the sinful 
Queen.” 


So she, like many another babbler, 

hurt 

Whom she would soothe, and harm’d 
where she would heal; 

For here a sudden flush of wrathful 
heat 

Fired all the pale face of the Queen, 
who cried: 

“Such as thou art be never maiden 
more 

For ever! thou their tool, set on to 
plague 

And play upon and harry me, petty spy 

And traitress!”’ When that storm of 
anger brake 

From Guinevere, aghast the maiden 
rose, 

White as her veil, and stood before 
the Queen 

As tremendously as foam upon the 
beach 

Stands in a wind, ready to break and 
fly, 

And when the Queen had added, 
“Get thee hence!’’ 

Fled frighted. Then that other left 
alone 

Sigh’d, and began to gather heart 
again, 

Saying in herself: ““The simple, fear- 
ful child 

Meant nothing, but my own too- 
fearful guilt, 

Simpler than any child, betrays it- 
self. 


But help me, Heaven, for surely I 
repent! 

For what is true repentance but in 
thought— 

Nor even inmost thought to think 
again 

The sins that made the past so pleas- 
ant to us? 

And I have sworn never to see him 
more, 

To see him more.” 


And even in saying this, 

Her memory from old habit of the 
mind 

Went slipping back upon the golden 
days 

In which she saw him first, when 
Lancelot came, 

Reputed the best knight and good- 
liest man, 

Ambassador, to yield her to his lord 

Arthur, and led her forth, and far 
ahead 

Of his and her retinue moving, they, 

Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on 
love 

And sport and tilts and pleasure,— 
for the time 

Was may-time, and as yet no sin was 
dream’ d— 

Rode under groves that look’d a 
paradise 

Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 

That seem’d the heavens upbreaking 
thro’ the earth, 

And on from hill to hill, and every 
day 

Beheld at noon in some delicious 
dale 

The silk pavilions of King Arthur 
raised 

For brief repast or afternoon repose 

By couriers gone before; and on again, 
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Till yet once more ere set of sun they 
saw 

The Dragon of the great Pendragon- 
ship, 

That crown’d the state pavilion of 
the King, 

Blaze by the rushing brook or silent 
well. 


But when the Queen immersed in 

such a trance, 

And moving thro’ the past uncon- 
sciously, 

Came to that point where first she 
saw the King 

Ride toward her from the city, sigh’d 
to find 

Her journey done, glanced at him, 
thought him cold, 

High, self-contain’d, and passionless, 
not like him, 

“Not like my Lancelot’—while she 
brooded thus 

And grew half-guilty in her thoughts 
again, 

There rode an armed warrior to the 
doors. 

A murmuring whisper thro’ the 
nunnery ran, 

Then on a sudden a cry, “The King!” 
She sat 

Stiff-stricken, listening; but when 
armed feet 

Thro’ the long gallery from the outer 
doors 

Rang coming, prone from off her 
seat she fell, 

And grovell’d with her face against 
the floor. 

There with her milk-white arms and 
shadowy hair 

She made her face a darkness from 
the King, 


And in the darkness heard his armed 
feet 

Pause by her; then came silence, 
then a voice, 

Monotonous and hollow like a ghost’s 

Denouncing judgment, but, tho’ 
changed, the King’s: 


**Liest thou here so low, the child of 
one 
I honor’d, happy, dead before thy 
shame? 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 
The children born of thee are sword 
and frre, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws. 
The craft of kindred and the godless 
hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the North- 
ern Sea; 
Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my 
right arm, 
The mightiest of my knights, abode 
with me, 
Have everywhere about this land of 
Christ 
In twelve great battles ruining over- 
thrown. 
And knowest thou now from whence 
I come—from him, 
From waging bitter war with him; 
and he, 
That did not shun to smite me in 
worse way, 
Had yet that grace of courtesy in him 
left, 
He spared to lift his hand against 
the King 
Who made him knight: but many a 
knight was slain; 
And many more and all his kith and 
kin 
Clave to him, and abode in his own 


land. 
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And many more when Modred raised 


revolt, 

Forgetful of their troth and fealty, 
clave 

To Modred, and a remnant stays 
with me. 

And of this remnant will I leave a 
part, 

True men who love me still, for whom 
I live, 

To guard thee in the wild hour com- 
ing on, 


Lest but a hair of this low head be 
harm’d. 

Fear not: thou shalt be guarded till 
my death. 

Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 

Have err’d not, that I march to meet 


my doom. 

Thou hast not made my life so sweet 
to me, 

That I the King should greatly care 
to live; 

For thou hast spoilt the purpose of 
my life. 

Bear with me for the last time while 
I show, 

Even for thy sake, the sin which thou 
hast sinn’d. 

For when the Roman left us, and 
their law 

Relax’d its hold upon us, and the 
ways 


Were fill’d with rapine, here and 
there a deed 

Of prowess done redress’d a random 
wrong. 

But I was first of all the kings who 
drew 

The knighthood-errant of this realm 
and all 

The realms together under me, their 
Head, 

In that fair Order of my Table Round, 


A glorious company, the flower of 
men, 

To serve as model for the mighty 
world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 


_ I made them lay their hands in mine 


and swear 

To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their con- 
science as their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the 
Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human 
wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen 
tO at: 

To honor his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to 
her, 

And worship her by years of noble 
deeds, 

Until they won her; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under 
heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in 
man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable 
words 

And courtliness, and the desire of 
fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes 
a man. 

And all this throve before I wedded 
thee, 

Believing, ‘Lo, mine helpmate, one to 
feel 

My purpose and rejoicing in my 


joy!’ 

Then came thy shameful sin with 
Lancelot; 

Then came the sin of Tristram and 
Isolt; 
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Then others, following these my 
mightiest knights, 

And drawing foul ensample from 
fair names, 

Sinn’d also, till the loathsome opposite 

Of all my heart had destined did 
obtain, 

And all thro’ thee! so that this life 
of mine 

I guard as God’s high gift from scathe 
and wrong, 

Not greatly care to lose; but rather 
think 

How sad it were for Arthur, should 
he live, 

To sit once more within his lonely 
hall, 

And miss the wonted number of my 
knights, 

And miss to hear high talk of noble 
deeds 

As in the golden days before thy sin. 

For which of us who might be left 
could speak 

Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance 
at thee? 

And in thy bowers of Camelot or of 
Usk 

Thy shadows still would glide from 
room to room, 

And I should evermore be vext with 
thee 

In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the 
stair. 

For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not 
love thy lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for 
thee. 

I am not made of so slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy 
shame. 

I hold that man the worst of public 
foes 


Who either for his own or children’s 
sake, 

To save his blocd from scandal, lets 
the wife 

Whom he knows false abide and rule 
the house: 

For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 

Her station, taken everywhere for 


pure, 

She like a new disease, unknown to 
men, 

Creeps, no precaution used, among 
the crowd, 

Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, 
and saps 

The fealty of our friends, and stirs 
the pulse 

With devil’s leaps, and poisons half 
the young. 


Worst of the worst were that man 
he that reigns! 

Better the King’s waste hearth and 
aching heart 

Than thou reseated in thy place of 
light, 

The mockery of my people and their 
bane!” 


He paused, and in the pause she 

crept an inch 

Nearer, and laid her hands about 
his feet. 

Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 

Then waiting by the doors the war- 
horse neigh’d 

As at a friend’s voice, and he spake 
again: 


“Yet think not that I came to urge 
thy crimes; 
I did not come to curse thee, Guine- 
vere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me 


die 
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To see thee, laying there thy golden 
head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my 
feet. 

The wrath which forced my thoughts 
on that fierce law, 

The doom of treason and the flaming 
death,— 

When first I learnt thee hidden here, 
—is past. 

The pang—which, while I weigh’d thy 
heart with one 

Too wholly true to dream untruth 
in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past— 
in part. 

And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and 
I, 

Lo, I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives! do thou for thine own soul 


the rest. 

But how to take last leave of all I 
loved? 

O golden hair, with which I used to 
play 

Not knowing! O imperial-moulded 
form, 

And beauty such as never woman 
wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with 
thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not 
mine, 

But Lancelot’s; nay, they never were 
the King’s. 

I cannot take thy hand; that too is 
flesh, 


And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d; 
and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, 


cries, 
‘I loathe thee’: yet not less, O 
Guinevere, 


For I was ever virgin save for thee, 


My love thro’ flesh hath wrought 
into my life 
So far that my doom is, I love thee 


still. 

Let no man dream but that I love 
thee still. 

Perchance, and so thou purify thy 
soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father 
Christ, 

Hereafter in that world where all 
are pure 

We two may meet before high God, 
and thou 


Wilt spring to me, and claim me 
thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a small 


soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave 
me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now 


must I hence. 

Thro’ the thick night I hear the 
trumpet blow: 

They summon me their King to lead 
mine hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the 


west, 

Where I must strike against the man 
they call 

My sister’s son—no kin of mine, who 
leagues 


With Lords of the White Horse, 
heathen, and knights, 

Traitors—and strike him dead, and 
meet myself 

Death, or I know not what mysteri- 
ous doom. 

And thou remaining here wilt learn 
the event; 

But hither shall I never come again, 

Never lie by thy side, see thee no 
more— 

Farewell!’ 
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And while she grovell’d 

at his feet 

She felt the King’s breath wander 
o’er her neck, 

And in the darkness o’er her fallen 
head 

Perceived the waving of his hands 
that blest. 


Then, listening till those armed 

steps were gone, 

Rose the pale Queen, and in her 
anguish found 

The casement: “peradventure,” so 
she thought, 

“If I might see his face, and not be 
seen,” 

And lo, he sat on horseback at the 
door! 

And near him the sad nuns with 
each a light 

Stood, and he gave them charge 
about the Queen, 

To guard and foster her for evermore. 

And while he spake to these his helm 
was lower’d, 

To which for crest the golden dragon 


clung 

Of Britain; so she did not see the 
face, 

Which then was as an angel’s, but 
she saw, 

Wet with the mists and smitten by 
the lights, 

The Dragon of the great Pendragon- 
ship 

Blaze, making all the night a steam 
of fire. 

And even then he turn’d; and more 
and more 

The moony vapor rolling round the 
King, 

Who seem’d the phantom of a giant 
in it, 


Enwound him fold by fold, and made 


him gray 

And grayer, till himself became as 
mist 

Before her, moving ghostlike to his 
doom. 


Then she stretch’d out her arms and 
cried aloud, 
“O Arthur!” there her voice brake 
suddenly, 
Then—as a stream that spouting 
from a cliff 
Fails in mid air, but gathering at the 
base 
Re-makes itself, and flashes down 
the vale— 
Went on in passionate utterance: 
“Gone—my lord! 
Gone thro’ my sin to slay and to be 


slain! 

And he forgave me, and I could not 
speak. 

Farewell? I should have answer’d 


his farewell. 

His mercy choked me. Gone, my lord 
the King, 

My own true lord! how dare I call 
him mine? 

The shadow of another cleaves to me, 

And makes me one pollution: he, 
the King, 

Call’d me polluted: shall I kill my- 
self? 

What help in that? I cannot kill my 
sin, 

If soul be soul; nor can I kill my 
shame; 

No, nor by living can I live it down. 

The days will grow to weeks, the 
weeks to months, 

The months will add themselves and 
make the years, 

The years will roll into the centuries, 
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And mine will ever be a name of 


scorn. 

I must not dwell on that defeat of 
fame. 

Let the world be; that is but of the 
world— 


What else? what hope? I think there 
was a hope; 
Except he mock’d me when he spake 


of hope, 

His hope he call’d it; but he never 
mocks, 

For mockery is the fume of little 
hearts. 

And blessed be the King, who hath 
forgiven 

My wickedness to him, and left me 
hope 

That in mine own heart I can live 
down sin 

And be his mate hereafter in the 
heavens 


Before high God! 
gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a 
saint 

Among his warring senses, to thy 
knights— 

To whom my false voluptuous pride, 
that took 

Full easily all impressions from below, 

Would not look up, or half-despised 
the height 

To which I would not or I could not 
climb— 

I thought I could not breathe in that 
fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light— 

I yearn’d for warmth and color which 
I found 

In Lancelot—now I see thee what 
thou art, 

Thou art the highest and most human 
too, 


Ah great and 


Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there 
none 

Will tell the King I love him tho’ so 
late? 

Now—ere he goes to the great battle? 
none: 

Myself must tell him in that purer 
life, 

But now it were too daring. Ah my 
God, 

What might I not have made of thy 
fair world, 

Had I but loved thy highest creature 
here? 

It was my duty to have loved the 
highest; 

It surely was 
known; 

It would have been my pleasure had 
I seen. 

We needs must love the highest when 
we see it, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another.” 


my profit had I 


Here her hand 

Grasp’d made her vail her eyes: she 
look’d and saw 

The novice, weeping, suppliant, and 


said to her, 

“Yea, little maid, for am J not for- 
given?” 

Then glancing up beheld the holy 
nuns 


All round her, weeping; and her 
heart was loosed 

Within her, and she wept with these 
and said: 


‘Ye know me then, that wicked one, 
who broke 
The vast design and purpose of the 
King. 
O, shut me round with narrowing 
nunnery-walls, 
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Meek maidens, from the voices cry- 
ing, ‘Shame!’ 

I must not scorn myself; he loves me 
still. 

Let no one dream but that he loves 
me still. 

So let me, if you do not shudder at 
me, 

Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with 
you; 

Wear black and white, and be a nun 
like you, 

Fast with your fasts, not feasting with 
your feasts; 

Grieve with your griefs, not grieving 
at your joys, 

But not rejoicing; mingle with your 
rites; 

Pray and be pray’d for; lie before your 
shrines; 

Do each low office of your holy house; 

Walk your dim cloister and distribute 
dole 

To poor sick people, richer in His 
eyes 

Who ransom’d us, and haler too than 
ip 

And treat their loathsome hurts and 
heal mine own; 

And so wear out in alms-deed and in 
prayer 

The sombre close of that voluptuous 
day 

Which wrought the ruin of my lord 
the King.” 


She said: they took her to them- 

selves; and she 

Still hoping, fearing ‘‘is it yet too 
late?” 

Dwelt with them, till in time their 
abbess died. 

Then she, for her good deeds and her 
pure life, 


And for the power of ministration in 
her, 

And likewise for the high rank she 
had borne, 

Was chosen abbess, there, an abbess, 
lived 

For three brief years, and there, an 
abbess, past 

To where beyond these voices there 
is peace. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 
That story which the bold Sir Bedi- 


vere, 

First made and latest left of all the 
knights, 

Told, when the man was no more 
than a voice 

In the white winter of his age, to 
those 

With whom he dwelt, new faces, 
other minds. 


For on their march to westward, 
Bedivere, 
Who slowly paced among the slumber- 
ing host, 
Heard in his tent the moanings of 
the King: 


“T found Him in the shining of the 

stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His 
fields, 

But in His ways with men I find Him 
not. 

I waged His wars, and now I pass and 
die. 

O me! for why is all around us here 

As if some lesser god had made the 
world, 

But had not force to shape it as he 
would, 
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Till the High God behold it from 
beyond, 

And enter it, and make it beautiful? 

Or else as if the world were wholly 


fair, 

But that these eyes of men are dense 
and dim, 

And have not power to see it as it 
is: 

Perchance, because we see not to 
the close;— 

For I, being simple, thought to work 
His will, 

And have but stricken with the sword 
in vain; 

And all whereon I lean’d in wife and 
friend 

Is traitor to my peace, and all my 
realm 

Reels back into the beast, and is no 
more. 

My God, thou hast forgotten me in 
my death: 


Nay—God my Christ—I pass but 
shall not die.” 


Then, ere that last weird battle in 
the west, 
There came on Arthur sleeping, 
Gawain kill’d 


In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain 


blown 

Along a wandering wind,' and past 
his ear 

Went shrilling: “Hollow, hollow ail 
delight! 

Hail, King! to-morrow thou shalt 
pass away. 

Farewell! there is an isle of rest for 
thee. 

And I am blown along a wandering 
wind, 


1Along a wandering wind, etc. Compare with the 
description of the spirits in Dante: Inferno, Canto V. 


And hollow, hollow, hollow all de- 
light!’ 

And fainter onward, like wild birds 
that change 

Their season in the night and wail 
their way 

From cloud to cloud, down the long 
wind the dream 

Shrill’d; but in going mingled with 
dim cries 

Far in the moonlit haze among the 
hills, 

As of some lonely city sack’d by 
night, 

When all is lost, and wife and child 
with wail 

Pass to new lords; and Arthur woke 
and call’d: 

“Who spake? A dream. O light upon 
the wind, 

Thine, Gawain, was the voice—are 
these dim cries 

Thine? or doth all that haunts the 
waste and wild 

Mourn, knowing it will go along with 
me?” 


This heard the bold Sir Bedivere and 

spake: 

“O me, my King, let pass whatever 
will, 

Elves, and the harmless glamour of 
the field; 

But in their stead thy name and 
glory cling 

To all high places like a golden cloud 

For ever: but as yet thou shalt not 
pass. 


Light was Gawain in life, and light 
in death 

Is Gawain, for the ghost is as the 
man; 


And care not thou for dreams from 
him, but rise— 
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I hear the steps of Modred in the 
west, 

And with him many of thy people, 
and knights 

Once thine, whom thou hast loved, 
but grosser grown 

Than heathen, spitting at their vows 
and thee. 

Right well in heart they know thee 
for the King. 

Arise, go forth and conquer as of 


old.” 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir 

Bedivere: 

“Far other is this battle in the west 

Whereto we move than when we 
strove in youth, 

And brake the petty kings, and 
fought with Rome, 

Or thrust the heathen from the Roman 
wall, 

And shook him thro’ the north. Ill 
doom is mine 

To war against my people and my 
knights. 

The king who fights his people fights 
himself. 

And they my knights, who loved me 
once, the stroke 

That strikes them dead is as my 
death to me. 

Yet let us hence, and find or feel a 
way 

Thro’ this blind haze which, ever 
since I saw 

One lying in the dust at Almesbury, 

Hath folded in the passes of the 
world.” 


Then rose the King and moved his 
host by night, 
And ever push’d Sir Modred, league 
by league, 


Back to the sunset bound of Lyon- 
nesse— 

A land of old upheaven from the 
abyss 

By fire, to sink into the abyss again; 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples 
dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a 
coast 

Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 

The phantom circle of a moaning 


sea. 

There the pursuer could pursue no 
more, 

And he that fled no further fly the 
King; 


And there, that day when the great 
light of heaven 

Burn’d at his lowest in the rolling 
year, 

On the waste sand by the waste sea 
they closed. 

Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a 


fight 

Like this last, dim, weird battle of 
the west. 

A death-white mist slept over sand 
and sea, 


Whereof the chill, 
breathed it, drew 

Down with his blood, till all his heart 
was cold 

With formless fear; and even on 
Arthur fell 

Confusion, since he saw not whom he 
fought. 

For friend and foe were shadows in 
the mist, 

And friend slew friend not knowing 
whom he slew; 

And some had visions out of golden 
youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old 
ghosts 


to him who 
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Look in upon the battle; and in the 
mist 

Was many a noble deed, many a 
base, 

And chance and craft and strength 
in single fights, 

And ever and anon with host to host 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, 
the hard mail hewn, 

Shield-breakings, and the clash of 
brands, the crash 

Of battle-axes on shatter’d helms, 
and shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who falling 


down 

Look’d up for heaven, and only saw 
the mist; 

And shouts of heathen and_ the 


traitor knights, 

Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous 
blasphemies, 

Sweat, writhings, anguish, laboring 
of the lungs 

In that close mist, and cryings for 
the light, 

Moans of the dying, and voices of 
the dead. 


Last, as by some one deathbed after 

wail 

Of suffering, silence follows, or thro’ 
death 

Or death-like swoon, thus over all 
that shore, 

Save for some whisper of the seething 
seas, 

A dead hush fell; but when the 
dolorous day 

Grew drearier toward twilight fall- 
ing, came 

A bitter wind, clear from the north, 
and blew 

The mist aside, and with that wind 
the tide 


Rose, and the pale King glanced 
across the field 

Of battle: but no man was moving 
there; 

Nor any cry of Christian heard there- 
on, 

Nor yet of heathen; only the wan 
wave 

Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 

Swaying the helpless hands, and up 
and down 

Tumbling the hollow helmets of the 
fallen, 

And shiver’d brands that once had 
fought with Rome, 

And rolling far along the gloomy 
shores 

The voice of days of old and days to 
be. 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bed- 
ivere, 
And whiter than the mist that all 
day long 
Had held the field of battle was the 
King: 


“Hearest thou this great voice that 

shakes the world 

And wastes the narrow realm where- 
on we move, 

And beats upon the faces of the dead, 

My dead, as tho’ they had not died 
for me?— 

O Bedivere, for on my heart hath 
fallen 

Confusion, till | know not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be 
king; 

Behold, I seem but king among the 
dead.” 


Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“My King; 
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King everywhere! and so the dead 


have kings, 

There also will I worship thee as 
king. 

Yet still thy life is whole, and still 
I live 


Who love thee; but who hates thee, 
he that brought 

The heathen back among us, yonder 
stands, 

Modred, unharm’d, the traitor of 
thine house.” 


Then spake the King: “My house 

has been my doom. 

But call not thou this traitor of my 
house 

Who hath but dwelt beneath one 
roof with me. 

My house are rather, they who swore 
my vows, 

Yea, even while they brake them, 
own’d me king. 

And well for thee, saying in my dark 
hour, 

When all the purport of my throne 
hath fail’d, 

That quick or dead thou holdest me 
for king. 

King am I, whatsoever be their cry; 

And one last act of kinghood shalt 
thou see 

Yet, ere I pass.” And uttering this 
the King 

Made at the man: then Modred 
smote his liege 

Hard on that helm which many a 
heathen sword 

Had beaten thin; while Arthur at 
one blow, 

Striking the last stroke with Excali- 
bur, 

Slew him, and, all but slain himself, 


he fell. 


So all day long the noise of battle 

roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter 
sea; 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man by 
man, 

Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their 
lord, 

KingArthur. Then, becausehiswound 
was deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the 
field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren 
land: 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was 


full. 


Then spake King Arthurto Sir Bedi- 

vere: 

“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous 
knights 

Whereof this world holds record. 
Such a sleep 

They sleep—the men I loved. I think 
that we 

Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly 
deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the 
halls 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come 
again 

To rule once more; but, let what 
will be be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the 
helm 

That without help I cannot last till 
morn. 
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Thou therefore take my brand Ex- 
calibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou remem- 
berest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, 
an arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the 
lake, 


Clothed in white samite, mystic, 


wonderful, 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d 
across 

And took it, and have worn it, like 
a king, 


And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known. 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle 
mere; 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly 
bring me word.” 


Tohim replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 


“Tt is not meet, Sir King, to leave - 


thee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the 
helm— 

A little thing may harm a wounded 
man; 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at 
full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring 
thee word.” 


So saying, from the ruin’d shrine 


he stept, 

And in the moon athwart the place 
of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of an- 
cient men, 


Old knights, and over them the sea- 
wind sang 


Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, 
stepping down 


By zigzag paths and juts of pointed 
rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 


There drew he forth the brand Ex- 

calibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter 
moon, 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, 
ran forth 

And sparkled keen with frost against 
the hilt; 

For all the haft twinkled with dia- 
mond sparks, 

Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth- 


work 

Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so 
long 

That both his eyes were dazzled as 
he stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift 
mind, 


In act to throw: but at last it seem’d 

Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

There in the many-knotted water- 
flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about 
the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wound- 


ed King. 


Then spake King Arthurto Sir Bedi- 
vere: 
“Hast thou perform’d my mission 
which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what 
hast heard?” 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 


vere: 
“‘T heard the ripple washing in the 
reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the 
crag.” - AG 
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To whom replied King Arthur, faint 

and pale: 

“Thou hast betray’d thy nature and 
thy name, 

Not rendering true answer, as be- 
seem’d 

Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 

For surer sign had follow’d, either 
hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to 
lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go 
again, 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the 
thing 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring 
me word.” 


Then went Sir Bedivere the second 


time 

Across the ridge, and paced beside 
the mere, 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fixt in 
thought; 

But when he saw the wonder of the 
hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, 
he smote 

His palms together, and he cried 
aloud: 


“Andifindeed I cast the brand away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy 
note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the 
earth, 

Which might have pleased the eyes 
of many men. 

What good should follow this, if this 
were done? 

What harm, undone? Deep harm to 
disobey, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 


Were it well to obey then, if a king 
demand 

An act unprofitable, against himself? 

The King is sick, and knows not what 
he does. 

What record or what relic of my lord 

Should be to aftertime, but empty 
breath 

And rumors of a doubt? 
this kept, 

Stored in some treasure-house of 
mighty kings, 

Some one might show it at a joust of 
arms, 

Saying: ‘King Arthur’s sword, Ex- 
calibur, 

Wrought by the lonely Maiden of the 
Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in 
the deeps 

Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 

So might some old man speak in the 
aftertime 

To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honor and much fame 
were lost.” 


But were 


So spake he, clouded with his own 
conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the 
wounded King. 


Then spoke King Arthur, breathing 
heavily: 
“What is it thou hast seen? or what 
hast heard?” 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 
“T heard the water lapping on the 
crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the 
reeds.” 
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To whom replied King Arthur, 

much in wrath: 

“Ah miserable, and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is 
me! 

Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what 
thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all my 
knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of 
all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the 
precious hilt; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Valuing the giddy pleasure of the 
eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty 
twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get 
thee hence: 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my 


hands.” 


Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and 

raul, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, 
plunged 

Among the bulrush beds, and clutch’d 
the sword, 

And strongly wheel’d and threw it. 
The great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendor of 
the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and 
whirl’d in an arch, 

Shot like a streamer of the northern 
morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of win- 
ter shock 

By night, with noises of the Northern 
Sea. 


So flash’d and fell the brand Excali- 


bur; 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an 
arm 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful, 


And caught him by the hilt, and 
brandish’d him 

Three times, and drew him under in 
the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the 
King. 


Then spoke King Arthur, drawing 
thicker breath: 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this 
is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, 
or seen?” 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 

vere: 

“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest 
the gems 

Should blind my purpose, for I never 
saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till 
I die, 

Nor tho’ I live three lives of mortal 
men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, 
wheeling him; 

But when I look’d again, behold an 
arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and 
brandish’d him 

Three times, and drew him under in 
the mere.” 


And answer made King Arthur, 
breathing hard: 
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“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that 
I were gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive 
my weight, 

And bear me to the margin; yet I 
fear 

My wound hath taken cold, and I 
shall die.” 


So saying, from the pavement he 


half rose, 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his 
arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue 
eyes 


As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 

Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found 
not words; 

Then took with care, and kneeling 
on one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the 
languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place 
of tombs. 


But, as he walk’d, King Arthur 

panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on 
his bed 

When all the house is mute. So sigh’d 
the King, 

Muttering and murmuring at his 
ear, “Quick, quick! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall 
die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from 
ridge to ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, 
as he walk’d, 

Larger than human on the frezen 
hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and 


a cry 


Before. His own thought drove him 


like a goad. 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy 
caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left 
and right 


The bare black cliff clang’d round 
him, as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that 
rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed 
heels— 

And on a sudden, lo, the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter 
moon! 


Then saw they how there hove a 

dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to 
stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they 
were ware 

That all the decks were dense with 
stately forms, 

Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a 
dream—by these 

Three queens with crowns of gold: 
and from them rose 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling 
stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that 
shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no 
one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of 
the world. 


Then murmur’d Arthur, “Place me 
in the barge.” 
So to the barge they came. There 
those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the 
King, and wept. 
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But she that rose the tallest of them 
all 

And fairest laid his head upon her 
lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and 
chafed his hands, 

And call’d him by his name, com- 
plaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against 
a brow 

Striped with dark blood: for all his 
face was white 

And colorless, and like the wither’d 
moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the 
springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d 
with drops 

Of onset; and the light and lustrous 
curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising 
sun 

High from the dais-throne—were 
parch’d with dust, 

Or, clotted into points and hanging 
loose, 

Mixt with the knightly growth that 
fringed his lips. 

So like a shatter’d column lay the 
King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance 
in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tourna- 
ment, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and 
charged 

Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 


Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 

“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall 
I go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and 


my eyes? 


For now I see the true old times are 
dead, 

When every morning brought a noble 
chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble 
knight. 

Such times have been not since the 
light that led 

The holy Elders with the gift of 


myrrh.! 

But now the whole Round Table is 
dissolved 

Which was an image of the mighty 
world, 

And I, the last, go forth companion- 
less, 

And the days darken round me, and 
the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other 
minds.” 


And slowly answer’d Arthur from 

the barge: 

“The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in 
me? 

I have lived my life, and that which 
I have done 

May He within himself make pure! 
but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face 
again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Where- 
fore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and 
day. 

tholy Elders: the three Magi who came from the 


East to greet the Christ child on the night of His 
birth. 
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For what are men better than sheep 
or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands 
of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who 
call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every 
way 

Bound by gold chains about the 
feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long 
way 

With these thou seest—if indeed I 
go— 

For all my mind is clouded with a 
doubt— 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any 
snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it 
lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with 
orchard lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with 
summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous 
wound.” 


So said he, and the barge with oar 

and sail 

Moved from the brink, like some 
full-breasted swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her 
death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and 
takes the flood 

With swarthy webs.! Long stood Sir 
Bedivere 

Revolving many memories, till the 


hull 


1It is an old tradition that the swan sings her 
sweetest song just before her death. 


Look’d one black dot against the 
verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died 
away. 


But when that moan had past for 

evermore, 

The stillness of the dead world’s 
winter dawn 

Amazed him, and he groan’d, “The 
King is gone.” 

And therewithal came on him the 
weird rhyme, 

“From the great deep to the great 
deep he goes.” 


Whereat he slowly turn’d and slowly 

clomb 

The last hard footstep of that iron 
crag, 

Thence mark’d the black hull mov- 
ing yet, and cried: 

“He passes to be king among the dead, 

And after healing of his grievous 
wound 

He comes again; but—if he come no 
more— 

O me, be yon dark queens in yon 
black boat, 

Who shriek’d and wail’d, the three 
whereat we gazed 

On that high day, when, clothed 
with living light, 

They stood before his throne in 
silence, friends 

Of Arthur, who should help him at 


his need ?’’ 


Then from the dawn it seem’d there 
came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 
Like the last echo born of a great cry, 
Sounds, as if some fair city were one 
voice 
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Around a king returning from his 
wars. 


Thereat once more he moved about, 
and clomb 
Even to the highest he could climb, 
and saw, 
Straining his eyes beneath an arch of 


hand, 


Or thought he saw, the speck that 
bare the King, 

Down that long water opening on 
the deep 

Somewhere far off, pass on and on, 
and go 

From less to less and vanish into light. 

And the new sun rose bringing the 
new year. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
RAMAYANA 


EPIC OF RAMA, PRINCE OF INDIA 


VALMIKI 


Condensed into English verse by 


Romesu C. Dutr 


BOOK I 
SITA-SWAYAMVARA 
The Bridal of Sita 


I 
AYopHYA, THE RicuTEeous City 


Rich in royal worth and valour, rich 
in holy Vedic! lore, 

Dasa-ratha ruled his empire in the 
happy days of yore, 


Loved of men in fair Ayodhya, sprung 
of ancient Solar Race, 

Royal rishi? in his duty, saintly rishi 
in his grace, 


Great as Indra? in his prowess, boun- 
teous as Kuvera kind, 


1Veda: the ancient sacred literature of the Hin- 
doos. f 

2rishi: saint or anchorite. 

3Indra: In Hindu mythology ‘the god of the 
thunder-storm, whose office it is to transfix the 
demon that hides and keeps back the rain and to 
pour this out upon the earth. 


Dauntless deeds subdued his foemen, 
lofty faith subdued his mind! 


Like the ancient monarch Manu, 
father of the human race, 
Dasa-ratha ruled his people with a 

father’s loving grace, 


Truth and Justice swayed each action 
and each baser motive quelled, 
People’s Love and Monarch’s Duty 
every thought and deed impelled, 


And his town like Indra’s city,— 
tower and dome and_ turret 
brave— 

Rose in proud and peerless beauty 
on Sarayu’s limpid wave! 


Peaceful lived the righteous people, 
rich in wealth, in merit high, 
4Manu: In Hindu mythology one of a series of 


progenitors of human beings and authors of human 
wisdom. 
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Envy dwelt not in their bosoms and 
their accents shaped no lie, 


Fathers with their happy households 
owned their cattle, corn and gold, 

Galling penury and famine in Ayod- 
hya had no hold, 


Neighbours lived in mutual kindness, 
helpful with their ample wealth, 

None who begged the wasted refuse, 
none who lived by fraud and 
stealth! 


And they wore the gem and earring, 
wreath and fragrant sandal paste, 

And their arms were decked with 
bracelets, and their necks with 
nishkas' graced, 


Cheat and braggart and deceiver 
lived not in the ancient town, 

Proud despiser of the lowly wore not 
insults in their frown, 


Poorer fed not on the richer, hireling 
friend upon the great, 

None with low and lying accents did 
upon the proud man wait! 


Men to plighted vows were faithful, 
faithful was each loving wife, 

Impure thought and wandering fancy 
stained not holy wedded life, 


Robed in gold and graceful garments, 
fair in form and fair in face, 
Winsome were Ayodhya’s daughters, 

rich in wit and woman’s grace! 


Twice-born men were free from 
passion, lust of gold and impure 
greed, 


Inishka: a coin, often an ornament. 


Faithful to their Rites and Scriptures, 
truthful in their word and deed, 


Altar blazed in every mansion, from 
each home was bounty given, 

Stooped no man to fulsome falsehood, 
questioned none the will of 
Heaven. 


Kshatras? bowed to holy Brahmans,* 
Vaisyas‘ to the Kshatras bowed, 

Toiling Sudras’ lived by labour, of 
their honest duty proud, 


To the Gods and to the Fathers, to 
each guest in virtue trained, 
Rites were done with due devotion 

as by holy writ ordained. 


Pure each caste in due observance, 
stainless was each ancient rite, 

And the nation thrived and _pros- 
pered by its old and matchless 
might, 


And each man in truth abiding lived 
a long and peaceful life, 

With his sons and with his grandsons, 
with his loved and honoured wife. 


Thus was ruled the ancient city by 
her monarch true and bold, 

As the earth was ruled by Manu in 
the misty days of old, 


Troops who never turned in battle, 
herce as fire and strong and 
brave, . 

Guarded well her lofty ramparts as 
the lions guard the cave. 

cBeakwass eee ae 


evolves. husbandmen or merchants—the third 
caste. 


®Sudras: laborers and mechanics—the fourth and 
lowest caste. 
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Steeds like Indra’s in their swiftness 
came from far Kamboja’s land, 

From Vanaya and Vahlika and from 
Sindhu’s rock-bound strand, 


Elephants of mighty stature from the 
Vindhya mountains came, 

Or from deep and darksome forests 
round Himalay’s peaks of fame. 


Matchless in their mighty prowess, 
peerless in their wondrous speed 

Nobler than the noble tuskers sprung 
from high celestial breed. 


Thus Ayodhya, ‘virgin city,”’— 
faithful to her haughty name,— 

Ruled by righteous Dasa-ratha won 
a world-embracing fame, 


Strong-barred gates and lofty arches, 
tower and dome and turret high 

Decked the vast and peopled city 
fair as mansions of the sky. 


Queens of proud and peerless beauty, 
born of houses rich in fame, 
Loved of royal Dasa-ratha to his 

happy mansion came, 


Queen Kausalya blessed with virtue 
true and righteous Rama bore; 

Queen Kaikeyi young and beauteous 
bore him Bharat rich in lore. 


Queen Simitra bore the bright twins, 
Lakshman and Satrughna bold. 

Four brave princes served their fa- 
ther in the happy days of old! 


II 


MITHILA, AND THE BREAKING OF 
THE Bow 


Janak monarch of Videha spake his 
message near and far,— 


He shall win my peerless Sita who 
shall bend my bow of war,— 


Suitors came from farthest regions, 
warlike princes known to fame, 

Vainly strove to wield the weapon, 
left Videha in their shame. 


Viswa-mitra royal rishi, Rama true 
and Lakshman bold, 

Came to fair Muithila’s city from 
Ayodhya famed of old, 


Spake in pride the royal rishi: “ Mon- 
arch of Videha’s throne, 

Grant, the wondrous bow of Rudra 
be to princely Rama shown.” 


Janak spake his royal mandate to 
his lords and warriors bold: 
“Bring ye forth the bow of Rudra 

decked in garlands and in gold,” 


And his peers and proud_ retainers 
waiting on the monarch’s call, 

Brought the great and goodly weapon 
from the city’s inner hall. 


Stalwart men of ample stature pulled 
the mighty iron car 

In which rested all-inviolate Janak’s 
dreaded bow of war, 


And where midst assembled mon- 
archs sat Videha’s godlike king, 

With a mighty toil and effort did the 
eight-wheeled chariot bring. 


“This the weapon of Videha,” proud- 
ly thus the peers begun, 

“Be it shewn to royal Rama, Dasa- 
ratha’s righteous son,” 


“This the bow,” then spake the 
monarch to the rishi famed of 


old, 
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To the true and righteous Rama and 
to Lakshman young and bold, 


“This the weapon of my fathers 
prized by kings from age to age, 

Mighty chiefs and sturdy warriors 
could not bend it, noble sage! 


Gods before the bow of Rudra have 
in righteous terror quailed, 
Rakshas' fierce and stout Asuras 
have in futile effort failed, 


Mortal man will struggle vainly 
Rudra’s wondrous bow to bend, 

Vainly strive to string the weapon 
and the shining dart to send, 


Holy saint and royal rishi, here is 
Janak’s ancient bow, 

Shew it to Ayodhya’s princes, speak 
to them my kingly vow!” 


Viswa-mitra humbly listened to the 
words the monarch said, 

To the brave and righteous Rama, 
Janak’s mighty bow displayed, 


Rama lifted high the cover of the 
pond’rous iron car, 

Gazed with conscious pride and prow- 
ess on the mighty bow of war. 


“Let me,”? humbly spake the hero, 
“on this bow my fingers place, 
Let me lift and bend the weapon, 
help me with your loving grace,” 


“Be it so,” the rishi answered, “be 
it so,” the monarch said, 
Rama lifted high the weapon on his 
stalwart arms displayed, 
1Raksha and Asura: classes of fabulous beings 


represented as demons who could wear various 
shapes at will. 


Wond’ring gazed the kings assembled 
as the son of Raghu’s race 
Proudly raised the bow of Rudra 

with a warrior’s stately grace, 


Proudly strung the bow of Rudra 
which the kings had tried in vain, 
Drew the cord with force resistless 
till the weapon snapped in twain. 


Like the thunder’s pealing accent 
rose the loud terrific clang, 
And the firm earth shook and trem- 

bled and the hills in echoes rang. 


And the chiefs and gathered mon- 
archs fell and fainted in their 
fear 

And the men of many nations shook 
the dreadful sound to hear! . 


Pale and white the startled monarchs 
slowly from their terror woke 

And with royal grace and greetings 
Janak to the rishi spoke: 


*“Now my ancient eyes have wit- 
nessed wond’rous deed by Rama 
done 

Deed surpassing thought or fancy 
wrought by Dasa-ratha’s son, 


And the proud and peerless princess, 
Sita glory of my house, 

Sheds on me an added lustre as she 
weds a godlike spouse, 


True shall be my plighted promise, 
Sita dearer than my life, 
Won by worth and wond’rous valour 


shall be Rama’s faithful wife! 


Grant us leave, O royal rishi, grant 
us blessings kind and fair, 
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Envoys mounted on my chariot to 
Ayodhya shall repair, 


They shall speak to Rama’s father 
glorious feat by Rama done, 

They shall speak to Dasa-ratha, Sita 
is by valour won, 


They shall say the noble princes 
safely live within our walls, 
They shall ask him by his presence 
to adorn our palace halls!” 


Pleased at heart the sage assented, 
envoys by the monarch sent, 

To Ayodhya’s distant city with the 
royal message went. 


Ill 


Tue Empassy To AYODHYA 


Three nights halting in their journey 
with their steeds fatigued and 
spent, 

Envoys from Mithila’s monarch to 
Ayodhya’s city went, 


And by royal mandate bidden stepped 
within the palace hall, 

Where the ancient Dasa-ratha sat 
with peers and courtiers all, 


And with greetings and obeisance 
spake their message calm and bold, 

Softly fell their gentle accents as their 
happy tale they told. 


‘*Greetings to thee, mighty monarch, 
greetings to each priest and peer, 

Wishes for thy health and safety from 
Videha’s king we bear, 


Janak monarch of Videha for thy 
happy life hath prayed, 


And by Viswa-mitra’s bidding words 
of gladsome message said: 


‘Knownonearth my plighted promise, 
spoke by heralds near and far,— 

He shall win my peerless Sita who 
shall bend my bow of war,— 


Monarchs came and princely suitors, 
chiefs and warriors known to 
fame, 

Baffled in their fruitless effort left 
Mithila in their shame, 


Rama came with gallant Lakshman 
by their proud preceptor led, 

Bent and broke the mighty weapon, 
he the beauteous bride shall wed! 


Rama strained the weapon stoutly 
till it snapped and broke in 
twain, 

In the concourse of the monarchs, in 
the throng of arméd men, 


Rama wins the peerless princess by 
the righteous will of Heaven, 

I redeem my plighted promise—be 
thy kind permission given! 


Monarch of Kosala’s country! with 
each lord and peer and priest, 

Welcome to Mithila’s city, welcome 
to Videha’s feast, 


Joy thee in thy Rama’s triumph, joy 
thee with a father’s pride, 
Let each prince of proud Kosala win 


a fair Videha-bride!’ 


These by Viswa-mitra’s bidding are 
the words our monarch said, 
This by Sata-nanda’s counsel is the 
quest that he hath made.” 
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Joyful was Kosala’s monarch, spake 
to chieftains in the hall, 

Vama-deva and Vasishtha and to 
priests and Brahmans all: 


“Priests and peers! in far Mithila, 
so these friendly envoys tell, 

Righteous Rama, gallant Lakshman, 
in the royal palace dwell, 


And our brother of Videha prizes 
Rama’s warlike pride, 

To each prince of proud Kosala yields 
a fair Videha-bride, 


If it please ye, priests and chieftains, 
speed we to Mithila fair, 

World-renowned is Janak’s virtue, 
Heaven-inspired his learning 
rare!” 


Spake each peer and holy Brahman: 
*‘Dasa-ratha’s will be done!” 

Spake the king unto the envoys: 
“Part we with the rising sun!” 


Honoured with a regal honour, wel- 
comed to a rich repast, 

Gifted envoys from Mithila day and 
night in gladness passed! 


IV 
MEETING OF JANAK AND 
DaSsA-RATHA 


On Ayodhya’s tower and turret now 
the golden morning woke, 

. Dasa-ratha girt by courtiers thus to 
wise Sumantra spoke: 


“Bid the keepers of my treasure with 
their wagons lead the way, 
Ride in front with royal riches, gold 

and gems in bright array, 


Bid my warriors skilled in duty lead 
the four-fold ranks of war, 
Elephants and noble chargers, serried 

foot and battle-car, 


Bid my faithful chariot-driver harness 
quick each car of state, 

With the fleetest of my coursers, and 
upon my orders wait. 


Vama-deva and Vasishtha versed in 
Veda’s ancient lore, 

Kasyapa and good Jabali sprung 
from holy saints of yore, 


Markandeya in his glory, Katyayana 
in his pride, 

Let each priest and proud preceptor 
with Kosala’s monarch ride, 


Harness to my royal chariot strong 
and stately steeds of war, 

For the envoys speed my journey and 
the way is long and far.” 


With each priest and proud retainer 
Dasa-ratha led the way, 

Glittering ranks of forces followed 
in their four-fold dread array, 


Four days on the way they journeyed 
till they reached Videha’s land, 

Janak with a courteous welcome came 
to greet the royal band. 


Joyously Videha’s monarch greeted 
every priest and peer, 

Greeted ancient Dasa-ratha in his 
accents soft and clear: 


“Hast thou come, my royal brother, 
on my house to yield thy grace, 

Hast thou made a peaceful journey, 
pride of Raghu’s royal race? 
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Welcome! for Mithila’s people seek 
my royal guest to greet, 

Welcome! for thy sons of valour long 
their loving sire to meet, 


Welcome too the priest Vasishtha 
versed in Veda’s ancient lore, 

Welcome every righteous rishi sprung 
from holy saints of yore! 


And my evil fates are vanquished 
and my race is sanctified, 

With the warlike race of Raghu thus 
in loving bonds allied, 


Sacrifice and rites auspicious we or- 
dain with rising sun, 

Ere the evening’s darkness closes, 
happy nuptials shall be done!” 


Thus in kind and courteous accents 
Janak spake his purpose 
high, 

And his royal love responding, Dasa- 
ratha made reply: 


“Gift betokens giver’s bounty,—so 
our ancient sages sing,— 

And thy righteous fame and virtue 
grace thy gift, Videha’s king! 


World-renowned is Janak’s bounty, 
Heaven-inspired his holy grace, 

And we take his boon and blessing 
as an honour to our race!” 


Royal grace and kingly greetings 
marked the. ancient monarch’s 
word, 

Janak with a grateful pleasure Dasa- 
ratha’s answer heard, 


And the Brahmans and preceptors 
joyously the midnight spent, 


And in converse pure and pleasant 
and in sacred sweet content. 


Righteous Rama, gallant Lakshman 
piously their father greet, 
Duly make their deep obeisance, 
humbly touch his royal feet, 


And the night is filled with gladness 
for the king revered and old, 

Honoured by the saintly Janak, 
greeted by his children bold, 


On Muithila’s tower and turret stars 
their silent vigils keep, 

When each sacred rite completed, 
Janak seeks his nightly sleep. 


Vv 
THE PREPARATION 
All his four heroic princes now with 
Dasa-ratha stayed 
In Mithila’s ancient city, and their 
father’s will obeyed, 


Thither came the bold Yudhajit 
prince of proud Kaikeya’s line, 

On the day that Dasa-ratha made his 
gifts of gold and kine, 


And he met the ancient monarch, for 
his health and safety prayed, 

Made his bow and due obeisance and 
in gentle accents said: 


“List, O king! my royal father, mon- 
arch of Kaikeya’s race, 

Sends his kindly love and greetings . 
with his blessings and his grace 


And he asks if Dasa-ratha prospers 
in his wonted health, 

If his friends and fond relations live 
in happiness and wealth. 
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Queen Kaikeyi is my sister, and to 
see her son I came, 

Bharat prince of peerless virtue, wor- 
thy of his father’s fame, 


Aye, to see that youth of valour, by 
my royal father sent, 

To Ayodhya’s ancient city with an 
anxious heart I went, 


In the city of Mithila,—thus did all 
thy subjects say,— 

With his sons and with his kinsmen 
Dasa-ratha makes his stay, 


Hence in haste I journeyed hither, 
travelling late and early dawn, 

For to do thee due obeisance and to 
greet my sister’s son!”’ 


Spake the young and proud Kaikeya, 
dear and duly-greeted guest, 
Dasa-ratha on his brother choicest 
gifts and honours pressed. 


Brightly dawned the happy morning, 
and Kosala’s king of fame 
With his sons and wise Vasishtha to 

the sacred yajna came, 


Rama and his gallant brothers decked 
in gem and jewel bright, 
In th’ auspicious hour of morning 


did the blest Kautuka rite, 


And beside their royal father pious- 
ly the princes stood, 

And to fair Videha’s monarch spake 
Vasishtha wise and good: 


“Dasa-ratha waits expectant with 
each proud and princely son, 

Waits upon the bounteous giver, for 
each holy rite is done, 


*Twixt the giver and the taker sacred 
word is sacred deed, 

Seal with gift thy plighted promise, 
let the nuptial rites proceed!” 


Thus the righteous-souled Vasishtha 
to Videha’s monarch prayed, 

Janak versed in holy Vedas thus in 
courteous accents said: 


“Wherefore waits the king expectant? 
Free to him this royal dome, 
Since my kingdom is his empire and 

my palace is his home, 


And the maidens, flame-resplendent, 
done each fond Kautuka rite, 

Beaming in their bridal beauty tread 
the sacrificial site! 


I beside the lighted altar wait upon 
thy sacred hest, 

And auspicious is the moment, sage 
Vasishtha knows the rest, 


Let the peerless Dasa-ratha, proud 
Kosala’s king of might, 

With his sons and honoured sages 
enter on the holy site, 


Let the righteous sage Vasishtha, 
sprung from Vedic saints of old, 

Celebrate the happy wedding; be the 
sacred mantras! told!” 


VI 
THe WEDDING 
Sage Vasishtha skilled in duty placed 
Videha’s honoured king, 


Viswa-mitra, Sata-nanda, all within 
the sacred ring, 


Imantra: a prayer, a religious formula. Each 
caste and tribe has a mantra peculiar to itself. 
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And he raised the holy altar as the 
ancient writs ordain, 

Decked and graced with scented gar- 
lands grateful unto gods and men, 


And he set the golden ladles, vases 
pierced by artists skilled, 

Holy censers fresh and fragrant, cups 
with sacred honey filled, 


Sanka! bowls and shining salvers, 
arghya? plates for honoured guest, 

Parchéd rice arranged in dishes, corn 
unhusked that filled the rest. 


with careful hand Vasishtha 
grass around the altar flung, 
Offered gift to lighted Agni and the 


sacred mantra sung! 


And 


Softly came the sweet-eyed Sita,— 
bridal blush upon her brow,— 

Rama in his manly beauty came to 
take the sacred vow, 


Janak placed his beauteous daughter 
facing Dasa-ratha’s son, 

Spake with father’s fond emotion and 
the holy rite was done: 


“This is Sita child of Janak, dearer 
unto him than life, 

Henceforth sharer of thy virtue, be she, 
prince, thy faithful wife, 


Of thy weal and woe partaker, be she 
thine in every land, 

Cherish her in joy and sorrow, clasp 
her hand within thy hand, 


As the shadow to the substance, to her 


lord is faithful wrfe, 


1Sanka: conch-shell. 
2arghya: an offering due to an honored guest. 


And my Sita best of women follow thee 
in death or life!’’® 


Tears bedew his ancient bosom, gods 
and men his wishes share, 

And he sprinkles holy water on the 
blest and wedded pair. 


Next he turned to Sita’s sister, Urmila 
of beauty rare, 

And to Lakshman young and valiant 
spake in accents soft and fair: 


“Lakshman, dauntless in thy duty, 
loved of men and Gods above, 
Take my dear devoted daughter, Urmila 

of stainless love, 


Lakshman, fearless in thy virtue, take 
thy true and faithful wife, 

Clasp her hand within thy fingers, be 
she thine in death or life!” 


To his brother’s child Mandavi, 
Janak turned with father’s love, 
Yielded her to righteous Bharat, 
prayed for blessings from above: 


“ Bharat, take the fair Mandavt, be she 
thine in death or life, 

Clasp her hand within thy fingers as 
thy true and faithful wife!” 


Last of all was Sruta-kriti, fair in 
form and fair in face, 

And her gentle name was honoured 
for her acts of righteous grace, 


“ Take her by the hand, Satrughna, be 
she thine in death or life, 
As the shadow to the substance, to her 


lord 1s faithful wife!” 


3 Compare opening lines of Longfellow: Hiawatha’s 
Wooing. 
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Then the princes held the maidens, 
hand embraced in loving hand, 

And Vasishtha spake the mantra, ho- 
liest priest in all the land, 


And as ancient rite ordaineth, and as 
sacred laws require, 

Stepped each bride and princely 
bridegroom round the altar’s 


lighted fire, 


Round Videha’s ancient monarch, 
round the holy rishis all, 

Lightly stepped the gentle maidens, 
proudly stepped the princes tall! 


And a rain of flowers descended from 
the sky serene and fair, 

And a soft celestial music filled the 
fresh and fragrant air, 


Bright Gandharvas' skilled in music 
waked the sweet celestial song, 

Fair Apsaras® in their beauty on the 
green sward tripped along! 


As the flowery rain descended and 
the music rose in pride, 

Thrice around the lighted altar every 
bridegroom led his bride, 


And the nuptial rites were ended, 
princes took their brides away, 
Janak followed with his courtiers, 
and the town was proud and gay! 


VII 
RETURN To AYODHYA 
With his wedded sons and daughters 
and his guard in bright array, 


To the famed and fair Ayodhya, 
Dasa-ratha held his way, 


1Gandharvas: celestial musicians. 
2 Apsaras: celestial nymphs. 


And they reached the ancient city 
decked with banners bright and 
brave, 

And the voice of drum and trumpet 
hailed the home-returning brave. 


Fragrant blossoms strewed the path- 
way, song of welcome filled the air, 

Joyous men and merry women issued 
forth in garments fair, 


And they lifted up their faces and 
they waved their hands on high 
And they raised the voice of welcome 
as their righteous king drew nigh, 


Greeted by his loving subjects, wel- 
comed by his priests of fame, 
Dasa-ratha with the princes to his 

happy city came, 


With the brides and stately princes 
in the town he held his way, 

Entered slow his lofty palace bright 
as peak of Himalay. 


Queen Kausalya blessed with virtue, 
Queen Kaikeyi in her pride, 
Queen Sumitra sweetly loving, greet- 

ed every happy bride, 


Soft-eyed Sita noble-destined, Urmila 
of spotless fame, 

Mandavi and Sruta-kriti to their lov- 
ing mothers came. 


Decked in silk and queenly garments 
they performed each pious rite, 
Brought their blessings on the house- 
hold, bowed to Gods of holy 


might, 


Bowed to all the honoured elders, 
blest the children with their love, 
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And with soft and sweet endearment 
by their loving consorts moved. 


Happy were the wedded princes peer- 
less in their warlike might, 

And they dwelt in stately mansions 
hike Kuvera’s mansions bright, 


Loving wife and troops of kinsmen, 
wealth and glory on them wait, 

Filial love and fond affection sanctify 
their happy fate. 


Once when on the palace chambers 
bright the golden morning woke, 

To his son the gentle Bharat, thus the 
ancient monarch spoke: 


“Know, my son, the prince Kaikeya, 
Yudajit of warlike fame, 
Queen Kaikeyi’s honoured brother, 

from his distant regions came, 


He hath come to take thee, Bharat, 
to Kaikeya’s monarch bold, 
Go and stay with them a season, 
greet thy grandsire loved of 

old.” 


Bharat heard with filial duty and he 
hastened to obey, 

Took with him the young Satrughna 
in his grandsire’s home to stay, 


And from Rama and from Lakshman 
parted they with many a tear, 

From their young and gentle con- 
sorts, from their parents ever 
dear, 


And Kaikeya with the princes, with 
his guards and troopers gay, 

To his father’s western regions glad- 
some held his onward way. 


Rama with a pious duty,—favoured 
by the Gods above,— 

Tended still his ancient father with 
a never-faltering love, 


In his father’s sacred mandate still 
his noblest Duty saw, 

In the weal of subject nations recog- 
nised his foremost Law! 


And he pleased his happy mother with 
a fond and filial care, 

And his elders and his kinsmen with 
devotion soft and fair, 


Brahmans blessed the righteous Ra- 
ma for his faith in gods above, 

People in the town and hamlet blessed 
him with their loyal love! 


With a woman’s whole affection fond 
and trusting Sita loved, 

And within her faithful bosom loving 
Rama lived and moved, 


And he loved her, for their parents 
chose her as his faithful wife, 

Loved her for her peerless beauty, 
for her true and trustful life, 


Loved and dwelt within her bosom 
though he wore a form apart, 

Rama in a sweet communion lived 
in Sita’s loving heart! 


Days of joy and months of gladness 
o’er the gentle Sita flew, 
As she like the Queen of Beauty 


brighter in her graces grew, 


And as Vishnu! with his consort 
dwells in skies, alone, apart, 


1Vishnu: a divinity of the Hindoo trinity. He is 
regarded as the preserver; Brahma, the creator; 
and Siva, the destroyer of the creation, 
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Rama in a sweet communion lived 
in Sita’s loving heart! 


BOOK II 
VANA-GAMANA-ADESA 
The Banishment 


I 
Tue Counci, CONVENED 


Thus the young and brave Satrughna, 
Bharat ever true and bold, 
Went to warlike western regions 
where Kaikeyas lived of old, 


Where the ancient Aswa-pati ruled 
his kingdom broad and fair, 
Hailed the sons of Dasa-ratha with a 

grandsire’s loving care. 


Tended with a fond affection, guard- 
ed with a gentle sway, 

Still the princes of their father dreamt 
and thought by night and day, 


And their father in Ayodhya, great 
of heart and stout of hand, 
Thought of Bharat and Satrughna 

living in Kaikeya’s land. 


For his great and gallant princes were 
to him his life and light, 

Were a part of Dasa-ratha like his 
hands and arms of might, 


But of all his righteous children right- 
eous Rama won his heart, 

As Swayambhu of all creatures, was 
his dearest, holiest part, 


For his Rama strong and stately was 
his eldest and his best, 

Void of every baser passion and with 
every virtue blest! 


Soft in speech, sedate and peaceful, 
seeking still the holy path, 
Calm in conscious worth and valour, 

taunt nor cavil waked his 


wrath, 


In the field of war excelling, boldest 
warrior midst the bold, 

In the palace chambers musing on 
the tales by elders told, 


Faithful to the wise and learned, 
truthful in his deed and word, 

Rama dearly loved his people and his 
people loved their lord! 


To the Brahmans pure and holy Ra- 
ma due obeisance made, 

To the poor and to the helpless deeper 
love and honour paid, 


Spirit of his race and nation was to 
high-souled Rama given, 

Thoughts that widen human glory, 
deeds that ope the gates of heay- 
en! 


Not intent on idle cavil Rama spake 
with purpose high, 

And the God of speech might envy 
when he spake or made reply, 


In the learning of the Vedas highest 
meed and glory won, 

In the skill of arms the father scarcely 
matched the gallant son! 


Taught by sages and by elders in the 
manners of his race, 

Rama grew in social virtues and each 
soft endearing grace, 


Taught by inborn pride and wisdom 
patient purpose to conceal, 
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Deep determined was his effort, 
dauntless was his silent will! 


Peerless in his skill and valour steed 
and elephant to tame, 

Dauntless leader of his forces, match- 
less in his warlike fame, 


Higher thought and nobler duty did 
the righteous Rama move, 

By his toil and by his virtues still he 
sought his people’s love! 


Dasa-ratha marked his Rama with 
each kingly virtue blest, 

And from life-long royal duties now 
he sought repose and rest: 


‘Shall I see my son anointed, seated 
on Kosala’s throne, 

In the evening of my life-time ere my 
days on earth be done, 


Shall I place my ancient empire in 
the youthful Rama’s care, 

Seek for me a higher duty and pre- 
pare for life more fair?” 


Pondering thus within his bosom 
counsel from his courtiers sought, 

And to crown his Rama, Regent, was 
his purpose and his thought, 


For strange signs and diverse tokens 
now appeared on earth and 


sky, 

And his failing strength and vigour 
spoke his end approaching 
nigh, 


And he witnessed Rama’s virtues fill- 
ing all the world with love, 

As the full-moon’s radiant lustre fills 
the earth from skies above! 


Dear to him appeared his purpose, 
Rama to his people dear, 

Private wish and public duty made 
his path serene and clear, 


Dasa-ratha called his Council, sum- 
moned chiefs from town and 
plain, 

Welcomed too from distant regions 
monarchs and the kings of men, 


Mansions meet for prince and chief- 
tain to his guests the monarch 
gave, 

Gracious as the Lord of Creatures 
held the gathering rich and 
brave! 


Nathless to Kosala’s Council nor 
Videha’s monarch came, 

Nor the warlike chief Kaikeya, Aswa- 
pati king of fame, 


To those kings and near relations, 
ancient Dasa-ratha meant, 
Message of the proud anointment 
with his greetings would be 

sent. 


Brightly dawned the day of gather- 
ing; in the lofty Council Hall 

Stately chiefs and ancient burghers 
came and mustered one and all, 


And each prince and peer was seated 
on his cushion rich and high, 

And on monarch Dasa-ratha eager 
turned his anxious eye, 


Girt by crownéd kings and chieftains, 
burghers from the town and 
plain, 

Dasa-ratha shone like Indra girt by 
heaven’s immortal train! 
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II 


Tue PEOPLE CONSULTED 


With the voice of pealing thunder 
Dasa-ratha spake to all, 

To the princes and the burghers gath- 
ered in Ayodhya’s hall: 


“Known to all, the race of Raghu 
rules this empire broad and fair, 
And hath ever loved and cherished 


subjects with a father’s care, 


In my fathers’ footsteps treading I 
have sought the ancient path, 

Nursed my people as my children, 
free from passion, pride and 
wrath, 


Underneath this white umbrella, seat- 
ed on this royal throne, 

I have toiled to win their welfare and 
my task is almost done! 


Years have passed of fruitful labour, 
years of work by fortune blest, 

And the evening of my life-time 
needs, my friends, the evening’s 
rest, 


Years have passed in watchful effort, 
Law and Duty to uphold, 

Effort needing strength and prowess, 
—and my feeble limbs are old! 


Peers and burghers, let your monarch, 
now his lifelong labour done, 

For the weal of loving subjects on 
his empire seat his son, 


Indra-like in peerless valour, rishi- 
like in holy lore, 

Rama follows Dasa-ratha, but in 
virtues stands before! 


Throned in Pushya’s constellation 
shines the moon with fuller 
light, 

Throned to rule his father’s empire 
Rama wins a loftier might, 


He will be your gracious monarch 
favoured well by  Fortune’s 
Queen, 

By his virtues and his valour lord of 
earth he might have been! 


Speak your thought and from this 
bosom lift a load of toil and care, 

On the proud throne of my fathers 
let me place a peerless heir, 


Speak your thought, my chiefs and 
people, if this purpose please 
you well, 

Or if wiser, better counsel in your 
wisdom ye can tell, 


Speak your thought without compul- 
sion, though this plan to me be 
dear, 

If some middle course were wiser, 
if some other way were clear!” 


Gathered chieftains hailed the man- 
date with applauses long and 
loud, 

As the peafowls hail the thunder of 
the dark and laden cloud, 


And the gathered subjects echoed 
loud and long the welcome sound, 

Till the voices of the people shook 
the sky and solid ground! 


Brahmans versed in laws of duty, 
chieftains in their warlike pride, 
Countless men from town and hamlet 
heard the mandate far and wide, 
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And they met in consultation, joy- 
ously with one accord, 

Freely and in measured accents, gave 
their answer to their lord: 


“Years of toil and watchful labour 
weigh upon thee, king of men, 
Young in years is righteous Rama, 
Heir and Regent let him reign, 


We would see the princely Rama, 
Heir and Regent duly made, 

Riding on the royal tusker in the 
white umbrella’s shade!” 


Searching still their secret purpose, 
seeking still their thought to 
know, 

Spake again the ancient monarch in 
his measured words and slow: 


“T would know your inner feelings, 
loyal thoughts and _ whispers 
kind, 

For a doubt within me lingers and a 
shadow clouds my mind, 


True to Law and true to Duty while 
I rule this kingdom fair, 

Wherefore would you see my Rama 
seated as the Regent Heir?” 


‘We would see him Heir and Regent, 
Dasa-ratha, ancient lord, 

For his heart is blessed with valour, 
virtue marks his deed and word, 


Lives not man in all the wide-earth 
who excels the stainless youth, 

In his loyalty to Duty, in his love of 
righteous Truth. 


Truth impels his thought and action, 
Truth inspires his soul with grace, 


And his virtue fills the wide earth 
and exalts his ancient race! 


Bright Immortals know his valour; 
with his brother Lakshman 
bold 

He hath never failed to conquer hos- 
tile town or castled hold, 


And returning from his battles, from 
the duties of the war, 

Riding on his royal tusker or his all- 
resistless car, 


As a father to his children to his lov- 
ing men he came, 

Blessed our homes and maids and 
matrons till our infants lisped 
his name, 


For our humble woes and troubles 
Rama hath the ready tear, 

To our humble tales of suffering 
Rama lends his willing ear! 


Happy is the royal father who hath 
such a righteous son, 

For in town and mart and hamlet 
every heart hath Rama won, 


Burghers and the toiling tillers tales 
of Rama’s kindness say, 

Man and infant, maid and matron, 
morn and eve for Rama pray, 


To the Gods and bright Immortals 
we our inmost wishes send, 
May the good and godlike Rama on 

his father’s throne ascend, 


Great in gifts and great in glory, Ra- 
ma doth our homage own, 

We would see the princely Rama 
seated on his father’s throne!” 
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Ill 


Tue Crtry DECORATED 


With his consort pious Rama, pure 
in deed and pure in thought, 

After evening’s due ablutions Nara- 
yana’s chamber sought, 


Prayed unto the Lord of Creatures, 
Narayana Ancient Sire, 

Placed his offering on his forehead, 
poured it on the lighted fire, 


Piously partook the remnant, sought 
for Narayana’s aid, 

As he kept his fast and vigils on the 
grass of kusa spread. 


With her lord the saintly Sita silent 
passed the sacred night, 
Contemplating World’s  Preserver, 
Lord of Heaven’s ethereal 

height. 


And within the sacred chamber on 
the grass of kusa lay, 

Till the crimson streaks of morning 
ushered in the festive day, 


Till the royal bards and minstrels 
chanted forth the morning call, 
Pealing through the holy chamber, 
echoing through the royal hall. 


Past the night of sacred vigils, in his 
silken robes arrayed, 

Message of the proud anointment 
Rama to the Brahmans said, 


And the Brahmans spake to burghers 
that the festive day was come, 

Till the mart and crowded pathway 
rang with note of pipe and 
drum, 


And the townsmen heard rejoicing 
of the vigils of the night, 

Kept by Rama and by Sita for the 
day’s auspicious rite. 


Rama shall be Heir and Regent, Ra- 
ma shall be crowned to-day,— 

Rapid flew the gladdening message 
with the morning’s gladsome 
ray, 


And the people of the city, maid and 
matron, man and boy, 

Decorated fair Ayodhya in their wild 
tumultuous joy! 


On the temple’s lofty steeple high as 
cloud above the air, 

On the crossing of the pathways, in 
the garden green and fair, 


On the merchant’s ample warehouse, 
on the shop with stores displayed, 

On the mansion of the noble by the 
cunning artist made, 


On the gay and bright pavilion, on 
the high and shady trees, 

Banners rose and glittering streamers, 
flags that fluttered in the breeze! 


Actors gay and nimble dancers, sing- 
ers skilled in lightsome song, 
With their antics and their music 
pleased the gay and gathered 

throng. 


And the people met in conclaves, 
spake of Rama, Regent Heir, 
And the children by the road-side 


lisped of Rama brave and fair! 


Women wove the scented garland, 
merry maids the censer lit, 
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Men with broom and sprinkled water 
swept the spacious mart and 
street, 


Rows of trees and posts they planted 
hung with lamps for coming 
night, 

That the midnight dark might rival 
splendour of the noonday light! 


Troops of men and merry children 
laboured with a loving care, 
Woman’s skill and woman’s fancy 
made the city passing fair, 


So that good and kindly Rama might 
his people’s toil approve, 

So that sweet and soft-eyed Sita 
might accept her people’s love! 


Groups of joyous townsmen gathered 
in the square or lofty hall, 
Praised the monarch Dasa-ratha, re- 
gent Rama young and tall: 


“Great and good is Dasa-ratha born 
of Raghu’s royal race, 

In the fulness of his lifetime on his 
son he grants his grace, 


And we hail the rite auspicious for 
our prince of peerless might, 

He will guard us by his valour, he 
will save our cherished right, 


Dear unto his loving brothers in his 
father’s palace hall, 

As is Rama to his brothers dear is 
Rama to us all, 


Long live ancient Dasa-ratha king of 
Raghu’s royal race, 

We shall see his son anointed by his 
father’s righteous grace!” 


Thus of Rama’s consecration spake 
the burghers one and all, 

And the men from distant hamlets 
poured within the city wall, 


From the confines of the empire, north 
and south and west and east, 

Came to see the consecration and to 
share the royal feast! 


And the rolling tide of nations raised 
their voices loud and high, 

Like the tide of sounding ocean when 
the full moon lights the sky. 


And Ayodhya thronged by people 
from the hamlet, mart and lea, 

tumultuous like the ocean 
thronged by creatures of the 
sea! 


Was 


IV 


INTRIGUE 


In the inner palace chamber stood 
the proud and peerless queen, 

With a mother’s joy Kaikeyi gaily 
watched the festive scene, 


But with deep and deadly hatred 
Manthara, her nurse and maid, 

Marked the city bright with banners, 
and in scornful accents said: 


“Take thy presents back, Kaikeyi, 
for they ill befit the day, 

And when clouds of sorrow darken, 
ill beseems thee to be gay, 


And thy folly moves my laughter 
though an anguish wakes my 
sigh, 

For a gladness stirs thy bosom when 
thy greatest woe is nigh! 
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Who that hath a woman’s wisdom, 
who that is a prudent wife, 
Smiles in joy when prouder rival tri- 

umphs in the race of life, 


How can hapless Queen Kaikeyi greet 
this deed of darkness done, 
When the favoured Queen Kausalya 
wins the empire for her son? 


Know the truth, O witless woman! 
Bharat is unmatched in fame, 

Rama, deep and darkly jealous, 
dreads thy Bharat’s rival claim, 


Younger Lakshman with devotion 
doth on eldest Rama wait, 

Young Satrughna with affection fol- 
lows Bharat’s lofty fate, 


Rama dreads no rising danger from 
the twins, the youngest-born, 
But thy Bharat’s claims and virtues 

fill his jealous heart with scorn! 


Trust me, queen, thy Bharat’s mer- 
its are too well and widely known, 

And he stands too near and closely 
by a rival brother’s throne, 


Rama hath a wolf-like wisdom and 
a fang to reach the foe, 
And I tremble for thy Bharat, Heav- 


en avert untimely woe! 


Happy is the Queen Kausalya, they 
will soon anoint her son, 

When on Pushya’s constellation gaily 
rides to-morrow’s moon, 


Happy is the Queen Kausalya in her 
regal pomp and state, 

And Kaikeyi like a bond-slave must 
upon her rival wait! 


Wilt thou do her due obeisance as we 
humble women do, 

Will thy proud and princely Bharat 
as his brother’s henchman go, 


Will thy Bharat’s gentle consort, fair- 
est princess in this land, 

In her tears and in her anguish wait 
on Sita’s proud command?!” 


With a woman’s scornful anger Man- 
thara proclaimed her grief, 
With a mother’s love for Rama thus 

Kaikeyi answered brief: 


“What inspires thee, wicked woman, 
thus to rail in bitter tone, 
Shall not Rama, best and eldest, fill 

his father’s royal throne, 


What alarms thee, crooked woman, 
in the happy rites begun, 
Shall not Rama guard his brothers 
as a father guards his son? 


And when Rama’s reign is over, shall 
not Gods my Bharat speed 
And by law and ancient custom shall 
not younger son succeed, 


In the present bliss of Rama and in 
Bharat’s future hope, 

What offends thee, senseless woman, 
wherefore dost thou idly mope? 


Dear is Rama as my Bharat, ever 
duteous in his ways, 

Rama honours Queen Kausalya, lof- 
tier honour to me pays, 


Rama’s realm is Bharat’s kingdom, 
ruling partners they shall prove; 

For himself than for his brothers Ra- 
ma owns no deeper love!” 
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Scorn and anger shook her person 
and her bosom heaved a sigh, 

As in wilder, fiercer accents Man- 
thara thus made reply: 


“What insensate rage or madness 
clouds thy heart and blinds thine 
eye, 

Courting thus thy own disaster, 
courting danger dread and high, 


What dark folly clouds thy vision 
to the workings of thy foe, 
Heedless thus to seek destruction 
and to sink in gulf of woe? 


Know, fair queen, by law and custom, 
son ascends the throne of pride, 

Rama’s son succeedeth Rama, luck- 
less Bharat steps aside, 


Brothers do not share a kingdom, 
nor can one by one succeed, 
Mighty were the civil discord if such 

custom were decreed! 


For to stop all war and tumult, thus 
the ancient laws ordain, 

Eldest son succeeds his father, young- 
er children may not reign, 


Bharat barred from Rama’s empire, 
vainly decked with royal grace, 

Friendless, joyless, long shall wander, 
alien from his land and race! 


Thou hast borne the princely Bharat, 
nursed him from thy gentle 
breast, 

To a queen and to a mother need a 
prince’s claims be pressed, 


To a thoughtless heedless mother 
must I Bharat’s virtues plead, 


Must the Queen Kaikeyi witness 
Queen Kausalya’s son succeed? 


Trust thy old and faithful woman 
who hath nursed thee, youthful 
queen, 

And in great and princely houses 
many darksome deeds hath 
seen, 


Trust my word, the wily Rama for 
his spacious empire’s good, 
Soon will banish friendless Bharat 

and secure his peace with blood! 


Thou hast sent the righteous Bharat 
to thy ancient father’s land, 

And Satrughna young and valiant 
doth beside his brother stand, 


Young in years and generous-hearted, 
they will grow in mutual love, 

As the love of elder Rama doth in 
Lakshman’s bosom move. 


Young companions grow in friend- 
ship, and our ancient legends 
tell, 

Weeds protect a forest monarch 
which the woodman’s axe would 


fell, 


Crownéd Rama unto Lakshman will 
a loving brother prove, 

But for Bharat and Satrughna, Rama’s 
bosom owns no love, 


And a danger thus ariseth if the elder 
wins the throne, 

Haste thee, heedless Queen Kaikeyi, 
save the younger and thy son! 


Speak thy mandate to thy husband, 
let thy Bharat rule at home, 
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In the deep and pathless jungle let 
the banished Rama roam, 


This will please thy ancient father 
and thy father’s kith and kin, 

This will please the righteous peo- 
ple, Bharat knows no guile or 
sin! 


Speak thy mandate to thy husband, 
win thy son a happy fate, 

Doom him not to Rama’s service or 
his unrelenting hate, 


Let not Rama in his rancour shed a 
younger brother’s blood, 

As the lion slays the tiger in the deep 
and echoing wood! 


With the magic of thy beauty thou 
hast won thy monarch’s heart, 

Queen Kausalya’s bosom rankles with 
a woman’s secret smart, 


Let her not with woman’s vengeance 
turn upon her prouder foe, 
And as crownéd Rama’s mother venge 

her in Kaikeyi’s woe, 


Mark my word, my child Kaikeyi, 
much these ancient eyes have 
seen, 

Rama’s rule is death to Bharat, in- 
sult to my honoured queen!” 


Like a slow but deadly poison worked 
the ancient nurse’s tears, 

And a wife’s undying impulse mingled 
with a mother’s fears, 


Deep within Kaikeyi’s bosom worked 
a woman’s jealous thought, 
Speechless in her scorn and anger 

mourner’s dark retreat she sought. 


V 


THe QuEEN’s DEMAND 


Rama shall be crowned at sunrise, 
so did royal bards proclaim, 
Every rite arranged and ordered, 
Dasa-ratha homeward came, 


To the fairest of his consorts, dearest 
to his ancient heart, 

Came the king with eager gladness 
joyful message to impart, 


Radiant as the Lord of Midnight, 
ere the eclipse casts its gloom, 
Came the old and ardent monarch 
heedless of his darksome doom. 


Through the shady palace garden 
where the peacock wandered free, 
Lute and lyre poured forth their mu- 
sic, parrot flew from tree to tree, 


Through the corridor of creepers, 
painted rooms by artists done, 

And the halls where scented Champak! 
and the flaming A4sok? shone, 


Through the portico of splendour 
graced by silver, tusk and gold, 
Radiant with his thought of gladness 
walked the monarch proud and 


bold. 


Through the lines of scented blossoms 
which by lmpid waters shone, 
And the rooms with seats of silver, 
ivory bench and golden throne, 


Through the chamber of confection, 
where each viand wooed the 
taste, 


1Champak: a tree with yellow blossoms. 
*Asok: an orange and scarlet flower. 
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Every object in profusion as in regions 


of the blest, 


Through Kaikeyi’s inner closet light- 
ed with a softened sheen, 

Walked the king with eager longing, 
—but Kaikeyi was not seen! 


Thoughts of love and gentle dal- 
liance woke within his ancient 
heart, 

And the magic of her beauty and the 
glamour of her art, 


With a soft desire the monarch vainly 
searched the vanished fair, 
Found her not in royal chamber, 

found her not in gay parterre! 


Filled with love and longing lan- 
guor loitered not the radiant 
queen, 

In her soft voluptuous chamber, in 
the garden, grove or green, 


And he asked the faithful warder of 
Kaikeyi loved and lost, 

She who served him with devotion 
and his wishes never crost, 


Spake the warder in his terror that 
the queen with rage distraught, 
Weeping silent tears of anguish had 
the mourner’s chamber sought! 


Thither flew the stricken monarch; on 
the bare and unswept ground, 
Trembling with tumultuous passion 
was the Queen Kaikeyi found, 


On the cold uncovered pavement 
sorrowing lay the weeping wife, 

Young wife of an ancient husband, 
dearer than his heart and life! 


Like a bright and blossoming creeper 
rudely severed from the earth, 

Like a fallen fair Apsara, beauteous 
nymph of heavenly birth, 


Like a female forest-ranger bleeding 
from the hunter’s dart, 

Whom her mate the forest-monarch 
soothes with soft endearing art, 


Lay the queen in tears of anguish! 
And with sweet and gentle word 

To the lotus-eyed lady softly spake 
her loving lord: 


“Wherefore thus, my Queen and Em- 
press, sorrow-laden is thy heart, 

Who with daring slight or insult seeks 
to cause thy bosom smart? 


If some unknown ailment pains thee, 
evil spirit of the air, 

Skilled physicians wait upon thee, 
priests with incantations fair, 


If from human foe some insult, wipe 
thy tears and doom his fate, 
Rich reward or royal vengeance shall 

upon thy mandate wait! 


Wilt thou doom to death the guilt- 
less, free whom direst sins debase, 

Wilt thou lift the poor and lowly or 
the proud and great disgrace, 


Speak, and I and all my courtiers 
Queen Kaikeyi’s hest obey, 

For thy might is boundless, Empress, 
limitless thy regal sway! 


Rolls my _ chariot-wheel revolving 
from the sea to farthest sea, 
And the wide earth is my empire, 

monarchs list my proud decree, 
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Nations of the eastern regions and of 
Sindhu’s western wave, 

Brave Saurashtras and the races who 
the ocean’s dangers brave, 


Vangas, Angas and Magadhas, war- 
like Matsyas of the west, 

Kasis and the southern races, brave 
Kosalas first and best, 


Nations of my world-wide empire, 
rich in corn and sheep and kine 

All shall serve my Queen Kaikeyi and 
their treasures all are thine, 


Speak, command thy king’s obedi- 
ence, and thy wrath will melt 
away 

Like the melting snow of winter ’neath 
the sun’s reviving ray!” 


Blinded was the ancient husband as 
he lifted up her head, 

Heedless oath and word he plighted 
that her wish should be obeyed. 


Scheming for a fatal purpose, inly 
then Kaikeyi smiled, 

And by sacred oath and_ promise 
bound the monarch love-beguiled: 


“Thou hast given, Dasa-ratha, troth 
and word and royal oath, 

Three and thirty Gods be witness, 
watchers of the righteous truth, 


Sun and Moon and Stars be witness, 
Sky and Day and sable Night, 

Rolling Worlds and this our wide 
Earth, and each dark and unseen 
wight, 


Witness Rangers of the forest, House- 
hold Gods that guard us both, 


Mortal beings and Immortal,—wit- 
ness ye the monarch’s oath, 


Ever faithful to his promise, ever 
truthful in his word, 

Dasa-ratha grants my prayer, Spirits 
and the Gods have heard! 


Call to mind, O righteous monarch, 
days when in a bygone strife, 

Warring with thy foes immortal thou 
hadst almost lost thy life, 


With a woman’s loving tendance poor 
Kaikeyi cured thy wound, 

Till from death and danger rescued, 
thou wert by a promise bound, 


Two rewards my husband offered, 
what my loving heart might 
seek, 

Long delayed their wished fulfilment, 
—now let poor Kaikeyi speak, 


And if royal deeds redeem not what 
thy royal lips did say, 

Victim to thy broken promise Queen 
Kaikeyi dies to-day! 


By these rites ordained for Rama,— 
such thenews my menials bring,— 

Let my Bharat, and not Rama, be 
anointed Regent King, 


Wearing skins and matted tresses, in 
the cave or hermit’s cell, 

Fourteen years in Dandak’s forests 
let the elder Rama dwell, 


These are Queen Kaikeyi’s wishes, 
these are boons for which I 
pray, 

I would see my son anointed, Rama 
banished on this day!” 
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VI 


Tue Kino’s LAMENT 


“Ts this torturing dream or madness, 
do my feeble senses fail, 

O’er my darkened mind and bosom 
doth a fainting fit prevail?” 


So the stricken monarch pondered 
and in hushed and silent fear, 

Looked on her as on a tigress looks 
the dazed and stricken deer, 


Lying on the unswept pavement still 
he heaved the choking sigh, 
Like a wild and hissing serpent quelled 

by incantations high! 


Sobs convulsive shook his bosom 
and his speech and accent failed, 
And a dark and deathlike faintness 


o’er his feeble soul prevailed, 


Stunned awhile remained the mon- 
arch, then in furious passion 
woke, 

And his eyeballs flamed with redfirre, 


to the queen as thus he spoke: 


“Traitress to thy king and husband, 
fell destroyer of thy race, 
Wherefore seeks thy ruthless rancour 

Rama rich in righteous grace, 


Traitress to thy kith and kindred, 
Rama loves thee as thy own, 
Wherefore then with causeless venge- 

ance as a mother hate thy 


son? 


Have I courted thee, Kaikeyi, throned 
thee in my heart of truth, 

Nursed thee in my home and bosom 
like a snake of poisoned tooth, 


Have I courted thee, Kaikeyi, placed 
thee on Ayodhya’s throne, 
That my Rama, loved of people, thou 

shouldst banish from his own: 


Banish far my Queen Kausalya, 
Queen Sumitra saintly wife, 
Wrench from me my ancient empire, 

from my bosom wrench my life. 


But with brave and princely Rama 
never can his father part, 

Till his ancient life is ended, cold and 
still his beating heart! 


Sunless roll the world in darkness, 
rainless may the harvests thrive, 

But from righteous Rama severed, 
never can his sire survive, 


Feeble is thy aged husband, few and 
brief on earth his day, 

Lend me, wife, a woman’s kindness, 
as a consort be my stay! 


Ask for other boon, Kaikeyi, aught 
my sea-girt empire yields, 

Wealth or treasure, gem or jewel, 
castled town or smiling fields, 


Ask for other gift, Kaikeyi, and thy 
wishes shall be given, 

Stain me not with crime unholy in 
the eye of righteous Heaven!’’ 


Coldly spake the Queen Kaikeyi: “If 
thy royal heart repent, 

Break thy word and plighted promise, 
let thy royal faith be rent, 


Ever known for truth and virtue, 
speak to peers and monarchs all, 

When from near and distant regions 
they shall gather in thy hall, 
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Speak if so it please thee, monarch, 
of thy evil-destined wife, 

How she loved with wife’s devotion, 
how she served and saved thy 


life, 


How on plighted promise trusting for 
a humble boon she sighed, 

How a monarch broke his promise, 
how a cheated woman died!” 


“Fair thy form’? resumed the mon- 
arch, “beauty dwells upon thy 
face, 

Woman’s winsome charms  bedeck 
thee, and a woman’s peerless 
grace, 


Wherefore then within thy bosom 
wakes this thought of cruel wile, 

And what dark and loathsome spirit 
stains thy heart with blackest 
guile? 


Ever since the day, Kaikeyi, when a 
gentle bride you came, 

By a wife’s unfailing duty you have 
won a woman’s fame, 


Wherefore now this cruel purpose 
hath a stainless heart defiled, 

Ruthless wish to send my Rama to 
the dark and pathless wild? 


Wherefore, darkly-scheming woman, 
on unrighteous purpose bent, 

Doth thy cruel, causeless vengeance 
on my Rama seek a vent, 


Wherefore seek by deeds unholy for 
thy son the throne to win, 
Throne which Bharat doth not covet, 
—hblackened by his mother’s 

sin? 


Shall I see my banished Rama man- 
tled in the garb of woe, 

Reft of home and kin and empire to 
the pathless jungle go, 


Shall I see disasters sweeping o’er my 
empire dark and deep, 

As the forces of a foeman o’er a scat- 
tered army sweep? 


Shall I hear assembled monarchs in 
their whispered voices say, 
Weak and foolish in his dotage, Dasa- 

ratha holds his sway, 


Shall I say to righteous elders when 
they blame my action done, 

That by woman’s mandate driven I 
have banished thus my son? 


Queen Kausalya, dear-loved woman! 
she who serves me as a slave, 

Soothes me like a tender sister, helps 
me like a consort brave, 


As a fond and loving mother tends me 
with a watchful care, 

As a daughter ever duteous doth obei- 
sance sweet and fair, 


When my fond and fair Kausalya asks 
me of her banished son, 

How shall Dasa-ratha answer for the 
impious action done, 


How can husband, cold and cruel, 
break a wife’s confiding heart, 
How can father, false and faithless, 
from his best and eldest part? 


Coldly spake the Queen Kaikeyi: “If 
thy royal heart repent, 

Break thy word and plighted promise, 
let thy royal faith be rent, 
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Truth-abiding is our monarch, so | 
heard the people say, 

And his word is all inviolate, stain- 
less virtue marks his sway, 


Let it now be known to nations,— 
righteous Dasa-ratha lied, 

And a trusting, cheated woman broke 
her loving heart and died! 


Darker grew the shades of mid- 
night, coldly shone each distant 
star, 

Wilder in the monarch’s bosom raged 
the struggle and the war: 


“Starry midnight, robed in shad- 
ows! give my wearied heart re- 
lief 

Spread thy sable covering mantle o’er 
an impious monarch’s grief. 


Spread thy vast and inky darkness 
o’er a deed of nameless crime, 

Reign perennial o’er my sorrows heed- 
less of the lapse of time, 


May a sinful monarch perish ere the 
dawning of the day, 

O’er a dark life sin-polluted, beam 
not morning’s righteous ray!”’ 


VII 


THE SENTENCE 


Morning came and duteous Rama to 
the palace bent his way, 

For to make his salutation and his 
due obeisance pay, 


And he saw his aged father shorn of 
kingly pomp and pride, 

And he saw the Queen Kaikeyi sitting 
by her consort’s side. 


Duteouslythe righteous Ramatouched 
the ancient monarch’s feet, 
Touched the feet of Queen Kaikeyi 
with a son’s obeisance meet, 


“Rama!” cried the feeble monarch, 
but the tear bedimmed his eye, 

Sorrow choked his failing utterance 
and his bosom heaved a sigh, 


Rama started in his terror at his 
father’s grief or wrath, 

Like a traveller in the jungle crossed 
by serpent in his path! 


Reft of sense appeared the monarch, 
crushed beneath a load of pain, 

Heaving oft a sigh of sorrow as his 
heart would break in twain, 


Like the ocean tempest-shaken, like 
the sun in eclipse pale, 

Like a crushed repenting rishi when 
his truth and virtue fail! 


Breathless mused the anxious Rama, 
—what foul action hath he done, 
What strange anger fills his father, 
wherefore greets he not his son? 


“Speak, my mother,”’ uttered Rama, 
“what strange error on my part, 

Unremembered sin or folly fills with 
grief my father’s heart? 


Gracious unto me is father with a 
father’s boundless grace, 

Wherefore clouds his altered visage, 
wherefore tears bedew his face? 


Doth a piercing painful ailment rack 
his limbs with cruel smart, 
Doth some secret silent anguish wring 
his torn and tortured heart? 
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Bharat lives with brave Satrughna in 
thy father’s realms afar, 

Hath some cloud of dark disaster 
crossed their bright auspicious 
star? 


Duteously the royal consorts on the 
loving monarch wait, 

Hath some woe or dire misfortune 
dimmed the lustre of their fate? 


I would yield my life and fortune ere 
I wound my father’s heart, 
Hath my unknown crime or folly 

caused his ancient bosom smart? 


Ever dear is Queen Kaikeyi to her 
consort and her king, 

Hath some angry accent escaped thee 
thus his royal heart to wring? 


Speak, my ever-loving mother, speak 
the truth for thou must know, 
What distress or deep disaster pains 
his heart and clouds his brow?”’ 


Mother’slovenorwoman’s pity moved 
the deep-determined queen, 

As in cold and cruel accents thus she 
spake her purpose keen: 


“Grief nor woe nor sudden ailment 
pains thy father loved of old, 

But he fears to speak his purpose to 
his Rama true and bold, 


And his loving accents falter some 
unloving wish to tell, 

Till you give your princely prom- 
ise, you will serve his mandate 
well! 


Listen more, in bygone seasons,— 
Rama thou wert then unborn— 


I had saved thy royal father, he a 
gracious boon had sworn, 


But his feeble heart repenting is by 
pride and passion stirred, 

He would break his royal promise as 
a caitiff breaks his word, 


Years have passed and now the mon- 
arch would his ancient word fore- 
gO, 

He would build a needless causeway 
when the waters ceased to flow! 


Truth inspires each deed attempted 
and each word by monarchs 
spoke, 

Not for thee, though loved and hon- 
oured, should a royal vow be 


broke; 


If the true and righteous Rama binds 
him by his father’s vow, 

I will tell thee of the anguish which 
obscures his royal brow. 


If thy feeble bosom falter and thy 
halting purpose fail, 

Unredeemed is royal promise and un- 
spoken is my tale!” 


“Speak thy word,” exclaimed the 
hero, “‘and my purpose shall not 
fail, 

Rama serves his father’s mandate 
and his bosom shall not quail, 


Poisoned cup or death untimely,— 
what the cruel fates decree,— 

To his king and to his father Rama 
yields obedience free, 


Speak my father’s royal promise, 
hold me by his promise tied, 
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Rama speaks and shall not palter, 
for his lips have never lied.” 


Cold and clear Kaikeyi’s accents fell 
as falls the hunter’s knife, 

“Listen then to word of promise and 
redeem it with thy life, 


Wounded erst by foes immortal, 
saved by Queen Kaikeyi’s care, 
Two great boons your father plighted 
and his royal words were fair, 


I have sought their due fulfilment,— 
brightly shines my Bharat’s star, 

Bharat shall be Heir and Regent, 
Rama shall be banished far! 


If thy father’s royal mandate thou 
wouldst list and honour still, 
Fourteen years in Dandak’s forest 
live and wander at thy will, 


Seven long years and seven, my 
Rama, thou shalt in the jungle 
dwell, 

Bark of trees shall be thy raiment and 
thy home the hermit’s cell, 


Over fair Kosala’s empire let my 
princely Bharat reign, 

With his cars and steeds and tusk- 
ers, wealth and gold and arméd 
men! 


Tender-hearted is the monarch, age 
and sorrow dim his eye, 

And the anguish of a father checks 
his speech and purpose high, 


For the love he bears thee, Rama, 
cruel vow he may not speak, 

I have spoke his will and mandate, 
and thy true obedience seek.” 


Calmly Rama heard the mandate, 
grief nor anger touched his 
heart, 

Calmly from his father’s empire and 
his home prepared to part. 


BOOK III 
DASA-RATHA-VIYOGA 
The Death of the King 


I 
Woman’s Love 


“Dearly loved, devoted Sita! daugh- 
ter of a royal line, 

Part we now, for years of wand’ring 
in the pathless woods is mine, 


For my father, promise-fettered, to 
Kaikeyi yields the sway, 

And she wills her son anointed,— 
fourteen years doth Rama stray, 


But before I leave thee, Sita, in the 
wilderness to rove, 

Yield me one more tender token of 
thy true and trustful love! 


Serve my crownéd brother, Sita, as 
a faithful, duteous dame, 

Tell him not of Rama’s virtues, tell 
him not of Rama’s claim, 


Since my royal father willeth,—Bha- 
rat shall be regent-heir, 

Serve him with a loyal duty, serve 
him with obeisance fair, 


Since my royal father willeth,—years 
of banishment be mine, 

Brave in sorrow and in suffering, 
woman’s brightest fame be 
thine! 
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Keep thy fasts and vigils, Sita, while 
thy Rama is away, 

Faith in Gods and faith in virtue on 
thy bosom hold their sway, 


In the early watch of morning to the 
Gods for blessings pray, 

To my father Dasa-ratha honour and 
obeisance pay, 


To my mother, Queen Kausalya, is 
thy dearest tendance due, 
Offer her thy consolation, be a daugh- 

ter fond and true! 


Queen Kaikeyi and Sumitra equal 
love and honour claim, 

With a soothing soft endearment 
sweetly serve each royal dame, 


Cherish Bharat and Satrughna with 
a sister’s watchful love, 

And a mother’s true affection and 
a mother’s kindness prove! 


Listen, Sita, unto Bharat speak no 
heedless angry word, 

He is monarch of Kosala and of 
Raghu’s race is lord, 


Crownéd kings our willing service and 
our faithful duty own, 

Dearest sons they disinherit, cherish 
strangers near the throne! 


Bharat’s will with deep devotion and 
with faultless faith obey, 

Truth and virtue on thy bosom ever 
hold their gentle sway, 


And to please each dear relation, 
gentle Sita, be it thine, 

Part we love! for years of wand’ring 
in the pathless woods is mine!’’ 


Rama spake, and soft-eyed Sita, 
ever sweet in speech and word, 
Stirred by loving woman’s passion 
boldly answered thus her lord: 


“Do I hear my husband rightly, are 
these words my Rama spake, 

And her banished lord and husband 
will the wedded wife forsake? 


Lightly I dismiss the counsel which 
my lord hath lightly said, 
For it ill beseems a warrior and my 
husband’s princely grade! 


For the faithful woman follows where 
her wedded lord may lead, 

In the banishment of Rama, Sita’s 
exile is decreed, 


Sire nor son nor loving brother rules 
the wedded woman’s state, 
With her lord she falls or rises, with 


her consort courts her fate, 


If the righteous son of Raghu wends 
to forests dark and drear, 

Sita steps before her husband wild 
and thorny paths to clear! 


Like the tasted refuse water cast thy 
timid thoughts aside, 

Take me to the pathless jungle, bid 
me by my lord abide, 


Car and steed and gilded palace, 
vain are these to woman’s life, 

Dearer is her husband’s shadow to 
the loved and loving wife! 


For my mother often taught me and 
my father often spake, 

That her home the wedded woman 
doth beside her husband make, 
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As the shadow to the substance, to 
her lord is faithful wife, 
And she parts not from her con- 


sort till she parts with fleeting 
life! 


Therefore bid me seek the jungle and 
in pathless forests roam, 

Where the wild deer freely ranges 
and the tiger makes his home, 


Happier than in father’s mansions 
in the woods will Sita rove, 
Waste no thought on home or kin- 
dred, nestling in her husband’s 

love! 


World-renowned is Rama’s valour, 
fearless by her Rama’s side, 
Sita still will live and wander with a 

faithful woman’s pride, 


And the wild fruit she will gather 
from the fresh and fragrant 
wood, 

And the food by Rama tasted shall 
be Sita’s cherished food! 


Bid me seek the sylvan greenwoods, 
wooded hills and plateaus high, 

Limpid rills and crystal nudlas! as 
they softly ripple by, 


And where in the lake of lotus 
tuneful ducks their plumage 
lave, 


Let me with my loving Rama skim 
the cool translucent wave! 


Years will pass in happy union,— 
happiest lot to woman given,— 

Sita seeks not throne or empire, nor 
the brighter joys of heaven, 


1nullas: small rivers. 


Heaven conceals not brighter man- 
sions in its sunny fields of pride, 

Where without her lord and husband 
faithful Sita would reside! 


Therefore let me seek the jungle 
where the jungle-rangers rove, 

Dearer than the royal palace, where 
I share my husband’s love, 


And my heart in sweet communion 
shall my Rama’s wishes share, 

And my wifely toil shall lighten Ra- 
ma’s load of woe and care!” 


Vainly gentle Rama pleaded dangers 
of the jungle life, 

Vainly spake of toil and trial to a 
true and tender wife! 


LT 
BroTHER’s FAITHFULNESS 
Tears bedewed the face of Lakshman 
as he heard what Sita said, 
And he touched the feet of Rama and 
in gentle accents prayed: 


“Tf my elder and his lady to the path- 
less forests wend, 

Armed with bow and ample quiver 
Lakshman will on them attend, 


Where the wild deer range the forest 
and the lordly tuskers roam, 
And the bird of gorgeous plumage 

nestles in its jungle home, 


Dearer far to me those woodlands 
where my elder Rama dwells, 

Than the homes of bright Immortals 
where perennial bliss prevails! 


Grant me then thy sweet permission, 
—faithful to thy glorious star, 
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Lakshman shall not wait and tarry 
when his Rama wanders far, 


Grant me then thy loving mandate,— 
Lakshman hath no wish to stay, 

None shall bar the faithful younger 
when the elder leads the way!” 


“Ever true to deeds of virtue, du- 
teous brother, faithful friend, 

Dearer than his life to Rama, thou 
shalt not to forests wend, 


Who shall stay by Queen Kausalya, 
Lakshman, if we both depart, 

Who shall stay by Queen Sumitra, 
she who nursed thee on her 
heart? 


For the king our aged father, he who 
ruled the earth and main, 

Is a captive to Kaikeyi, fettered by 
her silken chain, 


Little help Kaikeyi renders to our 
mothers in her pride, 

Little help can Bharat offer, stand- 
ing by his mother’s side. 


Thou alone can’st serve Kausalya 
when for distant woods I part, 

When the memory of my exile fankles 
in her sorrowing heart, 


Thou alone can’st serve Sumitra, 
soothe her sorrows with thy 
love, 

Stay by them, my faithful Lakshman, 
and thy filial virtues prove, 


Be this then thy sacred duty, tend 
our mothers in their woe, 
Little joy or consolation have they 

left on earth below!” 


Spake the hero: “Fear no evil, well 
is Rama’s prowess known, 

And to mighty Rama’s mother Bha- 
rat will obeisance own, 


Nathless if the pride of empire sways 
him from the righteous path, 

Blood will venge the offered insult 
and will quench our filial wrath! 


But a thousand peopled hamlets 
Queen Kausalya’s hests obey, 
And a thousand arméd champions 
own her high and queenly sway, 


Aye, a thousand village-centres Queen 
Sumitra’s state maintain, 

And a thousand swords like Laksh- 
man’s guard her proud and pros- 
perous reign! 


All alone with gentle Sita thou shalt 
track thy darksome way, 
Grant it, that thy faithful Lakshman 

shall protect her night and day, 


Grant it, with his bow and quiver 
Lakshman shall the forests roam, 
And his axe shall fell the jungle, and 
his hands shall rear the home! 


Grant it, in the deepest woodlands 
he shall seek the forest fruit, 

Berries dear to holy hermits and the 
sweet and luscious root, 


And when with thy meek-eyed Sita 
thou shalt seek the mountain 
crest, 

Grant it, Lakshman ever duteous 
watch and guard thy nightly rest!”’ 


Words of brother’s deep devotion 
Rama heard with grateful heart, 
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And with Sita and with Lakshman 


for the woods prepared to part: 


“Part we then from loving kinsmen, 
arms and mighty weapons bring, 

Bows of war which Lord Varuna 
rendered to Videha’s king, 


Coats of mail to sword impervious, 
quivers which can never fail, 

And the rapiers bright as sunshine, 
golden-hilted, tempered well, 


Safely rest these goodly weapons in 
our great preceptor’s hall, 
Seek and bring them, faithful brother, 

for methinks we need them all!” 


Rama spake; his valiant brother then 
the wondrous weapons brought, 

Wreathed with fresh and fragrant gar- 
lands and with gold and jewels 
wrought, 


““Welcome, brother,”’ uttered Rama, 
“stronger thus to woods we go, 

Wealth and gold and useless treasure 
to the holy priests bestow, 


To the son of saint Vasishtha, to each 
sage is honour due, 

Then we leave our father’s mansions, 
to our father’s mandate true!” 


III 
MoTHER’s BLEssINGs 
Tears of sorrow and of suffering 
flowed from Queen Kausalya’s 
eye, 
As she saw departing Sita for her 
blessings drawing nigh, 


And she clasped the gentle Sita and 
she kissed her moistened head, 


And her tears like summer tempest 
choked the loving words she said: 


“Part we, dear devoted daughter, to 
thy husband ever true, 

With a woman’s whole affection 
render love to husband’s due! 


False are women loved and cherished, 
gentle in their speech and word, 

When misfortune’s shadows gather, 
who are faithless to their lord, 


Who through years of sunny splen- 
dour smile and pass the live- 
long day, 

When misfortune’s darkness thickens, 
from their husband turn away, 


Who with changeful fortune chang- 
ing oft ignore the plighted word, 
And forget a woman’s duty, woman’s 


faith to wedded lord, 


Who to holy love inconstant from 
their wedded consort part, 
Manly deed nor manly virtue wins 

the changeful woman’s heart! 


But the true and righteous woman, 
loving spouse and _ changeless 
wife, 

Faithful to her lord and consort holds 
him dearer than her life, 


Ever true and righteous Sita, follow 
still my godlike son, 

Like a God to thee is Rama in the 
woods or on the throne!”’ 


*T shall do my duty, mother,” said 
the wife with wifely pride, 
“Like a God to me is Rama, Sita 

shall not leave his side, 
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From the Moon will part his lustre 
ere I part from wedded lord, 

Ere from faithful wife’s devotion 
falter in my deed or word, 


For the stringless lute is silent, idle 
is the wheel-less car, 

And no wife the loveless consort, in- 
auspicious is her star! 


Small the measure of affection which 
the sire and brother prove, 
Measureless to wedded woman is her 
lord and husband’s love, 


True to Law and true to Scriptures, 
true to woman’s plighted word, 

Can I ever be, my mother, faithless, 
loveless to my lord?” 


Tears of joy and mingled sorrow filled 
the Queen Kausalya’s eye, 
As she marked the faithful Sita true 


in heart, in virtue high, 


And she wept the tears of sadness 
when with sweet obeisance due, 

Spake with hands in meekness folded 
Rama ever good and true: 


“Sorrow not, my loving mother, trust 
in virtue’s changeless beam, 
Swift will fly the years of exile like a 
brief and transient dream, 


Girt by faithful friends and forces, 
blest by righteous Gods above, 

Thou shalt see thy son returning to 
thy bosom and thy love! 


Unto all the royal ladies Rama his 
obeisance paid, 

For his failings unremembered, bless- 
ings and forgiveness prayed, 


And his words were soft and gentle, 
and they wept to see him go, 

Like the piercing cry of curlew rose 
the piercing voice of woe, 


And in halls where drum and tabor 
rose in joy and regal pride, 

Voice of grief and lamentation sound- 
ed far and sounded wide! 


Then the true and faithful Lakshman 
parted from each weeping dame, 

And to sorrowing Queen Sumitra 
with his due obeisance came, 


And he bowed to Queen Sumitra and 
his mother kissed his head, 
Stilled her anguish-laden bosom and 
in trembling accents said: 


“Dear devoted duteous Lakshman, 
ever to thy elder true, 

When thy elder wends to forest, 
forest-life to thee is due, 


Thou hast served him true and faith- 
ful in his glory and his fame, 

This is Law for true and righteous,— 
serve him in his woe and shame. 


This is Law for race of Raghu known 
on earth for holy might, 

Bounteous in their sacred duty, 
brave and warlike in the fight! 


Therefore tend him as thy father, as 
thy mother tend his wife, 

And to thee, like fair Ayodhya be 
thy humble forest life, 


Go, my son, the voice of Duty bids 
my gallant Lakshman go, 
Serve thy elder with devotion and 
with valour meet thy foe!” 
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IV 


Citizens’ LamMENT 


Spake Sumantra chariot-driver wait- 
ing by the royal car, 

“Haste thee, mighty-destined Rama, 
for we wander long and far, 


Fourteen years in Dandak’s forest 
shall the righteous Rama stray, 

Such is Dasa-ratha’s mandate, haste 
thee Rama and obey.” 


Queenly Sita bright-appareiled, with 
a strong and trusting heart, 
Mounted on the car of splendour for 
the pathless woods to part, 


And the king for needs providing 
gave her robes and_ precious 
store, 

For the many years of exile in a far 
and unknown shore, 


And a wealth of warlike weapons to 
the exiled princes gave, 

Bow and dart and linkéd armour, 
sword and shield and _ lances 
brave. 


Then the gallant brothers mounted 
on the gold-emblazoned car, 

For unending was the journey and 
the wilderness was far, 


Skilled Sumantra saw them seated, 
urged the swiftly-flying steed, 

Faster than the speed of tempest was 
the noble coursers’ speed. 


And they parted for the forest; like 
a long unending night, 

Gloomy shades of grief and sadness 
deepened on the city’s might, 


Mute and dumb but conscious crea- 
tures felt the woe the city bore, 
Horses neighed and shook their bright 
bells, elephants returned a roar! 


Man and boy and maid and matron 
followed Rama with their eye, 

As the thirsty seek the water when 
the parchéd fields are dry, 


Clinging to the rapid chariot, by its 
side, before, behind, 

Thronging men and wailing women 
wept for Rama good and kind: 


“Draw the reins, benign Sumantra, 
slowly drive the royal car, 

We would once more see our Rama 
banished long and banished far, 


Iron-hearted is Kausalya from her 
Rama thus to part, 

Rends it not her mother’s bosom thus 
to see her son depart? 


True is righteous-hearted Sita cleav- 
ing to her husband still, 

As the ever present sunlight cleaves 
to Meru’s golden hill, 


Faithful and heroic Lakshman! thou 
hast by thy brother stood, 

And in duty still unchanging thou 
hast sought the pathless wood, 


Fixed in purpose, true in valour, 
mighty boon to thee is given, 
And the narrow path thou choosest 

is the righteous path to heaven!”’ 


Thus they spake in tears and anguish 
as they followed him apace, 
And their eyes were fixed on Rama, 
pride of Raghu’s royal race, 
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Meanwhile ancient Dasa-ratha from 
his palace chamber came, 
With each weeping queen and con- 
sort, with each woe-distracted 

dame! 


And around the aged monarch rose 
the piercing voice of pain, 

Like the wail of forest creatures when 
the forest-king is slain, 


And the faint and feeble monarch 
was with age and anguish pale, 
Like the darkened moon at eclipse 
when his light and radiance fail! 


Rama saw his ancient father with a 
faltering footstep go, 

Used to royal pomp and splendour, 
stricken now by age and woe, 


Saw his mother faint and feeble to 
the speeding chariot hie, 

As the mother-cow returneth to her 
young that loiters by, 


Still she hastened to the chariot, 
“Rama! Rama!” was her cry, 

And a throb was in her bosom and 
a tear was in her eye! 

“Speed, Sumantra,” uttered Rama, 
“from this torture let me part, 

Speed, my friend, this sight of sad- 
ness breaks a much-enduring 
heart, 


Heed not Dasa-ratha’s mandate, stop 
not for the royal train, 

Parting slow is lengthened sorrow 
like the sinner’s lengthened pain! 


Sad Sumantra urged the coursers and 
the rapid chariot flew, 


And the royal chiefs and courtiers 
round their fainting monarch 
drew, 


And they spake to Dasa-ratha: “‘ Fol- 
low not thy banished son, 

He whom thou wouldst keep beside 
thee comes not till his task is 
done!”’ 


Dasa-ratha, faint and feeble, listened 
to these words of pain, 

Stood and saw his son departing,— 
saw him not on earth again! 


V 


CRossING THE TAMASA: THE 
CiTizENs’ RETURN 


Evening’s thickening shades descend- 
ed on Tamasa’s distant shore, 

Rama rested by the river, day of 
toilsome journey o’er, 


And Ayodhya’s loving people by the 
limpid river lay, 

Sad and sorrowing they had followed 
Rama’s chariot through the day! 


“Soft-eyed Sita, faithful Lakshman,” 
thus the gentle Rama said, 
“Hail the first night of our exile 

mantling us in welcome shade, 


Weeps the lone and voiceless forest, 
and in darksome lair and nest, 

Feathered bird and forest creature 
seek their midnight’s wonted 
rest, 


Weeps methinks our fair Ayodhya to 
her Rama ever dear, 

And perchance her men and women 
shed for us a silent tear, 
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Loyal men and faithful women, they 
have loved their ancient king, 

And his anguish and our exile will 
their gentle bosoms wring! 


Most I sorrow for my father and my 
mother loved and lost, 

Stricken by untimely anguish, by a 
cruel fortune crost, 


But the good and righteous Bharat 
gently will my parents tend, 
And with fond and filial duty tender 


consolation lend, 


Well I know his stainless bosom and 
his virtues rare and high, 

He will soothe our parents’ sorrow 
and their trickling tear will dry! 


Faithful Lakshman, thou hast nobly 
stood by us when sorrows fell, 

Guard my Sita by thy valour, by thy 
virtues tend her well, 


Wait on her while from this river 
Rama seeks his thirst to slake, 

On this first night of his exile food 
nor fruit shall Rama take, 


Thou Sumantra, tend the _ horses, 
darkness comes with close of day, 

Weary was the endless journey, weary 
is our onward way!” 


Store of grass and welcome fodder to 
the steeds the driver gave, 
Gave them rest and gave them water 

from Tamasa’s limpid wave, 


And performing night’s devotions, 
for the princes made their bed, 
By the softly rippling river ’neath 
the tree’s umbrageous shade. 


On a bed of leaf and verdure Rama 
and his Sita slept, 

Faithful Lakshman with Sumantra 
nightly watch and vigils kept, 


And the stars their silent lustre on 
the weary exiles shed, 

And on wood and rolling river night 
her darksome mantle spread. 


Early woke the righteous Rama and 
to watchful Lakshman spake: 

“Mark the slumb’ring city people, 
still their nightly rest they take, 


They have left their homes and chil- 
dren, followed us with loyal heart, 
They would take us to Ayodhya, 
from their princes loth to part! 


Speed, my brother, for the people 
wake not till the morning’s star, 

Speed by night the silent chariot, we 
may travel fast and far, 


So my true and loving people see us 
not by dawn of day, 

Follow not through wood and jungle 
Rama in his onward way, 


For a monarch meek in_ suffering 
should his burden bravely bear, 

And his true and faithful people may 
not ask his woe to share!”’ 


Lakshman heard the gentle mandate, 
and Sumantra yoked the steed, 
Fresh with rest and grateful fodder, 
matchless intheir wondrous speed, 


Rama with his gentle consort and 
with Lakshman true and brave, 

Crossed beneath the silent starlight 
dark T'amasa’s limpid wave. 
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On the further bank a pathway, fair 
to view and far and wide, 

Stretching onwards to the forests 
spanned the spacious country 
side, 


“Leave the broad and open path- 
way,” so the gentle Rama said, 

“Follow yet a track. diverging, so 
the people be misled. 


Then returning to the pathway we 
shall march ere break of day, 
So our true and faithful people shall 
not know our southward way.” 


Wise Sumantra hastened northward, 
then returning to the road, 

By his master and his consort and 
the valiant Lakshman stood, 


Raghu’s sons and gentle Sita mount- 
ed on the stately car, 

And Sumantra drove the coursers 
travelling fast and_ travelling 
far 


Morning dawned, the waking people 
by Tamasa’s limpid wave, 
Saw not Rama and his consort, saw 

not Lakshman young and brave, 


And the tear suffused their faces and 
their hearts with anguish burned, 

Sorrow-laden and lamenting to their 
cheerless homes returned. 


VI 


CRossING THE GANGES. 
Buarap-vaja’s HERMITAGE 


Morning dawned, and far they wan- 
dered, by their people loved and 
lost, 


Drove through grove and flowering 
woodland, rippling rill and nver 
crost, 


Crossed the sacred Vedasruti on their 
still unending way, 

Crossed the deep and rapid Gumti 
where the herds of cattle stray, 


All the toilsome day they travelled, 
evening fell o’er wood and lea, 

And they came where sea-like Ganga 
rolls in regal majesty, 


Neath a tall Ingudi’s shadow by the 
river’s zephyrs blest, 

Second night of Rama’s exile passed 
in sleep and gentle rest. 


Morning dawned, the royal chariot 
Rama would no further own, 

Sent Sumantra and the coursers back 
to fair Ayodhya’s town, 


Dofing then their royal garments 
Rama and his brother bold 
Coats of bark and matted tresses 
wore like anchorites of old. 


Guha, chief of wild Nishadas, boat 
and needed succour gave, 
And the princes and fair Sita ventured 

on the sacred wave, 


And by royal Rama bidden strong 
Nishadas plied the oar, 

And the strong boat quickly bound- 
ing left fair Ganga’s northern 
shore. 


“Goddess of the mighty Ganga!”’ so 
the pious Sita prayed, 

“Exiled by his father’s mandate, 
Rama seeks the forest shade, 
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Ganga! o’er the three worlds rolling, 
bride and empress of the sea 

And from Brahma’s sphere descend- 
ed! banished Sita bows to thee. 


May my lord return in safety, and a 
thousand fattened kine, 

Gold and gifts and gorgeous gar- 
ments, pure libations shall be 
thine, 


And with flesh and corn I worship 
unseen dwellers on thy shore, 

May my lord return in safety, four- 
teen years of exile o’er!” 


On the southern shore they journeyed 
through the long and weary day, 

Still through grove and flowering 
woodland held their long and 
weary way, 


And they slayed the deer of jungle 
and they spread their rich repast, 

Third night of the princes’ exile 
underneath a tree was past. 


Morning dawned, the soft-eyed Sita 
wandered with the princes brave, 
To the spot where ruddy Ganga 
mingles with dark Jumna’s wave, 


And they crost the shady woodland, 
verdant lawn and grassy mead, 

Till the sun was in its zenith, Rama 
then to Lakshman said: 


“Yonder mark the famed Prayaga, 
spot revered from age to age, 
And the line of smoke ascending 
speaks some rishi’s hermitage, 


There the waves of ruddy Ganga 
with the dark blue Jumna meet, 


And my ear the sea-like voices of the 
mingling waters greet. 


Mark the monarchs of the forest 
severed by the hermit’s might, 

And the logs of wood and fuel for the 
sacrificial rite, 


Mark the tall trees in their blossom 
and the peaceful shady grove, 
There the sages make their dwell- 

ing, thither, Lakshman, let us 


” 
rove. 


Slowly came the exile-wand’rers, when 
the sun withdrew his rays, 
Where the vast and sea-like rivers 

met in sisters’ sweet embrace, 


And the asram’s! peaceful dwellers, 
bird of song and spotted deer, 

Quaked to see the princely strangers 
in their warlike garb appear! 


Rama stepped with valiant Laksh- 
man, gentle Sita followed close, 

Till behind the screening foliage her- 
mits’ peaceful dwellings rose, 


And they came to Bharad-vaja, an- 
chorite and holy saint, 

Girt by true and faithful pupils on 
his sacred duty bent. 


Famed for rites and lofty penance 
was the anchorite of yore, 
Blest with more than mortal vision, 
deep in more than mortal 

lore, 


And he sat beside the altar for the 
agni-hotra? rite, 
lasrama: hermitage. 


2agni-hotra: a sacrifice to the fire performed with 
a daily offering of milk morning and evening. 
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Rama spake in humble accents to the 
man of holy might: 


“We are sons of Dasa-ratha and to 
thee our homage bring, 

With my wife, the saintly Sita, 
daughter of Videha’s king, 


Exiled by my royal father in the wil- 
derness I roam, 

And my wife and faithful brother 
make the pathless woods their 
home, 


We would through these years of 
exile in some holy asram dwell, 
And our food shall be the wild fruit 


and our drink from crystal well, 


We would practise pious penance 
still on sacred rites intent, 
Till our souls be filled with wisdom 

and our years of exile spent!” 


Pleased the ancient Bharad-vaja 
heard the prince’s humble tale, 

And with kind and courteous wel- 
come royal strangers greeted 
well, 


And he brought the milk and arghya 
where the guests observant stood, 
Crystal water from the fountain, 
berries from the darksome wood, 


And a low and leafy cottage for their 
dwelling-place assigned, 

As a host receives a stranger, wel- 
comed them with offerings kind. 


In the asram’s peaceful courtyard 
fearless browsed the jungle deer, 

All unharmed the bird of forest pecked 
the grain collected near, 


And by holy men surrounded ’neath 
the trees’ umbrageous shade, 

In his pure and peaceful accents 
risht Bharad-vaja said: 


“Not unknown or unexpected, prince- 
ly strangers, have ye come, 

I have heard of sinless Rama’s cause- 
less banishment from home, 


Welcome to a hermit’s forest, be this 
spot your place of rest, 

Where the meeting of the rivers 
makes our sacred asram blest, 


Live amidst these peaceful wood- 
lands, still on sacred rites intent 
Till your souls be filled with wisdom 
and your years of exile spent!” 
“Gracious are thy accents, rishi,” 
Rama answered thus the sage, 
“But fair towns and peopled hamlets 
border on this hermitage, 


And to see the banished Sita and to 
see us, much I fear, 

Crowds of rustics oft will trespass 
on thy calm devotions here, 


Far from towns and peopled hamlets, 
grant us, rishi, in thy grace, 

Some wild spot where hid in jungle we 
may pass these years in peace.” 


“Twenty miles from this Prayaga,”’ 
spake the rishi pond’ring well, 

“Ts a lonely hill and jungle where 
some ancient hermits dwell, 


Chitra-kuta, Peak of Beauty, where 
the forest creatures stray, 
And in every bush and thicket herds 
of lightsome monkeys play, 
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Men who view its towering summit 
are on lofty thoughts inclined, 

Earthly pride nor earthly passions 
cloud their pure and_ peaceful 
mind, 


Hoary-headed ancient hermits, hun- 
dred autumns who have done, 
By their faith and lofty penance 
heaven’s eternal bliss have won, 


Holy is the fair seclusion for thy 
purpose suited well, 

Or if still thy heart inclineth, here 
in peace and comfort dwell!’’ 


Spake the rishi Bharad-vaja, and 
with every courteous rite, 

Cheered his guests with varied con- 
verse till the silent hours of night, 


Fourth night of the princes’ exile in 
Prayaga’s hermitage, 

Passed the brothers and fair Sita 
honoured by Prayaga’s Sage. 


VII 


CrossING THE JUMNA— 
VALMIKI’S HERMITAGE 


Morning dawned, and faithful Sita 
with the brothers held her way, 

Where the dark and eddying waters 
of the sacred Jumna stray, 


Pondering by the rapid river long the 
thoughtful brothers stood, 
Then with stalwart arms and axes 

felled the sturdy jungle wood, 


Usira of strongest fibre, slender bam- 
boo smooth and plain, 

Jambu branches intertwining with 
the bent and twisting cane, 


And a mighty raft constructed, and 
with creepers scented sweet, 

Lakshman for the gentle Sita made a 
soft and pleasant seat. 


Then the rustic bark was floated, 
framed with skill of woodman’s 
Chait 

By her loving lord supported Sita 
stepped upon the raft, 


And her raiments and apparel Rama 
by his consort laid, 

And the axes and the deerskins, bow 
and dart and shining blade, 


Then with stalwart arms the broth- 
ers plied the bending bamboo oar, 
And the strong raft gaily bounding 
left for Jumna’s southern shore. 


“Goddess of the glorious Jumna!” 
so the pious Sita prayed, 

“Peaceful be my husband’s exile in 
the forest’s darksome shade, 


May he safely reach Ayodhya, and a 
thousand fattened kine, 

Hundred jars of sweet libation, 
mighty Jumna, shall be thine, 


Grant that from the woods returning 
he may see his home again, 
Grant that honoured by his kins- 

men he may rule his loving men!’ 


On her breast her arms she folded 
while the princes plied the oar, 

And the bright bark bravely bound- 
ing reached the wooded southern 
shore. 


And the wanderers from Ayodhya 
on the river’s margin stood, 
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Where the unknown realm extended 
mantled by unending wood, 


Gallant Lakshman with his weapons 
went before the path to clear, 

Soft-eyed Sita followed gently, Rama 
followed in the rear. 


Oft from tree and darksome jungle, 
Lakshman ever true and brave, 

Plucked the fruit or smiling blossom 
and to gentle Sita gave, 


Oft to Rama turned his consort, 
pleased and curious evermore, 
Asked the name of tree or creeper, 
fruit or flower unseen before. 


Still with brotherly affection Laksh- 
man brought each dewy spray, 

Bud or blossom of wild beauty from 
the woodland bright and gay, 


Still with eager joy and pleasure Sita 
turned her eye once more, 
Where the tuneful swans and saras' 

flocked on Jumna’s sandy shore. 


Two miles thus they walked and 
wandered and the belt of forest 
passed, 

Slew the wild deer of the jungle, 
spread on leaves their rich re- 
past, 


Peacocks flew around them gaily, 
monkeysleaped on branches bent, 
Fifth night of their endless wander- 
ings in the forest thus they spent. 


“Wake, my love, and list the war- 
blings and the voices of the 
wood,”’ 


lsaras: cranes. 


Thus spake Rama when the morn- 
ing on the eastern mountains 
stood, 


Sita woke and gallant Lakshman, 
and they sipped the sacred wave, 
To the hill of Chitra-kuta held their 


way serene and brave. 


“Mark, my love,” so Rama ut- 
tered, “every bush and tree and 
flower, 

Tinged by radiant light of morning 
sparkles in a golden shower, 


Mark the flaming flower of Kinsuk 
and the Vilwa in its pride, 
Luscious fruits in wild profusion 

ample store of food provide, 


Mark the honeycombs suspended 
from each tall and stately tree, 

How from every virgin blossom steals 
her store the faithless bee! 


Oft the lone and startled wild cock 
sounds its clarion full and clear, 

And from flowering fragrant forests 
peacocks send the answering 
cheer, 


Oft the elephant of jungle ranges in 
this darksome wood, 

For yon peak is Chitra-kuta loved 
by saints and hermits good, 


Oft the chanted songs of hermits echo 
through its sacred grove, 

Peaceful on its shady uplands, Sita, 
we shall live and rove!” 


Gently thus the princes wandered 
through the fair and woodland 
scene, 
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Fruits and blossoms lit the branches, 
feathered songsters filled the 
green, 


Anchorites and ancient hermits lived 
in every sylvan grove, 

And a sweet and sacred stillness 
filled the woods with peace and 
love! 


Gently thus the princes wandered to 
the holy hermitage, 

Where in lofty contemplation lived 
the mighty Saint and Sage, 


Heaven inspired thy song, Valmiki! 
Ancient Bard of ancient day, 

Deeds of virtue and of valour live in 
thy undying lay! 


And the Bard received the princes 
with a father’s greetings kind, 

Bade them live in Chitra-kuta with 
a pure and peaceful mind, 


To the true and faithful Lakshman, 
Rama then his purpose said, 
And of leaf and forest timber Laksh- 
man soon a cottage made. 
“So our sacred Sastras sanction,”’ 
thus the righteous Rama spake, 
“Holy offering we should render when 
our dwelling-home we make, 


Slay the black buck, gallant Laksh- 
man, and a sacrifice prepare, 
For the moment is auspicious and 
the day is bright and fair.” 


Lakshman slew a mighty black-buck, 
with the antlered trophy came, 

Placed the carcass consecrated by the 
altar’s blazing flame, 


Radiant round the mighty offering 
tongues of red fire curling shone, 

And the buck was duly roasted and 
the tender meat was done. 


Pure from bath, with sacred mantra 
Rama did the holy nite, 

And invoked the bright Immortals 
for to bless the dwelling site, 


To the kindly Viswa-devas, and to 
Rudra fierce and strong, 


And to Vishnu Lord of Creatures, 
Rama raised the sacred song. 


Righteous rite was duly rendered for 
the forest-dwelling made, 

And with true and deep devotion was 
the sacred mantra prayed, 


And the worship of the Bright Ones 
purified each earthly stain, 
Pure-souled Rama raised the altar 

and the chaitya’s sacred fane. 


Evening spread its holy stillness, 
bush and tree its magic felt, 

As the Gods in Brahma’s mansions, 
exiles in their cottage dwelt, 


In the woods of Chitra-kuta where 
the Malyavati flows, 

Sixth day of their weary wand’rings 
ended in a sweet repose. 


VIII 
TALE OF THE HERmiT’s Son 
Wise Sumantra chariot-driver came 
from Ganga’s sacred wave, 
And unto Ayodhya’s monarch, ban- 
ished Rama’s message gave, 


Dasa-ratha’s heart was shadowed by 
the deepening shade of night, 
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As the darkness of the eclipse glooms 
the sun’s meridian light! 


On the sixth night,—when his Rama 
slept in Chitra-kuta’s bower,— 

Memory of an ancient sorrow flung 
on him its fatal power, 


Of an ancient crime and anguish, 
unforgotten, dark and dread, 

Through the lapse of years and sea- 
sons casting back its death-like 


shade! 


And the gloom of midnight deepened, 
Dasa-ratha sinking fast, 

To Kausalya sad and sorrowing spake 
his memories of the past: 


“Deeds we do in life, Kausalya, be 
they bitter, be they sweet, 
Bring their fruit and _ retribution, 

rich reward or suffering meet. 


Heedless child is he, Kausalya, in 
his fate who doth not scan 
Retribution of his karma', sequence 

of a mighty plan! 


Oft inmadness and in folly we destroy 
the mango grove, 

Plant the gorgeous gay palasa? for 
the red flower that we love, 


Fruitless as the red palasa is the 
karma I have sown, 

And my barren lifetime withers 
through the deed which is my own! 


Listen to my tale, Kausalya, in my 
days of youth renowned, 


1karma: an act which brings its fruit in life or in 
after life. 

*palasa: tree bearing large red blossoms with no 
scent. 


I was called a sabda-bedhi, archer 
prince who shot by sound, 


I could hit the unseen target, by the 
sound my aim could tell,— 
Blindly drinks a child the poi 
son, blindly in my pride I 

fell! 


I was then my father’s Regent, thou 
a maid to me unknown, 

Hunting by the fair Sarayu in my 
car I drove alone, 


Buffalo or jungle tusker might fre- 
quent the river’s brink, 

Nimble deer or watchful tiger steal- 
ing for his nightly drink, 


Stalking with a hunter’s patience, 
loitering in the forests drear, 
Sound of something in the water 
struck my keen and listening 

ear, 


In the dark I stood and listened, some 
wild beast the water drunk, 

*Tis some elephant, I pondered, lift- 
ing water with its trunk. 


I was called a sabda-bedhi, archer 
prince who shot by sound, 

Oh the unseen fancied tusker dealt 
a sure and deadly wound, 


Ah! too deadly was my arrow and 
like hissing cobra fell, 

On my startled ear and bosom smote 
a voice of human wail, 


Dying voice of lamentation rose upon 
the midnight high, 

Till my weapons fell in tremor and a 
darkness dimmed my eye! 
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Hastening with a nameless terror 
soon I reached Sarayu’s shore, 

Saw a boy with hermit’s tresses, and 
his pitcher lay before, 


Weltering in a pool of red blood, lying 
on a gory bed, 

Feebly raised his voice the hermit, 
and in dying accents said: 


‘What offence, O mighty monarch, 
all-unknowing have I done, 
That with quick and kingly justice 
slayest thus a hermit’s son? 


Old and feeble are my parents, sight- 
less by the will of fate, 

Thirsty in their humble cottage for 
their duteous boy they wait, 


And thy shaft that kills me, monarch, 
bids my ancient parents die, 

Helpless, friendless, they will perish, 
in their anguish deep and high! 


Sacred lore and life-long penance 
change not mortal’s earthly state, 
Wherefore else they sit unconscious 
when their son is doomed by fate, 


Or if conscious of my danger, could 
they dying breath recall, 

Can the tall tree save the sapling 
doomed by woodman’s axe to 


fall? 


Hasten to my parents, monarch, 
soothe their sorrow and _ their 
ire, 

For the tears of good and righteous 
wither like the forest fire, 


Short the pathway to the asram, soon 
the cottage thou shalt see, 


Soothe their anger by entreaty, ask 
their grace and pardon free! 


But before thou goest, monarch, 
take, O take thy torturing dart, 

For it rankles in my bosom with a 
cruel burning smart, 


And it eats into my young life as the 
river’s rolling tide 

By the rains of summer swollen eats 
into its yielding side.’ 


Writhing in his pain and anguish thus 
the wounded hermit cried, 

And I drew the fatal arrow, and the 
holy hermit died! 


Darkly fell the thickening shadows, 
stars their feeble radiance lent, 

As I filled the hermit’s pitcher, to his 
sightless parents went, 


Darkly fell the moonless midnight, 
deeper gloom my bosom rent, 

As with faint and falt’ring footsteps 
to the hermits slow I went. 


Like two birds bereft of plumage, 
void of strength, deprived of 
flight, 

Were the stricken ancient hermits, 
friendless, helpless, void of sight, 


Lisping in their feeble accents still 
they whispered of their child, 

Of the stainless boy whose red blood 
Dasa-ratha’s hands defiled! 


And the father heard my footsteps, 
spake in accents soft and kind: 
‘Come, my son, to waiting parents, 
wherefore dost thou stay be- 


hind, 
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Sporting in the rippling water didst 
thou midnight’s hour beguile, 

But thy faint and thirsting mother 
anxious waits for thee the while, 


Hath my heedless word or utter- 
ance caused thy boyish bosom 
smart, 

But a feeble father’s failings may not 
wound thy filial heart, 


Help of helpless, sight of sightless, 
and thy parents’ life and joy, 

Wherefore art thou mute and voice- 
less, speak, my brave and beau- 
teous boy!’ 


Thus the sightless father welcomed 
cruel slayer of his son, 

And an anguish tore my bosom for 
the action I had done, 


Scarce upon the sonless parents could 
I lift my aching eye, 

Scarce in faint and faltering accents 
to the father make reply. 


For a tremor shook my person and 
my spirit sank in dread, 

Straining all my utmost prowess, thus 
in quavering voice I said: 


‘Not thy son, O holy hermit. but a 
Kshatra warrior born, 

Dasa-ratha stands before thee by a 
cruel anguish torn, 


For I came to slay the tusker by 
Sarayu’s wooded brink, 

Buffalo or deer of jungle stealing for 
his midnight drink, 


And I heard a distant gurgle, some 
wild beast the water drunk,— 


So I thought,—some jungle tusker 
lifting water with its trunk, 


And I sent my fatal arrow on the 
unknown, unseen prey, 

Speeding to the spot I witnessed,— 
there a dying hermit lay! 


From his pierced and quivering bosom 
then the cruel dart I drew, 
And he sorrowed for his parents as 
his spirit heavenward flew, 


Thus unconscious, holy father, I have 
slayed thy stainless son, 

Speak my penance, or in mercy par- 
don deed unknowing done!’ 


Slow and sadly by their bidding to 
the fatal spot I led, 

Long and loud bewailed the parents 
by the cold unconscious dead, 


And with hymns and holy water they 
performed the funeral rite, 
Then with tears that burnt and with- 
ered, spake the hermit in his 

might: 


‘Sorrow for a son beloved is a father’s 
direst woe, 

Sorrow for a son beloved, Dasa-ratha, 
thou shalt know! 


See the parents weep and perish, 
grieving for a slaughtered son, 

Thou shalt weep and thou shalt per- 
ish for a loved and righteous 
son! 


Distant is the expiation,—but in ful- 
ness of the time, 

Dasa-ratha’s death in anguish 
cleanses Dasa-ratha’s crime!’ 
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Spake the old and sightless prophet; 
then he made the funeral pyre, 

And the father and the mother per- 
ished in the lighted fire: 


Years have gone and many seasons, 
and in fulness of the time, 
Comes the fruit of pride and folly 

and the harvest of my crime! 


Rama eldest born and dearest, Laksh- 
man true and faithful son, 

Ah! forgive a dying father and a cruel 
action done. 


Queen Kaikeyi, thou hast heedless 
brought on Raghu’s race this stain, 
Banished are the guiltless children 
and thy lord and king is slain! 


Lay thy hands on mine, Kausalya, 
wipe thy unavailing tear, 

Speak a wife’s consoling accents to a 
dying husband’s ear, 


Lay thy hands on mine, Sumitra, 
vision fails my closing eyes, 
And for brave and banished Rama 

wings my spirit to the skies!’ 


Hushed and silent passed the mid- 
night, feebly still the monarch 
sighed, 

Blessed Kausalya and Sumitra, blest 
his banished sons, and died. 


BOOK IV 
RAMA-BHARATA-SAMBADA 
The Meeting of the Princes 
I 
Tue MEETING OF THE BROTHERS 


Sorrowing for his sire departed Bharat 
to Ayodhya came, 


But the exile of his brother stung his 
noble heart to flame, 


Scorning sin-polluted empire, travel- 
ling with each widowed queen, 

Sought through wood and trackless 
jungle Chitra-kuta’s peaceful 
scene. 


Royal guards and Saint Vasishtha 
loitered with the dames behind, 

Onward pressed the eager Bharat, 
Rama’s hermit-home to find, 


Nestled in a jungle thicket, Rama’s 
cottage rose in sight, 

Thatched with leaves and twining 
branches, reared by Lakshman’s 
faithful might. 


Faggots hewn of gnarléd branches, 
blossoms culled from bush and 
tree, 

Coats of bark and russet garments, 
kusa! spread upon the lea, 


Store of horns and branching antlers, 
fire-wood for the dewy night,— 

Spake the dwelling of a hermit suited 
for a hermit’s rite. 


“May the scene,”’ so Bharat uttered, 
“by the righteous rishi told, 

Markalvati’s rippling waters, Chitra- 
kuta’s summit bold, 


Mark the dark and trackless forest 
where the untamed tuskers roam, 

And the deep and hollow caverns 
where the wild beasts make their 
home, 


Mark the spacious wooded uplands, 


1kusa: grass strewn round the altar at sacrifice. 
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wreaths of smoke obscure the 
sky, 

Hermits feed their flaming altars for 
their worship pure and high. 


Done our weary work and wand’ring, 
righteous Rama here we meet, 

Saint and king and honoured elder! 
Bharat bows unto his feet, 


Born a king of many nations, he hath 
forest refuge sought, 

Yielded throne and mighty kingdom 
for a hermit’s humble cot, 


Honour unto righteous Rama, unto 
Sita true and bold, 

Theirs be fair Kosala’s empire, crown 
and sceptre, wealth, and gold!” 


Stately Sal! and feathered palm-tree 
on the cottage lent their shade, 

Strewn upon the sacred altar was the 
grass of kusa spread, 


Gaily on the walls suspended hung 
two bows of ample height, 
And their back with gold was pen- 
cilled, bright as INDRa’s bow of 

might, 


Cased in broad unfailing quivers 
arrows shone like light of day, 

And like flame-tongued fiery serpents 
cast a dread and lurid ray, 


Resting in their golden scabbards 
lay the swords of warriors bold, 
And the targets broad and ample 
bossed with rings of yellow gold, 


Glove and gauntlet decked the cottage 
safe from fear of hostile men, 


1Sal: a tall forest tree, 


As from creatures of the forest is the 
lion’s lordly den! 


Calm in silent contemplation by the 
altar’s sacred fire, 

Holy in his pious purpose though 
begirt by weapons dire, 


Clad in deer-skin pure and peace- 
ful, pouring on the sacred 
flame, 

In his bark and hermit’s tresses like 
an anchorite of fame, 


Lion-shouldered, mighty-arméd, but 
with gentle lotus eye, 

Lord of wide earth ocean-girdled, but 
intent on penance high, 


Godlike as the holy BRAHMA, on a 
skin of dappled deer 
Rama sat with meek-eyed Sita, 


faithful Lakshman _ loitered 
near! 


“Ts this he whom joyous nations 
called to fair Ayodhya’s throne, 
Now the friend of forest-rangers 
wandering in the woods alone, 


Is this he who robed in purple made 
Ayodhya’s mansions bright, 
Now in jungle bark and deer-skin 

clad as holy anchorite, 


Is this he whose wreathéd ringlets 
fresh and holy fragrance shed, 

Now a hermit’s matted tresses cluster 
round his royal head, 


Is this he whose royal yajnas filled 
the earth with righteous fame, 

Now inured to hermit’s labour by the 
altar’s sacred flame, 
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Is this he whose brow and forehead 
royal gem and jewel graced, 
Heir to proud Kosala’s empire, eldest, 

noblest, and the best?” 


Thus lamented pious Bharat for his 
heart was anguish-rent, 

As before the feet of Rama he in lov- 
ing homage bent, 


“Arya!’” in his choking accents this 
was all that Bharat said, 

“Arya!” spake the young Satrughna 
and he bent his holy head! 


Rama to his loving bosom raised his 
brothers from his feet, 

Ah, too deep is love for utterance 
when divided brothers meet, 


Faithful Guha, brave Sumantra,bowed 
to Rama’s righteous feet, 

And a joy and mingled sadness filled 
the hermit’s calm retreat! 


II 


BuaRAT’s ENTREATY AND RAMA’S 
REPLY 


‘Speak, my true my faithful Bharat,” 
so the righteous Rama cried, 
“Wherefore to this jungle dwelling 

hast thou from Ayodhya hied, 


Speak, my fond and loving brother, 
if our father bade thee come, 

Leaving throne and spacious empire 
in this wilderness to roam? 


Heir and Regent of Kosala! Dost 
thou tend our father well, 
And obey the lofty mandate from 

his royal lips that fell, 


1Arya: an honourable person—an Aryan. 


And the ancient Dasa-ratha, glorious 
still in regal might, 

Doth he pass his bright life’s evening 
in each pure and holy rite? 


Doth my mother, Queen Kausalya, 
still for Rama wet her eye, 
And the gentle Queen Sumitra for 

her banished Lakshman sigh, 


Doth the peerless Queen Kaikeyi pass 
her days in duties fair, 

Guard her Bharat’s mighty empire, 
tend him with a mother’s care? 


Is each holy rite and homage to the 
Gods and Fathers done, 

Is the honour due to elders rendered 
by each duteous son, 


Do thy warriors guard thy kingdom 
as of yore with matchless skill, 

And with counsel deep and duteous do 
thy min’sters serve thy will? 


Rich thy fields in corn and produce 
fed by rivers broad and deep, 

Rich thy green unending pastures 
with the kine and fattened sheep, 


Tend the herdsman and his cattle, 
tend the tiller of the soil, 

Watch and help with all thy bounty 
workmen in their peaceful toil, 


For the monarch’s highest duty is to 
serve his people’s weal 

And the ruler’s richest glory is to 
labour and to heal! 


Guard thy forts with sleepless caution 
with the engines of the war, 
With the men who shoot the arrow 

and who drive the flying car, 
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Guard Kosala’s royal treasure, make 
thy gifts of wealth and food, 

Not to lords and proud retainers, 
but to worthy and the good! 


Render justice pure and spotless as 
befits thy royal line, 

And to save the good and guiltless, 
Bharat, be it ever thine, 


For the tears of suffering virtue 
wither like the thunder levin, 
And they slay our men and cattle 
like the wrath of righteous heaven, 


Fruitful be thy lore of Veda, fruitful 
be each pious rite, 

Be thy queen a fruitful mother, be 
thy empire full of might!” 


Weeping, weeping, Bharat answered 
Dasa-ratha’s eldest son, 

“Dasa-ratha walks the bright sky, for 
his earthly task is done! 


For impelled by Queen Kaikeyi to 
the woods he bade thee go, 
And his spotless fame was clouded 
and his bosom sank in woe, 


And my mother, late repenting, 
weeps her deed of deepest shame, 
Weeps her wedded lord departed, 


and a woman’s tarnished fame. 


Thou alone canst wipe this insult by 
a deed of kindness done,— 
Rule o’er Dasa-ratha’s empire, Dasa- 

ratha’s eldest son, 


Weeping queens and loyal subjects 
supplicate thy noble grace,— 

Rule o’er Raghu’s ancient empire, 
son of Raghu’s royal race! 


For our ancient Law ordaineth and 
thy Duty makes it plain, 

Eldest-born succeeds his father as the 
king of earth and main, 


By the fair Earthloved and welcomed, 
Rama be her wedded lord, 

As by planet-jewelled Midnight is 
the radiant Moon adored! 


And thy father’s ancient min’sters 
and thy courtiers faithful still, 

Wait to do thy righteous mandate 
and to serve thy royal will, 


As a pupil, as a brother, as a slave, I 
seek thy grace,— 

Come and rule thy father’s empire, 
king of Raghu’s royal race!” 


Weeping, on the feet of Rama, Bharat 
placed his lowly head, 

Weeping for his sire departed, tears 
of sorrow Rama shed, 


Then he raised his loving brother 
with an elder’s deathless love, 
Sorrow wakes our deepest kindness 
and our holiest feelings prove! 


“But I may not,”? answered Rama, 
“seek Ayodhya’s ancient throne, 

For a righteous father’s mandate du- 
teous son may not disown, 


And I may not, gentle brother, break 
the word of promise given, 

To a king and to a father who is now 
a saint in heaven! 


Not on thee, nor on thy mother, rests 
the censure or the blame, 

Faithful to his father’s wishes Rama 
to the forest came, 
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For the son and duteous consort 
serve the father and the lord, 

Higher than an empire’s glory is a 
father’s spoken word! 


All inviolate is his mandate,—on 
Ayodhya’s jewelled throne, 

Or in pathless woods and jungle 
Rama shall his duty own, 


All inviolate is the blessing by a lov- 
ing mother given, 

For she blessed my life in exile like 
a pitying saint of heaven! 


Thou shalt rule the kingdom, Bharat, 
guard our loving people well, 
Clad in wild bark and in deer-skin I 

shall in the forests dwell, 


So spake saintly Dasa-ratha in Ayod- 
hya’s palace hall, 

And a righteous father’s mandate du- 
teous son may not recall!” 


TD 


KausALya’s LAMENT AND Rama’s 
REPLY 


Slow and sad with Saint Vasishtha, 
with each widowed royal dame, 

Unto Rama’s hermit-cottage ancient 
Queen Kausalya came, 


And she saw him clad in wild 
bark like a hermit stern and 
high, 

And an anguish smote her bosom and 
a tear bedewed her eye. 


Rama bowed unto his mother and 
each elder’s blessings sought, 
Held their feet in salutation with a 

holy reverence fraught, 


And the queens with loving fingers, 
with a mother’s tender care, 
Swept the dust of wood and jun- 
gle from his head and bosom 

fair, 


Lakshman too in loving homage bent 
before each royal dame, 
And they blessed the faithful hero 


spotless in his righteous fame. 


Lastly came the soft-eyed Sita with 
obeisance soft and sweet, 
And with hands in meekness folded 


bent her tresses to their feet, 


Pain and anguish smote their bosoms, 
round their Sita as they prest, 

As a mother clasps a daughter, 
clasped her in their loving 
breast! 


Torn from royal hall and mansion, 
ranger of the darksome wood, 


Reft of home and kith and kindred 
by her forest hut she stood! 


“Hast thou, daughter of Videha,” 
weeping thus Kausalya said, 


- Dwelt in woods and leafy cottage 


and in pathless jungle strayed, 


Hast thou, Rama’s royal consort, 
lived a homeless anchorite, 
Pale with rigid fast and penance, 

worn with toil of righteous rite? 


But thy sweet face, gentle Sita, is 
like faded lotus dry, 
And like lly parched by sunlight, 


lustreless thy beauteous eye, 


Like the gold untimely tarnished is 
thy sorrow-shaded- brow, 
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Like the moon by shadows darkened 
is thy form of beauty now! 


And an anguish scathes my bosom 
like the withering forest fire, 
Thus to see thee, duteous daughter, 
in misfortunes deep and dire, 


Dark is wide Kosala’s empire, dark 
is Raghu’s royal house, 

When in woods my Rama wanders 
and my Rama’s royal spouse!” 


Sweetly, gentle Sita answered, an- 
swered Rama fair and tall, 
That a righteous father’s mandate 
duteous son may not recall! 


IV 
JABALI’s REASONING AND 
Rama’s REPLY 


Jabali alearnéd Brahman and a Soph- 
ist skilled in word, 

Questioned Faith and Law and Duty, 
spake to young Ayodhya’s lord: 


“Wherefore, Rama, idle maxims 
cloud thy heart and warp thy 
mind, 


Maxims which mislead the simple and. 


the thoughtless human kind. 


Love nor friendship doth a mortal 
to his kith or kindred own, 
Entering on this wide earth friend- 
less, and departing all alone, 


Foolishly upon the father and the 
mother dotes the son, 

Kinship is an idle fancy,—save thy- 
self thy kith is none! 


In the wayside inn he halteth who 
in distant lands doth roam, 


Leaves it with the dawning daylight 
for another transient home. 


Thus on earth are kin and kindred, 
home and country, wealth and 
store, 

We but meet them on our journey, 
leave them as we pass before! 


Wherefore for a father’s mandate 
leave thy empire and thy 
throne, 

Pass thy days in trackless jungle sac- 
rificing all thy own, 


Wherefore to Ayodhya’s city, as to 
longing wife’s embrace, 

Speed’st thou not to rule thy empire, 
lord of Raghu’s royal race? 


Dasa-ratha claims no duty, and his 
will is empty word, 

View him as a foreign monarch, of 
thy realm thou art the lord, 


Dasa-ratha is departed, gone where 
all the mortals go, 

For a dead man’s idle mandate where- 
fore lead this life of woe? 


Ah! I weep for erring mortals who on 
erring duty bent 

Sacrifice their dear enjoyment till 
their barren life is spent, 


Who to Gods and to the Fathers 
vainly still their offerings make, 

Waste of food! for God nor Father 
doth our pious homage take! 


And the food by one partaken, can 
it nourish other men, 

Food bestowed upon a Brahman, can 
it serve our Fathers then? 
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Crafty priests have forged these max- 
ims and with selfish objects 
say,— 

Make thy gifts and do thy penance, 
leave thy worldly wealth and 


pray! 


There is no Hereafter, Rama, vain 
the hope and creed of men, 
Seek the pleasures of the present, 

spurn illusions poor and vain, 


Take the course of sense and wisdom, 
cast all idle faith aside, 

Take the kingdom Bharat offers, 
rule Ayodhya in thy pride!” 


“Fair thy purpose,’ answered Rama, 
“false thy reason leads astray, 

Tortuous wisdom brings no profit, 
virtue shuns the crooked way, 


For the deed proclaims the hero from 
the man of spacious lies, 

Marks the true and upright Arya 
from the scheming worldly- 
wise! 


If assuming virtue’s mantle I should 
seek the sinful path, 

Gods who judge our secret motives 
curse me with their deepest 
wrath, 


And thy counsel helps not, rishi, man- 
sions of the sky to win, 

And a king his subjects follow adding 
deeper sin to sin! 


Sweep aside thy crafty reasoning, 
Truth is still our ancient way, 

Truth sustains the earth and na- 
tions and a monarch’s righteous 
sway. 


Mighty Gods and holy sages find in 
Truth their haven shore, 

Scorning death and dark destruction, 
Truth survives for evermore! 


Deadlier than the serpent’s venom 
is the venom of a lie, 

From the false, than from the cobra, 
men with deeper terror fly, 


Dearer than the food to mortals, 
Truth as nourishment is given, 
Truth sustains the wide creation, 
Truth upholds the highest heaven, 


Vain were gifts and sacrifices, rigid 
penances were vain, 

Profitless the holy Vedas but for 
Truth which they sustain, 


Gifts and rites and rigid penance have 
no aim or purpose high, 

Save in Truth which rules the wide 
earth and the regions of the sky. 


I have plighted truth and promise 
and my word may not unsay, 

Fourteen years in pathless forests 
father’s mandate I obey, 


And I seek no spacious reasons my 
relinquished throne to win, 
Gods nor Fathers nor the Vedas 

counsel, tortuous paths of sin! 


Pardon, rishi, still unchanging shall 
remain my promise given 

To my mother Queen Kaikeyi, to my 
father now in heaven, 


Pardon, rishi, still in jungle we shall 
seek the forest fare, , 
Worship Gods who watch our actions, 

and pervade the earth and air. 
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Unto Acni, unto Vayu, shall my 
constant prayers run, 

I shall live ike happy Inpra, hundred 
sacrifices done, 


And the deep and darksome jungle 
shall be Rama’s royal hall, 

For a righteous father’s mandate 
duteous son may not recall!” 


V 
THE SANDALS 


Tears nor sighs nor sad entreaty Ra- 
ma’s changeless purpose shook, 

Till once more with hands conjoinéd 
Bharat to his elder spoke: 


“Rama, true to royal mercy, true 
to duties of thy race, 

Grant this favour to thy mother, to 
thy brother grant this grace, 


Vain were my unaided efforts to pro- 
tect our father’s throne, 

Town and hamlet, lord and tiller, 
turn to thee and thee alone! 


Unto Rama, friends and kinsmen, 
chiefs and warriors, turn in pain, 

And each city chief and elder, and 
each humble village swain, 


Base thy empire strong, unshaken, 
on a loyal nation’s will, 

With thy worth and with thy valour 
serve thy faithful people still!” 


Rama raised the prostrate Bharat 
to his ever-loving breast, 

And in voice of tuneful hansa thus 
his gentle speech addrest: 


“Trust me, Bharat, lofty virtue, 
strength and will to thee belong, 


Thou could’st rule a world-wide 
_ empire in thy faith and purpose 
strong, 


And our father’s ancient min’sters, 
ever faithful, wise and deep, 
They shall help thee with their coun- 
sel and thy ancient frontiers 

keep. 


List! the Moon may lose his lustre, 
Himalaya lose his snow, 

Heaving Ocean pass his confines 
surging from the caves below, 


But the truth-abiding Rama will not 
move from promise given, 

He hath spoke and will not palter, 
help him righteous Gods in 
heaven!” 


Blazing like the Sun in splendour, 
beauteous like the Lord of Night, 

Rama vowed his Vow of Duty, 
changeless in his holy might! 


“Humble token,”’ answered Bharat, 
“still I seek from Rama’s hand, 

Token of his love and kindness, token 
of his high command, 


From thy feet cast forth those san- 
dals, they shall decorate the 
throne; 

They shall nerve my heart to duty 
and shall safely guard thy own. 


They shall to a loyal nation absent 
monarch’s will proclaim, 
Watch the frontiers of the empire 

and the people’s homage claim!” 


Rama gave the loosened sandals as 
his younger humbly prayed, 
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Bharat bowed to them in homage 
and his parting purpose said: 


“Not alone will banished Rama 
barks and matted tresses wear, 

Fourteen years the crownéd Bharat 
will in hermit’s dress appear. 


Henceforth Bharat dwells in palace 
guised as hermit of the wood, 

In the sumptuous hall of feasting 
wild fruit is his only food, 


Fourteen years shall pass in waiting, 
weary toil and penance dire, 
Then, if Rama comes not living, 

Bharat dies upon the pyre!” 


VI 


Tue HERMITAGE OF ATRI 


With the sandals of his elder Bharat 
to Ayodhya went, 

Rama sought for deeper forests on 
his arduous duty bent, 


Wandering with his wife and Laksh- 
man slowly sought the hermit- 
age 

Where resided saintly Atri, Vedic 


Bard and ancient sage. 


Anasuya, wife of Atri, votaress of 
Gods above, 

Welcomed Sita in her cottage, tended 
her with mother’s love, 


Gave her robe and holy garland, 
jewelled ring and chain of gold, 

Heard the tale of love and sadness 
which the soft-eyed Sita told: 


How the monarch of Videha held 
the plough and tilled the earth, 


From the furrow made by plough- 
share infant Sita sprang to birth, 


How the monarch of Videha wel- 
comed kings of worth and pride, 
Rama ’midst the gathered monarchs 
broke the bowand won the bride. 


How by Queen Kaikeyi’s mandate 
Rama lost his father’s throne, 

Sita followed him in exile in the for- 
est dark and lone! 


Softly from the lips of Sita words of 
joy and sorrow fell, 

And the pure-souled pious priestess 
wept to hear the tender tale, 


And she kissed her on the forehead, 
held her on her ancient breast, 

And in mother’s tender accents thus 
her gentle thoughts exprest: 


“Sweet the tale you tell me, Sita, of 
thy wedding and thy love, 

Of the true and tender Rama, right- 
eous as the Gods above, 


And thy wifely deep devotion fills 
my heart with purpose high, 
Stay with us my gentle daughter for 

the night shades gather nigh. 


Hastening from each distant region 
feathered songsters seek their 
nest, 

Twitter in the leafy thickets ere they 
seek their nightly rest, 


Hastening from their pure ablutions 
with their pitchers smooth and 
fair, 

In their dripping barks the hermits 
to their evening rites repair, 
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And in sacred agni-hotra holy ancho- 
rites engage, 

And a wreath of smoke ascending 
marks the altar of each sage. 


Now a deeper shadow mantles bush 
and brake and trees around, 


And a thick and inky darkness falls — 


upon the distant ground, 


Midnight prowlers of the jungle 
steal beneath the sable shade, 

But the tame deer by the altar seeks 
his wonted nightly bed. 


Mark! how by the stars encircled 

sails the radiant Lord of Night, 

With his train of silver glory stream- 
ing o’er the azure height, 


And thy consort waits thee, Sita, but 
before thou leavest, fair, 

Let me deck thy brow and bosom 
with these jewels rich and rare, 


Old these eyes and grey these tresses, 
but a thrill of joy is mine, 
Thus to see thy youth and beauty in 

this gorgeous garment shine!” 


Pleased at heart the ancient priestess 
clad her in apparel meet, 

And the young wife glad and grateful 
bowed to Anasuya’s feet, 


Robed and jewelled, bright and beau- 
teous, sweet-eyed Sita softly 
came 

Where with anxious heart await- 
ed Rama prince of righteous 
fame. 


With a wifely love and longing Sita 
met her hero bold, 


Anasuya’s love and kindness in her 
grateful accents told, 


Rama and his brother listened of 
the grace by Sita gained, 

Favours of the ancient priestess, 
pious blessings she had rained. 


In the rishi’s peaceful asram Rama 
passed the sacred night. 

In the hushed and silent forest sil- 
vered by the moon’s pale light, 


Daylight dawned; to deeper forests 
Rama went serene and proud 

As the sun in mid-day splendour 
sinks within a bank of cloud! 


BOOK VI 
SITA-HARANA 
Sita Lost 


I 


SURPA-NAKHA IN LOVE 


As the Moon with starry Chitra 
dwells in azure skies above, 

In his lonesome leafy cottage Rama 
dwelt in Sita’s love, 


And with Lakshman strong and val- 
iant, quick to labour and obey, 

Tales of bygone times recounting 
Rama passed the livelong day. 


And it so befell, a maiden, dweller of 
the darksome wood, 

Led by wand’ring thought or fancy 
once before the cottage stood, 


Surpa-nakha, Raksha maiden, sister 
of the Raksha lord, 

Came and looked with eager longing 
till her soul was passion-stirred ! 
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Looked on Rama lion-chested, migh- 
ty-arméd, lotus-eyed, 

Stately as the jungle tusker, with his 
crown of tresses tied, 


Looked on Rama lofty-fronted, with 
a royal visage graced, 

Like Kanparpa young and lustrous, 
lotus-hued and _ lotus-faced! 


What though she a Raksha maiden, 
poor in beauty, plain in face, 

Fell her glances passion-laden on the 
prince of peerless grace, 


What though wild her eyes and tres- 
ses, and her accents counselled 
fear, 

Soft-eyed Rama fired her bosom, and 
his sweet voice thrilled her ear, 


What though bent on deeds unholy, 
holy Rama won her heart, 
And, for love makes bold a female, 

thus did she her thoughts impart: 


“Who be thou in hermit’s vestments, 
in thy native beauty bright, 
Friended by a youthful woman, 

arméd with thy bow of might, 


Who be thou in these lone regions 
where the Rakshas hold their 
sway, 

Wherefore in a lonely cottage in this 
darksome jungle stay?” 


With his wonted truth and candour 
Rama spake sedate and bold, 

And the story of his exile to the Rak- 
sha maiden told: 


“Dasa-ratha of Ayodhya ruled with 
InpRa’s godlike fame, 


And his eldest, first born Rama, by 
his mandate here I came, 


Younger Lakshman strong and val- 
iant doth with me these forests 
roam 

And my wife, Videha’s daughter, Sita 
makes with me her home. 


Duteous to my father’s bidding, du- 
teous to my mother’s will, 
Striving in the cause of virtue in the 

woods we wander still, 


Tell me, female of the forest, who 
thou be and whence thy birth, 

Much I fear thou art a Raksha wear- 
ing various forms on earth!” 


“Listen,” so spake Surpa-nakha, 
“af my purpose thou wouldst 
know, 

I am Raksha, Surpa-nakha, wearing 
various shapes below, 


Know my brothers, royal Ravan, 
Lanka’s lord from days of old, 

Kumbha-karna dread and dauntless, 
and Bibhishan true and bold, 


Khara and the doughty Dushan with 
me in these forests stray, 

But by Rama’s love emboldened I 
have left them on the way! 


Broad and boundless is my empire 
and I wander in my pride, 
Thee I choose as lord and husband,— 


cast thy human wife aside. 


Pale is Sita and mis-shapen, scarce 
a warrior’s worthy wife, 

To a nobler, lordlier female conse- 
crate thy gallant life! 
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Human flesh is food of Rakshas! 
weakling Sita I will slay, 
Slay that boy thy stripling brother,— 
thee as husband I obey, 


On the peaks of lofty mountains, in 
the forests dark and lone, 
We shall range the boundless wood- 
lands and the joys of dalliance 

prove!” 


II 


SURPA-NAKHA PUNISHED 


Rama heard her impious purpose 
and a gentle smile repressed, 

To the foul and forward female thus 
his mocking words addressed: 


“List, O passion-smitten maiden! 
Sita is my honoured wife, 

With a rival loved and_ cher- 
ished cruel were thy wedded 
life! 


But no consort follows Lakshman, 
peerless is his comely face, 
Dauntless is his warlike valour, 

matchless is his courtly grace, 


And he leads no wife or consort to 
this darksome woodland grove, 

With no rival to thy passion seek his 
ample-hearted love!” 


Surpa-nakha passion-laden then on 
Lakshman turned her eye, 
But in merry mocking accents smil- 
ing Lakshman made reply: 


“Ruddy in thy youthful beauty like 
the lotus in her pride, 

I am slave of royal Rama, would’st 
thou be a vassal’s bride? 


Rather be his younger consort, 
banish Sita from his arms, 
Spurning Sita’s faded beauty let 

him seek thy fresher .charms, 


Spurning Sita’s faded graces let him 
brighter pleasures prove, 

Wearied with a woman’s dalliance 
let him court a Raksha’s love!” 


Wrath of unrequited passion raged 
like madness in her breast, 
Torn by anger strong as tempest thus 

her answer she addrest: 


“Are these mocking accents uttered, 
Rama, to insult my flame, 
Feasting on her faded beauty dost 

thou still revere thy dame? 


But beware a Raksha’s fury and an 
injured female’s wrath, 

Surpa-nakha slays thy consort, bears 
no rival in her path!” 


Fawn-eyed Sita fell in terror as the 
Raksha rose to slay, 

So beneath the flaming meteor sinks 
Rohini’s softer ray, 


And like Demon of Destruction 
furious Surpa-nakha came, 
Rama rose to stop the slaughter and 

protect his helpless dame. 


“Brother, we have acted wrongly, 
for with those of savage breed, 

Word in jest is courting danger,— 
this the penance of our deed, 


Death perchance or death-like stupor 
hovers o’er my loved dame, 

Let me wake to life my Sita, chase 
this female void of shame!” 
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Lakshman’s anger leaped like light- 
ning as the female hovered near. 

With his sword the wrathful warrior 
cleft her nose and either ear, 


Surpa-nakha in her anguish raised 
her accents shrill and high, 
And the rocks and wooded valleys 

answered back the dismal cry. 


Khara and the doughty Dushan 
heard the far-resounding wail, 

Saw her red disfigured visage, heard 
her sad and woeful tale! 


eG 


Rama’s DEPARTURE 


Vainly fought the vengeful Khara, 
doughty Dushan vainly bled, 

Rama and the valiant Lakshman 
strewed the forest with the 
dead. 


Till the humbled Surpa-nakha to her 
royal brother hied, 

Spake her sorrows unto Ravan and 
Maricha true and tried. 


Shape of deer unmatched in beauty 
now the deep Maricha wore, 

Golden tints upon his haunches, sap- 
phire on his antlers bore, 


Till the woodland-wand’nng Sita 
marked the creature in his pride 

Golden was his neck of beauty, silver 
white his flank and side! 


“Come, my lord and gallant Laksh- 
man,” thus the raptur’d Sita 
spake : 

“Mark the deer of wondrous radiance 
browsing by the forest brake! 


“Much my heart misgives me, sis- 
ter,’ Lakshman hesitated still, 

“°Tis some deep deceitful Raksha 
wearing every shape at will, 


Monarchs wand’ring in this forest, 
hunting in this lonely glen, 

Oft waylaid by artful Rakshas are 
by deep devices slain, 


Bright as day-god or Gandharva, 
woodland scenes they love to 
stray, 

Till they fall upon the heedless, quick 
to slaughter and to slay, 


Trust me, not in jewelled lustre for- 
est creatures haunt the green, 

*Tis some maya and illusion, trust not 
what thy eyes have seen!” 


Vainly spake the watchful Lakshman 
in the arts of Rakshas skilled, 
For with forceful fascination Sita’s 
inmost heart was thrilled, 
“Husband, good and ever gracious,” 
sweetly thus implored the wife, 
“T would tend this thing of beauty,— 
sharer of my forest life! 


I have witnessed in this jungle grace- 
ful creatures passing fair, 

Chowri! and the gentle roebuck, an- 
telope of beauty rare, 


I have seen the lithesome monkey 
sporting in the branches’ shade, 
Grizzly bear that feeds on Mahua, 
and the deer that crops the blade, 


I have marked the stately wild bull 
dash into the deepest wood, 


1 Chowri: the yak, the tail of which is used for a fan. 
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And the Kinnar' strange and won- 
drous as in sylvan wilds he stood, 


But these eyes have never rested on 
a form so wondrous fair, 

On a shape so full of beauty, decked 
with tints so rich and rare! 


Bright his bosom gem-bespangled, 
soft the lustre of his eye, 

Lighting up the gloomy jungle as 
the Moon lights up the sky, 


And his gentle voice and glances and 
his graceful steps and light, 

Fill my heart with eager longing and 
my soul with soft delight! 


If alive that beauteous object thou 
canst capture in thy way, 

As thy Sita’s sweet companion in 
these woodlands he will stay, 


And when done our days of exile, to 
Ayodhya will repair, 

Dwell in Sita’s palace chamber 
nursed by Sita’s tender care, 


And our royal brother Bharat oft 
will praise his strength and speed, 

And the queens and royal mothers 
pause the gentle thing to feed! 


If alive this wary creature be it, 
husband, hard to take, 

Slay him and his skin of lustre cher- 
ish for thy Sita’s sake, 


I will as a golden carpet spread the 
skin upon the grass, 

Sweet memento of this forest when 
our forest days will pass! 


1Kinnar: a fabulous being with the body of a 
man and the face of a horse, the counterpart of the 
Greek Centaur. 


Pardon if an eager longing which 
befits a woman ill, 

And an unknown fascination doth 
my inmost bosom fill, 


As I mark his skin bespangled and 
his antlers’ sapphire ray, 

And his coat of starry radiance glow- 
ing in the light of day!” 


Rama bade the faithful Lakshman 
with the gentle Sita stay, 

Long through woods and gloomy 
gorges vainly held his cautious 
way, 


Vainly set the snare in silence by 
the lake and in the dale, 

’*Scaping every trap, Maricha, pierced 
by Rama’s arrows fell, 


Imitating Rama’s accents uttered 
forth his dying cry: 
“Speed, my faithful brother Laksh- 


man, helpless in the woods I die!” 


IV 


LAKSHMAN’S DEPARTURE 


“Heardst that distant cry of danger?” 
questioned Sita in distress, 
“Woe, to me! who in my frenzy sent 

my lord to wilderness, 


Speed, brave Lakshman, help my 
Rama, doleful was his distant 
cry, 

And my fainting bosom falters and 
a dimness clouds my eye! 


To the dread and darksome forest 
with thy keénest arrows speed, 

Help thy elder and thy monarch, 
sore his danger and his need, 
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For perchance the cruel Rakshas 
gather round his _ lonesome 
path, 

As the mighty bull is slaughtered 
by the lions in their wrath!” 


Spake the hero: “Fear not, Sita! 
Dwellers of the azure height, 

Rakshas nor the jungle-rangers match 
the peerless Rama’s might, 


Rama knows no dread or danger, and 
his mandate still I own, 

And I may not leave thee, Lady, in 
this cottage all alone! 


Cast aside thy causeless terror; in 
the sky or earth below, 

In the nether regions, Rama knows 
no peer or equal foe, 


He shall slay the deer of jungle, he 
shall voice no dastard cry, 
*Tis some trick of wily Rakshas in 
this forest dark and high! 


Sita, thou hast heard my elder bid 
me in this cottage stay, 

Lakshman may not leave thee, Lady, 
for his duty—to obey, 


Ruthless Rakshas roam the forest 
to revenge their leader slain, 

Various are their arts and accents; 
chase thy thought of causeless 
pain!” 


Sparkled Sita’s eye in anger, frenzy 
marked her speech and word, 

For a woman’s sense is clouded by 
the danger of her lord: 


““Markest thou my Rama’s danger 
with a cold and callous heart, 


Courtest thou the death of elder in 
thy deep deceitful art, 


In thy semblance of compassion doest 
thou hide a cruel craft, 

As in friendly guise the foeman hides 
his death-compelling shaft, 


Following like a faithful younger in 
this dread and lonesome land, 

Seekest thou the death of elder to 
enforce his widow’s hand? 


False thy hope as foul thy purpose! 
Sita is a faithful wife, 

Sita follows saintly Rama, true in 
death as true in life!” 


Quivered Lakshman’s frame in an- 
guish and the tear stood in his 
eye, 

Fixed in faith and pure in purpose, 
calm and bold he made reply: 


“Unto me a Queen and Goddess,— 
as a mother to a son,— 

Answer to thy heedless censure pa- 
tient Lakshman speaketh none, 


Daughter of Videha’s monarch,— 
pardon if I do thee wrong,— 

Fickle is the faith of woman, poison- 
dealing is her tongue! 


And thy censure, trust me, Lady, 
scathes me like a burning dart, 

Free from guile is Lakshman’s pur- 
pose, free from sin is Lakshman’s 
heart, 


Witness ye my truth of purpose, un- 
seen dwellers of the wood, 
Witness, I for Sita’s safety by my 

elder’s mandate stood, 
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Duteous to my queen and elder, I 
have toiled and worked in vain, 

Dark suspicion and dishonour cast 
on me a needless stain! 


Lady! I obey thy mandate, to my 
elder now I go, 

Guardian Spirits of the forest watch 
thee from each secret foe, 


Omens dark and signs of danger meet 
my pained and aching sight, 

May I see thee by thy Rama, guarded 
by his conquering might!” 


V 


RaAvAN’s CoMING 


Ravan watched the happy moment 
burning with a vengeful spite, 

Came to sad and sorrowing Sita in 
the guise of anchorite, 


Tufted hair and russet garment, san- 
dals on his feet he wore, 

And depending from his shoulders 
on a staff his vessel bore. 


And he came to lonely Sita, for each 
warlike chief was gone, 

As the darkness comes to evening 
lightless from the parted Sun, 


And he cast his eyes on Sita, as a 
graha‘' casts its shade 

On the beauteous star Rohini when 
the bright Moon’s glories fade. 


Quaking Nature knew the moment; 
silent stood the forest trees, 
Conscious of a deed of darkness fell 
the fragrant forest breeze, 


lgraha: the being of darkness who. is supposed to 
seize the sun and the moon at eclipse. 


Godavari’s troubled waters trembled 
*neath his lurid glance, 

And his red eye’s fiery lustre sparkled 
in the wavelets’ dance! 


Mute and still were forest creatures 
when in guise of anchorite, 
Unto Sita’s lonely cottage pressed 
the Raksha in his might, 


Mute and voiceless was the jungle 
as he cast on her his eye, 

As across the star of Chitra, planet 
Sani walks the sky! 


Ravan stood in hermit’s vestments,— 
vengeful purpose unrevealed,— 

As a deep and darksome cavern is 
by grass and leaf concealed, 


Ravan stood sedate and silent, and 
he gazed on Rama’s queen, 
Ivory brow and lip of coral, sparkling 

teeth of pearly sheen! 


Lighting up the lonely cottage Sita 
sat in radiance high, 

As the Moon with streaks of silver 
fills the lonely midnight sky, 


Lighting up the gloomy woodlands 
with her eyes serenely fair, 
With her bark-clad shape of beauty 
mantled by her raven hair! 


Ravan fired by impure passion fixed 
on her his lustful eye,, 

And the light that lit his glances 
gave his holy texts the lie, 


Ravan in his flattering accents, with 
a soft and soothing art, 

Praised the woman’s peerless beauty 
to subdue the woman’s heart, 
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“Beaming in thy golden beauty. 
robed in sylvan russet dress, 

Wearing wreath of fragrant lotus 
like a nymph of wilderness, 


Art thou Srz! or radiant Gauri2, maid 
of Fortune or of Fame, 

Nymph of Love or sweet Fruition, 
what may be thy sacred name? 


On thy lips of ruddy coral teeth of 
tender jasmine shine, 

In thy eyes of limpid lustre dwells a 
light of love divine, 


Tall and slender, softly rounded, are 
thy limbs of beauty rare, 

Like the swelling fruit of tala’ heaves 
thy bosom sweetly fair! 


Smiling lips that tempt and ravish, 
lustre that thy dark eyes beam, 
Crush my heart, as rolling waters 
crush the margin of the stream, 


And thy wealth of waving tresses 
mantles o’er thy budding charms, 

And thy waist of slender beauty 
courts a lover’s circling arms! 


Goddess or Gandharva maiden wears 
no brighter form or face, 

Woman seen by eyes of mortals owns 
not such transcendent grace, 


Wherefore then, in lonesome forest, 
nymph or maiden, make thy stay, 
Where the jungle creatures wander 
and the Rakshas hold theirsway? 


Royal halls and stately mansions 
were for thee a meeter home, 


1Sri: wife of Vishnu, the goddess of beauty and 
wealth. 

2Gauri: wife of Siva. 

3tala: species of palm-tree. 


And thy steps should grace a palace, 
not in pathless forest roam, 


Blossoms rich, not thorn of jungle, 
decorate a lady’s bower, 

Silken robes, not sylvan garments, 
heighten Beauty’s potent power. 


Lady of the sylyan forest! other des- 
tiny is thine,— 

As a bride beloved and courted in 
thy bridal garments shine, 


Choose a loved and lordly suitor whe 
shall wait on thee in pride, 
Choose a hero worth thy beauty, 

be a monarch’s queenly bride! 


Speak thy lineage, heaven-descended! 
who may be thy parents high, 

Rudras or the radiant Maruts, Vasus 
leaders of the sky, 


All unworthy is this forest for a 
nymph or heavenly maid, 
Beasts of prey infest the jungle, 

Rakshas haunt its gloomy shade, 


Lions dwell in lonely caverns, tuskers 
ford the silent lake, 

Monkeys sport on pendant branches, 
tigers steal beneath the brake, 


Wherefore then this dismal forest 
doth thy fairy face adorn, 
Who art thou and whence descended, 
nymph or maid or goddess- 

born?” 


VI 


Ravan’s WooInc 


“Listen, Brahman!” answered Sita, 
—unsuspecting in her mind 
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That she saw a base betrayer in a 
hermit seeming kind,— 


“T am born of royal Janak, ruler of 
Videha’s land, 

Rama prince of proud Kosala by his 
valour won my hand. 


Years we passed in peaceful pleasure 
in Ayodhya’s happy clime, 
Rich in every rare enjoyment glad- 

some passed our happy time, 


Till the monarch Dasa-ratha,—for 
his days were almost done,— 

Wished to crown the royal Rama as 
his Heir and Regent son. 


But the scheming Queen Kaikeyi 
claimed a long-forgotten boon, 
That my consort should be exiled 
and her son should fill the 


throne, 


She would take no rest or slumber, 
nourishment of drink or food, 

Till her Bharat ruled the empire, 
Rama banished to the wood! 


Five and twenty righteous summers 
graced my good and gracious 
lord, 

True to faith and true to duty, true 
in purpose, deed and word, 


Loved of all his loyal people, rich in 
valour and in fame, 

For the rite of consecration Rama to 
his father came. 


Spake Kaikeyi to my husband:— 
‘List thy father’s promise fair, 

Bharat shall be ruling monarch, do 
thou to the woods repair,’— 


Ever gentle, ever duteous, Rama 
listened to obey, 

And through woods and pathless jun- 
gles we have held our lonely way! 


This, O pious-hearted hermit, is his 
story of distress, 

And his young and faithful brother 
follows him in wilderness, 


Lion in his warlike valour, hermit in 
his saintly vow, 

Lakshman with his honoured elder 
wanders through the forest now. 


Rest thee here, O holy Brahman, 
rich in piety and fame, 

Till the forest-ranging brothers greet 
thee with the forest game, 


Speak, if so it please thee, father, 
what great rishi claims thy birth, 

Wherefore in this pathless jungle 
wand’rest friendless on this 
earth.” 

“Brahman nor a righteous rishi,” 
royal Ravan made reply, 

“Leader of the wrathful Rakshas, 
Lanka’s lord and king am I, 


He whose valour quells the wide- 
world, Gods above and men 
below, 

He whose proud and peerless prowess 
Rakshas and Asuras know! 


But thy beauty’s golden lustre, Sita, 
wins my royal heart, 

Be a sharer of my empire, of my 
glory take a part, 


Many queens of queenly beauty on 
the royal Ravan wait, 
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Thou shalt be their reigning empress, 
thou shalt own my regal state. 


Lanka girt by boundless ocean is of 
royal towns the best, 

Seated in her pride and glory on a 
mountain’s towering crest, 


And in mountain paths and wood- 
lands thou shalt with thy Ravan 
stray, 

Not in Godavari’s gorges through 
the dark and dreary day, 


And five thousand gay-dressed dam- 
sels shall upon my Sita wait, 
Queen of Ravan’s true affection, 
proud partaker of his state!” 


Sparkled Sita’s eyes in anger and a 
tremor shook her frame, 

As in proud and scornful accents 
answered thus the royal dame: 


“Knowest thou Rama great and 
godlike, peerless hero inthe strife, 

Deep, uncompassed, like the ocean? 
—I am Rama’s wedded wife! 


Knowest thou Rama proud and prince- 
ly, sinless in his saintly life, 

Stately as the tall Nyagrodha‘?—I am 
Rama’s wedded wife! 


Mighty-arméd, mighty-chested, mighty 
with his bow and sword, 

Lion midst the sons of mortals,— 
Rama is my wedded lord! 


Stainless as the Moon in glory, stain- 
less in his deed and word, 

Rich in valour and in virtue,—Rama 
is my wedded lord! 


INyagrodha: Indian fig-tree. 


Sure thy fitful life is shadowed by a 
dark and dreadful fate, 

Since in frenzy of thy passion court- 
est thou a warrior’s mate, 


Tear the tooth of hungry lion while 
upon the calf he feeds, 

Touch the fang of deadly cobra while 
his dying victim bleeds, 


Aye uproot the solid mountain from 
its base of rocky land, 

Ere thou win the wife of Rama stout 
of heart and strong of hand! 


Pierce thy eye with point of needle 
till it racks thy tortured head, 
Press thy red tongue cleft and bleed- 
ing on the razor’s shining blade, 


Hurl thyself upon the ocean from a 
towering peak and high, 

Snatch the orbs of day and midnight 
from their spheres in azure sky, 


Tongues of flaming conflagration in 
thy flowing dress enfold, 

Ere thou take the wife of Rama to 
thy distant dungeon hold, 


Ere thou seek to insult Rama unre- 
lenting in his wrath, 

O’er a bed of pikes of iron tread a 
softer, easier path!” 


VII 
Ravan’s TRIUMPH 
Vain her threat and soft entreaty, 
Ravan held her in his wrath, 
As the planet Budha captures fair 
Rohini in his path, 


By his left hand tremor-shaken, 
Ravan held her streaming hair, 
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By his right the ruthless Raksha lift- 
ed up the fainting fair! 


Unseen dwellers of the woodlands 
watched the dismal deed of 
shame, 


Marked the mighty-arméd Raksha 
lift the poor and helpless dame, 


Seat her on his car celestial yoked 
with asses winged with speed, 
Golden in its shape and radiance, 
fleet as Indra’s heavenly steed! 


Angry threat and sweet entreaty 
Ravan to her ears addressed, 

As the struggling, fainting woman 
still he held upon his breast, 


Vain his threat and vain entreaty, 
“Rama! Rama!”’ still she cried, 

To the dark and distant forest where 
her noble lord had hied. 


Then arose the car celestial o’er the 
hill and wooded vale, 

Like a snake in eagle’s talons Sita 
writhed with piteous wail, 


Dim and dizzy, faint and faltering, 
still she sent her piercing cry, 

Echoing through the boundless wood- 
lands, pealing to the upper 
sky: 


“Save me, mighty-arméd Lakshman, 
stainless in thy heart and deed, 

Save a faithful wife and woman from 
a Raksha’s lust and greed, 


True and faithful was thy warning,— 
false and foul the charge I made, 

Pardon, friend, an erring sister, par- 
don words a woman said! 


Help me, ever righteous Rama, duty 
bade thee yield thy throne, 
Duty bids thee smite the sinful, save 

the wife who is thy own, 


Thou art king and stern chastiser of 
each deed of sin and shame, 
Hurl thy vengeance on the Raksha 

who insults thy faithful dame! 


Deed of sin, unrighteous Ravan, brings 
in time its dreadful meed, 

As the young corn grows and ripens 
from the small and living seed, 


For this deed of insult, Ravan, in thy 
heedless folly done, i 

Death of all thy race and kindred thou 
shalt reap from Raghu’s son! 


Darksome woods of Panchavati, Jan- 
asthana’s smiling vale, 

Flowering trees and winding creepers, 
murmur to my lord this tale, 


Sweet companions of my exile, friends 
who cheered my woodland stay, 

Speak to Rama, that his Sita ruth- 
less Ravan bears away! 


Towering peaks and lofty mountains, 
wooded hills sublime and high, 

Far-extending gloomy ranges heaving 
to the azure sky, 


In your voice of pealing thunder to 
my lord and consort say, 

Speak to Rama, that his Sita ruthless 
Ravan bears away! 


Unseen dwellers of the woodlands, 
spirits of the rock and fell, 
Sita renders you obeisance as she 

speaks her sad farewell, 
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Whisper to my righteous Rama when 
he seeks his homeward way, 
Speak to Rama, that his Sita ruth- 

less Ravan bears away! 


Ah, my Rama, true and tender! thou 
hast loved me as thy life, 

From the foul and impious Raksha 
thou shalt still redeem thy wife, 


Ah, my Rama, mighty-arméd! venge- 
ance soon shall speed thy way, 

When thou hearest, helpless Sita is 
by Ravan torn away! 


And thou royal bird, Jatayu, witness 
Ravan’s deed of shame, 

Witness how he courts destruction, 
stealing Rama’s faithful dame, 


Rama and the gallant Lakshman 
soon shall find their destined 
prey, 

When they know that trusting Sita 
is by Ravan torn away!” 


Vainly wept the anguished Sita; vain 
Jatayu in his wrath, 

Fought with beak and bloody talons 
to impede the Raksha’s path, 


Pierced and bleeding fell the vulture; 
Ravan fled with Rama’s bride, 

Where amidst the boundless ocean 
Lanka rose in towering pride! 


BOOK VIII 
SITA-SANDESA 


Sita Discovered 


SITA IN THE ASOKA GARDEN 


Crossed the ocean’s boundless waters, 
Hanuman in duty brave, 


Lighted on the emerald island girdled 
by the sapphire wave, 


And in tireless quest of Sita searched 
the margin of the sea, 
In a dark Asoka garden hid himself 


within a tree. 


Creepers threw their clasping ten- 
drils round the trees of ample 
height, 

Stately palm and feathered cocoa, 
fruit and blossom pleased the 
sight, 


Herds of tame and gentle creatures 
in the grassy meadow strayed, 

Kokils! sang in leafy thicket, birds 
of plumage lit the shade, 


Limpid lakes of scented lotus with 
their fragrance filled the air, 
Homes and huts of rustic beauty 
peeped through bushes green 

and fair, 


Blossoms rich in tint and fragrance 
in the checkered shadow gleamed, 
Clustering fruits of golden beauty 
in the yellow sunlight beamed! 


Brightly shone the red Asoka with 
the morning’s golden ray, 
Karnikara and Kinsuka dazzling as 

the light of day, 


Brightly grew the flower of Champak 
in the vale and on the reef, 
Punnaga and Saptaparna with its 

seven-fold scented leaf, 


Rich in blossoms many tinted, grate- 
ful to the ravished eye, 


1Kokil: a bird similar to the cuckoo. 
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Gay and green and glorious Lanka 
was like garden of the sky, 


Rich in fruit and laden creeper and 
in beauteous bush and tree, 

Flower-bespangled golden Lanka was 
like gem-bespangled sea! 


Rose a palace in the woodlands girt 
by pillars strong and high, 
Snowy-white like fair Kailasa cleav- 
ing through the azure sky, 


And its steps were ocean coral and 
its pavement yellow gold, 

White and gay and heaven-aspiring 
rose the structure high and 


bold! 


By the rich and royal mansion Hanu- 
man his eyes did rest, 

On a woman sad and sorrowing in her 
sylvan garments drest, 


Like the moon obscured and clouded, 
dim with shadows deep and dark, 

Like the smoke-enshrouded red fire, 
dying with a feeble spark, 


Like the tempest-pelted lotus by the 
wind and torrent shaken, 

Like the beauteous star Rohini by a 
graha overtaken! 


Fasts and vigils paled her beauty, 
tears bedimmed her tender grace, 

Anguish dwelt within her bosom, sor- 
row darkened on her face, 


And she lived by Rakshas guarded, 
as a faint and timid deer, 

Severed from her herd and kindred 
when the prowling wolves are 
near, 


And her raven locks ungathered hung 
behind in single braid, 

And her gentle eye was lightless, and 
her brow was hid in shade! 


“This is she! the peerless princess, 
Rama’s consort loved and lost, 

This is she! the saintly Sita, by a 
cruel fortune crost,”’ 


Hanumanthusthought and pondered: 
“On her graceful form I spy 
Gems and gold by sorrowing Rama 

oft depicted with a sigh, 


On her ears the golden pendants and 
the tiger’s sharpened tooth, 

On her arms the jewelled bracelets, 
tokens of unchanging truth, 


On her pallid brow and bosom still 
the radiant jewels shine, 

Rama with a sweet affection did in 
early days entwine! 


Hermit’s garments clothe her person, 
braided is her raven hair, 

Matted bark of trees of forest drape 
her neck and bosom fair, 


And a dower of dazzling beauty still 
bedecks her peerless face, 
Though the shadowing tinge of sor- 

row darkens all her earlier grace! 


This is she! the soft-eyed Sita, wept 
with unavailing tear, 

This is she! the faithful consort, unto 
Rama ever dear, 


Unforgetting and unchanging, truth- 
ful still in deed and word, 
Sita in her silent suffering sorrows 

for her absent lord, 
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Still for Rama lost but cherished, 
Sita heaves the choking sigh, 

Sita lives for righteous Rama, for-her 
Rama she would die!” 


II 
Tue Voice or Hope 


Hanuman from leafy shelter lifts his 
voice in sacred song, 

Till the tale of Rama’s glory Lanka’s 
woods and vales prolong: 


“Listen, Lady, to my story;—Dasa- 
ratha famed in war, 

Rich in steeds and royal tuskers, 
arméd men and battle car, 


Ruled his realm in truth and virtue, 
in his bounty ever free, 

Of the mighty race of Raghu might- 
iest king and monarch he, 


Robed in every royal virtue, great 
in peace, in battle brave, 

Blest in bliss of grateful nations, 
blest in blessings which he gave! 


And his eldest-born and dearest, Ra- 
ma soul of righteous might, 
Shone, as mid the stars resplendent 

shines the radiant Lord of Night, 


True unto his sacred duty, true unto 
his kith and kin, 

Friend of piety and virtue, punisher 
of crime and sin, 


Loved in all his spacious empire, 
peopled mart and hermit’s den, 

With a truer deeper kindness Rama 
loved his subject men! 


Dasa-ratha, promise-fettered, then 
his cruel mandate gave, 


Rama with his wife and brother lived 
in woods and rocky cave, 


And he slayed the deer of jungle and 
he slept in leafy shade, 

Stern destroyer of the Rakshas in 
the pathless forests strayed, 


Till the monarch of the Rakshas,— 
fraudful is his impious life,— 

Cheated Rama in the jungle, from 
his cottage stole his wife! 


Long lamenting lone and weary Rama 
wandered in the wood, 

Searched for Sita in the jungle where 
his humble cottage stood, 


Godavari’s gloomy gorges, Krishna’s 
dark and wooded shore, 

And the ravine, rock and valley, 
and the cloud-capped mountain 
hoar! . 


Then he met the sad Sugriva in wild 
Malya’s dark retreat, 

Won for him his father’s empire and 
his father’s royal seat, 


Now Sugriva’s countless forces wan- 
der far and wander near, 

In the search of stolen Sita still unto 
his Rama dear! 


I am henchman of Sugriva and the 
mighty sea have crost, 

In the quest of hidden Sita, Rama’s 
consort loved and lost, 


And methinks that form of beauty, 
peerless shape of woman’s 
grace, 

Is my Rama’s dear-loved consort, 
Rama’s dear-remembered face!” 
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Hushed the voice; the ravished Sita 
cast her wond’ring eyes around, 

Whence that song of sudden glad- 
ness, whence that soul-entranc- 
ing sound? 


Dawning hope and rising rapture 
overflowed her widowed heart, 

Is it dream’s deceitful whisper which 
the cruel Fates impart? 


III 


Rama’s ToKEN 


“°Tis no dream’s deceitful whisper!” 


Hanuman spake to the dame, 
As from darksome leafy shelter he 
to Rama’s consort came, 


*“Rama’s messenger and vassal, token 
from thy lord I bring, 

Mark this bright ring, jewel-lettered 
with the dear name of thy 
king, 


For the loved and cherished Sita is 
to Rama ever dear, 

And he sends his loving message and 
his force is drawing near!” 


Sita held that tender token from her 
loved and cherished lord, 

And once more herself she fancied to 
his loving arms restored, 


And her pallid face was lighted and 
her soft eye sent a spark, 

As the Moon regains her lustre freed 
from Rahu’s shadows dark! 


And with voice of deep emotion in 
each softly whispered word, 
Spake her thoughts in gentle accents 
of her consort and her lord: 


“Messenger of love of Rama! Daunt- 
less is thy deed and bold, 
Thou hast crossed the boundless 

ocean to the Raksha’s castled 


hold, 


Thou hast crossed the angry bil- 
lows which confess no monarch’s 
sway, 

O’er the face of rolling waters found 
thy unresisted way, 


Thou hast done what living mortal 
never sought to do before, 
Dared the Raksha in his island, Ra- 


van in his sea-girt shore! 


Speak, if Rama lives in safety in the 
woods or by the hill, 

And if young and gallant Lakshman 
faithful serves his brother still, 


Speak, if Rama in his anger and his 
unforgiving ire, 

Hurls destruction on my captor like 
the world-consuming fire, 


Speak, if Rama in his sorrow wets 
his pale and drooping eye, 

If the thought of absent Sita wakes 
within his heart a sigh! 


Doth my husband seek alliance with 
each wild and warlike chief, 

Striving for a speedy vengeance and 
for Sita’s quick relief, 


Doth he stir the warlike races to a 
fierce and vengeful strife, 
Dealing death to ruthless Rakshas 
for this insult on his wife, 


Doth he still in fond remembrance 
cherish Sita loved of yore, 
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Nursing in his hero-bosom tender 
sorrows evermore? 


Didst thou hear from far Ayodhya, 
from Kausalya royal dame, 
From the true and tender Bharat 
prince of proud and_ peerless 

fame, 


Didst thou hear if royal Bharat leads 
his forces to the fight, 

Conquering Ravan’s scattered army 
in his all-resistless might, 


Didst thou hear if brave Sugriva mar- 
shals Vanars in his wrath, 

And the young and gallant Lakshman 
seeks to cross the ocean path?”’ 


‘Hanuman with due obeisance placed 
his hand upon his head, 

Bowed unto the queenly Sita and in 
gentle accents said: 


“Trust me, Lady, valiant Rama soon 
will greet his saintly wife, 
E’en as Indra greets his goddess, 
Sachi dearer than his life, 


Trust me, Sita, conquering Rama 
comes with panoply of war, 
Shaking Lanka’s sea-girt mountains, 

slaying Rakshas near and far! 


He shall cross the boundless ocean 
with the battle’s dread array, 

He shall smite the impious Ravan 
and the cruel Rakshas slay, 


Mighty Gods and strong Asuras shall 
not hinder Rama’s path, 

When at Lanka’s gates he thunders 
with his more than godlike 
wrath, 


Deadly Yama, all-destroying, pales 
before his peerless might, 

When his red right arm of vengeance 
wrathful Rama lifts to smite! 


By the lofty Mandar mountains, by 
the fruit and root I seek, 

By the cloud-obstructing Vindhyas, 
and by Malya’s towering peak, 


I will swear, my gentle Lady, Rama’s 
vengeance draweth nigh, 
Thou shalt see his beaming visage 


like the Lord of Midnight Sky, 


Firm in purpose Rama waiteth on 
the Prasra-vana hill, 

As upon the huge Airavat, Indra, 
motionless and still! 


Flesh of deer nor forest honey tasteth 
Rama true and bold, 


Till he rescues cherished Sita from 
the Raksha’s castled hold, 


Thoughts of Sita leave not Rama 
dreary day or darksome night, 

Till his vengeance deep and dreadful 
crushes Ravan in his might, 


Forest flower nor scented creeper 
pleases Rama’s anguished heart, 

Till he wins his wedded consort by his 
death-compelling dart!” 


IV 


Srra’s ToKEN 


Token from her raven tresses Sita to 
the Vanar gave, 

Hanuman with dauntless valour 
crossed once more the ocean wave, 


Where in Prasra-vana’s mountain 
Rama with his brother stayed, 
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Jewel from the brow of Sita by her 
sorrowing consort laid, 


Spake of Ravan’s foul endear- 
ment and his loathsome loving 
word, 

Spake of Sita’s scorn and anger and 
her truth unto her lord, 


Tears of sorrow and affection from 
the warrior’s eyelids start, 

As his consort’s loving token Rama 
presses to his heart! 


“As the mother-cow, Sugriva, yields 
her milk beside her young, 
Welling tears upon this token yields 
my heart by anguish wrung, 


Well I know this dear-loved jewel 
sparkling with the ray of heaven, 

Born in sea, by mighty Indra to my 
Sita’s father given, 


Well I know this tender token, Janak 
placed it on her hair, 

When she came my bride and con- 
sort decked in beauty rich and 
rare, 


Well I know this sweet memorial, 
Sita wore it on her head, 

And her proud and peerless beauty 
on the gem a lustre shed! 


Ah, methinks the gracious Janak 
stands again before my eye, 
With a father’s fond affection, with 
a monarch’s stature high, 


Ah, methinks my bride and consort, 
she who wore it on her brow, 

Stands again before the altar, speaks 
again her loving vow, 


Ah, the sad, the sweet remembrance! 
ah, the happy days gone by, 

Once again, O loving vision, wilt thou 
gladden Rama’s eye? 


Speak again, my faithful vassal, how 
my Sita wept and prayed, 

Like the water to the thirsty, dear 
to me what Sita said, 


Did she send this sweet remembrance 
as a blessing from above, 

As a true and tender token of a 
woman’s changeless love, 


Did she waft her heart’s affection 
o’er the billows of the sea, 
Wherefore came she not in person 

from her foes and fetters free? 


Hanuman, my friend and comrade, 
lead me to the distant isle, 
Where my soft-eyed Sita lingers 

midst the Rakshas dark and vile, 


Where my true and tender consort 
like a lone and stricken deer, 

Girt by Rakshas stern and ruthless 
sheds the unavailing tear, 


Where she weeps in ceaseless anguish, 
sorrow-stricken sad and pale, 

Like the Moon by dark clouds shroud- 
ed then her light and lustre fail! 


Speak again, my faithful henchman, 
loving message of my wife, 
Like some potent drug her accents 
renovate my fainting life, 


Arm thy forces, friend Sugriva, Rama 
shall not brook delay, 

While in distant Lanka’s confines 
Sita weeps the livelong day, 
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Marshal forth thy bannered forces, 
cross the ocean in thy might, 
Rama speeds on wings of vengeance 
Lanka’s impious lord to smite!” 


BOOK XI 
RAJYA-ABHISHEKA 


Rama’s Return and Consecration 


I 


ORDEAL BY FIRE 


For she dwelt in Ravan’s dwelling,— 
rumour clouds a woman’s fame— 

Righteous Rama’s brow was clouded, 
saintly Sita spake in shame: 


“Wherefore spake ye not, my Rama, 
if your bosom doubts my faith, 

Dearer than a dark suspicion to a 
woman were her death! 


Wherefore, Rama, with your token 
came your vassal o’er the wave, 

To assist a fallen woman and a taint- 
ed wife to save, 


Wherefore with your mighty forces 
crossed the ocean in your pride, 

Risked your life in endless combats 
for a sin-polluted bride? 


Hast thou, Rama, all forgotten?— 
Saintly Janak saw my birth, 

Child of harvest-bearing furrow, Sita 
sprang from Mother Earth, 


As a maiden true and stainless unto 
thee I gave my hand, 

As a consort fond and faithful roved 
with thee from land to land! 


But a woman pleadeth vainly when 
suspicion clouds her name, 


Lakshman, if thou lov’st thy sister, 
light for me the funeral flame, 


When the shadow of dishonour dark- 
ens o’er a woman’s life, 

Death alone is friend and refuge of 
a true and trustful wife, 


When a righteous lord and husband 
turns his cold averted eyes, 
Funeral flame dispels suspicion, hon- 

our lives when woman dies!” 


Dark was Rama’s gloomy visage and 
his lips were firmly sealed, 
And his eye betrayed no weakness, 
word disclosed no thought con- 

cealed, 


Silent heaved his heart in anguish, 
silent drooped his tortured 
head, 

Lakshman with a throbbing bosom 
funeral pyre for Sita made, 


And Videha’s sinless daughter prayed 
unto the Gods above, 

On her lord and wedded consort cast 
her dying looks of love! 


“Tf in act and thought,” she uttered, 
“T am true unto my name, 
Witness of our sins and virtues, may 
this Fire protect my fame! 


If a false and lying scandal brings a 
faithful woman shame, 

Witness of our sins and virtues, may 
this Fire protect my fame! 


If in life-long loving duty I am free 
from sin and blame, 

Witness of our sins and virtues, may 
this Fire protect my fame!”’ 
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Fearless in her faith and valour Sita 
stepped upon the pyre, 

And her form of beauty vanished 
circled by the clasping fire, 


And an anguish shook the people 
like the ocean tempest-tost, 

Old and young and maid and matron 
wept for Sita true and lost, 


For bedecked in golden splendour 
and in gems and rich attire, 
Sita vanished in the red fire of the 

newly lighted pyre! 


Rishis and the great Gandharvas, 
Gods who know each secret deed, 

Witnessed Sita’s high devotion and 
a woman’s lofty creed, 


And the earth by ocean girdled with 
its wealth of teeming life, 
Witnessed deed of dauntless duty 
of a true and stainless wife! 


II 
Woman’s TRutTH VINDICATED 


Slow the red flames rolled asunder, 
God of Fire incarnate came, 
Holding in his radiant bosom fair 

Videha’s sinless dame, 


Not a curl upon her tresses, not a 
blossom on her brow, 

Not a fibre of her mantle did with 
tarnished lustre glow! 


Witness of our sins and_ virtues, 
God of Fire incarnate spake, 

Bade the sorrow-stricken Rama back 
his sinless wife to take: 


“Ravan in his impious folly forced 
from thee thy faithful dame, 


Guarded by her changeless virtue, 
Sita still remains the same, 


Tempted oft by female Rakshas in 
the dark and dismal wood, 

In her woe and in her sadness true 
to thee hath Sita stood, 


Courted oft by royal Ravan in the 
forest far and lone, 

True to wedded troth and virtue Sita 
thought of thee alone, 


Pure is she in thought and action, 
pure and stainless, true and 
meek, 

I, the witness of all actions, thus my 
sacred mandate speak!” 


Rama’s forehead was unclouded and 
a radiance lit his eye, 

And his bosom heaved in gladness 
as he spake in accents high: 


“Never from the time I saw her in 
her maiden days of youth, 
Have I doubted Sita’s virtue, Sita’s 
fixed and changeless truth, 


I have known her ever sinless,—let © 
the world her virtue know, 

For the God of Fire is witness to her 
truth and changeless vow! 


Ravan in his pride and passion con- 
quered not a woman’s love, 

For the virtuous like the bright 
fire in their native radiance 
move, 


Ravan in his rage and folly conquered 
not a faithful wife 

For like ray of sun unsullied is a 
righteous woman’s life, 
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Be the wide world now a witness,— 
pure and stainless is my dame, 
Rama shall not leave his consort till 
he leaves his righteous fame!” 


In his tears the contrite Rama clasped 
her in a soft embrace, 

And the fond forgiving Sita in his 
bosom hid her face! 


Ill 


Return Home py THE AERIAL CaR 


“Mark my love,”’ so Rama uttered, 
as on flying Pushpa car, 

Borne by swans, the home-returning 
exiles left the field of war, 


“Lanka’s proud and castled city on 
Trikuta’s triple crest, 

As on peaks of bold Kailasa mansions 
of Immortals rest! 


Mark the gory fields surrounding 
where the Vanars in their might, 

Faced and fought the charging Rak- 
shas in the long and deathful 
fight, 


Indrajit and Kumbha-karna, Ravan 
and his chieftains slain, 

Fell upon the field of battle and their 
red blood soaks the plain. 


Mark where dark-eyed Mandodani, 
_ Ravan’s slender-waisted wife, 
Wept her widow’s tears of anguish 

when her monarch lost his life, 


She hath dried her tears of sorrow 
and bestowed her heart and 
hand, 

On Bibhishan good and faithful, 


crowned king of Lanka’s land. 


See my love, round Ceylon’s island 
how the ocean billows roar, 
Hiding pearls in caves of corals, strew- 

ing shells upon the shore, 


And the causeway far-extending,— 
monument of Rama’s fame,— 

‘Rama’s Bridge’ to distant ages shall 
our deathless deeds proclaim! 


See the rockbound fair Kishkindha 
and her mountain-girdled town, 
Where I slayed the warrior Bali, 
placed Sugriva on the throne, 


And the hill of Rishyamuka where 
Sugriva first I met, 

Gave him word,—he would be mon- 
arch ere the evening’s sun had set. 


See the sacred lake of Pampa by 
whose wild and echoing shore, 

Rama poured his lamentations when 
he saw his wife no more, 


And the woods of Janasthana where 
Jatayu fought and bled, 

When the deep deceitful Ravan with 
my trusting Sita fled. 


Dost thou mark, my soft-eyed Sita, 
cottage on the river’s shore, 
Where in righteous peace and pen- 

ance Sita lived in days of yore, 
And by gloomy Godavari, Saint 
Agastya’s home of love, 
Holy men by holy duties sanctify 
the sacred grove! 


Dost thou, o’er the Dandak forest, 
view the Chitrakuta hill, 

Deathless bard the Saint Valmiki 
haunts its shade and crystal rill, 
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Thither came the righteous Bharat 
and my loving mother came, 
Longing in their hearts to take us to 

Ayodhya’s town of fame. 


Dost thou, dear devoted Sita, see 
the Jumna in her might, 

Where in Bharad-waja’s asram passed 
we, love, a happy night, 


And the broad and ruddy Ganga 
sweeping in her regal pride, 
Forest-dweller faithful Guha crossed 
us to the southern side. 


Joy! joy! my gentle Sita! Fair Ayod- 
hya looms above, 

Ancient seat of Raghu’s empire, nest 
of Rama’s hope and love, 


Bow, bow, to bright Ayodhya! Dark- 
some did the exiles roam, 

Now. their weary toil is ended in 
their father’s ancient home!”’ 


IV 


GREETINGS 


Message from returning Rama, Van- 
ars to Ayodhya brought, 

Righteous Bharat gave his mandate 
with a holy joy distraught: 


“Let our city shrines and chaityas 
with a lofty music shake, 
And our priests to bright Immortals 
grateful gifts and _ offerings 

make, 


Bards, reciters of Puranas,! minstrels 
versed in ancient song, 

Women with their tuneful voices 
lays of sacred love prolong, 


1Purana: ancient and sacred chronicles, 


Let our queens and stately courtiers 
step in splendour and in state, 
Chieftains with their marshalled 
forces range along the city gate, 


And our white-robed holy Brahmans 
hymns and sacred mantras sing, 

Offer greetings to our brother, render 
homage to our king!” 


Brave Satrughna heard his elder and 
his mandate duly kept: 

“Be our great and sacred city lev- 
elled, cleansed, and duly swept, 


And the grateful earth be sprinkled 
with the water from the well, 
Strewn with parched rice and offering 
and with flower of sweetest smell, 


On each turret tower and temple let 
our flags and colours wave, 

On the gates of proud Ayodhya plant 
Ayodhya’s banners brave, 


Gay festoons of flowering creeper 
home and street and dwelling 
line, 

And in gold and glittering garment 
let the gladdened city shine!” 


Elephants in golden trappings thou- 
sand chiefs and nobles bore, 
Chariots, cars and gallant chargers 
speeding by Sarayu’s shore, 


And the serried troops of battle 
marched with colours rich and 
brave, 

Proudly o’er the gay procession did 
Ayodhya’s banners wave. 


In their stately gilded litters royal 
dames and damsels came, 
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Queen Kausalya first and foremost, 
Queen Sumitra rich in fame, 


Pious priest and learned Brahman, 
chief of guild from near and 
far, 

Noble chief and stately courtier with 
the wreath and water jar. 


Girt by minstrel bard and herald 
chanting glorious deeds of yore, 
Bharat came,—his elder’s sandals 
still the faithful younger bore,— 


Silver-white his proud umbrella, sil- 
ver-white his garland brave, 
Silver-white the fan of chowri which 
his faithful henchmen wave. 


Stately march of gallant chargers and 
the roll of battle car, 

Heavy tread of royal tuskers and the 
beat of drum of war, 


Dundubhi and echoing sankha, voice 
of nations gathered nigh, 

Shook the city’s tower and temple 
and the pealing vault of sky! 


Sailing o’er the cloudless ether Ra- 
ma’s Pushpa chariot came, 

And ten-thousand jocund voices 
shouted Rama’s joyous name, 


Women with their loving greetings, 
children with their joyous cry, 

Tottering age and lisping infant 
hailed the righteous chief and 
high. 


Bharat lifted up his glances unto 
Rama from afar, 

Unto Sita, unto Lakshman, seated 
on the Pushpa car, 


And he wafted high his greetings 
and he poured his pious lay, 

As one wafts the chaunted mantra 
to the rising God of Day! 


Silver swans by Rama’s bidding soft 
descended from the air, 

And on earth the chariot lighted,— 
car of flowers divinely fair,— 


Bharat mounting on the chariot, 
sought his long-lost elder’s grace, 

Rama held his faithful younger in a 
brother’s dear embrace. 


With his greetings unto Lakshman, 
unto Rama’s faithful dame, 
To Bibhishan and Sugriva and each 


chief who thither came, 


Bharat took the jewelled sandals 
with the rarest gems inlaid, 
Placed them at the feet of Rama and 

in humble accents said: 


“Tokens of thy rule and empire, 
these have filled thy royal throne, 

Faithful to his trust and duty Bharat 
renders back thine own, 


Bharat’s life is joy and gladness, for 
returned from distant shore, 
Thou shalt rule thy spacious kingdom 

and thy loyal men once more, 


Thou shalt hold thy nghtful empire 
and assume thy royal crown, 

Faithful to his trust and duty,— 
Bharat renders back thine own!” 


V 
Tue CoNSECRATION 


Joy! joy! in bright Ayodhya, gladness 
filled the hearts of all, 
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Joy! joy! a lofty music sounded in 
the royal hall, 


Fourteen years of woe were ended, 
Rama now assumed his own, 

And they placed the weary wand’rer 
on his father’s ancient throne, 


And they brought the sacred water 
from each distant stream and hill, 

From the vast and boundless ocean, 
from each far and sacred rill. 


Vasishtha the Bard of Vedas with 
auspicious rites and meet 
Placed the monarch and his consort 
on the gemmed and_ jewelled 

seat, 


Gautama and Katyayana, Vamadeva 
priest of yore, 

Jabali and wise Vijaya versed in holy 
ancient lore, 


Poured the fresh and fragrant water 
on the consecrated king, 

As the Gods anointed Indra from 
the pure ethereal spring! 


Vedic priests with sacred mantra, 
dark-eyed virgins with their 
song, 

Warriors girt in arms and weapons 
round the crownéd monarch 
throng, 


Juices from each fragrant creeper on 
his royal brow they place, 
And his father’s crown and jewels 

Rama’s ample forehead grace, 


And as Manu, first of monarchs, was 
enthroned in days of yore, 

So was Rama consecrated by the 
priests of Vedic lore! 


Brave Satrughna on his brother cast 
the white umbrella’s shade, 
Bold Sugriva and Bibhishan waved 


the chowrt gem-inlaid, 


Vayu, God of gentle zephyrs, gift 
of golden garland lent, 

Indra, God of rain and sunshine, 
wreath of pearls to Rama sent, 


Gay Gandharvas raised the music, 
fair Apsaras formed the ring, 

Men in nations hailed their Rama 
as their lord and righteous king! 


And ’tis told by ancient sages, during 
Rama’s happy reign, 

Death untimely, dire diseases, came 
not to his subject men, 


Widows wept not in their sorrow for 
their lords untimely lost, 

Mothers wailed not in their anguish 
for their babes by Yama crost, 


Robbers, cheats, and gay deceivers 
tempted not with lying word, 

Neighbour loved his righteous neigh- 
bour and the people loved their 
lord! 


Trees their ample produce yielded as 
returning seasons went, 

And the earth in grateful gladness 
never failing harvest lent, 


Rains descended in their season, 
never came the blighting gale, 

Rich in crop and rich in pasture was 
each soft and smiling vale, 


Loom and anvil gave their produce 
and the tilled and fertile soil, 

And the nation lived rejoicing in 
their old ancestral toil, 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
SIGURD THE VOLSUNG 


Witt1am Morris 


BOOK II 


REGIN 


NOW THIS IS THE FIRST BOOK OF THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, AND THERE- 
IN IS TOLD OF THE BIRTH OF HIM, AND OF 
HIS DEALINGS WITH REGIN THE MASTER OF 
MASTERS, AND OF HIS DEEDS IN THE WASTE 
PLACES OF THE EARTH. 


Of the birth of Sigurd the son of Sigmund 


Peace lay on the land of the Helper 
and the house of Elf his son; 
There merry men went bedward when 
their tide of toil was done, 

And glad was the dawn’s awakening, 

and the noon-tide fair and glad: 

There no great store had the franklin, 
and enough the hireling had; 

And a child might go unguarded the 
length and breadth of the land 

With a purse of gold at his girdle and 
gold rings on his hand. 

’Twas a country of cunning crafts- 
men, and many a thing they 
wrought, 

That the lands of storm desired, and 
the homes of warfare sought. 

But men deemed it o’er-well warded 
by more than its stems of fight, 

And told how its earth-born watchers 
yet lived of plenteous might. 

So hidden was that country, and few 
men sailed its sea, 

And none came o’er its mountains of 
men-folk’s company. 

But fair-fruited, many-peopled, it lies 
a goodly strip, 

*Twixt the mountains cloudy-headed 
and the sea-flood’s surging lip, 


And a perilous flood is its ocean, and 
its mountains, who shall tell 
What things in their dales deserted 
and their wind-swept heaths may 

dwell. 


Now a man of the Kings, called 
Gripir, in this land of peace 
abode: 

The son of the Helper’s father, 
though never lay his load 

In the womb of the mother of Kings 
that the Helper’s brethren bore; 

But of Giant kin was his mother, of 
the folk that are seen no more; 

Though whiles as ye ride some fell- 
road across the heath there 
comes 

The voice of their lone lamenting 
o’er their changed and conquered 
homes. 

A long way off from the sea-strand 
and beneath the mountains’ 
feet 

Is the high-built hall of Gripir, where 
the waste and the tillage meet; 

A noble and plentiful house, that a 
little men-folk fear, 

But beloved of the crag-dwelling ea- 
gles and the kin of the wood- 
land deer. 

A man of few words was Gripir, but 
he knew of all deeds that had 
been, 

And times there came upon him, when 
the deeds to be were seen: 

No sword had he heldin his hand since 
his father fell to field, 
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And against the life of the slayer he 
bore undinted shield: 

Yet no fear in his heart abided, nor 
desired he aught at all, 

But he noted the deeds that had been, 
and looked for what should be- 
fall. 


Again, in the house of the Helper 
there dwelt a certain man 

Beardless and low of stature, of vis- 
age pinched and wan: 

So exceeding old was Regin, that no 
son of man could tell 

In what year of the days passed over 
he came to that land to dwell: 

But the youth of King Elf had he 
fostered, and the Helpers’ youth 
thereto, 

Yea, and his father’s father’s: the lore 
of all men he knew, 

And was deft in every cunning, save 
the dealings of the sword. 

So sweet was his tongue-speech fash- 
ioned, that men trowed his every 
word; 

His hand with the harp-strings blend- 
ed was the mingler of delight 
With the latter days of sorrow; all 

tales he told aright; 

The Master of the Masters in the 
smithying craft was he; 

And he dealt with the wind and the 
weather and the stilling of the 
sea; 

Nor might any learn him leech-craft, 
for before that race was made, 

And that man-folk’s generation, all 
their life-days had he weighed. 


In this land abideth Hiordis amid all 
people’s praise 

Till cometh the time appointed: in 
the fullness of the days 


Through the dark and the dusk she 
travailed, till at last in the 
dawning hour 

Have the deeds of the Volsungs blos- 
somed, and born their latest 
flower; 

In the bed there lieth a man-child, 
and his eyes look straight on the 
sun, 

And lo, the hope of the people, and 
the days of a king are begun. 


Men say of the serving-women, when 
they cried on the joy of the morn, 

When they handled the linen raiment, 
and washed the king new-born, 

When they bore him back unto Hior- 
dis, and the weary and happy 
breast, 

And bade her be glad to behold it, 
how the best was sprung from the 
best, 

Yet they shrank in their rejoicing be- 
fore the eyes of the child, 

So bright and dreadful were they; yea 
though the spring morn smiled, 

And a thousand birds were singing 
round the fair familiar home, 

And still as on other mornings they 
saw folk go and come, 

Yet the hour seemed awful to them, 
and the hearts within them 
burned 

As though of fateful matters their 
souls were newly learned. 


But Hiordis looked on the Volsung, on 
her grief and her fond desire, 
And the hope of her heart was quick- 
ened, and her joy was a living 
fire; 

And she said: “ Now one of the earth- 
ly on the eyes of my child hath 
gazed 
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Nor shrunk before their glory, nor 
stayed her love amazed: 

I behold thee as Sigmund beholdeth, 
—and I was the home of thine 
heart— 

Woe’s me for the day when thou wert 
not, and the hour when we shall 
part!” 


Then she held him a little season on 
her weary and happy breast 
And she told him of Sigmund and Vol- 
sung and the best sprung forth 

from the best: 

She spake to the new-born baby as 
one who might understand, 

And told him of Sigmund’s battle, 
and the dead by the sea-flood’s 
strand, 

And of all the wars passed over, and 
the light with darkness blent. 


So she spake, and the sun rose higher, 
and her speech at last was spent, 

And she gave him back to the women 
to bear forth to the people’s 
kings, 

That they too may rejoice in her glory 
and her day of happy things. 


But there sat the Helper of Men with 
King Elf and his Earls in the 
hall, 

And they spake of the deeds that had 
been, and told of the times to be- 
fall, 

And they hearkened and heard sweet 
voices and the sound of harps 
draw nigh, 

Till their hearts were exceeding merry 
and they knew not wherefore or 
why: 

Then, lo, in the hall white raiment, as 
thither the damsels came, 


And amid the hands of the foremost 
was the woven gold aflame. 


“O daughters of earls,” said the Help- 
er, “what tidingsthen do ye bear? 
Is it grief in the merry morning, or joy 


or wonder or fear?”’ 


Quoth the first: “It is grief for the foe- 
men that the masters of God- 
home would grieve.” 


Said the next: ‘“’Tis a wonder of 


wonders, that the hearkening 
world shall believe.” 


“A fear of all fears,’’ said the third, 
“for the sword is uplifted on 


bed 


men. 


“A joy of all joys,” said the fourth, 
“once come, and it comes not 
again!” 


“Lo, son,” said the ancient Helper, 
“glad sit the earls and the lords! 

Lookst thou not for a token of tidings 
to follow such-like words?” 


Saith King Elf: “Great words of 
women! or great hath our dwell- 
ing become.” 


Said the women: ‘‘ Words shall be 
greater, when all folk shall praise 
our home.” 


“What then hath betid,”’ said King 
Elf, “do the high Gods stand in 


our gate?” 


“Nay,” said they, “else were we si- 
lent, and they should be telling of 
fates: 
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“Ts the bidding come,” said the Help- 
er, ‘‘that we wend the Gods to 
see?” 


“Many summers and winters,”’ they 
said, “ye shall live on the earth, 
it may be.” 


Said a young man: “Will ye be tell- 
ing that all we shall die no 
more?” 


“Nay,” they answered, “Nay, who 
knoweth but the change may be 
hard at the door?” 


“Come ships from the sea,”’ said an 
elder, “with all gifts of the East- 
land gold?” 


“Was there less than enough,” said 
the women, “‘when last our treas- 
ure was told?” 


“‘Speak then,” said the ancient Help- 
er, “let the worst and the best 


be said:”’ 


Quoth they: “’Tis the Queen of the 
Isle-folk, she is weary-sick on her 


bed.”’ 


Said King Elf: ‘Yet ye come rejoic- 
ing; what more lieth under the 
tongue?” 


They said: ‘The earth is weary; but 
the tender blade hath sprung, 

That shall wax till beneath its 
branches fair bloom the meadows 
green; 

For the Gods and they that were 
mighty were glad erewhile with 
the Queen.”’ 


Said King Elf: ‘‘ How say ye, women? 
Of a King new-born do ye tell 

By a God of the Heavens begotten in 
our fathers’ house to dwell?” 


“By a God of the Earth,” they an- 
swered; ‘“‘but greater yet is the 
son, 

Though long were the days of Sig- 
mund, and great are the deeds he 


hath done.”’ 


Then she with the golden burden to 
the kingly high-seat stepped 
And away from the new-born baby 
the purple cloths she swept, 
And cried: ‘“O King of the people, 
long mayst thou live in bliss, 

As our hearts today are happy! Queen 

Hiordis sends thee this, 

And she saith that the world shall call 
it by the name that thou shalt 
name; 

Now the gift to thee is given, and to 
thee is brought the fame.”’ 


Then e’en as a man astonied King 
Elf the Volsung took, 

While his feast-hall’s ancient timbers 
with the cry of the earl-folk 
shook; 

For the eyes of the child gleamed on 
him till he was as one who sees 

The very Gods arising mid their carv- 
en images: 

To his ears there came a murmur of 
far seas beneath the wind 

And the trarnp of fierce-eyed war- 
riors through the outland forest 
blind; 

The sound of hosts of battle, cries 
round the hoisted shield, 

Low talk of the gathered wise-ones in 


the Goth-folk’s holy field: 
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So the thought in a little moment 
through King Elf the Mighty 
ran 

Of the years and their building and 
burden, and toil of the sons of 
man, 

The joy of folk and their sorrow, and 
the hope of deeds to do: 

With the love of many peoples was 
the wise king smitten through, 

As he hung o’er the new-born Vol- 
sung: but at last he raised his 
head, 

And looked forth kind o’er his people, 
and spake aloud and said: 


“© Sigmund King of Battle; O man 
of many days, 

Whom I saw mid the shields of the 
fallen and the dead men’s silent 
praise, 

Lo, how hath the dark tide perished 
and the dawn of day begun! 
And now, O mighty Sigmund, where- 

; with shall we name thy son?” 


But there rose up a man most ancient, 
and he cried: “Hail Dawn of the 
Day! 

How many things shalt thou quicken, 
how many shalt thou slay! 

How many things shalt thou waken, 
how many lull to sleep! 

How many things shalt thou scatter, 
how many gather and keep! 

O me, how thy love shall cherish, how 
thine hate shall wither and burn! 

How the hope shall be sped from thy 
right hand, nor the fear to thy 
left return! 

O thy deeds that men shall sing of! O 
thy deeds that the Gods shall see! 

O Sicurp, Son of the Volsungs, O 
Victory yet to be!” 


Men heard the name and they knew 
it, and they caught it up in the 
air, 

And it went abroad by the windows 
and the doors of the feast-hall 
fair, 

It went through street and market; 
o’er meadow and acre it went, 

And over the wind-stirred forest and 
the dearth of the sea-beat bent, 

And over the sea-flood’s welter, till 
the folk of the fishers heard, 

And the hearts of the isle-abiders on 
the sun-scorched rocks were 
stirred. 


But the Queen in her golden cham- 
ber, the name she hearkened and 
knew; 

And she heard the flock of the wom- 
en, as back to the chamber they 
drew, 

And the name of Sigurd entered, and 
the body of Sigurd was come, 

And it was as if Sigmund were living 
and she still in her lovely home, 

Of all folk of the world was she well, 
and a soul fulfilled of rest 

As alone in the chamber she wakened 
and Sigurd cherished her breast. 


But men feast in the merry noontide, 
and glad is the April green 
That a Volsung looks on the sunlight 
and the night and the darkness 
have been. 

Earls think of marvellous stories, and 
along the golden strings 

Flit words of banded brethren and 
names of war-fain Kings: 

All the days of the deeds of Sigmund 
who was born so long ago; 

All deeds of the glorious Signy, and 
her tarrying-tide of woe; 
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Men tell of the years of Volsung, and 
how long agone it was 

That he changed his life in battle, and 
brought the tale to pass: 

Then goeth the word of the Giants, 
and the world seems waxen 
old 

For the dimness of King Rerir and the 
tale of his warfare told: 

Yet unhushed are the singers’ voices, 
nor yet the harp-strings cease 

While yet is left a rumour of the mirk- 
wood’s broken peace, 

And of Sigi the very ancient, and the 
unnamed Sons of God, 

Of the days when the Lords of Heaven 
full oft the world-ways trod. 


So stilleth the wind in the even and 
the sun sinks down in the sea, 

And men abide the morrow and the 
Victory yet to be. 


Sigurd getteth to him the horse that 1s 
called Greyfell 


Now waxeth the son of Sigmund in 
might and goodliness, 

And soft the days win over, and all 
men his beauty bless. 

But amidst the summer season was 
the Isle-queen Hiordis wed 

To King Elf the son of the Helper, and 
fair their life-days sped. 

Peace lay on the land for ever, and the 
fields gave good increase, 

And there was Sigurd waxing mid the 
plenty and the peace. 


Now hath the child grown greater, 
and is keen and eager of wit 
And full of understanding, and oft 

hath he joy to sit 
Amid talk of weighty matters when the 
wise men meet for speech; 


And joyous he is moreover and blithe 
and kind with each. 

But Regin the wise craftsmaster heed- 
eth the youngling well, 

And before the Kings he cometh, and 
saith such words to tell. 


“T have fostered thy youth, King EIf, 
and thine O Helper of men, 
And ye wot that such a master no 

king shall see again; 
And now would I foster Sigurd; for, 
though he be none of thy blood, 
Mine heart of his days that shall be 
speaketh abundant good.” 


Then spake the Helper of men-folk: 
“Yea, do herein thy will: 

For thou art the Master of Masters, 
and hast learned me all my skiil: 

But think how bright is this young- 
ling, and thy guile from him 
withhold 

For this craft of thine hath shown me 
that thy heart is grim and cold, 

Though three men’s lives thrice over 
thy wisdom might not learn; 

And I love this son of Sigmund, and 
mine heart to him doth yearn.” 


Then Regin laughed, and answered: 
“T doled out cunning to thee; 

But nought with him will I measure: 
yet no cold-heart shall he be, 

Nor grim nor evil-natured: for what- 
e’er my will might frame, 

Gone forth is the word of the Norns, 
that abideth ever the same. 
And now, despite my cunning, how 

deem ye I shall die?” 


And they said he would live as he list- 
ed, and at last in peace should 
lie 
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When he listed to live no longer; so 
mighty and wise he was. 

But again he laughed and answered: 
“One day it shall come to pass, 

That a beardless youth shall slay me: 
I know the fateful doom; 

But nought may I withstand it, as it 
heaves up dim through the 
gloom.” 


So is Sigurd now with Regin, and he 
learns him many things; 

Yea, all save the craft of battle, that 
men learned the sons of kings: 

The smithying sword and war-coat; 
the carving runes aright; 

The tongues of many countries, and 
soft speech for men’s delight; 

The dealing with the harp-strings, 
and the winding ways of song. 

So wise of heart waxed Sigurd, and of 
body wondrous strong: 
And he chased the deer of the forest, 
and many a wood-wolf slew, 
And many a bull of the mountains: 
and the desert dales he knew, 
And the heaths that the wind sweeps 
over; and seaward would he 
fare, 

Far out from the outer skerries, and 
alone the sea-wights dare. 


On a day he sat with Regin amidst the 
unfashioned gold, 

And the silver grey from the furnace; 
and Regin spake and told 

Sweet tales of the days that have 
been, and the Kings of the bold 
and wise; 

Till the lad’s heart swelled with long- 
ing and lit his sunbright eyes. 


Then Regin looked upon him: “Thou 
too shalt one day ride 


As the Volsung Kings went faring 
through the noble world and 
wide. 

For this land is nought and narrow, 
and Kings of the carles are 
these, 

And their earls are acre-biders, and 
their hearts are dull with peace.” 


But Sigurd knit his brows, and in 
wrathful wise he said: 

“Tll words of those thou speakest that 
my youth have cherished, 

And the friends that have made me 
merry, and the land that is fair 
and good.” 


Then Regin laughed and answered: 
““Nay, well I see by thy mood 

That wide wilt thou ride in the world 
like thy kin of the earlier days: 

And wilt thou be wroth with thy mas- 
ter that he longs for thy winning 
the praise? 


And now if the sooth thou sayest, that 
these King-folk cherish thee well, 

Then let them give thee a gift whereof 
the world shall tell: 

Yea hearken to this my counsel, and 
crave for a battle-steed.”’ 


Yet wroth was the lad and answered: 
“T have many a horse to my need, 

And all that the heart desireth, and 
what wouldst thou wish me 
more?”’ 


Then Regin answered and said: ‘‘ Thy 
kin of the Kings of yore 

Were the noblest men of men-folk; 
and their hearts would never rest 

Whatso of good they had gotten, if 
their hands held not the best. 
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Now do thou after my counsel, and 
crave of thy fosters here 

That thou choose of the horses of Gri- 
pir whichso thine heart holds 
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dear. 


He spake and his harp was with him, 
and he smote the strings full 
sweet, 

And sang of the host of the Valkyrs, 
how they ride the battle to meet, 

And the dew from the dear manes 
drippeth as they ride in the first 
of the sun, 

And the tree-boughs open to meet it 
when the wind of the dawning is 
done: 

And the deep dales drink its sweet- 
ness and spring into blossoming 
grass, 

And the earth groweth fruitful of 
men, and bringeth their glory to 
pass. 


Then the wrath ran off from Sigurd, 
and he left the smithying stead 

While the song yet rang in the door- 
way: and that eve to the Kings 
he said: 

“Will ye do so much for mine asking 
as to give me a horse to my 
will? 

For belike the days shall come, that 
shall all my heart fulfll, 

And teach me the deeds of a king.” 
Then answered King Elf and 
spake: 

“The stalls of the Kings are before 
thee to set aside or to take, 

And nought we begrudge thee the 
best.” Yet answered Sigurd 
again; 

For his heart of the mountains aloft 
and the windy drift was fain: 


“Fair seats for the knees of Kings! 
but now do I ask for a gift 

Such as all the world shall be praising, 
the best of the strong and the 
swift. 

Ye shall give me a token for Gripir, 
and bid him to let me choose 

From out of the noble stud-beasts 
that run in his meadow loose. 

But if overmuch I have asked you, 
forget this prayer of mine, 

And deem the word unspoken, and get 
ye to the wine.” 


Then smiled King Elf, and answered: 
“A long way wilt thou ride, 

To where unpeace and troubles and 
the griefs of the soul abide, 

Yea unto the death at the last: yet 
surely shalt thou win 

The praise of many a people: so have 
thy way herein. 

Forsooth no more may we hold thee 
than the hazel copse may hold 

The sun of the early dawning, that 
turneth it all unto gold.” 


Then sweetly Sigurd thanked them; 
and through the night he lay 
Mid dreams of many a matter till the 

dawn was on the way; 
Then he shook the sleep from off him, 
and that dwelling of Kings he left 
And wended his ways unto Gripir. 
On a crag from the mountain reft 
Was the house of the old King build- 
ed; and a mighty house it was, 
Though few were the sons of men that 
over its threshold would pass: 
But the wild ernes cried about it, and 
the vultures toward it flew, 
And the winds from the heart of the 
mountains searched every cham- 
ber through, 
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And about were meads wide-spread- 
ing; and many a beast thereon, 

Yea some that are men-folk’s terror, 
their sport and pasture won. 


So into the hall went Sigurd; and 
amidst was Gripir set 

In a chair of the sea-beast’s tooth; 
and his sweeping beard nigh met 

The floor that was green as the ocean 
and his gown was of mountain- 
gold 

And the kingly staff in his hand was 
knobbed with the crystal cold. 


Now the first of the twain spake Gri- 
pir: “Hail King with the eyen 
bright! 

Nought needest thou show the token, 
for I know of thy life and thy 
light. 

And no need to tell of thy message; it 
was wafted here on the wind, 

That thou wouldst be coming to-day 
a horse in my meadow to find: 

And strong must he be for the bearing 
of those deeds of thine that shall 
be. 

Now choose thou of all the way- 
wearers that are running loose in 
my lea, 

And be glad as thine heart will have 
thee and the fate that leadeth 
thee on, 

And I bid thee again come hither 
when the sword of worth is 
won, 

And thy loins are girt for thy going on 
the road that before thee lies; 

For a glimmering over its darkness 1s 
come before mine eyes.” 


Then again gat Sigurd outward, and 
adown the steep he ran 


And unto the horse-fed meadow: but 
lo, a grey-clad man, 

One-eyed and seeming-ancient, there 
met him by the way: 

And he spake: “Thou hastest, Si- 
gurd; yet tarry till I say 

A word that shall well bestead thee: 
for I know of these mountains 
well 

And all the lea of Gripir, and the 
beasts that thereon dwell.” 


“Wouldst thou have red gold for thy 
tidings? art thou Gripir’s horse- 
herd then? 

Nay sure, for thy face is shining like 
the battle-eager men 

My master Regin tells of: and I love 
thy cloud-grey gown 

And thy visage gleams above it like 
a thing my dreams have known.” 


“Nay whiles have I heeded the horse- 
kind,” then spake that elder of 
days, 

“And sooth do the sages say, when 
the beasts of my breeding they 
praise. 

There is one thereof in the meadow, 
and, wouldst thou cull him out, 

Thou shalt follow an elder’s counsel, 
who hath brought strange things 
about, 

Who hath known thy father afore- 
time, and other kings of thy kin.” 


So Sigurd said, “I am ready; and 
what is the deed to win?”’ 


He said: ‘‘We shall drive the horses 
adown to the water-side, 

That cometh forth from the moun- 
tains, and note what next shall 
betide.”’ 
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Then the twain sped on together, and 
they drave the horses on 

Till they came to a rushing river, a 
water wide and wan; 

And the white mews hovered o’er 
it; but none might hear their 
cry 

For the rush and the rattle of waters, 
as the downlong flood swept by. 


So the whole herd took the river and 
strove the stream to stem, 

And many a brave steed was there; 
but the flood o’ermastered them: 

And some, it swept them down-ward, 
and some won back to bank, 

Some, caught by the net of the eddies, 
in the swirling hubbub sank; 

But one of all swam over, and they 
saw his mane of grey 

Toss over the flowery meadows, a 
bright thing far away: 

Wide then he wheeled about them, 
then took the stream again 

And with the waves’ white horses 
mingled his cloudy mane. 


Then spake the elder of days: “ Heark- 
en now, Sigurd, and hear; 

Time was when I gave thy father a 
gift thou shalt yet deem dear, 

And this horse is a gift of my giving: 
—heed nought where thou may- 
est ride: 

For I have seen. thy fathers in a 
shining house abide, 

And on earth they thought of its 
threshold, and the gifts I had to 
give; 

Nor prayed for a little longer, and a 
little longer to live.” 


Then forth he strode to the moun- 
tains, and fain was Sigurd now 


To ask him many a matter: but dim 
did his bright shape grow 

As a man from the litten doorway 
fades into the dusk of night; 

And the sun in the high-noon shone, 
and the world was exceeding 
bright. 


So Sigurd turned to the river and 
stood by the wave-wet strand, 

And the grey horse swims to his feet 
and lightly leaps a-land, 

And the youngling looks upon him, 
and deems none beside him good. 

And indeed, as tells the story, he was 
come of Sleipnir’s blood, 

The tireless horse of Odin: cloud-grey 
he was of hue, 

And it seemed as Sigurd backed him 
that Sigmund’s son he knew, 

So glad he went beneath him. Then 
the youngling’s song arose 

As he brushed through the noon-tide 
blossoms of Gripir’s mighty close, 

Then he singeth the song of Greyfell, 
the horse that Odin gave, 

Who swam through the sweeping 
river, and back through the top- 
pling wave. 


Regin telleth Sigurd of his kindred, 
and of the Gold that was accursed 
from ancient days 


Now yet the days pass over, and 
more than words may tell 

Grows Sigurd strong and lovely, and 
all children love him well. 

But oft he looks on the mountains and 
many a time is fain 

To know of what lies beyond them, 
and learn of the wide world’s 
gain. 

And he saith: “TI dwell in a land that 
is ruled by none of my blood; 
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And my mother’s sons are waxing, 
and fair kings shall they be and 
good; 

And their servant or their betrayer— 
not one of these will I be. 

Yet needs must I wait for a little till 
Odin calls for me.” 


Now again it happed on a day that he 
sat in Regin’s hall 

And hearkened many tidings of what 
had chanced to fall, 

And of kings that sought their king- 
doms o’er many a waste and 
wild, 

And at last saith the crafty master: 
“Thou art King Sigmund’s child: 

Wilt thou wait till these kings of 
the carles shall die in a little 
land, 

Or wilt thou serve their sons and 
carry the cup to their hand; 

Or abide in vain for the day that 
never shall come about, 

When their banners shall dance in the 
wind and shake to the war-gods’ 
shout?” 


Then Sigurd answered and_ said: 
“Nought such do I look to be. 

But thou, a deedless man, too much 
thou eggest me: 

And these folk are good and trusty, 
and the land is lovely and sweet, 

And in rest and in peace it lieth as the 
floor of Odin’s feet: 

Yet I know that the world is wide, 
and filled with deeds unwrought; 

And for e’en such work was I fash- 
ioned, lest the songcraft come to 
nought, 

When the harps of God-home tinkle, 
and the Gods are at stretch to 
hearken: 


Lest the hosts of the Gods be scanty 
when their day hath begun to 
darken, 

When the bonds of the Wolf wax thin, 
and Loki fretteth his chain. 
And sure for the house of my fathers 

full oft my heart is fain, 

And meseemeth I hear them talking 
of the day when I shall come, 

And of all the burden of deeds, that 
my hand shall bear them home. 

And so when the deed is ready, no- 
wise the man shall lack: 

But the wary foot is the surest, and 
the hasty oft turns back.” 


Then answered Regin the guileful: 
“The deed is ready to hand, 

Yet holding my peace is the best, for 
well thou lovest the land; 

And thou lovest thy life moreover, 
and the peace of thy youthful 
days, 

And why should the full-fed feaster 
his hand to the rye-bread raise? 

Yet they say that Sigmund begat thee 
and he looked to fashion a man. 

Fear nought; he lieth quiet in his 
mound by the sea-waves wan.”’ 


So shone the eyes of Sigurd, that the 
shield against him hung 

Cast back their light as the sunbeams; 
but his voice to the roof-tree 
rung: 

“Tell me, thou Master of Masters, 
what deed is the deed I shall do? 

Nor mock thou the son of Sigmund 
lest the day of his birth thou 
rue.’ 


Then answered the Master of Sleight: 
“The deed is the righting of 


wrong, 
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And the quelling a bale and a sorrow 
that the world hath endured o’er- 
long, 

And the winning a treasure untold, 
that shall make thee more than 
the kings; 

Thereof is the Helm of Aweing, the 
wonder of earthly things, 

And thereof is its very fellow, the 
War-coat all of gold, 

That has not its like in the heavens 
nor has earth of its fellow told.” 


Then answered Sigurd the Volsung: 
“How long hereof hast thou 
known? 

And what unto thee is this treasure, 
that thou seemest to give as 
thine own?” 


“Alas!” quoth the smithying master, 
“it is mine, yet none of mine 

Since my heart herein avails not, and 
my hand is frail and fine— 

It is long since I first came hither to 
seek a man for my need; 

For I saw by a glimmering light that 
hence would spring the deed, 

And many a deed of the world: but 
the generations passed, 

And the first of the days was as near 
to the end that I sought as the 
last; 

Till I looked on thine eyes in the cra- 
dle: and now I deem through 
thee, 

That the end of my days of waiting, 
and the end of my woes shall be.” 


Then Sigurd awhile was silent; but at 
last he answered and said: 
“Thou shalt have thy will and the 
treasure, and shalt take the 

curse on thine head 


If a curse the gold enwrappeth: but 
the deed will I surely do, 

For today the dreams of my child- 
hood have bloomed in my heart 
anew: 

And I long to look on the world and 
the glory of the earth 

And to deal in the dealings of men, 
and garner the harvest of worth. 

But tell me, thou Master of Masters, 
where lieth this measureless 
wealth; 

Is it guarded by swords of the earl- 
folk, or kept by cunning and 
stealth? 

Is it over the main sea’s darkness, or 
beyond the mountain wall? 

Or e’en in these peaceful acres anigh 
to the hands of all?” 


Then Regin answered sweetly: “‘ Here- 
of must a tale be told: 

Bide sitting, thou son of Sigmund, on 
the heap of unwrought gold, 
And hearken of wondrous matters, 

and of things unheard, unsaid, 
And deeds of my beholding ere the 
first of Kings was made. 


“And first ye shall know of a sooth, 
that I never was born of the race 

Which the masters of God-home have 
made to cover the fair earth’s 
face; 

But I come of the Dwarfs departed; 
and fair was the earth whileom 

Ere the short-lived thralls of the 
Gods amidst its dales 
come:— 

And how were we worse than the 
Gods, though maybe we lived 
not as long? 

Yet no weight of memory maimed us; 
nor aught we knew of wrong. 


were 
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What felt our souls of shaming, what 
knew our hearts of love? 

We did and undid at pleasure, and 
repented nought thereof. 

—Yea we were exceeding mighty— 
bear with me yet, my son; 

For whiles can I scarcely think it that 
our days are wholly done. 

And trust not thy life in my hands in 
the day when most I seem 
Like the Dwarfs that are long de- 
parted, and most of my kindred 

I dream. 


“So as we dwelt came tidings that the 
Gods amongst us were, 

And the people come from Asgard: 
then rose up hope and fear, 
And strange shapes of things went 
flitting betwixt the night and 

the eve, 

And our sons waxed wild and wrath- 
ful, and our daughters learned 
to grieve. 

Then we fell to the working of metal, 
and the deeps of the earth would 
know, 

And we dealt with venom and leech- 
craft, and we fashioned spear and 
bow, 

And we set the ribs to the oak-keel, 
and looked on the landless sea; 

And the world began to be such-like 
as the Gods would have it to be. 

In the womb of the woeful Earth had 
they quickened the grief and the 
gold. 


“Tt was Reidmar the Ancient begat 
me; and now was he waxen old, 

And a covetous man and a king; and 
he bade, and I built him a hall 

And a golden glorious house; and 
thereto his sons did he call, 


And he bade them be evil and wise, 
that his will through them might 
be wrought. 

Then he gave unto Fafnir my brother 
the soul that feareth nought, 

And the brow of the hardened iron, 
and the hand that may never 
fail, 

And the greedy heart of a king, and 
the ear that hears no wail. 


“But next unto Otter my brother he 
gave the snare and the net 
And the longing to wend through the 
wild-wood, and wade the high- 
ways wet: 

And the foot that never resteth, 
while aught be left alive 

That hath cunning to match man’s 
cunning or might with his might 
to strive. 


“And to me, the least and the young- 
est, what gift for the slaying of 
ease? 

Save the grief that remembers the 
past, and the fear that the future 
sees; 

And the hammer and fashioning-iron, 
and the living coal of fire; 

And the craft that createth a sem- 
blance, and fails of the heart’s 
desire; 

And the toil that each dawning quick- 
ens and the task that is never 
done, 

And the heart that longeth ever, nor 
will look to the deed that is won. 


“Thus gave my father the gifts that 
might never be taken again; 
Far worse were we now than the 
Gods, and but little better than 

men. 
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But yet of our ancient might one 
thing had we left us still: 

We had craft to change our sem- 
blance, and could shift us at our 
will 

Into bodies of the beast-kind, or 
fowl, or fishes cold; 

For belike no fixed semblance we had 
in the days of old, 

Till the Gods were waxen busy, 
and all things their form must 
take 

That knew of good and evil, and 
longed to gather and make. 


“So dwelt we, brethren and father; 
and Fafnir my brother fared 

As the scourge and compeller of all 
things, and left no wrong un- 
dared; 

But for me, I toiled and I toiled; and 
fair grew my father’s house; 
But writhen and foul were the hands 
that had made it glorious; 

And the love of women left me, and 

the fame of sword and shield: 
And the sun and the winds of heaven, 
and the fowl and the grass of the 
field 
Were grown as the tools of my smithy; 
and all the world I knew, 

And the glories that lie beyond it, and 
whitherward all things drew; 
And myself a little fragment amidst 

it all I saw, 
Grim, cold-heart, and unmighty as 
the tempest-driven straw. 
—Let be—For Otter my brother 
saw seldom field or fold, 

And he oftenest used that custom, 
whereof e’en now I told, 

And would shift his shape with the 
wood-beasts and the things of 
land and sea; 


And he knew what joy their hearts 
had, and what they longed to 
be, 

And their dim-eyed understanding, 
and his wood-craft waxed so 
great, 

That he seemed the king of the 
creatures and their very mortal 
fate. 


“Now as the years won over three 
folk of the heavenly halls 

Grew aweary of sleepless sloth, and 
the day that nought befalls; 

And they fain would look on the 
earth, and their latest handi- 
work, 

And turn the fine gold over, lest a 
flaw therein should lurk. 

And the three were the heart-wise 
Odin, the Father of the Slain, 

And Loki, the World’s Begrudger, 
who maketh all labour vain, 

And Heenir, the Utter-Blameless, who 
wrought the hope of man, 

And his heart and inmost yearnings, 
when first the work began;— 

The God that was aforetime, and 
hereafter yet shall be 

When the new light yet undreamed 
of shall shine o’er earth and sea. 


“Thus about the world they wended 
and deemed it fair and good, 

And they loved their life-days dearly: 
so came they to the wood, 

And the lea without a shepherd and 
the dwellings of the deer, 

And unto a mighty water that ran 
from a fathomless mere. 

Now that flood my brother Otter had 
haunted many a day 

For its plenteous fruit of fishes; and 
there on the bank he lay 
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As the Gods came wandering thither; 
and he slept, and in his dreams 

He saw the downlong river, and its 
fishy-peopled streams, 

And the swift smooth heads of its 
forces, and its swirling wells and 
deep, 

Where hang the poiséd fishes, and 
their watch in the rock-halls 
keep. 

And so, as he thought of it all, and its 
deeds and its wanderings, 

Whereby it ran to the sea down the 
road of scaly things, 

His body was changed with his 
thought, as yet was the wont of 
our kind, 

And he grew but an Otter indeed; and 
his eyes were sleeping and blind 

The while he devoured the prey, a 
golden red-flecked trout. 

Then passed by Odin and Heenir, nor 
cumbered their souls with doubt; 

But Loki lingered a little, and guile in 
his heart arose, 

And he saw through the shape of the 
Otter, and beheld a chief of his 
foes, 

A king of the free and the careless: so 
he called up his baleful might, 

And gathered his godhead together, 
and tore a shard outright 

From the rock-wall of the river, and 
across its green wells cast; 

And roaring over the waters that bolt 
of evil passed, 

And smote my brother Otter that his 
heart’s life fled away, 

And bore his man’s shape with it, and 
beast-like there he lay, 

Stark dead on the sun-lit blossoms: 
but the Evil God rejoiced, 

And because of the sound of his sing- 
ing the wild grew many-voiced. 


“Then the three Gods waded the 
river, and no word Heenir spake, 

For his thoughts were set on God- 
home, and the day that is ever 
awake. 

But Odin laughed in his wrath, and 
murmured: ‘Ah, how long, 
Till the iron shall ring on the anvil for 
the shackles of thy wrong!’ 


“Then Loki takes up the quarry, and 
is e’en as a man again; 

And the three wend on through the 
wild-wood till they come to a 
grassy plain 

Beneath the untrodden mountains; 
and lo a noble house, 

And a hall with great craft fashioned, 
and made full glorious; 

But night on the earth was falling; so 
scantly might they see 

The wealth of its smooth-wrought 
stonework and its world of im- 
agery: 

Then Loki bade turn thither since day 
was at an end, 

And into that noble dwelling the 
lords of God-home wend; 

And the porch was fair and mighty, 
and so smooth-wrought was its 
gold, 

That the mirrored stars of heaven 
therein might ye behold: 

But the hall, what words shall tell it, 
how fair it rose aloft, 

And the marvels of its windows, and 
its golden hangings soft, 

And the forest of its pillars! and each 
like the wave’s heart shone 
And the mirrored boughs of the 
garden were dancing fair there- 

on. 

—Long years agone was it builded, 
and where are its wonders now? 
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*“Now the men of God-home mar- 
velled, and gazed through the 
golden glow, 

And a man like a covetous king 
amidst of the hall they saw; 
And his chair was the tooth of the 
whale wrought smooth with never 

a flaw; 

And his gown was the sea-born pur- 
ple, and he bore a crown on his 
head, 

But never a sword was before him: 
kind-seeming words he said, 
And bade rest to the weary feet that 
had worn the wild so long. 

So they sat, and were men by seeming; 
and there rose up music and 
song, 

And they ate and drank and were 
merry: but amidst the glee of the 
cup 

They felt themselves tangled and 
caught, as when the net cometh 
up 

Before the folk of the firth, and the 
main sea lieth far off; 

And the laughter of lips they heark- 
ened, and that _hall-abider’s 
scoff, 

As his face and his mocking eyes anigh 
to their faces drew, 

And their godhead was caught in the 
net, and no shift of creation they 
knew 

To escape from their man-like bod- 
ies; so great that day was the 
Earth. 


“Then spake the hall-abider: ‘Where 
then is thy guileful mirth, 

And thy hall-glee gone, O Loki? 
Come, Heenir, fashion now 

My heart for love and for hope, that 
the fear in my body may grow, 


That I may grieve and be sorry, that 
the ruth may arise in me, 

As thou dealtst with the first of men- 
folk, when a master-smith thou 
wouldst be. 

And thou, Allfather Odin, hast thou 
come on a bastard brood? 

Or hadst thou belike a brother, thy 
twin for evil and good, 

That waked amidst thy slumber, and 
slumbered midst thy work? 
Nay, Wise-one, art thou silent as a 

child amidst the mirk? 

Ah, I know ye are called the Gods, 
and are mighty men at home, 

But now with a guilt on your heads to 
no feeble folk are ye come, 

To a folk that need you nothing: time 
was when we knew you not: 
Yet e’en then fresh was the winter, 

and the summer sun was hot, 

And the wood-meats stayed our hun- 
ger, and the water quenched our 
thirst, 

Ere the good and the evil wedded and 
begat the best and the worst. 

And how if today I undo it, that work 
of your fashioning, 

If the web of the world run backward, 
and the high heavens lack a 
King? 

—Woe’s me! for your ancient mastery 
shall help you at your need: 

If ye fill up the gulf of my longing and 
my empty heart of greed, 

And slake the flame ye have quick- 
ened, then may ye go your ways 

And get ye back to your kingship and 
the driving on of the days 

To the day of the gathered war-hosts, 
and the tide of your Fateful 
Gloom. 

Now nought may ye gainsay it that 
my mouth must speak the doom, 
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For ye wot well I am Reidmar, and 
that there ye lie red-hand 

From the slaughtering of my off- 
spring, and the spoiling of my 
land; 
For his death of my wold hath bereft 
me and every highway wet. 
—Nay, Loki, naught avails it, well- 
fashioned is the net. 

Come forth, my son, my war-god, and 
show the Gods their work, 

And thou who mightst learn e’en 
Loki, if need were to lie or lurk!’ 


“And there was I, I Regin, the 
smithier of the snare, 

And high up Fafnir towered with the 
brow that knew no fear, 

With the wrathful and pitiless heart 
that was born of my father’s 
will, 

And the greed that the Gods had 
fashioned the fate of the earth 
to fulfill. 


“Then spake the Father of Men: 
‘We have wrought thee wrong 
indeed, 

And, wouldst thou amend it with 
wrong, thine errand must we 
speed; 

For I know of thine heart’s desire, 
and the gold thou shalt nowise 
lack, 

—Nor all the works of the gold. But 
best were thy word drawn back, 

If indeed the doom of the Norns be 


not utterly now gone forth.’ 


“Then Reidmar laughed and an- 
swered: ‘So much is thy word of 
worth! 


And they call thee Odin for this, and 


stretch forth hands in vain, 


And pray for the gifts of a God who 
giveth and taketh again! 
It was better in times past over, when 
we prayed for nought at all, 
When no love taught us beseeching, 
and we had no troth to recall. 

Ye have changed the world, and it 
bindeth with the right and the 
wrong ye have made, 

Nor may ye be Gods henceforward 
save the rightful ransom be paid. 

But perchance ye are weary of king- 
ship, and will deal no more with 
the earth? 

Then curse the world, and depart, and 
sit in your changeless mirth; 
And there shall be no more kings, and 
battle and murder shall fail, 
And the world shall laugh and long 
not, nor weep, nor fashion the 

tale.’ 


“So spake Reidmar the Wise; but the 
wrath burned through his word, 

And wasted his heart of wisdom; and 
there was Fafnir the Lord, 

And there was Regin the Wright, and 
they raged at their father’s back: 

And all these cried out together with 
the voice of the sea-storm’s 
wrack; 

‘O hearken, Gods of the Goths! ye 
shall die, and we shall be Gods, 

And rule your men belovéd with 
bitter-heavy rods, 

And make them beasts beneath us, 
save today ye do our will, 

And pay us the ransom of blood, and 
our hearts with the gold fulfill.’ 


“But Odin spake in answer, and his 
voice was awful and cold: 

‘Give righteous doom, O Reidmar! 
say what ye will of the Gold!’ 
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“Then Reidmar laughed in his heart, 
and his wrath and his wisdom 
fled, 

And nought but his greed abided: and 
he spake from his throne and 
said: 


“Now hearken the doom I shall 
speak! Ye stranger-folk shall be 
free 

When ye give me the Flame of the 
Waters, the gathered Gold of the 
Sea, 

That Andvari hideth rejoicing in the 
wan realm pale as the grave; 
And the Master of Sleight shall fetch 

it, and the hand that never gave, 

And the heart that begrudgeth for- 
ever shall gather and give and 
rue. 

—Lo this is the doom of the wise, and 
no doom shall be spoken anew.’ 


“Then Odin spake: ‘It is well; the, 
Curser shall seek for the curse, 

And the Greedy shall cherish the evil 
—and the seed of the Great they 
shall nurse.’ 


“No word spake Reidmar the great, 
for the eyes of his heart were 
turned 

To the edge of the outer desert, so 
sore for the gold he yearned. 

But Loki I loosed from the toils, and 
he goeth his ways abroad; 

And the heart of Odin he knoweth, 
and where he shall seek the 
Hoard. 


“There is a desert of dread in the ut- 
termost part of the world, 
Where over a wall of mountains is a 

mighty water hurled, 


Whose hidden head none knoweth, 
nor where it meeteth the sea; 

And that force is the Force of And- 
vari, and an Elf of the Dark is he. 

In the cloud and the desert he dwell: 
eth amid that land alone; 

And his work is the storing of treasure 
within his house of stone. 

Time was when he knew of wisdom, 
and had many a tale to tell 

Of the days before the Dwarf-age, and 
of what in that world befell: 

And he knew of the stars and the sun, 
and the worlds that come and go 

On the nether rim of heaven, and 
whence the wind doth blow, 

And how the sea hangs balanced be- 
twixt the curving lands, 

And how all drew together for the 
first Gods’ fashioning hands. 

But nowis all gone from him, save the 
craft of gathering gold, 

And he heedeth nought of the sum- 
mer, nor knoweth the winter 
cold, 

Nor looks to the sun nor the snow- 
fall, nor ever dreams of the sea, 

Nor hath heard of the making of men- 
folk, nor of where the high Gods 
be: 

But ever he gripeth and gathereth, 
and he toileth hour by hour 
Nor knoweth the noon from the mid- 
night as he looks on his stony 

bower, 

And saith: ‘It is short, it is narrow 
for all I shall gather and get; 

For the world is but newly fashioned, 
and long shall its years be yet.’ 


“There Loki fareth, and seeth in a 
land of nothing good, 

Far off o’er the empty desert, the 
reek of the falling flood 
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Go up to the floor of heaven, and 
thither turn his feet 

As he weaveth the unseen meshes and 
the snare of strong deceit; 

So he cometh his ways to the water, 
where the glittering foam-bow 
glows, 

And the huge flood leaps the rock- 
wall and a green arch over it 
throws. 

There under the roof of water he 
treads the quivering floor, 

And the hush of the desert is felt 
amid the water’s roar, 

And the bleak sun lighteth the wave- 
vault, and tells of the fruitless 
plain, 

And the showers that nourish noth- 
ing, and the summer come in 
vain. 


“There did the great Guile-master 
his toils and his tangles set, 
And as wide as was the water, so 
wide was woven the net; 

And as dim as the Elf’s remembrance 
did the meshes of it show; 

And he had no thought of sorrow, nor 
spared to come and go 

On his errands of griping and getting 
till he felt himself tangled and 
caught: 

Then back to his blinded soul was his 
ancient wisdom brought, 

And he saw his fall and his ruin, as a 
man by the lightning’s flame 

Sees the garth all flooded by foemen; 
and again he remembered his 
name; 

And e’en as a book well written the 
tale of the Gods he knew, 

And the tale of the making of men, 
and much of the deeds they 
should do. 


“But Loki took his man-shape, and 
laughed aloud and cried: 

‘What fish of the ends of the earth is 
so strong and so feeble-eyed, 

That he draweth the pouch of my net 
on his road to the dwelling of 
Hell? 

What Elf that hath heard the gold 
growing, but hath heard not the 
light winds tell 

That the Gods with the world have 
been dealing and have fashioned 
men for the earth? 

Where is he that hath ridden the 
cloud-horse and measured the 
ocean’s girth, 

But seen nought of the building of 
God-home nor the forging of the 
sword: 

Where then is the maker of nothing, 
the earless and eyeless lord? 

In the pouch of my net he lieth, with 
his head on the threshold of 
Hell!’ 

Then the Elf lamented, and said: 
‘Thou knowst of my name full 
well: 

Andvari begotten of Oinn, whom the 
Dwarf-kind called the Wise. 

By the worst of the Gods is taken, 
the forge and the father of 
lies. ’ 


“Said Loki: ‘How of the Elf-kind, 
do they love their latter life, 

When their weal is all departed, and 
they lie alow in the strife?’ 


“Then Andvari groaned and an- 
swered: ‘I know what thou 
wouldst have, 

The wealth mine own hands gath- 
ered, the gold that no man 
gave.” 
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* “Come forth,’ said Loki, ‘and give 
it, and dwell in peace hence- 
forth— 

Or die in the toils if thou listest, if thy 
life be nothing worth.’ 


“Full sore the Elf lamented, but he 
came before the God 

And the twain went into the rock- 
house and on fine gold they trod, 

And the walls shone bright, and 
brighter than the sun of the 
upper air. 

How great was that treasure of treas- 
ures: and the Helm of Dread was 
there; 

The world but in dreams had seen it; 
and there was the hauberk of 
gold; 

None other is in the heavens, nor has 
earth of its fellow told. 


“Then Loki bade the Elf-king bring 
all to the upper day, 

And he dight himself with his God- 
head to bear the treasure away: 

So there in the dim grey desert before 
the God of Guile, 
Great heaps of the hid-world’s treas- 
ure the weary Elf must pile, 
And Loki looked on laughing: but, 
when it all was done, 

And the Elf was hurrying homeward, 
his finger gleamed in the sun: 

Then Loki cried: ‘Thou art guileful: 
thou hast not learned the tale 

Of the wisdom that Gods have gotten 
and their might of all avail, 

Hither to me! that I learn thee of a 
many things to come; 

Or despite of all wilt thou journey to 
the dead man’s deedless home. 

Come hither again to thy master, and 
give the ring to me; 


For meseems it is Loki’s portion, and 


the Bale of Men shall it be.’ 


“Then the Elf drew off the gold-ring 
and stood with empty hand 
E’en where the flood fell over ’twixt 

the water and the land, 

And he gazed on the great Guile- 
master, and huge and grim he 
grew; 

And his anguish swelled within him, 
and the word of the Norns he 
knew; 

How that gold was the seed of gold 
to the wise and the shapers of 
things, 

The hoarders of hidden treasure, and 
the unseen glory of rings; 

But the seed of woe to the world and 
the foolish wasters of men, 
And grief to the generations that die 

and spring again: 

Then he cried: 

‘There farest thou Loki, and 
might I load thee worse 

Than with what thine ill heart bear- 
eth, then shouldst thou bear my 
curse: 

But for men a curse thou bearest: 
entangled in my gold, 

Amid my woe abideth another woe 
untold. 

Two brethren and a father, eight 
kings my grief shall slay; 

And the hearts of queens shall be 
broken, and their eyes shall 
loathe the day. 

Lo, how the wilderness blossoms! Lo, 
how the lonely lands 

Are waving with the harvest that fell 
from my gathering hands!’ 


“But Loki laughed in silence, and 
swift in Godhead went, 
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To the golden hall of Reidmar and the 
house of our content. 

But when that world of treasure was 
laid within our hall 

Twas as if the sun were minded to 
live ’twixt wall and wall, 

And all we stood by and panted. 
Then Odin spake and said: 


“ “O Kings, O folk of the Dwarf-kind, 
lo, the ransom duly paid! 

Will ye have this sun of the ocean, and 
reap the fruitful field, 

And garner up the harvest that earth 
therefrom shall yield?’ 


“So he spake; but a little season 
nought answered Reidmar the 
wise 

But turned his face from the Treas- 
ure, and peered with eager eyes 

Endlong the hall and athwart it, as 
a man may chase about 

A ray of the sun of the morning that 
a naked sword throws out; 

And lo from Loki’s right-hand came 
the flash of the fruitful ring, 

And at last spake Reidmar scowling: 
‘Ye wait for my yea-saying 

That your feet may go free on the 
earth, and the fear of my toils 
may be done; 

That then ye may say in your laugh- 
ter: The fools of the time agone! 

The purblind eyes of the Dwarf-kind! 
they have gotten the garnered 
sheaf 

And have let their Masters depart 
with the Seed of Gold and of 
Grief: 

O Loki, friend of Allfather, cast down 
Andvari’s Ring, 

Or the world shall yet turn backward 
and the high heavens lack a king.’ 


“Then Loki drew off the Elf-ring and 
cast it down on the heap, 

And forth as the gold met gold did the 
light of its glory leap: 

But he spake: ‘It rejoiceth my heart 
that no whit of all ye shall 
lack, 

Lest the curse of the Elf-king cleave 
not, and ye ’scape the utter 
wrack.’ 


“Then laughed and answered Reid- 
mar: ‘I shall have it while I live, 

And that shall be long, meseemeth: 
for who is there may strive 

With my sword, the war-wise Fafnir, 
and my shield that is Regin the 
Smith? 

But if indeed I should die, then let 
men-folk deal therewith, 

And ride to the golden glitter through 
evil deeds and good. 

I will have my heart’s desire, and do 


as the high Gods would.’ 


“Then I loosed the Gods from their 
shackles, and great they grew on 
the floor 

And into the night they gat them; but 
Odin turned by the door, 

And we looked not, little we heeded, 
for we grudged his mastery; 
Then he spake, and his voice was 
waxen as the voice of the winter 

sea: 


““Q Kings, O folk of the Dwarfs, 
why then will ye covet and rue? 
I have seen your fathers’ fathers and 
the dust wherefrom they grew; 
But who hath heard of my father or 
the land where first I sprung? 
Who knoweth my day of repentance, 
or the year when I was young? 
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Who hath learned the names of the 
Wise-one or measured out his 
will? 

Who hath gone before to teach him, 
and the doom of days fulfill? 

Lo, I look on the Curse of the Gold, 
and wrong amended by wrong, 

And love by love confounded, and the 
strong abased by the strong; 

And I order it all and amend it, 
and the deeds that are done I 
see, 

And none other beholdeth or know- 
eth; and who shall be wise unto 
me? 


For myself to myself I offered, that all’ 


wisdom I might know, 
And fruitful I waxed of works, and 
good and fair did they grow; 
And I knew, and I wrought and fore- 
ordered; and evil sat by my side, 

And myself by myself hath been 
doomed, and I look for the fate- 
ful tide; 

And I deal with the generations, and 
the men mine hand hath made, 

And myself by myself shall be 
grieved, lest the world and its 
fashioning fade.’ 


“They went and the Gold abided: 
but the words Allfather spake, 
I call them back full often for that 
golden even’s sake, 
Yet little that hour I heard them, 
save as wind across the lea; 
For the gold shone up on Reidmar and 
on Fafnir’s face and on me. 
And sore I loved that treasure: so I 
wrapped my heart in guile, 
And sleeked my tongue with sweet- 
ness, and set my face in a smile, 
And I bade my father keep it, the 
more part of the gold, 


Yet give good store to Fafnir for his 
goodly help and bold, 

And deal me a little handful for my 
smithying-help that day. 

But no little I desired, though for 
little I might pray; 

And prayed I for much or for little, he 
answered me no more 

Than the shepherd answers the wood- 
wolf who howls at the yule-tide 
door: 

But good he ever deemed it to sit on 
his ivory throne, 

And stare on the red rings’ glory, and 
deem he was ever alone: 

And never a word spake Fafnir, but 
his eyes waxed red and grim 

As he looked upon our father, and 
noted the ways of him. 


“The night waned into the morning, 
and still above the Hoard 

Sat Reidmar clad in purple; but 
Fafnir took his sword, 

And I took my smithying-hammer, 
and apart in the world we went; 

But I came aback in the even, and my 
heart was heavy and spent; 

And I longed, but fear was upon me 
and I durst not go to the Gold; 

So I lay in the house of my toil mid 
the things I had fashioned of old; 

And methought as I lay in my bed 
*twixt waking and slumber of 
night 

That I heard the tinkling metal and 
beheld the hall alight, 

But I slept and dreamed of the Gods, 
and the things that never have 
slept, 

Till I woke toa cry and a clashing and 
forth from the bed I leapt, 

And there by the heaped-up Elf-gold 
my brother Fafnir stood, 
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And there at his feet lay Reidmar 
and reddened the Treasure with 
blood; 

And e’en as I looked on his eyen they 
glazed and whitened with death, 

And forth on the torch-litten hall he 
shed his latest breath. 


“ But Ilooked on Fafnir and trembled 
for he wore the Helm of Dread, 

And his sword was bare in his hand, 
and the sword and the hand 
were red 

With the blood of our father Reid- 
mar, and his body was wrapped 
in gold, 

With the ruddy-gleaming mailcoat of 
whose fellow hath nought been 
told, 

And it seemed as I looked upon him 
that he grew beneath mine eyes: 

And then in the mid-hall’s silence did 


his dreadful voice arise: 


**T have slain my father Reidmar, 
that I alone might keep 

The Gold of the darksome places, the 
Candle of the Deep. 

I am such as the Gods have made me, 
lest the Dwarf-kind people the 
earth, 

Or mingle their ancient wisdom with 
its short-lived latest birth. 

I shall dwell alone henceforward, and 
the Gold and its waxing curse, 

I shall brood on them both together, 
let my life grow better or worse. 

And I am a King henceforward and 
long shall be my life, 

And the Gold shall grow with my 
longing, for I shall hide it from 
strife, 

And hoard up the Ring of Andvari in 
the house thine hand hath built. 


O thou, wilt thou tarry and tarry, 
till I cast thy blood on the guilt? 

Lo, lam a King for ever, and alone on 
the Gold shall I dwell 

And do no deed to repent of and leave 
no tale to tell.’ 


“More awful grew his visage as he 
spake the word of dread 

And no more durst I behold him, but 
with heart a-cold I fled; 

I fled from the glorious house my 
hands had made so fair, 

As poor as the new-born baby with 
nought of raiment or gear: 

I fled from the heaps of gold, and my 
goods were the eager will, 

And the heart that remembereth all, 
and the hand that may never be 
still. 


“Then unto this land I came, and 
that was long ago 

As men-folk count the years; and I 
taught them to reap and to sow, 

And a famous man I became: but 
that generation died, 

And they said that Frey had taught 
them, and a God my name did 
hide. 

Then I taught them the craft of met- 
als, and the sailing of the sea, 

And the taming of the horse-kind, and 
the yoke-beasts’ husbandry, 

And the building up of houses; and 
that race of men went by, 

And they said that Thor had taught 
them; and a smithying-carle was 
if. 

Then I gave their maidens the needle 
and I bade them hold the rock, 

And the shuttle-race gaped for them 
as they sat at the weaving- 
stock. 
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But by then these were waxen crones 
to sit dim-eyed by the door, 

It was Freyia had come among them 
to teach the weaving-lore. 
Then I taught them the tales of old, 
and fair songs fashioned and 

true, 

And their speech grew into music of 
measured time and due, 

And they smote the harp to my bid- 
ding, and the land grew soft and 
sweet: 

But ere the grass of their grave- 
mounds rose up above my feet, 

It was Bragi had made them sweet- 
mouthed, and I was the wander- 
ing scald; 

Yet green did my cunning flourish by 
whatso name I was called, 
And I grew the master of masters— 

Think thou how strange it is 

That the sword in the hands of a 
stripling shall one day end all 
this! 


“Yet oft mid all my wisdom did I 
long for my brother’s part, 
And Fafnir’s mighty kingship 
weighed heavy on my heart 
When the Kings of the earthly king- 

doms would give me _ golden 
gifts 
From out of their scanty treasures, 
due pay for my cunning shifts. 
And once—didst thou number the 
years thou wouldst think it long 
ago— 
I wandered away to the country from 
whence our stem did grow. 
There methought the fells grown 
greater, but waste did the mead- 
ows lie 

And the house was rent and ragged 
and open to the sky. 


But lo, when I came to the doorway, 
great silence brooded there, 

Nor bat nor owl would haunt it, nor 
the wood-wolves drew anear. 
Then I went to the pillared hall-stead, 
and lo, huge heaps of gold, 
And to and fro amidst them a mighty 

Serpent rolled: 

Then my heart grew chill with terror, 
for I thought on the wont of our 
race, 

And I, who had lost their cunning, 
was aman in a deadly place, 

A feeble man and a swordless in the 
lone destroyer’s fold; 

For I knew that the Worm was Fafnir, 
the Wallower on the Gold. 


“So I gathered my strength and fled, 
and hid my shame again 

Mid the foolish sons of men-folk; and 
the more my hope was vain, 

The more I longed for the Treasure, 
and deliv’rance from the yoke: 

And yet passed the generations, and 
I dwelt with the short-lived folk. 


“Long years, and long years after the 
tale of men-folk told 

How up on the Glittering Heath was 
the house and the dwelling of 
gold, 

And within that house was the Ser- 
pent, and the Lord of the Fearful 
Face: 

Then I wondered sore of the desert; 
for I thought of the golden place 

My hands of old had builded; for I 
knew by many a sign 

That the Fearful Face was my broth- 
er, that the blood of the Worm 
was mine. 

This was ages long ago, and yet in 
that desert he dwells, 
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Betwixt him and men death lieth, and 
no man of his semblance tells; 

But the tale of the great Gold-wal- 
lower is never the more outworn. 

Then came thy kin, O Sigurd, and thy 
father’s father was born, 

And I fell to the dreaming of dreams, 
and I saw thine eyes therein, 

And I looked and beheld thy glory and 
all that thy sword should win; 

And I thought that thou shouldst be 


he, who should bring my heart’ 


its rest, 
That of all the gifts of the Kings thy 
sword should give me the best. 


“Ah, I fell to the dreaming of dreams; 
and oft the gold I saw, 

And the golden-fashioned Hauberk, 
clean-wrought without a flaw, 

And the Helm that aweth the world; 
and I knew of Fafnir’s heart 

That his wisdom was greater than 
mine, because he had held him 
apatt; 

Nor spilt on the sons of men-folk our 
knowledge of ancient days, 
Nor bartered one whit for their love, 
nor craved for the  people’s 

praise. 


““And some day I shall have it all, 
his gold and his craft and his 
heart 

And the gathered and garnered wis- 
dom he guards in the mountains 
apart. 

And then when my hand is upon it, 
my hand shall be as the spring 

To thaw his winter away and the 
fruitful tide to bring. 

It shall grow, it shall grow into sum- 
mer, and I shall be he that 
wrought, 


And my deeds shall be remembered, 
and my name that once was 
nought; 

Yea I shall be Frey, and Thor, and 
Freyia, and Bragi in one: 

Yea the God of all that is,—and no 
deed in the wide world done, 

But the deed that my heart would 
fashion: and the songs of the 
freed from the yoke 

Shall bear to my house in the heavens 
the love and the longing of folk; 

And there shall be no more dying, and 
the sea shall be as the land, 

And the world for ever and ever shall 
be young beneath my hand.” 


Then his eyelids fell, and he slum- 
bered, and it seemed as Sigurd 
gazed 

That the flames leapt up in the stithy 
and about the Master blazed, 

And his hand in the harp-strings 
wandered and the sweetness 
from them poured. 

Then unto his feet leapt Sigurd and 
drew his stripling’s sword, 
And he cried: “Awake, O Master. 

for, lo, the day goes by, 

And this too is an ancient story, that 
the sons of men-folk die, 

And all save fame departeth. Awake! 
for the day grows late, 

And deeds by the door are passing, 
nor the Norns will have them 
wait.” 


Then Regin groaned and wakened, 
sad-eyed and heavy-browed, 
And weary and worn was he waxen 
as a man by a burden bowed: 

And he spake: “Hast thou heark- 
ened, Sigurd, wilt thou help a 
man that is old 
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To avenge him for his father? Wilt 
thou win that Treasure of Gold 

And be more than the Kings of the 
earth? Wilt thou rid the earth 
of a wrong 

And heal the woe and the sorrow my 
heart hath endured o’erlong?”’ 


Then Sigurd looked upon him with 
steadfast eyes and clear 

And Regin drooped and trembled as 
he stood the doom to hear: 

But the bright child spake as afore- 
time, and answered the Master 
and said: 

“Thou shalt have thy will, and the 
treasure, and take the curse on 
thine head.”’ 


Of the forging of the Sword that is 
called The Wrath of Sigurd 


Now again came Sigurd to Regin, and 
said: “Thou hast taught me a 
task 

Whereof none knoweth the ending: 
and a gift at thine hands I ask.” 


Then answered Regin the Master: 
“The world must be wide indeed 

If my hand may not reach across 
it for aught thine heart may 
need.” 


“Yea wide is the world,” said Sigurd, 
“and soon spoken is thy word; 

But this gift thou shalt nought gain- 
say me: for I bid thee forge me 
a sword.” 


Then spake the Master of Masters, 
and his voice was sweet and 
soft, 

“Look forth abroad, O Sigurd, and 


note in the heavens aloft 


How the dim white moon of the day- 
light hangs round as the Goth- 
god’s shield: 

Now for thee first rang mine anvil 
when she walked the heavenly 
field 

A slim and lovely lady, and the old 
moon lay on her arm: 

Lo, here is a sword I have wrought 
thee with many a spell and 
charm 


‘And all the craft of the Dwarf-kind; 


be glad thereof and sure; 
Mid many a storm of battle full well 
shall it endure.” 


Then Sigurd looked on the slayer, and 
never a word would speak: 
Gemmed were the hilts and golden, 
and the blade was blue and 

bleak, 

And runes of the Dwarf-kind’s cun- 
ning each side the trench were 
scored: 

But soft and sweet spake Regin: 
“How likest thou the sword?” 


Then Sigurd laughed and answered: 
“The work is proved by the deed; 

See now if this be a traitor to fail me 
in my need.” 


Then Regin trembled and shrank, so 
bright his eyes outshone 

As he turned about to the anvil, and 
smote the sword thereon; 

But the shards fell shivering earth- 
ward, and Sigurd’s heart grew 
wroth 

As the steel-flakes tinkled about him: 
“Lo, there the  right-hand’s 
troth! 

Lo, there the golden glitter, and the 
word that soon is spilt.” 
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And down amongst the ashes he cast 
the glittering hilt, 

And turned his back on Regin and 
strode out through the door 
And for many a day of spring-tide 
came back again no more. 

But at last he came to the stithy and 
again took up the word: 
“What hast thou done, O Master, in 
the forging of the sword?” 


Then sweetly Regin answered: “ Hard 
task-master art thou, 

But lo, a blade of battle that shall 
surely please thee now! 

Two moons are clean departed since 
thou lookedst towards the sky 

And sawest the dim white circle amid 
the cloud-flecks lie; 

And night and day have I laboured; 
and the cunning of old days 
Hath surely left my right-hand if this 

sword thou shalt not praise.” 


And indeed the hilts gleamed glorious 
with many a dear-bought stone, 

And down the fallow edges the light 
of battle shone; 

Yet Sigurd’s eyes shone brighter, nor 
yet might Regin face 

Those eyes of the heart of the Vol- 
sungs; but trembled in his place 

As Sigurd cried: ““O Regin, thy kin of 
the days of old 

Were an evil and treacherous folk, and 
they lied and murdered for gold; 

And now if thou wouldst bewray me, 
of the ancient curse beware, 

And set thy face as the flint the bale 
and the shame to bear: 

For he that would win to the heavens, 
and be as the Gods on high 
Must tremble nought at the road, and 

the place where men-folk die.” 


White leaps the blade in his hand and 
gleams in the gear of the wall, 

And he smites, and the oft-smitten 
edges on the beaten anvil fall: 

But the life of the sword departed, 
and dull and broken it lay 

On the ashes and flaked-off iron, and 
no word did Sigurd say, 

But strode off through the door of the 
stithy and went to the Hall of 
Kings, 

And was merry and blithe that even 
mid all imaginings. 


But when the morrow was come he 
went to his mother and spake: 

“The shards, the shards of the sword, 
that thou gleanedst for my sake 

In the night on the field of slaughter, 
in the tide when my father fell, 

Hast thou kept them through sorrow 
and joyance? has thou warded 
them trusty and well? 

Where has thou laid them, my 
mother?” 

Then she looked upon him and said: 

“Art thou wroth, O Sigurd my son, 
that such eyes are in thine head? 

And wilt thou be wroth with thy 
mother? do I withstand thee at 
alley 


“Nay,” said he, “nought am I wrath- 
ful, but the days rise up like a 
wall 

Betwixt my soul and the deeds, and 
I strive to rend them through. 

And why wilt thou fear mine eyen? 
as the sword lies baleful and 
blue 

E’en ’twixt the lips of lovers, when 
they swear their troth thereon, 

So keen are the eyes ye have fash- 
ioned, ye folk of the days agone; 
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For therein is the light of battle, 
though whiles it lieth asleep. 
Now give me the sword, my mother, 


that Sigmund gave thee to 
keep.” 
Slie “said Lashallergive sat athee 


gladly, for fain shall I be of thy 
praise 

When thou knowest my careful keep- 
ing of that hope of the earlier 


days: 

So she took his hand in her hand, and 
they went their ways, they 
twain, 


Till they came to the treasure of 
queen-folk, the guarded chamber 
of gain: 

They were all alone with its riches, 
and she turned the key in the 
gold, 

And lifted the sea-born purple, and 
the silken web unrolled, 

And lo, ’twixt her hands and_ her 
bosom the shards of Sigmund’s 
sword; 

No rust-fleck stained its edges, and 
the gems of the ocean’s hoard 

Were as bright in the hilts and glo- 
rious, as when in the Volsungs’ 
hall 

It shone in the eyes of the earl-folk 
and flashed from the shielded 


wall. 


But Sigurd smiled upon it, and he 
said: “O Mother of Kings, 
Well hast thou warded the war-glaive 
for a mirror of many things, 
And a hope of much fulfilment: well 

hast thou given to me 
The message of my fathers, and the 
word of things to be: 


Trusty hath been thy warding, but 
its hour is over now: 

These shards shall be knit together, 
and shall hear the war-wind 
blow. 

They shall shine through the rain of 
Odin, as the sun come back to 
the world, 

When the heaviest bolt of the thunder 
amidst the storm is hurled: 
They shall shake the thrones of 
Kings, and shear the walls of 

war, 

And undo the knot of treason when 
the world is darkening o’er. 
They have shone in the dusk and the 
night-tide, they shall shine in the 

dawn and the day; 

They have gathered the storm to- 
gether, they shall chase the 
clouds away; 

They have sheared red gold asunder, 
they shall gleam o’er the gar- 
nered gold; » 

They have ended many a story, 
they shall fashion a tale to be 
told: 

They have lived in the wrack of the 
people; they shall live in the 
glory of folk: 

They have stricken the Gods in bat- 
tle, for the Gods shall they strike 
the stroke.” 


Then she felt his hands about her as 
he took the fateful sword, 

And he kissed her soft and sweetly; 
but she answered never a word: 

So great and fair was he waxen, so 
glorious was his face, 

So young, as the deathless Gods are, 
that long in the golden place 

She stood when he was departed: as 
some for-travailed one 
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Comes over the dark fell-ridges on the 
birth-tide of the sun, 

And his gathering sleep falls from him 
mid the glory and the blaze; 
And he sees the world grow merry and 
looks on the lightened ways, 
While the ruddy streaks are melt- 
ing in the day-flood broad and 

white; 

Then the morn-dusk he forgetteth and 
the moon-lit waste of night, 
And the hall whence he departed 

with its yellow candles’ flare: 
So stood the Isle-king’s daughter in 
that treasure-chamber fair. 


But swift on his ways went Sigurd 
and to Regin’s house he came, 

Where the Master stood in the door- 
way and behind him leapt the 
flame, 

And dark he looked and little: no 
more his speech was sweet, 

No words on his lip were gathered the 
Volsung child to greet, 

Till he took the sword from Sigurd 
and the shards of the days of old; 

Then he spake: 
“Will nothing serve thee save 
this blue steel and cold, 

The bane of thy father’s father, the 
fate of all his kin, 

The baleful blade I fashioned, the 
Wrath that the Gods would 


win?” 


Then answered the eye-bright Sigurd: 
“Tf thou thy craft wilt do 
Nought save these battle-gleanings 
shall be my helper true: 

And what if thou begrudgest, and my 
battle-blade be dull, 

Yet the hand of the Norns is lifted 


and the cup is over-full. 


Repent’st thou ne’er so sorely that 
thy kin must lie alow, 

How much soe’er thou longest the 
world to overthrow, 

And, doubting the gold and the wis- 
dom, would’st even now appease 

Blind hate and eyeless murder, and 
win the world with these; 

O’er-late is the time for repenting the 
word thy lips have said: 

Thou shalt have the Gold and the 
wisdom and take its curse on 
thine head. 

I say that thy lips have spoken, and 
no more with thee it lies 

To do the deed or leave it: since thou 
hast shown mine eyes 

The world that was aforetime, I see 
the world to be; 

And woe to the tangling thicket, or 
the wall that hindereth me! 
And short is the space I will tarry; 

for how if the Worm should die 

Ere the first of my strokes be stricken? 
Wilt thou get to thy mastery 

And knit these shards together that 
once in the Branstock stood? 

But if not and a smith’s hands fail 
me, a king’s hand yet shall be 
good; 

And the Norns have doomed thy 
brother. And yet I deem this 
sword 

Is the slayer of the Serpent, and the 
scatterer of the Hoard.” 


Great waxed the gloom of Regin, and 
he said: “‘Thou sayest sooth 

For none may turn him backward: 
the sword of a very youth 

Shall one day end my cunning, as the 
Gods my joyance slew, 

When nought thereof they were deem- 
ing, and another thing would do. 
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But this sword shall slay the Serpent; 
and do another deed, 

And many an one thereafter till it 
fail thee in thy need. 

But as fair and great as thou stand- 
est, yet get thee from mine 
house, 

For in me too might ariseth, and the 
place is perilous 

With the craft that was aforetime, 
and shall never be again, 

When the hands that have taught 
thee cunning have failed from the 
world of men. 

Thou art wroth; but thy wrath must 
slumber till fate its blossom bear; 

Not thus were the eyes of Odin when 
I held him in the snare. 

Depart! lest the end overtake us ere 
thy work and mine be done, 

But come again in the night-tide and 
the slumber of the sun, 

When the sharded moon of April 
hangs round in the undark May.” 


Hither and thither a while did the 
heart of Sigurd sway; 

For he feared no craft of the Dwarf- 
kind, nor heeded the ways of 
Fate, 

But his hand wrought e’en as his 
heart would: and now was he 
weary with hate 

Of the hatred and scorn of the Gods, 
and the greed of gold and of gain, 

And the weaponless hands of the 
stripling of the wrath and the 
rending were fain. 

But there stood Regin the Master, 
and his eyes were on Sigurd’s 
eyes, 

Though nought belike they beheld 
him, and his brow was sad and 
wise; 


And the greed died out of his visage 
and he stood like an image of old. 


So the Norns drew Sigurd away, and 
the tide was an even of gold, 

And sweet in the April even were the 
fowl-kind singing their best; 

And the light of life smote Sigurd, and 
the joy that knows no rest, 

And the fond unnamed desire, and 
the hope of hidden things; 

And he wended fair and lovely to the 
house of the feasting Kings. 


But now when the moon was at full 
and the undark May begun, 
Went Sigurd unto Regin mid the 

slumber of the sun, 

And amidst the fire-hall’s pavement 
the King of the Dwarf-kind 
stood 

Like an image of deeds departed and 
days that once were good; 

And he seemed but faint and weary, 
and his eyes were dim and dazed 

As they met the glory of Sigurd where 
the fitful candles blazed. 

Then he spake: 

“Hail, Son of the Volsungs, the 
corner-stone ts laid, 

I have toiled and thou hast desired, 
and, lo, the fateful blade!” 


Then Sigurd saw it lying on the ashes 
slaked and pale 

Like the sun and the lightning min- 
gled mid the even’s cloudy 
bale; 

For ruddy and great were the hilts, 
and the edges fine and wan, 
And all adown to the blood-point a 

very flame there ran 
That swallowed the runes of wisdom 
wherewith its sides were scored. 
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No sound did Sigurd utter as he 
stooped adown for his. sword, 
But it seemed as his lips were moving 
with speech of strong desire. 
White leapt the blade o’er his head, 
and he stood in the ring of its fire 
As hither and thither it played, till it 
fell on the anvil’s strength, 
And he cried aloud in his glory, and 
held out the sword full length, 
As one who would show it the world; 
for the edges were dulled no whit, 
And the anvil was cleft to the pave- 
ment with the dreadful dint of it. 


But Regin cried to his harp-strings: 
“Before the days of men 

I smithied the Wrath of Sigurd, and 
now is it smithied again: 

And my hand alone hath done it, and 
my heart alone hath dared 

To bid that man to the mountain, 
and behold his glory bared. 

Ah, if the son of Sigmund might wot 
of the thing I would, 

Then how were the ages bettered, and 
the world all waxen good! 
Then how were the past forgotten and 

the weary days of yore, 

And the hope of man that dieth and 
the waste that never bore! 
How should this one live through the 

winter and know of all increase! 

How should that one spring to the 
sunlight and bear the blossom 
of peace. 

No more should the long-lived wis- 
dom o’er the waste of the wilder- 
ness stray; 

Nor the clear-eyed hero hasten to the 
deedless ending of day. 

And what if the hearts of the Vol- 
sungs for this deed of deeds were 
born, 


How then were their life-days evil and 
the end of their lives forlorn!” 


There stood Sigurd the Volsung, and 
heard how the harp-strings rang, 

But of other things they told him 
than the hope that the Master 
sang; 
And his world lay far away from the 
Dwarf-king’s eyeless realm 
And the road that leadeth nowhere, 
and the ship without a helm: 

But he spake: ‘How oft shall I say 
it, that I shall work thy will? 

If my father hath made me mighty, 
thine heart shall I fulfill 

With the wisdom and gold thou 
wouldest before | wend on my 
ways; 

For now hast thou failed me nought, 
and the sword is the wonder of 
days. — 


No word for a while spake Regin; but 
he hung his head adown 

As a man that pondereth sorely, and 
his voice once more was grown 

As the voice of the smithying-master 
as he spake: “This Wrath of 
thine 

Hath cleft the hard and the heavy; 
it shall shear the soft and the fine: 

Come forth to the night and prove it.” 
So they twain went forth abroad, 

And the moon lay white on the river 
and lit the sleepless ford, 

And down to its pools they wended, 
and the stream was swift and full; 

Then Regin cast against it a lock of 
fine-spun wool, 

And it whirled about on the eddy till 
it met the edges bared, 

And as clean as the careless water the 
laboured fleece was sheared. 
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Then Regin spake: “It is good, 
what the smithying-carle hath 
wrought: 

Now the work of the King beginneth 
and the end that my soul hath 
sought. 

Thou shalt toil and I shall desire, and 
the deed shall be surely done: 

For thy Wrath is alive and awake and 
the story of bale is begun.” 


Therewith was the Wrath of Sigurd 
laid soft in a golden sheath 
And the peace-strings knit around 
it; for that blade was fain of 
death; 

And ’tis ill to show such edges to the 
broad blue light of day, 

Or to let the hall-glare light them, if 
ye list not play the play. 


Of Gripir’s Foretelling 
Now Sigurd backeth Greyfell on the 


first of the morrow morn, 

And he rideth fair and softly through 
the acres of the corn; 

The Wrath to his side is girded, but 
hid are the edges blue, 

As he wendeth his ways to the moun- 
tains, and rideth the horse-mead 
through. 


His wide grey eyes are happy, and his 
voice 1s sweet and soft, 

As amid the mead-lark’s singing he 
casteth song aloft! 

Lo, lo, the horse and the rider! So 
once maybe it was, 

When over the earth unpeopled the 
youngest God would pass; 

But never again meseemeth shall such 
a sight betide, 

Till over a world unwrongful new-born 


shall-Baldur ride. 


So he comes to that ness of the moun- 
tains, and Gripir’s garden steep, 

That bravely Greyfell breasteth, and 
adown by the door doth he leap 

And his war-gear rattleth upon him; 
there is none to ask or forbid 

As he wendeth the house clear- 
lighted, where no mote of the 
dust is hid, 

Though the sunlight hath not entered: 
the walls are clear and bright, 

For they cast back each to other the 
golden Sigurd’s light; 

Through the echoing ways of the 
house bright-eyed he wendeth 
along, 

And the mountain-wind is with him, 
and the hovering eagles’ song; 

But no sound of the children of men 
may the ears of the Volsung 
hear, 

And no sign of their ways in the world, 
or their, will, or their hope or 
their fear. 


So he comes to the hall of Gripir, and 
gleaming-green is it built 

As the house of under-ocean where 
the wealth of the greedy is spilt; 

Gleaming and green as the sea, and 
rich as its rock-strewn floor, 

And fresh as the autumn morning 
when the burning of summer is 
o’er. 

There he looks and beholdeth the 
high-seat, and he sees it strangely 
wrought, 

Of the tooth of the sea-beast fashioned 
ere the Dwarf-kind came to 
nought; 

And he looks, and thereon is Gripir, 
the King exceeding old, 

With the sword of his fathers girded, 


and his raiment wrought of gold; 
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With the ivory rod in his right- 
hand, with his left on the crys- 
tal laid, 

That is round as the world of men- 
folk, and after its image made, 

And clear is it wrought to the eyen 
that may read therein of fate 

Though little indeed be its sea, and 
its earth not wondrous great. 


There Sigurd stands in the hall, on 
the sheathed Wrath doth he 
lean, 

All his golden light is mirrored in the 
gleaming floor and green; 

But the smile in his face upriseth as 
he looks on the ancient King, 

And their glad eyes meet and their 
laughter, and sweet is the wel- 
coming: 

And Gripir saith: “Hail Sigurd! for 
my bidding hast thou done, 
And here in the mountain-dwelling 

are two Kings of men alone.” 


But Sigurd spake “Hail father! I am 
girt with the fateful sword 

And my face is set to the highway, 
and I come for thy latest word.” 


Said Gripir: “What wouldst thou 
hearken ere we sit and drink the 
wine?” 

“Thy word and the Norns’,”’ said 
Sigurd, “but never a word of 
mine.” 


“What sights wouldst thou see,” said 
Gripir, “ere mine hand shall take 


thine hand?” 


“As the Gods would I see,”’ said Sig- 
urd, “though Death light up the 
land: 


“What hope wouldst thou hope, O 


Sigurd, ere we kiss, we twain, 
and depart?”’ 


“Thy hope and the Gods’,”’ said Sig- 
urd, “though the grief lie hard 
on my heart.” 


Nought answered the ancient wise- 
one, and not a whit had he stirred 

Since the clash of Sigurd’s raiment in 
his mountain-hall he heard; 

But the ball that imaged the earth 
was set in his hand grown old; 

And belike it was to his vision, as the 
wide-world’s ocean rolled, 

And the forests waved with the wind, 
and the corn was gay with the 
lark, 

And the gold in its nether places 
grew up in the dusk and the 
dark, 

And its children built and departed, 
and its King-folk conquered and 
went, 

As over the crystal image his all-wise 
face was bent: 

For all his desire was dead, and he 
lived as a God shall live, 

Whom the prayers of the world hath 
forgotten, and to whom no hand 
may give. 


But there stood the mighty Volsung, 
and leaned on the hidden Wrath; 
As the earliest sun’s uprising o’er the 
sea-plain draws a path 
Whereby men sail to the Eastward 
and the dawn of another day, 
So the image of King Sigurd on the 
gleaming pavement lay. 


Then great in the hall fair-pillared the 
voice of Gripir arose, 
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And it ran through the glimmering 
house-ways, and forth to the 
sunny close; 

There mid the birds’ rejoicing went 
the voice of an o’er-wise King 

Like a wind of midmost winter come 
back to talk with spring. 


But the voice cried: “Sigurd, Sigurd! 
O great, O early born! 

O hope of the Kings first fashioned! 
O blossom of the morn! 

Short day and long remembrance, 
fair summer of the North! 
One day shall the worn world wonder 
how first thou wentest forth! 


“ Arise, O Sigurd, Sigurd! in the night 
arise and go, 

Thou shalt smite when the day-dawn 
glimmers through the folds of 
God-home’s foe: 


“There the child in the noon-tide 
smiteth; the young King rendeth 
apart, 

The old guile by the guile encom- 
passed, the heart made wise by 
the heart. 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd; bind 
up to cast abroad! 

That the earth may laugh before thee 
rejoiced by the Waters’ Hoard. 


“Ride on, O Sigurd, Sigurd! for God’s 
word goes forth on the wind, 

And he speaketh not twice over; nor 
shall they loose that bind: 

But the Day and the Day shall loosen, 
and the Day shall awake and arise, 

And the Day shall rejoice with the 
Dawning, and the wise heart 
learn of the wise. 


“O fair, O fearless, O mighty, how 
green are the garths of Kings, 
How soft are the ways before thee to 
the heart of their war-farings! 


“How green are the garths of King- 
folk, how fair is the lly and 
rose 

In the house of the Cloudy People, 
*neath the towers of kings and 
foes! 


““Smite now, smite now in the noon- 
tide! ride on through the hosts 
of men! 

Lest the dear remembrance perish, 
and today come not again. 


“Ts it day ?—But the house is darkling 
—But the hand would gather 
and hold, 

And the lips have kissed the cloud- 
wreath, and a cloud the arms 
enfold. 


“In the dusk hath the Sower arisen; 
in the dark hath he cast the seed, 

And the ear is the sorrow of Odin and 
the wrong, and the nameless 
need! 


“Ah the hand hath gathered and 
garnered, and empty is the hand, 
Though the day be full and fruitful 
mid the drift of the Cloudy Land! 


“Look, look on the drift of the clouds, 
how the day and the even doth 
grow 

As the long-forgotten dawning that 
was a while ago! 


“Dawn, dawn, O mighty of men! and 
why wilt thou never awake, 
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When the holy field of the Goth-folk 
cries out for thy love and thy 
sake? 


*“Dawn, now; but the house is silent, 
and dark is the purple blood 

On the breast of the Queen fair- 
fashioned; and it riseth up as a 
flood 

Round the posts of the door beloved: 
and a deed there lieth there- 
in; 
The last of the deeds of Sigurd; the 
worst of the Cloudy Kin— 
The slayer slain by the slain within 
the door and without. 

—O dawn as the eve of the birth-day! 
O dark world cumbered with 
doubt! 


“Shall it never be day any more, nor 
the sun’s uprising and growth? 

Shall the kings of earth lie sleeping 
and the war-dukes wander in 
sloth 

Through the last of the winter twi- 
light? is the word of the wise- 
ones said 

Till the five-fold winter be ended and 
the trumpet waken the dead? 


‘Short day and long remembrance! 
great glory for the earth! 

O deeds of the Day triumphant! O 
word of Sigurd’s worth! 

It is done, and who shall undo it of 
all who were ever alive? 

May the Gods or the high Gods’ 
masters gainst the tale of the 
righteous strive, 

And the deeds to follow after, and all 
their deeds increase, 

Till the uttermost field is foughten, 
and Baldur riseth in peace! 


“Cry out, O waste, before him! O 
rocks of the wilderness, cry! 

For tomorn shalt thou see the glory, 
and the man not made to die! 

Cry out, O upper heavens! O clouds 
beneath the lift 

For the golden King shall be riding 
high-headed midst the drift: 

The mountain waits and the fire; 
there waiteth the heart of the 
wise 

Till the earthly toil is accomplished, 
and again shall the fire arise; 

And none shall be nigh in the ending 
and none by his heart shall be 
laid, 

Save the world that he cherished and 
quickened, and the Day that he 
wakened and made.” 


So died the voice of Gripir from 
amidst the sunny close, 

And the sound of hastening eagles 
from the mountain’s feet arose, 

But the hall was silent a little, for 
still stood Sigmund’s son, 

And he heard the words and remem- 
bered, and knew them one by 
one. 

Then he turned on the ancient Gripir 
with eyes that knew no guile 

And smiled on the wise of King- 
folk as the first of men might 
smile 

On the God that hath fashioned him 
happy; and he spake: 

“Hast thou spoken and known 

How there standeth a child before 
thee and a stripling scarcely 
grown? 

Or hast thou told of the Volsungs, and 
the gathered heart of these, 
And their still unquenched desire for 
garnering fame’s increase? 
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E’en so do I hearken thy words: for 
I wot how they deem it long 

Till a man from their seed be arisen 
to deal with the cumber and 
wrong. 

Bid me therefore to sit by thy side, 
for behold I wend on my way, 

And the gates swing to behind me, 
and each day of mine is a day 

With deeds in the eve and the morn- 
ing, nor deeds shall the noon- 
tide lack; 

To the right and the left none calleth, 
and no voice crieth aback.” 


“Come, kin of the Gods,”’ said Gripir, 
“come up and sit by my side 
That we twain may be glad as the 
fearless, and they that have 
nothing to hide: 

I have wrought out my will and abide 
it, and I sit ungrieved and alone, 

I look upon men and I help not; to 
me are the deeds long done 

As those of today and tomorrow: for 
these and for those am I glad; 

But the Gods and men are the fram- 
ers, and the days of my life I 
have had.” 


Then Sigurd came unto Gripir, and 
he kissed the wise-one’s face, 
And they sat in the high-seat to- 
gether, the child and the elder of 

days; 

And they drank of the wine of King- 
folk, and were joyful each of 
each, 

And spake for a while of matters that 
are meet for King-folk’s speech; 

The deeds of men that have been and 
Kin of the Kings of the earth; 

And Gnipir told of the outlands, and 
the mid-world’s billowy girth, 


And tales of the upper heaven were 
mingled with his talk, 

And the halls where the Sea-Queen’s 
kindred o’er the gem-strewn 
pavement walk, 

And the innermost parts of the earth, 
where they lie, the green and the 
blue, 

And the red and the glittering gem- 
stones that of old the Dwarf- 
kind knew. 


Long Sigurd sat and marvelled at the 
mouth that might not lie, 

And the eyes no God had blinded, and 
the lone heart raised on high, 
Then he rose from the gleaming high- 

seat, and the rings of battle rang 

And the sheathed Wrath was heark- 
ening and a song of war it sang, 

But Sigurd spake unto Gripir: 
“Long and lovely are thy days, 

And thy years fulfilled of wisdom, and 
thy feet on the unhid ways, 

And the guileless heart of the great 
that knoweth not anger nor pain: 

So once hath a man been fashioned 
and shall not be again. 

But for me hath been foaled the war- 
horse, the grey steed swift as the 
cloud, 

And for me were the edges smithied, 
and the Wrath cries out aloud; 

And a voice hath called from the 
darkness, and I ride to the Glit- 
tering Heath; 

To smite on the door of Destruction, 
and waken the warder of Death.” 


So they kissed, the wise and the wise, 
and the child from the elder 
turned; 

And again in the glimmering house- 
ways the golden Sigurd burned; 
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He stood outside in the sunlight, and 
tarried never a deal, 

But leapt on the cloudy Greyfell with 
the clank of gold and steel, 
And he rode through the sinking day 

to the walls of the kingly stead, 
And came to Regin’s dwelling when 
the wind was fallen dead, 
And the great sun just departing: 
then blood-red grew the west, 
And the fowl flew home from the sea- 
mead, and all things sank to rest. 


Sigurd rideth to the Glittering Heath 


Again on the morrow morning doth 
Sigurd the Volsung ride, 

And Regin, the Master of Masters, 
is faring by his side, 
And they leave the dwelling of kings 
and ride the summer land, 
Until at the eve of the day the hills 
are on either hand: 

Then they wend up higher and higher, 
and over the heaths they fare 

Till the moon shines broad on the 
midnight, and they sleep ’neath 
the heavens bare; 

And they waken and look behind 
them, and lo, the dawning of day 

And the little land of the Helper and 
its valleys far away; 

But the mountains rise before them, 
a wall exceeding great. 


Then spake the Master of Masters: 
“We have come to the garth and 
the gate; 

There is youth and rest behind thee 
and many a thing to do, 

There is many a fond desire, and each 
day born anew; 

And the land of the Volsungs to 
conquer, and many a people’s 
praise: 


And for me there is rest, it may be, 
and the peaceful end of days. 

We have come to the garth and the 
gate; to the hall-door now shall 
we win, 

Shall we go to look on the high-seat 
and see what sitteth therein?” 


“Yea and what else?” said Sigurd, 
“was thy tale but mockeries 


And have I been drifted hither on a 


wind of empty lies?” 


“It was sooth, it was sooth,” said 
Regin, “and more might I have 
told 

Had I heart and space to remem- 
ber the deeds of the days of 
old.” 


And he hung down his head as he 
spake it, and was silent a little 
space; 

And when it was lifted again there 
was fear in the Dwarf-king’s 
face. 

And he said: “‘Thou knowest my 
thought, and wise-hearted art 
thou grown: 

It were well if thine eyes were blind- 
er, and we each were faring 
alone, 

And I with my eld and my wisdom, 
and thou with thy youth and thy 
might; 

Yet whiles I dream I have wrought 
thee, a beam of the morning 
bright, 

A fatherless, motherless glory, to 
work out my desire; 

Then high my hope ariseth, and my 
heart is all afire 

For the world I behold from afar, and 
the day that yet shall be; 
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Then I wake and all things I remem- 
ber and a youth of the Kings I 
see— 

—The child of the Wood-abider, the 
seed of a conquered King, 

The sword that the Gods have fash- 
ioned, the fate that men shall 
sing :— 

Ah might the world run backward to 
the days of the Dwarfs of old, 

When I hewed out the pillars of crys- 
tal, and smoothed the walls of 
gold!” 


Nought answered the Son of Sig- 
mund; nay he heard him nought 
ateall: 

Save as though the wind were speak- 
ing in the bights of the mountain- 
hall: 

But he leapt aback of Greyfell, and 
the glorious sun rose up, 

And the heavens glowed above him 
like the bowl of Baldur’s cup, 
And a golden man was he waxen; as 

the heart of the sun he seemed, 

While over the feet of the moun- 
tains like blood the new light 
streamed; 

Then Sigurd cried to Greyfell and 
swift for the pass he rode 

And Regin followed after as a man 
bowed down by a load. 


Day-long they fared through the 
mountains, and that highway’s 
fashioner 

Forsooth was a fearful craftsman, and 
his hands the waters were, 

And the heaped-up ice was his mat- 
tock, and the fire-blast was his 
man, 

And never a whit he heeded though 
his walls were waste and wan, 


And the guest-halls of that way- 
side great heaps of the ashes 
spent. 

But, each as a man alone, through 
the sun-bright day they went, 

And they rode till the moon rose up- 
ward, and the stars were small 
and fair, 

Then they slept on the long-slaked 
ashes beneath the heavens bare; 

And the cold dawn came and they 
wakened, and the King of the 
Dwarf-kind seemed 

As a thing of that wan land fash- 
ioned; but Sigurd glowed and 
gleamed 

Amid the shadowless twilight by 
Greyfell’s cloudy flank, 

As a little space they abided while the 
latest star-world shrank; 

On the backward road looked Regin 
and heard how Sigurd drew 
The girths of Greyfell’s saddle, and 

the voice of his sword he knew 

And he feared to look on the Volsung, 
as thus he fell to speak: 


“T have seen the Dwarf-folk mighty, 
I have seen the God-folk weak; 

And now, though our might be min- 
ished, yet have we gifts to give. 

When men desire and conquer, most 
sweet is their life to live; 

When men are young and lovely there 
is many a thing to do, 

And sweet is their fond desire and the 
dawn that springs anew.” 


“This gift,” said the son of Sig- 
mund, “the Norns shall give 
me yet, 

And no blossom slain by the sunshine 
while the leaves with dew are 
wet.” 
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Then Regin turned and beheld him: 
“Thou shalt deem it hard and 
strange, 

When the hand hath encompassed it 
all, and yet thy life must change. 

Ah, long were the lives of men-folk, 
if betwixt the Gods and them 

Were mighty warders watching mid 
the earth’s and the heaven’s 
hem! 

Is there any man so mighty he would 
cast this gift away,— 

The heart’s desire accomplished, and 
life so long a day, 

That the dawn should be forgotten 
ere the even was begun?” 


Then Sigurd laughed and answered: 
“Fare forth O glorious sun; 
Bright end from bright beginning, and 

the mid-way good to tell, 

And death, and deeds accomplished, 
and all remembered well! 

Shall the day go past and leave us, 
and we be left with night, 

To tread the endless circle, and strive 
in vain to smite? 

But thou—wilt thou still look back- 
ward? thou sayest I know thy 
thought: 

Thou hast whetted the sword for the 
slaying, it shall turn aside for 
nought. 

Fear not! with the Gold and the wis- 
dom thou shalt deem thee God 
alone, 

And mayst do and undo at pleasure, 
nor be bound by right nor wrong: 

And then, if no God I be waxen, I 
shall be the weak with the 
strong.” 


And his war-gear clanged and tinkled 
as he leapt to the saddle-stead: 


And thesun rose up at their backs and 
the grey world changed to red, 

And away to the west went Sigurd by 
the glory wreathed about, 

But little and black was Regin as a 
fire that dieth out. 

Day-long they rode the mountains by 
the crags exceeding old, 

And the ash that the first of the 
Dwarf-kind found dull and 
quenched and cold. 

Then the moon in the mid-sky swam, 
and the stars were fair and pale, 

And beneath the naked heaven they 
slept in an ash-grey dale; 

And again at the dawn-dusk’s ending 
they stood upon ‘their feet, 
And Sigurd donned his war-gear nor 
his eyes would Regin meet. 


A clear streak widened in heaven low 
down above the earth; 

And above it lay the cloud-flecks, and 
the sun, anigh its birth, 

Unseen, their hosts was staining with 
the very hue of blood, 

And ruddy by Greyfell’s shoulder the 
Son of Sigmund stood. 


Then spake the Master of Masters: 
“What is thine hope this morn 

That thou dightest thee, O Sigurd, to 
ride this world forlorn?” 


“What needeth hope,” said Sigurd, 
“when the heart of the Volsungs 
turns 

To the light of the Glittering Heath, 
and the house where the Waster 
burns? 

I shall slay the Foe of the Gods, as 
thou badst me a while agone, 

And then with the Gold and its wis- 
dom shalt thou be left alone.”’ 
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“OQ Child,” said the King of the 
Dwarf-kind, ‘““when the day at 
last comes round 

For the dread and the Dusk of the 
Gods, and the kin of the Wolf is 
unbound, 

When thy sword shall hew the fre, 
and the wildfire beateth thy 
shield, 

Shalit thou praise the wages of hope 
and the Gods that pitched the 
field?” 


“O Foe of the Gods,” said Sigurd, 
“wouldst thou hide the evil 
thing, 

And the curse that is greater than 
thou, lest death end thy labour- 
ing, 

Lest the night should come upon thee 
amidst thy toil for nought? 

It is me, it is me that thou fearest, if 
indeed I know thy thought; 
Yea me, who would utterly light the 

face of all good and ill, 

If not with the fruitful beams that the 
summer shall fulfill, 

Then at least with the world a-blaz- 
ing, and the glare of the grinded 
sword.” 


And he sprang aloft to the saddle as 
he spake the latest word, 

And the Wrath sang loud in the 
sheath as it ne’er had sung be- 
fore, 

And the cloudy flecks were scattered 
like flames on the heaven’s floor, 

And all was kindled at once, and that 
trench of the mountains grey 

Was filled with the living light as the 
low sun lit the way: 

But Regin turned from the glory with 
blinded eyes and dazed, 


And lo, on the cloudy war-steed how 
another light there blazed, 

And a great voice came from amidst 
it. 

“O Regin, in good sooth, 

I have hearkened not nor heeded the 
words of thy fear and thy ruth: 

Thou hast told thy tale and thy long- 
ing, and thereto I hearkened 
well :— 

Let it lead thee up to heaven, let it 
lead thee down to hell, 

The deed shall be done tomorrow: 
thou shalt have that measureless 
Gold, 

And devour the garnered wisdom that 
blessed thy realm of old, 

That hath lain unspent and_ be- 
grudged in the very heart of 
hate: 

With the blood and the might of thy 
brother thine hunger shalt thou 
sate: 

And this deed shall be mine and 
thine; but take heed for what 
followeth then! 

Let each do after his kind! I shall do 
the deeds of men; 

I shall harvest the field of their sow- 
ing, in the bed of their strewing 
shall sleep; 

To them shall I give my life-days, to 
the Gods my glory to keep. 

But thou with the wealth and the 
wisdom that the best of the Gods 
might praise, 

If thou shalt indeed excel them and 
become the hope of the days, 

Then me in turn hast thou conquered, 
and I shall be in turn 

Thy fashioned brand of the battle 
through good and evil to burn, 

Or the flame that sleeps in thy stithy 
for the gathered winds to blow, 
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When thou listest to do and undo 
and thine uttermost cunning to 
show. 

But indeed I wot full surely that thou 
shalt follow thy kind; 

And for all that cometh after, the 
Norns shall loose and bind.”’ 


Then his bridle-reins rang sweetly, 
and the warding-walls of death, 

And Regin drew up to him, and the 
Wrath sang loud in the sheath, 

And forth from that trench in the 
mountains by the westward way 
they ride; 

And little and black goes Regin by 
the golden Volsung’s side; 

But no more his head is drooping, for 
he seeth the Elf-king’s Gold; 
The garnered might and the wisdom 

e’en now his eyes behold, 


So up and up they journeyed, and ever 
as they went 

About the cold-slaked forges, o’er 
many a cloud-swept bent, 

Betwixt the walls of blackness, by 
shores of the fishless meres, 

And the fathomless desert waters, did 
Regin cast his fears, 

And wrap him in desire; and all alone 
he seemed 

As a God to his heirship wending, and 
forgotten and undreamed 

Was all the tale of Sigurd, and the 
folk he had toiled among, 

And the Volsungs, Odin’s children, 


and the men-folk fair and young. 


So on they ride to the westward, and 
huge were the mountains grown 

And the floor of heaven was min- 
gled with that tossing world of 
stone: 


And they rode till the noon was for- 
gotten and the sun was waxen 
low, 

And they tarried not, though he per- 
ished, and the world grew dark 
below. 


- Then they rode a mighty desert, a 


glimmering place and wide, 

And into a narrow pass high-walled 
on either side 

By the blackness of the mountains, 
and barred aback and in face 

By the empty night of the shadow; a 
windless silent place: 

But the white moon shone o’erhead 
mid the small sharp stars and 
pale, 

And each as a man alone they rode 
on the highway of bale. 


So ever they wended upward, and the 
midnight hour was o’er, 

And the stars grew pale and paler, 
and failed from the heaven’s 
floor, 

And the moon was a long while dead, 
but where was the promise of 
day? 

No change came over the darkness, 
no streak of the dawning grey; 

No sound of the wind’s uprising 
adown the night there ran: 

It was blind as the Gaping Gulf ere 
the first of the worlds began. 


Then athwart and athwart rode Sig- 
urd and sought the walls of the 
pass, 

But found no wall before him; and 
the road rang hard as brass 
Beneath the hoofs of Greyfell, as up 

and up he trod: 

—Was it the daylight of Hell, or the 
night of the doorway of God? 
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But lo, at the last a glimmer, and 
a light from the west there 
came, 

And another and another, like points 
of far-off flame; 

And they grew and brightened and 


gathered; and whiles together ° 


they ran 

Like the moonwake over the waters; 
and whiles they were scant and 
wan, 

Some greater and some lesser, like the 
boats of fishers laid 

About the sea of midnight; and a 
dusky dawn they made, 

A faint and glimmering twilight: So 
Sigurd strains his eyes, 

And he sees how a land deserted all 
round about him lies 

More changeless than mid-ocean, as 
fruitless as its floor: 

Then the heart leaps up within him, 
for he knows that his journey is 
o’er, 

And there he draweth bridle on the 
first of the Glittering Heath: 

And the Wrath is waxen merry and 
sings in the golden sheath 

As he leaps adown from Greyfell, and 
stands upon his feet, 

And wends his ways through the 
twilight the Foe of the Gods to 
meet. 


Sigurd slayeth Fafnir the Serpent 


Nought Sigurd seeth of Regin, and 
nought he heeds of him, 

As in watchful might and glory he 
strides the desert dim, 

And behind him paceth Greyfell; 
but he deems the time o’er- 
long 

Till he meet the great gold-warden, 
the over-lord of wrong. 


So he wendeth midst the silence 
through the measureless desert 
place, 

And beholds the countless glitter with 
wise and steadfast face, 

Till him-seems in a little season 
that the flames grown somewhat 
wan, 

And a grey thing glimmers before him, 
and becomes a mighty man, 
One-eyed and ancient-seeming, in 

cloud-grey raiment clad; 

A friendly man and glorious, and of 
visage smiling-glad: 

Then content in Sigurd groweth be- 
cause of his majesty, 

And he heareth him speak in the des- 
ert as the wind of the winter 
sea: 


“Hail Sigurd! Give me thy greeting 
ere thy ways alone thou wend!” 


Said Sigurd: ‘Hail! I greet thee, my 
friend and my fathers’ friend.” 


“Now whither away,”’ said the elder, 
“with the Steed and the ancient 
Sword?” 


“To the greedy house,”’ said Sigurd, 
“and the King of the Heavy 
Hoard.” 


“Wilt thou smite, O Sigurd, Sigurd?” 
said the ancient mighty-one. 
“Yea, yea, I shall smite,” said the 
Volsung, ‘save the Gods have 

slain the sun.” 


“What wise wilt thou smite,” said 
the elder, “lest the dark devour 
the day?” 
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“Thou has praised the sword,” said 
the child, ‘‘and the sword shall 
find a way.” 


“Be learned of me,” said the Wise- 
one, “for I was the first of thy 


folk.” 


Said the child: “TI shall do thy bid- 
ding, and for thee shall I strike 
the stroke.” 


Spake the Wise-one: “Thus shalt 
thou do when thou wendest 
hence alone: 

Thou shalt find a path in the desert, 
and a road in the world of stone; 

It is smooth and deep and hollow, but 
the rain hath riven it not, 

And the wild wind hath not worn it, 
for it is but Fafnir’s slot, 
Whereby he wends to the water and 
the fathomless pool of old, 
When his heart in the dawn is weary, 

and he loathes the Ancient Gold: 

There think of the great and the 
fathers, and bare the whetted 
Wrath, 

And dig a pit in the highway, and a 
grave in the Serpent’s path: 

Lie thou therein, O Sigurd, and thine 
hope from the glooming hide, 

And be as the dead for a season, and 
the living light abide! 

And so shall thine heart avail thee, 
and thy mighty fateful hand, 

And the Light that lay in the Bran- 
stock, the well-belovéd brand.”’ 


Said the child: “I shall do thy bid- 
ding, and for thee shall I strike 
the stroke; 

For I love thee, friend of my fathers, 
Wise Heart of the holy folk.” 


So spake the Son of Sigmund, and 
beheld no man anear, 

And again was the night the mid- 
night, and the twinkling flames 
shone clear 

In the hush of the Glittering Heath; 
and alone went Sigmund’s son 

Till he came to the road of Fafnir, 
and the highway worn by one, 

By the drift of the rain unfurrowed, 
by the windy years unrent, 

And forth from the dark it came, and 
into the dark it went. 


Great then was the heart of Sigurd, 
for there in the midmost he 
stayed, 

And thought of the ancient fathers, 
and bared the bright blue blade, 

That shone as a fleck of the day-light, 
and the night was all around. 

Fair then was the Son of Sigmund 
as he toiled and laboured the 
ground; 

Great, mighty he was in his work- 
ing, and the Glittering Heath he 
clave, 

And the sword shone blue before him 
as he dug the pit and the grave: 

There he hid his hope from the night- 
tide and lay like one of the dead, 

And wise and wary he bided; and the 
heavens hung over his head. 


Now the night wanes over Sigurd, and 
the ruddy rings he sees, 

And his war-gear’s fair adornment 
and the God-folk’s images; 

But a voice in the desert ariseth, a 
sound in the waste has birth, 

A changing tinkle and clatter, as of 
gold dragged over the earth: 

O’er Sigurd widens the day-light, and 
the sound is drawing close, 
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And speedier than the trample of 
speedy feet it goes; 

But ever deemeth Sigurd that the sun 
brings back the day, 

For the grave grows lighter and light- 
er and heaven o’er head is grey. 


But now, how the rattling waxeth till 
he may not heed nor hark! 
And the day and the heavens are 
hidden, and o’er Sigurd rolls the 

dark, 

As the flood of a pitchy river, and 
heavy-thick is the air 

With the venom of hate long hoarded, 
and lies once fashioned fair: 

Then a wan face comes from the dark- 
ness, and is wrought in manlike 
wise, 

And the lips are writhed with laughter 
and bleared are the blinded eyes; 

And it wandereth hither and thither, 
and searcheth through the grave 

And departeth, leaving nothing, save 
the dark, rolled wave on wave 

O’er the golden head of Sigurd and 
the edges of the sword, 

And the world weighs heavy on Sig- 
urd, and the weary curse of the 
Hoard: 

Him-seemed the grave grew straiter, 
and his hope of life grew chill, 

And his heart by the Worm was en- 
folded, and the bonds of the An- 
cient Ill. 


Then was Sigurd stirred by his glory, 
and he strove with the swaddling 
of Death; 

He turned in the pit on the highway, 
and the grave of the Glittering 
Heath; 

He laughed and smote with the laugh- 
ter and thrust up over his head, 


And smote the venom asunder, and 
clave the heart of Dread; 
Then he leapt from the pit and the 
grave, and the rushing river of 

blood, 

And fulfilled with the joy of the 
War-God on the face of earth 
he stood 

With red sword high uplifted, with 
wrathful glittering eyes; 

And he laughed at the heavens above 
him for he saw the sun arise, 

And Sigurd gleamed on the desert, 
and shone in the new-born light, 

And the wind in his raiment wavered, 
and all the world was bright. 


But there was the ancient Fafnir, and 
the Face of Terror lay 

On the huddled folds of the Serpent, 
that were black and ashen-grey 

In the desert lit by the sun; and those 
twain looked each on each, 

And forth from the Face of Terror 
went a sound of dreadful speech: 


“Child, child, who art thou that hast 
smitten? bright child, of whence 
is thy birth?”’ 


“T am called the Wild-thing Glori- 
ous, and alone I wend on the 
earth.” 


“Fierce child, and who was thy fa- 
ther?—Thou hast cleft the heart 
of the Foe!”’ 


“Am I like to the sons of men-folk, 
that my father I should know?” 


“Wert thou born of a nameless won- 
der? shall the lies to my death- 
day cling?” 
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“How lieth Sigurd the Volsung, and 
the Son of Sigmund the King?” 


“O bitter father of Sigurd!—thou 
hast cleft mine heart atwain!”’ 


“T arose, and I wondered and wended, 
and I smote, and I smote not in 
warns 


“What master hath taught thee of 
murder?—Thou hast wasted Faf- 
hir-s days 


“TI, Sigurd, knew and desired, and 
the bright sword learned the 


way.” 


“Thee, thee shall the rattling Gold 
and the red rings bring to the 


bane.”’ 


shall cast them 
the earth shall 


’ 


“Yet mine hand 
abroad, and 
gather again.’ 


“T see thee great in thine anger, and 
the Norns thou heedest not.” 


“O Fafnir, speak of the Norns and 
the wisdom unforgot!” 


“Tet the death-doomed flee from the 
ocean, him the wind and the 
weather shall drown.” 


“O Fafnir, tell of the Norns ere thy 
life thou layest adown!”’ 


“O manifold is their kindred, and who 
shall tell them all? 

There are they that rule o’er men- 
folk and the stars that rise and 
fall: 


—TI knew of the folk of the Dwarfs, 
and I knew their Norns of old; 

And I fought, and I fell in the morn- 
ing, and I die afar from the 
gold: 

—I have seen the Gods of heaven, and 
their Norns withal I know: 
They love and withhold their helping, 

they hate and refrain the blow; 
They curse and they may not sunder, 
they bless and they shall not 
blend; 
They have fashioned the good and the 
evil; they abide the change and 
the end.” 


“O Fafnir, what of the Isle, and what 
hast thou known of its name, 

Where the Gods shall mingle edges 
with Surt and the Sons of the 
Flame?” 


“O child, O Strong Compeller! Un- 
shapen is it hight; 

There the fallow blades shall be shak- 
en and the Dark and the Day 
shall smite, 

When the Bridge of the Gods is bro- 
ken, and their white steeds swim 
the sea, 

And the uttermost field is stricken, 
last strife of thee and me.” 


“What then shall endure, O Fafnir, 
the tale of the battle to tell?” 


“T am blind, O Strong Compeller, in 
the bonds of Death and Hell. 
But thee shall the rattling Gold and 


the red rings bring unto bane.” 


“Yet the rings mine hand shall scat- 
ter, and the earth shall gather 
again.” 
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“Woe, woe! in the days passed over 
I bore the Helm of Dread, 

I reared the Face of Terror, and the 
hoarded hate of the Dead: 


I overcame and was mighty; I was 


wise and cherished my heart 
In the waste where no man wandered, 
and the high house builded apart: 
Till I met thine hand, O Sigurd, and 
thy might ordained from of old; 
And I fought and fell in the morning, 
and I die far off from the Gold.” 


Then Sigurd leaned on his sword, and 
a dreadful voice went by 

Like the wail of a God departing and 
the War-God’s misery; 

And strong words of ancient wisdom 
went by on the desert wind, 
The words that mar and fashion, the 
words that loose and bind; 
And sounds of a strange lamenting, 
and such strange things be- 

wailed, 


That words to tell their meaning the . 


tongue of man hath failed. 


Then all sank into silence, and the 
Son of Sigmund stood 

On the torn and furrowed desert by 
the pool of Fafnir’s blood, 

And the Serpent lay before him, dead, 
chilly, dull, and grey; 

And over the Glittering Heath fair 
shone the sun and the day, 
And a light wind followed the sun and 

breathed o’er the fateful place, 
As fresh as it furrows the sea-plain or 
bows the acres’ face. 


Sigurd slayeth Regin the Master of 
Masters on the Glittering Heath 


There standeth Sigurd the Volsung, 
and leaneth on his sword, 


And beside him now is Greyfell and 
looks on his golden lord, 

And the world is awake and living; 
and whither now shall they wend, 

Who have come to the Glittering 
Heath, and wrought that deed to 
its end? 

For hither comes Regin the Master 
from the skirts of the field of 
death, 

And he shadeth his eyes from the sun- 
light as afoot he goeth and saith: 

“Ah, let me live for a while! for a 
while and all shall be well, 

When passed is the house of murder 
and I creep from the prison of 


hell.” 


Afoot he went o’er the desert, and he 
came unto Sigurd and stared 

At the golden gear of the man, and 
the Wrath yet bloody and bared, 

And the light locks raised by the wind, 
and the eyes beginning to smile, 

And the lovely lips of the Volsung, 
and the brow that knew no guile; 

And he murmured under his breath 
while his eyes grew white with 
wrath: 

“O who art thou, and wherefore, and 
why art thou in the path?” 


Then he turned to the ash-grey Ser- 
pent, and grovelled low on the 
ground, 

And he drank of that pool of the blood 
where the stones of the wild were 
drowned, 

And long he lapped as a dog; but 
when he arose again, 

Lo, a flock of the mountain-eagles 
that drew to the feastful plain; 

And he turned and looked on Sigurd, 
as bright in the sun he stood, 
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A stripling fair and slender, and wiped 
the Wrath of the blood. 


But Regin cried: “O Dwarf-kind, O 
many-shifting folk, 

O shapes of might and wonder, am I 
too freed from the yoke, 

That binds my soul to my body a 
withered thing forlorn, 

While the short-lived fools of man- 
folk so fair and oft are born? 
Now swift in the air shall I be, and 

young in the concourse of kings, 
If my heart shall come to desire the 
gain of earthly things.” 


And he looked and saw how Sigurd 
was sheathing the Flame of War, 

And the eagles screamed in the wind, 
but their voice came faint from 
afar: 

Then he scowled, and crouched and 
darkened, and came to Sigurd and 
spake: 

“O child, thou hast slain my broth- 
er, and the Wrath is alive and 
awake.” 


“Thou sayest sooth,” said Sigurd, 
“thy deed and mine is done: 
But now our ways shall sunder, for 

here, meseemeth, the sun 
Hath but little of deeds to do, and no 
love to win aback.” 


Then Regin crouched before him, and 
he spake: “Fare on to the wrack! 

Fare on to the murder of men, and 
the deeds of thy kindred of old! 

And surely of thee as of them shall 
the tale be speedily told. 

Thou hast slain thy Master’s brother, 
and what wouldst thou say there- 
to, 


Were the judges met for the judg- 
ing and the doom-ring hallowed 
due?” 


Then Sigurd spake as aforetime: 
“Thy deed and mine it was, 
And now our ways shall sunder, and 
into the world will I pass.” 


But Regin darkened before him, and 
exceeding grim was he grown, 

And he spake: “Thou hast slain my 
brother, and wherewith wilt thou 
atone?” 


“Stand up, O Master,” said Sigurd, 
“O Singer of ancient days, 

And take the wealth I have won thee, 
ere we wend on the sundering 
ways. 

I have toiled and thou hast de- 
sired, and the Treasure is surely 
anear, 

And thou hast wisdom to find it, and 
I have slain thy fear.” 


But Regin crouched and darkened: 
“Thou hast slain my brother,” 
he said. 


“Take thou the Gold,” quoth Sigurd, 


“for the ransom of my head!” 


Then Regin crouched and darkened, 
and over the earth he hung; 
And he said: “Thou hast slain my 
brother, and the Gods are yet 

but young.” 


Bright Sigurd towered above him, 
and the Wrath cried out in the 
sheath, 

And Regin writhed against it as the 
adder turns on death; 
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And he spake: “Thou hast slain my 
brother, and today shalt thou 
be my thrall: 

Yea a King shall be my cook-boy and 
this heath my cooking-hall.” 


Then he crept to the ash-grey coils 
where the life of his brother had 
lain, 

And he drew a glaive from his side and 
smote the smitten and slain, 
And tore the heart from Fafnir, while 

the eagles cried o’erhead, 

And sharp and shrill was their voice 
o’er the entrails of the dead. 


Then Regin spake to Sigurd: “Of 
this slaying wilt thou be free? 

Then gather thou fire together and 
roast the heart for me, 

That I may eat it and live, and be thy 
master and more; 

For therein was might and wisdom, 
and the grudged and hoarded 
lore:— 

—Or else, depart on thy ways afraid 
from the Glittering Heath.” 


Then he fell abackward and slept, nor 
set his sword in the sheath, 

But his hand was red on the hilts and 
blue were the edges bared, 
Ash-grey was his visage waxen, and 

with open eyes he stared 
On the height of heaven above him, 
and a fearful thing he seemed, 
As his soul went wide in the world, 
and of rule and kingship he 
dreamed. 


But Sigurd took the Heart, and wood 
on the waste he found, 

The wood that grew and died, as it 
crept on the niggard ground, 


And grew and died again, and lay 
like whitened bones; 

And the ernes cried over his head, as 
he builded his hearth of stones, 

And kindled the fire for cooking, and 
sat and sang o’er the roast 

The song of his fathers of old, and the 
Wolflings’ gathering host: 

So there on the Glittering Heath rose 
up the little flame, 

And the dry sticks crackled amidst it, 
and alow the eagles came, 

And seven they were by tale, and they 
pitched all round about 

The cooking-fire of Sigurd, and sent 
their song-speech out: 

But nought he knoweth its wisdom, 
or the word that they would 
speak: 

And hot grew the heart of Fafnir and 


sang amid the reek. 


Then Sigurd looketh on Regin, and 
he deemeth it overlong 

That he dighteth the dear-bought 
morsel, and the might for the 
Master of wrong. 

So he reacheth his hand to the roast 
to see if the cooking be o’er; 

But the blood and the fat seethed 
from it and scalded his finger 
sore, 

And he set his hand to his mouth to 
quench the fleshly smart, 

And he tasted the flesh of the Serpent 
and the blood of Fafnir’s Heart: 

Then there came a change upon him, 
for the speech of fowl he knew, 

And wise in the ways of the beast- 
kind as the Dwarfs of old he 
grew; 

And he knitted his brows and heark- 
ened, and wrath in his heart 
arose; 
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For he felt beset of evil in a world of 
many foes. 

But the hilts of the Wrath he handled, 
and Regin’s heart he saw, 

And how that the Foe of the Gods 
the net of death would draw; 

And his bright eyes flashed and spar- 
kled, and his mouth grew set and 
stern 

As he hearkened the voice of the 
eagles, and their song began to 
learn. 


For the first cried out in the desert: 
“O mighty Sigmund’s son, 

How long wilt thou sit and tarry 
now the dear-bought roast is 
done?”’ 


And the second: “Volsung, arise! 
for the horns blow up to the 
hall, 

And dight are the purple hangings, 
and the King to the feasting 
should fall.” 


And the third: “How great is the 
feast if the eater eat aright 
The Heart of the wisdom of old and 
the after-world’s delight!” 


And the fourth: “Yea what of Regin? 
shall he scatter wrack o’er the 
world? 

Shall the father be slain by the son, 
and the brother ’gainst brother 
be hurled?” 


And the fifth: “He hath taught a 
stripling the gifts of a God to 
give: 

He hath reared up a King for the 
slaying, that he alone might 
live.” 


And the sixth: “He shall waken 
mighty as a God that scorneth at 
truth; 

He hath drunk of the blood of the 
Serpent, and drowned all hope 
and ruth.” 


And the seventh: “Arise, O Sigurd, 
lest the hour be overlate! 

For the sun in the mid-noon shineth, 
and swift is the hand of Fate: 

Arise! lest the world run backward 
and the blind heart have its will, 

And once again be tangled the sun- 
dered good and ill; 

Lest love and hatred perish, lest the 
world forget its tale, 

And the Gods sit deedless, dreaming, 
inthe high-walled heavenly vale.” 


Then swift ariseth Sigurd, and the 
Wrath in his hand is bare, 

And he looketh, and Regin sleepeth, 
and his eyes wide-open glare; 

But his lips smile false in his dream- 
ing, and his hand 1s on the sword; 

For he dreams himself the Master and 
the new-world’s fashioning-lord. 

And his dream hath forgotten Sigurd, 
and the King’s life lies in the pit; 

He is nought; Death gnaweth upon 
him, while the Dwarfs in mas- 
tery sit. 


But lo, how the eyes of Sigurd the 


heart of the guileful behold, 

And great is Allfather Odin, and up- 
riseth the Curse of the Gold, 

And the Branstock bloometh to heav- 
en from the ancient wondrous 
root; 

The summer hath shone on its blos- 
soms, and Sigurd’s Wrath is the 
fruit: 
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Dread then he cried in the desert: 
““Guile-master, lo thy deed! 
Hast thou nurst my life for destruc- 
tion, and my death to serve thy 
need? 

Hast thou kept me here for the net and 
the death that tame things die? 

Hast thou feared me overmuch, thou 
Foe of the Gods on high? 

Lest the sword thine hand was wield- 
ing should turn about and cleave 

The tangled web of nothing thou 
hadst wearied thyself to weave. 

Lo here the sword and the stroke! 
judge the Norns betwixt us 
twain! 

But for me, I will live and die not, 
nor shall all my hope be vain.” 


Then his second stroke struck Sigurd, 
for the Wrath flashed thin and 
white, 

And ’twixt head and trunk of Regin 
fierce ran the fateful light; 

And there lay brother by brother a 
faded thing and wan. 

But Sigurd cried in the desert: “So 
far have I wended on! 

Dead are the foes of God-home that 
would blend the good and the ill; 

And the World shall yet be famous, 
and the Gods shall have their 
will. 

Nor shall I be dead and forgotten, 
while the earth grows worse and 
worse, 

With the blind heart king o’er the 
people, and binding curse with 
curse; 


How Sigurd took to him the Treas- 
ure of the Elf Andvart 


Now Sigurd eats of the heart that 
once in the Dwarf-king lay, 


The hoard of the wisdom begrudged, 
the might of the earlier day. 
Then wise of heart was he waxen, but 
longing in him grew 

To sow the seed he had gotten, and 
till the field he knew. 

So he leapeth aback of Greyfell, and 
rideth the desert bare, 

And the hollow slot of Fafnir, that led 
to the Serpent’s lair. 

Then long he rode adown it, and the 
ernes flew overhead, 

And tidings great and glorious of that 
Treasure of old they said. 

So far o’er the waste he wended, and 
when the night was come 

He saw the earth-old dwelling, the 
dread Gold-wallower’s home: 

On the skirts of the Heath it was 
builded by a tumbled stony bent; 

High went that house to the heavens, 
down ’neath the earth it went, 

Of unwrought iron fashioned for the 
heart of a greedy king: 

Twas a mountain, blind without, and 
within was its plenishing 

But the Hoard of Andvari the ancient, 
and the sleeping Curse unseen, 

The Gold of the Gods that spared 
not and the greedy that have 
been. 


Through the door strode Sigurd the 
Volsung, and the grey moon and 
the sword 

Fell in on the tawny gold-heaps of the 
ancient hapless Hoard: 

Gold gear of hosts unburied, and the 
coin of cities dead, 

Great-spoil of the ages of battle, lay 
there on the Serpent’s bed: 
Huge blocks from mid-earth quar- 
ried, where none but the Dwarfs 

have mined, 
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Wide sands of the golden rivers no 
foot of man may find 

Lay ’neath the spoils of the mighty 
and the ruddy rings of yore: 

But amidst was the Helm of Awe- 
ing that the Fear of earth-folk 
bore, 

And there gleamed a wonder beside 
it, the Hauberk all of gold, 
Whose like is not in the heavens nor 
has earth of its fellow told: 
There Sigurd seeth moreover And- 

vari’s Ring of Gain, 

The hope of Loki’s finger, the Ran- 
som’s utmost grain; 

For it shone on the midmost gold- 
heap like the first star set in the 
sky 

In the yellow space of even when 
moon-rise draweth anigh. 

Then laughed the Son of Sigmund, 
and stooped to the golden land, 

And gathered that first of the harvest 
and set it on his hand; 

And he did on the Helm of Aweing, 
and the Hauberk all of gold, 

Whose like is not in the heavens nor 
has earth of its fellow told: 

Then he praised the day of the Vol- 
sungs amid the yellow light, 

And he set his hand to the labour and 
put forth his kingly might; 

He dragged forth gold to the moon, 
on the desert’s face he laid 
Theinnermost earth’s adornment, and 
rings for the nameless made; 

He toiled and loaded Greyfell, and 
the cloudy war-steed shone 
And the gear of Sigurd rattled in the 
flood of moonlight wan; © 
There he toiled and loaded Greyfell, 


and the Volsung’s armour rang 


Mid the yellow bed of the Serpent: 


but without the eagles sang: 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd! let the 
gold shine free and clear! 

For what hath the Son of the Vol- 
sungs the ancient Curse to fear?” 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd! for thy 
tale is well begun, 

And the world shall be good and glad- 
dened by the Gold lit up by the 


sun. 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd, and 
gladden all thine heart! 

For the world shall make thee merry 
ere thou and she depart.”’ 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd! for the 
ways go green below, 

Go green to the dwellings of Kings, 
and the halls that the Queen-folk 


know.” 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd! for 
what is there bides by the way, 

Save the joy of folk to awaken, and 
the dawn of the merry day?” 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd! for the 
strife awaits thine hand, 

And a plenteous war-field’s reaping, 
and the praise of many a land.” 


“Bind the red rings, O Sigurd! But 
how shall storehouse hold 

That glory of thy winning and the 
tidings to be told?” 


Now the moon was dead, and the star- 
worlds were great on the heaven- 
ly plain, 

When the steed was fully laden; then 
Sigurd taketh the rein 

And turns to the ruined rock-wall 
that the lair was built beneath, 
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For there he deemed was the gate 
and the door of the Glittering 
Heath, 

But not a whit moved Greyfell for 
aught that the King might do; 

Then Sigurd pondered a while, till 
the heart of the beast he knew, 

And clad in all his war-gear he leaped 
to the saddle-stead, 

And with pride and mirth neighed 
Greyfell and tossed aloft his 
head, 

And sprang unspurred o’er_ the 
waste, and light and swift he 
went, 

And breasted the broken rampart, the 
stony tumbled bent; 

And over the brow he clomb, and 
there beyond was the world, 

A place of many mountains and great 
crags together hurled. 

So down to the west he wendeth, and 
goeth swift and light, 

And the stars are beginning to wane, 
and the day is mingled with 
night; 

For full fane was the sun to arise and 
look on the Gold set free, 

And the Dwarf-wrought rings of the 
Treasure and the gifts from the 
floor of the sea. 


How Sigurd awoke Brynhild upon 
Hindfell 


By long roads rideth Sigurd amidst 
that world of stone, 

And somewhat south he turneth; for 
he would not be alone, 

But longs for the dwellings of man- 
folk, and the kingly people’s 
speech, 

And the days of the glee and the joy- 
ance, where men laugh each to 
each. 


But still the desert endureth, and 
afar must Greyfell fare 

From the wrack of the Glittering 
Heath, and Fafnir’s golden lair. 

Long Sigurd rideth the waste, when, 
lo, on a morning of day 

From out of the tangled crag-walls, 
amidst the cloud-land grey 

Comes up a mighty mountain, and it 
is as though there burns 

A torch amidst of its cloud-wreath; 
so thither Sigurd turns, 

For he deems indeed from its top- 
most to look on the best of the 
earth; 

And Greyfell neigheth beneath him, 
and his heart is full of mirth. 


So he rideth higher and _ higher, 
and the light grows great and 
strange, 

And forth from the clouds it flickers, 
till at noon they gather and 
change, 

And settle thick on the mountain, and 
hide its head from sight; 

But the winds in a while are awak- 
ened, and day bettereth ere the 
night, 

And, lifted, a measureless mass 0’er 
the desert crag-walls high, 
Cloudless the mountain riseth against 

the sunset sky, 

The sea of the sun grows golden, as 
it ebbs from the day’s desire; 

And the light that afar was a torch 
is grown a river of fire, 

And the mountain is black above it, 
and below is it dark and dun; 

And there is the head of Hindfell as 


an island in the sun. 


Night falls, but yet rides Sigurd, and 
hath no thought of rest, 
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For he longs to climb that rock-world 
and behold the earth at its best; 

But now mid the maze of the foot- 
hills he seeth the light no more, 

And the stars are lovely and gleaming 
on the lightless heavenly floor. 

So up and up he wendeth till the night 
is wearing thin; 

And he rideth a rift of the mountain, 
and all is dark therein, 

Till the stars are dimmed by dawn- 
ing and the wakening world is 
cold; 

Then afar in the upper rock-wall a 
breach doth he behold, 

And a flood of light pouredinward the 
doubtful dawning blinds: 

So swift he rideth thither and the 
mouth of the breach he finds, 

And sitteth awhile on Greyfell on the 
marvellous thing to gaze: 

For lo, the side of Hindfell enwrapped 
by the fervent blaze, 

And nought ’twixt earth and heaven 
save a world of flickering flame, 

And a hurrying shifting tangle, where 
the dark rents went and came. 


Great groweth the heart of Sigurd with 
uttermost desire, 

And he crieth kind to Greyfell, and 
they hasten up, and nigher, 

Till he draweth rein in the dawning 
on the face of Hindfell’s steep: 

But who shall heed the dawning 
where the tongues of that wild- 
fire leap? 

For they weave a wavering wall, that 
driveth over the heaven 

The wind that is born within it; nor 
ever aside is it driven 

By the mightiest wind of the waste, 
and the rain-flood amidst it is 
nought; 


And no wayfarer’s door and no win- 
dow the hand of its builder hath 
wrought. 

But thereon is the Volsung smiling as 
its breath uplifteth his hair, 
And his eyes shine bright with its 
image, and his mail gleams white 

and fair, 

And his war-helm pictures the heav- 
ens and the waning stars be- 
hind: 

But his neck is Greyfell stretching to 
snuff at the flame-wall blind, 

And his cloudy flank upheaveth, and 
tinkleth the knitted mail, 

And the gold of the uttermost waters 
is waxen wan and pale. 


Now Sigurd turns in his saddle, and 
the hilt of the Wrath he shifts, 

And draws a girth the tighter; then 
the gathered reins he lifts, 

And crieth aloud to Greyfell, and 
rides at the wildfire’s heart; 
But the white wall wavers before 
him and the flame-flood rusheth 

apart, 

And high o’er his head it riseth, and 
wide and wild is its roar 

As it beareth the mighty tidings to 
the very heavenly floor: 

But he rideth through its roaring as 
the warrior rides the rye, 

When it bows with the wind of the 
summer and the hid spears draw 
anigh; 

The white flame licks his raiment and 
sweeps through Greyfell’s mane, 

And bathes both hands of Sigurd and 
the hilts of Fafnir’s bane, 

And winds about his war-helm and 
mingles with his hair, 

But nought his raiment dusketh or 
dims his glittering gear; 
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Then it fails and fades and darkens 
till all seems left behind, 

And dawn and the blaze is swallowed 
in mid-mirk stark and blind. 


But forth a little further and a little 
further on 

And all is calm about him, and he 
sees the scorched earth wan 

Beneath a glimmering twilight, and 
he turns his conquering eyes, 

And a ring of pale slaked ashes on the 
side of Hindfell les; 

And the world of the waste is beyond 
it; and all is hushed and grey, 

And the new-risen moon is a-paleing, 
and the stars grow faint with 
day. 


Then Sigurd looked before him and a 
Shield-burg there he saw, 

A wall of the tiles of Odin wrought 
clear without a flaw, 

The gold by the silver gleaming, and 
the ruddy by the white; 

And the blazonings of their glory 
were done upon them bright, 

As of dear things wrought for the 
war-lords new come to Odin’s 
hall. 

Piled high aloft to the heavens up- 
rose that battle-wall, 

And far o’er the topmost shield-rim 
for a banner of fame there hung 

A glorious golden buckler; and against 
the staff it rung 

As the earliest wind of dawning up- 
rose on Hindfell’s face 

And the light from the yellowing 
east beamed soft on the shielded 
place. 


But the Wrath cried out in answer as 
Sigurd leapt adown 


To the wasted soil of the desert by 
that rampart of renown; 

He looked but little beneath it, and 
the dwelling of God it seemed, 

As against its gleaming silence the 
eager Sigurd gleamed: 

He draweth not sword from scabbard, 
as the wall he wendeth around, 

And it is but the wind and Sigurd 
that wakeneth any sound: 

But, lo, to the gate he cometh, and 
the doors are open wide, 

And no warder the way withstandeth, 
and no earls by the threshold 
abide; 

So he stands awhile and marvels; then 
the baleful light of the Wrath 

Gleams bare in his ready hand as he 
wendeth the inward path: 

For he doubteth some guile of the 
Gods, or perchance some Dwarf- 
king’s snare, 

Or a mock of the Giant people that 
shall fade in the morning air: 

But he getteth him in and gazeth; and 
a wall doth he behold, 

And the ruddy set by the white, and 
the silver by the gold; 

But within the garth that it girdeth 
no work of man is set, 

But the utmost head of Hindfell aris- 
eth higher yet; 

And below in the very midmost is a 
Giant-fashioned mound, 

Piled high as the rims of the Shield- 
burg above the level ground; 

And there, on that mound of the 
Giants, o’er the wilderness for- 
lorn, 

A pale grey image lieth, and gleameth 
in the morn. 


So there was Sigurd alone; and he 
went from the shielded door, 
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And aloft in the desert of wonder the 
Light of the Branstock he bore; 

And he set his face to the earth- 
mound, and beheld the image 
wan, 

And the dawn was growing about it; 
and, lo, the shape of a man 

Set forth to the eyeless desert on the 
tower-top of the world, 

High over the cloud-wrought castle 
whence the windy bolts are 


hurled. 


Now he comes to the mound and 
climbs it, and will see if the man 
be dead; 

Some King of the days forgotten laid 
there with crownéd head, 

Or the frame of a God, it may be, that 
in heaven hath changed his life, 

Or some glorious heart belovéd, God- 
rapt from the earthly strife: 

Now over the body he standeth, and 
seeth it shapen fair, 

And clad from head to foot-sole in 
pale grey-glittering gear, 

In a hauberk wrought as straitly as 
though to the flesh it were grown: 

But a great helm hideth the head and 
is girt with a glittering crown. 


So thereby he stoopeth and kneeleth, 
for he deems it were good indeed 

If the breath of life abide there and 
the speech to help at need; 

And as sweet as the summer wind 
from a garden under the sun 

Cometh forth on the topmost Hind- 
fell the breath of that sleeping- 
one. 

Then he saith he will look on the face, 
if it bear him love or hate, 
Orthe bonds forhis life’s constraining, 

or the sundering doom of fate. 


So he draweth the helm from the 
head, and, lo, the brow snow- 
white, 

And the smooth unfurrowed cheeks, 
and the wise lips breathing light; 

And the face of a woman it is, and the 
fairest that ever was born, 

Shown forth to the empty heavens 
and the desert world forlorn: 

But he looketh, and loveth her sore, 
and he longeth her spirit tomove, 

And awaken her heart to the world, 
that she may behold him and 
love. 

And he toucheth her breast and her 
hands, and he loveth her passing 
sore; 

And hesaith: “‘ Awake! I am Sigurd”; 
but she moveth never the more. 


Then he looked on his bare bright 
blade, and he said: “Thou— 
what wilt thou do? 

For indeed as I came by the war-garth 
thy voice of desire I knew.” 
Bright burnt the pale blue edges for 

the sunrise drew anear, 

And the rims of the Shield-burg glit- 
tered, and the east was exceeding 
clear: 

So the eager edges he setteth to the 
Dwarf-wrought battle-coat 
Where the hammered ring-knit col- 
lar constraineth the woman’s 

throat; 

But the sharp Wrath biteth and rend- 
eth, and before it fail the rings, 

And, lo, the gleam of the linen, and 
the light of golden things: 

Then he driveth the blue steel on- 
ward, and through the skirt, and 
out, 

Till nought but the rippling linen is 
wrapping her about; 
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Then he deems her breath comes 
quicker and her breast begins to 
heave, 

So he turns about the War-Flame and 
rends down either sleeve, 

Till her arms lie white in her raiment, 
and a river of sun-bright hair 

Flows free o’er bosom and shoulder 
and floods the desert bare. 


Then a flush cometh over her visage 
and a sigh up-heaveth her breast, 

And her eyelids quiver and open, and 
she wakeneth into rest; 

Wide-eyed on the dawning she gazeth, 
too glad to change or smile, 

And but little moveth her body, nor 
speaketh she yet for a while; 

And yet kneels Sigurd moveless her 
wakening speech to heed, 

While soft the waves of the daylight 
o’er the starless heavens speed, 

And the gleaming rims of the Shield- 
burg yet bright and_ brighter 
grow, 

And the thin moon hangeth her horns 
dead-white in the golden glow. 


Then she turned and gazed on Sigurd, 
and her eyes met the Volsung’s 
eyes. 

And mighty and measureless now did 
the tide of his love arise, 

For their longing had met and min- 
gled, and he knew of her heart 
that she loved, 

As she spake unto nothing but him 
and her lips with the speech-flood 
moved: 


“O, what is the thing so mighty that 
my weary sleep hath torn, 

And rent the fallow bondage, and the 
wan woe over-worn?”’ 


He said: “The hand of Sigurd and 
the Sword of Sigmund’s son, 

And the heart that the Volsungs 
fashioned this deed for thee have 
done.” 


But she said: “Where then is Odin 
that laid me here alow? 

Long lasteth the grief of the world, 
and man-folk’s tangled woe!” 


“He dwelleth above,” said Sigurd, 
“but I on the earth abide, 

And I came from the Glittering Heath 
the waves of thy fire to ride.” 


But therewith the sun rose upward 
and lightened all the earth, 
And the light flashed up to the heay- 

ens from the rims of the glorious 
girth; 
But they twain arose together, and 
with both her palms outspread, 
And bathed in the light returning, she 
cried aloud and said: 


“All hail O Day and thy Sons, and 
thy kin of the coloured things! 

Hail, following Night, and thy 
Daughter that leadeth thy wa- 
vering wings! 

Look down with unangry eyes on us 
today alive, 

And give us the hearts victorious, and 
the gain for which we strive! 

All hail, ye Lords of God-home, and 
ye Queens of the House of Gold! 

Hail thou dear Earth that bearest, 
and thou Wealth of field and fold! 

Give us, your noble children, the 
glory of wisdom and speech, 

And the hearts and the hands of heal- 
ing, and the mouths and hands 
that teach!” 
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Then they turned and were knit to- 
gether; and oft and o’er again 

They craved, and kissed rejoicing, 
and their hearts were full and 
fain. 


Then Sigurd looketh upon her, and 
the words from his heart arise: 

“Thou art the fairest of earth, and 
the wisest of the wise; 

O who art thou that lovest? 
Sigurd, e’en as I told; 

I have slain the Foe of the Gods, and 
gotten the Ancient Gold; 

And great were the gain of thy love, 
and the gift of mine earthly 
days, 

If we twain should never sunder as 
we wend on the changing ways. 

O who art thou that lovest, thou 
fairest of all things born? 

And what meaneth thy sleep and thy 
slumber in the wilderness for- 
lorn?”’ 


I am 


She said: “I am she that loveth: I 
was born of the earthly folk, 

But of old Allfather took me from the 

_ Kings and their wedding yoke: 

And he called me the Victory-Waft- 
er, and I went and came as he 
would, 

And I chose the slain for his war-host, 
and the days were glorious and 
good, 

Till the thoughts of my heart over- 
came me, and the pride of my 
wisdom and speech, 

And I scorned the earth-folk’s Fram- 
er and the Lord of the world 
I must teach: 

For the death-doomed I caught from 
the sword, and the fated life I 
slew, 


And I deemed that my deeds were 
goodly, and that long I should 
do and undo. 

But Allfather came against me and 
the God in his wrath arose; 
And he cried: ‘Thou hast thought in 
thy folly that the Gods have 

friends and foes, 

That they wake, and the world wends 
onward, that they sleep, and the 
world slips back, 

That they laugh, and the world’s 
weal waxeth, that they frown 
and fashion the wrack: 

Thou hast cast up the curse against 
me; it shall fall aback on thine 
head; 

Go back to the sons of repentance, 
with the children of sorrow 
wed! 

For the Gods are great unholpen, and 
their grief is seldom seen, 

And the wrong that they will and 
must be is soon as it hath not 
been.’ 


“Yet I thought: ‘Shall I wed in the 
world, shall I gather grief on the 
earth? 

Then the fearless heart shall I wed, 
and bring the best to birth, 
And fashion such tales for the telling, 
that Earth shall be holpen at 

least, 

If the Gods think scorn of its fairness, 
as they sit at the changeless 
feast.’ 


“Then somewhat smiled Allfather; 
and he spake: ‘So let it be! 
The doom thereof abideth; the doom 

of me and thee. 
Yet long shall the time pass over ere 
thy waking-day be born; 
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Fare forth, and forget and be weary 
neath the Sting of the Sleepful 
Thorn!’ 


“So I came to the head of Hindfell 
and the ruddy shields and white, 

And the wall of the wildfire wavering 
around the isle of night; 

And there the Sleep-thorn pierced me, 
and the slumber on me fell, 
And the night of nameless sorrows 

that hath no tale to tell. 

Now I am she that loveth; and the 
day is nigh at hand 

When I, who have ridden the sea- 
realm and the regions of the 
land, 

And dwelt in the measureless moun- 
tains and the forge of stormy 
days, 

Shall dwell in the house of my fathers 
and the land of the people’s 
praise; 

And there shall hand meet hand, and 
heart by heart shall beat, 

And the lying-down shall be joyous, 
and the morn’s uprising sweet. 

Lo now, I look on thine heart and be- 
hold of thine inmost will, 

That thou of the days wouldst heark- 
en that our portion shall fulfill; 

But O, be wise of man-folk, and the 
hope of thine heart refrain! 

As oft in the battle’s beginning ye vex 
the steed with the rein, 

Lest at last in its latter ending, when 
the sword hath hushed the horn, 

His limbs should be weary and fail, 
and his might be over-worn. 

O be wise, lest thy love constrain me, 
and my vision wax o’er-clear, 

And thou ask of the thing that thou 
shouldst not, and the thing that 
thou wouldst not hear. 


“Know thou, most mighty of men, 
that the Norns shall order all, 

And yet without thine helping shall 
no whit of their will befall; 

Be wise! ’tis a marvel of words, and 
a mock for the fool and the blind; 

But I saw it writ in the heavens, and 
its fashioning there did I find: 

And the night of the Norns and their 
slumber, and the tide when the 
world runs back, 

And the way of the sun is tangled, 
it is wrought of the dastard’s 
lack. 

But the day when the fair earth blos- 
soms, and the sunis bright above, 

Of the daring deeds 1s it fashioned and 
the eager hearts of love. 


“Be wise, and cherish thine hope in 
the freshness of the days, 

And scatter its seed from thine hand 
in the field of the people’s praise; 

Then fair shall it fall in the furrow, 
and some the earth shall speed, 

And the sons of men shall marvel at 
the blossom of the deed: 

But some the earth shall speed not; 
nay rather, the wind of the heaven 

Shall waft it away from thy longing 
—and a gift to the Gods hast 
thou given, 

And a tree for the roof and the wall in 
the house of the hope that shall 
be, 

Though it seemeth our very sorrow, 
and the grief of thee and me. 


“Strive not with the fools of man- 
folk: for belike thou shalt over- 
come; 

And what then is the gain of thy hunt- 
ing when thou bearest the quarry 
home? 
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Or else shall the fool overcome thee, 
and what deed thereof shall 
grow? 

Nay, strive with the wise man rather, 
and increase thy woe and _ his 
woe; 

Yet thereof a gain hast thou gotten; 
and the half of thine heart hast 
thou won 

If thou mayst prevail against him, 
and his deeds are the deeds thou 
hast done: 

Yea, and if thou fall before him, in 
him shalt thou live again, 

And thy deeds in his hand shall blos- 
som, and his heart of thine heart 


shall be fain. 


“When.thou hearest the fool re- 
joicing, and he saith, ‘It is over 
and past, 

And the wrong was better than right, 
and hate turns into love at the 
last, 

And we strove for nothing at all, and 
the Gods are fallen asleep; 

For so good is the world a growing 
that the evil good shall reap’: 

Then loosen thy sword in the scab- 
bard and settle the helm on thine 
head, 

For men betrayed are mighty, and 
great are the wrongfully dead. 


“Wilt thou do the deed and repent it? 
thou hadst better never been 
born: 

Wilt thou do the deed and exalt it? 
then thy fame shall be out- 
worn: 

Thou shalt do the deed and abide it, 
and sit on thy throne on high, 

And look on today and tomorrow as 
those that never die. 


“Love thou the Gods—and withstand 
them, lest thy fame should fail 
in the end, 

And thou be but their thrall and their 
bondsman, who wert born for 
their very friend: 

For few things from the Gods are hid- 
den, and the hearts of men they 
know, 

And how that none rejoiceth to quail 
and crouch alow. 


“T have spoken the words, belovéd, 
tothy matchless glory and worth; 

But thy heart to my heart hath been 
speaking, though my tongue hath 
set it forth: 

For I am she that loveth, and I know 
what thou wouldst teach 

From the heart of thine unlearned 
wisdom, and I need must speak 
thy speech.” 


Then words were weary and silent, 
but oft and o’er again 

They craved and kissed rejoicing, and 
their hearts were full and fain. 


Then spake the Son of Sigmund: 
“Fairest, and most of worth, 

Hast thou seen the ways of man-folk 
and the regions of the earth? 

Then speak yet more of wisdom; for 
most meet meseems it is 

That my soul to thy soul be shapen, 
and that I should know thy bliss.” 


So she took his right hand meekly, 
nor any word would say, 

Not e’en of love or praising, his long- 
ing to delay; 

And they sat on the side of Hindfell, 
and their fain eyes looked and 
loved, 
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As she told of the hidden matters 
whereby the world is moved: 
And she told of the framing of all 
things, and the houses of the 

heaven; 

she told of the star-worlds’ 
courses, and how the winds be 
driven; 

And she told of the Norns and their 
names, and the fate that abideth 
the earth; 

And she told of the ways of King-folk 
in their anger and their mirth; 

And she spake of the love of women, 
and told of the flame that burns, 

And the fall of mighty houses, and 
the friend that falters and turns, 

And the lurking blinded vengeance, 
and the wrong that amendeth 
wrong, 

And the hand that repenteth its 
stroke, and the grief that en- 
dureth for long; 

And how man shall bear and forbear, 
and be master of all that 1s; 
And how man shall measure it all, 
the wrath, and the grief, and the 

bliss. 


And 


“T saw the body of Wisdom, and of 
shifting guise was she wrought, 

And I stretched out my hands to hold 
her, and a mote of the dust they 
caught; 

And I prayed her to come for my 
teaching, and she came in the 
midnight dream— 

And I woke and might not remember, 
nor betwixt her tangle deem: 

She spake, and how might I heark- 
en; I heard, and how might I 
know; 

I knew, and how might I fashion, or 
her hidden glory show? 


All things I have told thee of Wisdom 
are but fleeting images 

Of her hosts that abide in the Heav- 
ens, and her light that Allfather 
sees: 

Yet wise is the sower that sows, and 
wise is the reaper that reaps, 

And wise is the smith in his smit- 
ing, and wise is the warder that 
keeps: 

And wise shalt thou be to deliver, and 
I shall be wise to desire; 


—And lo, the tale that is told, and 
the sword and the wakening frre! 

Lo now, I am she that loveth, and 
hark how Greyfell neighs, 

And Fafnir’s Bed is gleaming, and 
green go the downward ways, 

The road to the children of men and 
the deeds that thou shalt do 

In the joy of thy life-day’s morning, 
when thine hope is fashioned 
anew. 

Come now, O Bane of the Serpent, 
for now is the high-noon come, 

And the sun hangeth over Hindfell 
and looks on the earth-folk’s 
home; 

But the soul is so great within thee, 
and so glorious are thine eyes, 

And me so love constraineth, and 
mine heart that was called the 
wise, 

That we twain may see men’s dwell- 
ings and the house where we 
shall dwell, 

And the place of our life’s beginning, 
where the tale shall be to tell.” 


So they climb the burg of Hindfell, 
and hand in hand they fare, 
Till all about and above them is 

nought but the sunlit air, 
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And there close they cling together 
rejoicing in their mirth; 

For far away beneath them lie the 
kingdoms of the earth, 

And the garths of men-folk’s dwell- 
ings and the streams that water 
them, 

And the rich and plenteous acres, and 
the silver ocean’s hem, 

And the woodland wastes and the 
mountains, and all that holdeth 
all: 

The house and the ship and the island, 
the loom and the mine and the 
stall, 

The beds of bane and healing, the 
crafts that slay and save, 

The temple of God and the Doom- 


ring, the cradle and the grave. 


Then spake the Victory-Wafter: “O 
King of the Earthly Age, 

As a God thou beholdest the treasure 
and the joy of thine heritage, 

And where on the wings of his hope 
is the spirit of Sigurd borne? 

Yet I bid thee hover awhile as a lark 
alow on the corn; 

Yet I bid thee look on the land ’twixt 
the wood and the silver sea 

In the bight of the swirling river, and 
the house that cherished me! 

There dwelleth mine earthly sister 
and the king that she hath wed; 

There morn by morn aforetime I woke 
on the golden bed; 

There eve by eve I tarried mid the 
speech and the lays of kings: 

There noon by noon I wandered and 
plucked the blossoming things; 

The little land of Lymdale by the 
swirling river’s side, 

Where Brynhild once was I called in 
the days ere my father died; 


The little land of Lymdale ’twixt the 
woodland and the sea, 

Where on thee mine eyes shall bright- 
en and thine eyes shall beam on 
me.” 


“T shall seek thee there,” said Sigurd, 
“when the day-spring is begun, 

Ere we wend the world together in 
the season of the sun.” 


“T shall bide thee there,” said Bryn- 
hild, ‘till the fullness of the 
days, 

And the time for the glory appointed, 
and the springing-tide of praise.” 


From his hand then draweth Sigurd 
Andvari’s ancient Gold; 

There is nought but the sky above 
them as the ring together they 
hold, 

The shapen ancient token, that hath 
no change nor end, 

No change, and no beginning, no flaw 
for God to mend: 

Then Sigurd cries: “O Brynhild, now 
hearken while I swear, 

That the sun shall die in the heavens 
and the day no more be fair, 

If I seek not love in Lymdale and the 
house that fostered thee, 

And the land where thou awakedst 
*twixt the woodland and the 
sea!” 


And she cried: “O Sigurd, Sigurd, 
now hearken while I swear 
That the day shall die for ever and 
the sun to blackness wear, 

Ere I forgot thee, Sigurd, as I lie 

*twixt wood and sea 
In the little land of Lymdale and the 
house that fostered me!” 
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Then he set the ring on her finger and 
once, if ne’er again, 

They kissed and clung together, and 
their hearts were full and fain. 


So the day grew old about them and 
the joy of their desire, 

And eve and the sunset came, and 
faint grew the sunset fire, 

And the shadowless death of the day 
was sweet in the golden tide; 
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But the stars shone forth on the 
world, and the twilight changed 
and died; 

And sure if the first of man-folk had 
been born to that starry night, 

And had heard no tale of the sunrise, 
he had never longed for the light: 

But Earth longed amidst her slumber, 
as *neath the night she lay, 

And fresh and all abundant abode the 
deeds of Day. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO GUIDE THE PupiL IN A THOUGHTFUL READING OF THE 
PLAYS UNDER THE Drama UNIT 


MACBETH 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


What in this play makes the strongest appeal 
to you? 
What is the strongest influence in Macbeth’s 
life? 
Acr I 


In what atmosphere or mood does the play 
open? 

How is this atmosphere sustained in the 
second scene and what is its next recurrence? 

Can you name the forces and some of the 
leaders of the opposing sides in the revolt 
against Duncan? 

Is there any discernible difference between 
the effects of the prophecies of the witches upon 
Macbeth and Banquo respectively? 

Through what evidences do you discover 
Duncan’s character? 

What ts your idea of Lady Macbeth’s appear- 
ance and manner? 

Why does Lady Macbeth feel the need of 
prayer to the evil spirits? 

Why does Lady Macbeth receive the guests 
alone upon their arrival at the castle? 

By what means is Macbeth aroused to the 
point of committing murder? 


Act II 


In what atmosphere or mood does the second 
act open? 

What is the first indication that Banquo 
doubts Macbeth’s integrity? 

What is your explanation of the dagger? 

Does Lady Macbeth’s fainting after the dis- 
covery seem significant to you? 

Where do Malcolm and Donalbain go after 
the murder of their father? Why do they not go 
together? 

Why does not Macduff attend the coronation 
of Macbeth? 

Act III 


What skill does Macbeth show in instigating 
the murderers to their action? 

Who is the third murderer? 

Of what significance is the escape of Fleance? 

How would you represent the ghost of 
Banquo on the stage? 


Can you discern a change in the mutual 
relationship of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth? 
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What questions are uppermost in your mind 
at the end of the banquet scene? Where are 
these answered? 


Act IV 


Has the attitude or the method of the witches 
with respect to their prophecies to Macbeth 
changed? 

Can you, without depending upon the text, 
state clearly the prophecies of the apparitions? 

Does the conversation of Macduff’s child 
remind you of that of any other Shakespearean 
child? 

Can you account for Malcolm’s self-accusa- 
tion? 

Act V 


Do you see any significance in Lady Mac- 
beth’s writing on the paper? What other sig- 
nificant actions or speeches do you note? 

What is the condition of Scotland under 
Macbeth? 

How is Macbeth’s state of mind revealed? 

Where are you first reminded of the proph- 
ecies of the apparitions? 

Why is Macduff the appropriate executioner 
of Macbeth? 

How does this act show the power of super- 
stition over Macbeth? 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


In every good drama there is a conflict. 
What forces do you find in conflict in Macbeth, 
and by what characters are they represented? 

Can you draw a diagram which will represent 
the plot of the play? 


RICHELIEU 


Epwarp BuLwer-LyTTron 


With what atmosphere does the play open? 
What words stimulate this atmosphere? 

Can you picture the settings for the various 
scenes? 

Are there many universal truths in the play? 
Any lines you had heard before you read the 
play? 

Where in this play lies the conflict essential 
to good drama? ; 

What force motivates the character of Riche- 
lieu? 

Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln has been said 
to portray “the man of sorrows.” » What 
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epithet of this sort could you apply to Riche- 
lieu? 

Do you note any points of similarity in 
Macbeth and Richelieu? 

Other plays depicting historical personages 
which you would enjoy comparing with Riche- 
lieu are: Shakespeare’s Richard III, Henry 
VIII (for Cardinal Wolsey), Julius Cesar (for 
Brutus), Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, and Drink- 
water’s Mary Stuart, Oliver Cromwell, Robert E. 
Lee. 

If you have read Dumas’ The Three Mus- 
keteers compare the picture of Richelieu found 
in Chapter XL with that given here. 

Compare Richelieu’s treatment of Julie and 
De Mauprat with that of the two lovers in 
Stevenson’s story, The Sire de Maletroit’s Door. 


WILHELM TELL 


JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH 
VON SCHILLER 


Does the atmosphere of the opening scene 
suggest in any way the character of the play? 
What are the signs of an approaching storm? 
Does the talk of the storm prepare us in any 
way for Baumgarten’s entrance? 

What scenes serve as exposition of the situa- 
tion? What does each contribute? 

What is the theme of the play and the 
motivating force in the plot? Wherein lies the 
dramatic conflict? What scene presents the cli- 
max? Why? Whatare the incidents of the solu- 
tion ofthe plot? Hasthe play structural unity? 

Who are the interesting characters? Who 
are the most admirable characters? Why? In 
what respects does Tell remind you of epic 
heroes? 

How does nature figure in the play? How 
music? What instances do you note of belief 
in omens? Why does the author introduce the 
bridal party in the pass? 

What pictures of Alpine life do you get? Do 
mountaineers have a greater love of freedom 
than other people? 

Compare William Wallace with Wilhelm 
Tell. (See Jane Porter’s Scottish Chiefs.) 

Are you reminded in Act V of the destruction 
of the Bastile? 

The bravery of the Swiss people is com- 
memorated by the Lion of Lucerne. Do you 
know its story? 

An interesting study may be made of the use 
of beacon fires for signaling. 


EVERYMAN 


Read a short account of the rise of the drama 
in England, noting especially the use of the 
morality play. 


When God ‘‘speaketh” would you have him 
appear asa person? How else might he appear? 
What dramatic reason have you for your 
choice? 

What is the significance of the name “Every- 
man?” 

How early in the play does Everyman cease 
to be to you an abstract idea and become a 
real person? 

How would you costume the various char- 
acters in the play? How. much action would 
you plan for each, if you were presenting it? 

What is the first dramatic incident in the 
play? 

At what point does the action first turn in 
Everyman’s favor? 

What is the first important incident in the 
falling action? 

Just how does Everyman dispose of his 
property? 

Does the play show a real knowledge of 
human nature on the author’s part? 

Is there humor in the play? 

What lines set forth great truths of life? 


THE DOCTOR 
IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 


MOoLI&RE 


How does the play open? Why do you think 
Moliére used this sort of opening? Where does 
the plot really begin? 

Does the farcical quarreling of Martine and 
Sganarelle remind you of Katherine and 
Petrucchio in Shakespeare’s The Taming of 
the Shrew? Which do you prefer? Why? 

What has the play in common with Ben Jon- 
son’s The Silent Woman and Anatole France’s 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife? Can 
you account for the similarity? 

The play was intended as a satire on doctors. 
Has it any modern application? George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma has a similar 
purpose. A comparison might be interesting. 


THE RIVALS 
RIcHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


What is the situation at the opening of the 
play? 

Note the books that Lydia reads. These are 
quite typical of the taste of the time, especially 
among women. How many of the books listed 
do you know? What would Lydia be reading 
today? Where would she find her books? 

Is Mrs. Malaprop like anyone you have ever 
known? Can you find modern counterparts for 
other characters? 
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Do you get any impression of parental 
authority in the eighteenth century? 

Compare the picture of eighteenth-century 
England given in the play with that in Pope’s 
The Rape of the Lock. Fora further good picture 
of life at Bath read Burney’s Lvelina and 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 

Is the “moral” drawn in the epilogue true 
of most plays you have read? 

Which scenes would you like to present on 
the stage? The Rivals is still successfully staged 
both in England and in America. How can you 
account for its success and popularity? 

An interesting independent study can be 
easily made of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
David Garrick, and the London theatre of this 
day. 


THE TROJAN WOMEN 
EuRIPIDES 


Picture Poseidon and Pallas as they talk in 
the opening scene. If you need a knowledge of 
the identity of the gods and legendary heroes 
to keep the story clear and your interest alive, 
look up their names in a good dictionary or a 
mythology. 

In the /liad Poseidon is the enemy of Troy 
as is Pallas. How does Euripides account for 
Pallas’ change of sympathy? What explana- 
tions given by Homer does Euripides ignore? 

Analyze the character of Andromache. 

Does the argument between Hecuba and 
Andromache over which knows the greater 
grief spoil the beauty of the scene between 
them? 

Compare Andromache’s last words to 
Astyanax as given by Euripides with those in 
Homer’s Iliad. 

As you look back over the play which inci- 
dents stand out as the most dramatic? 

Does the beauty of the imagery impress you? 


Compare the ending of the play with the last 
lines of The Song of Roland. 

Euripides wrote the play as a protest against 
his country’s action in a war. Where does he 
make Poseidon state his thesis? 

Is it strange that none of these women com- 
mitted suicide? 

Wherein does the play follow the rules laid 
down by Aristotle in regard to the three unities? 

What emotions did the author seck to arouse 
in the audience? 


A DOLL’S HOUSE 
Henrik [BsENn 


What is the first difference you note between 
this play and Macbeth or Richelieu? 

What sort of person does Nora seem to be at 
first? Is this consistent with her later action? 

What is your first impression of Helmer? 
Does his character change at all in the play? 

Is your sympathy with Nora or Helmer? 

What is the effect of the introduction of the 
Christmas party for the children, the fancy 
dress ball, ete.? 

At what point in the play do we first sense 
the problem? 

What moments of dramatic intensity do you 
find in the first act? 

What external forces had great influence on 
Nora and her acts? 

Can you trace the points in the exposition 
during the first act by which the plot is grad- 
ually revealed? 

What saved Nora from suicide? 

What is the wonderful thing that could re- 
unite Nora and Helmer? 

In what way are Nora and Helmer typical 
of their generation? Compare the problem with 
that in J. M. Barrie’s The Twelve Pound Look 
and What Every Woman Knows or with that in 
Bernard Shaw’s Candida. 
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APPENDIX B 


SUGGESTIONS TO GUIDE THE PuPiIL IN A THOUGHTFUL READING OF THE Epic 
UnNitT 


IDYLLS OF THE KING 
ALFRED [TENNYSON 
THE COMING OF ARTHUR 


See whether you can trace the various ex- 
planations of Arthur’s birth. What is your 
impression of Arthur from this idyll? 

Describe Merlin. Do you know any other 
character in literature like him? Read the idyll 
Merlin and Vivien. You will also enjoy Edward 
Arlington Robinson’s Merlin. 

What evidences of the supernatural do you 
find? 

Note the vividness of the descriptions. What 
phrases stand out in your memory? Which 
pictures do you like best? 


LANCELOT AND ELAINE 


What is the effect of beginning the story in 
the middle? 

Analyze the characters of Lancelot, Arthur, 
and Guinevere as you see them in this episode. 
What trait of character does Lancelot show in 
the story of the diamonds? Has Arthur sus- 
pected the love between Lancelot and Guine- 
vere before this episode? Why is Lancelot 
called “Lancelot of the Lake’? 

Can you picture Elaine on the barge? Do 
you sympathize with her? Why? 

For another description of a joust read 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 


THE HOLY GRAIL 


Can you picture Camelot and Arthur’s hall 
in Camelot as it is described in this idyll? Read 
Tennyson’s The Lady of Shallot. 

How is unity given to the various episodes 
of the idyll? 

What is the theme of the idyll? In what 
words does Arthur state it? Do you think it 
expresses Arthur’s philosophy of life? 

Should the ascetic achieve the quest rather 
than the one who gives his life to the service of 
people? Compare Henry van Dyke’s The 
Story of the Other Wise Man and John Ruskin’s 
The King of the Golden River. 

For interesting comparisons read Addison’s 
The Vision of Mirza, Lowell’s The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, and Tennyson’s Galahad. See also 
Wagner’s opera, Parsifal. 
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GUINEVERE 


Is your sympathy with Arthur or with 
Guinevere? 

What remarkable descriptive passages do 
you note? 

For attitudes of other poets toward Guine- 
vere, read Richard Hovey’s The Marriage of 
Guinevere and William Morris’ The Defence of 


Guinevere. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 


Compare this idyll with Hiawatha’s Depar- 
ture. 

Analyze Arthur’s character as seen in this 
closing incident of his life. 

Note the dignity and simplicity of the closing 
lines. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

What universal truths do you note in the 
various idylls? 

Do you like the songs used in the poem? 
How do they compare with Shakespeare’s 
songs? 

For interesting comparisons read these same 
stories in Layaman’s Brut and Malory’s Morte 
d’ Arthur. 


RAMAYANA 
VALMIKI 
THE BRIDAL OF SITA 


A critic has said: “It is in the delineation of 
domestic incidents, domestic affections, and 
domestic jealousies that the Ramayana bases 
its appeal to the hearts of all India.’’ Look for 
this picture of Indian life as you read the poem. 

Do you know any other lovers in literature 
who won their brides by feats of prowess? 
Compare Rama’s wedding with Arthur’s in 
Idylls of the King. 

Can you discover from this epic the qualities 
of character most admired by the Hindoos? 

How is the supernatural introduced? 


THE BANISHMENT 


Compare Rama’s vigils with those kept by 
the knights in the days of chivalry and with 
those of the North American Indian youth. 

Do you know any other great leaders who 
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spent a period of preparation for life work in 
exile? 

Does Kaikeyi remind you of any Shakespear- 
ean character? 

Atmosphere is furnished by the mention of 
ngs animals, flowers, musical instruments, 
etc.! 


THE DEATH OF THE KING 


Compare Sita’s words to Rama in the open- 
ing of this episode with the early English poem, 
The Nut Brown Maid. 

Do you know anywhere in literature of a 
match for Lakshman’s devotion? 

Can you picture the citizens following Rama 
to beg his return? 

An interesting study may be made of the 
Hindu conception of the sacredness of the 
Ganges River. 

There are many stories about anchorites 
which will interest you if you will look them up. 

Look up the Hindu custom of perishing in 
the funeral pyre of a loved one. 

Does the tale of the hermit throw any light 
on Hindu superstition? 


THE MEETING OF THE PRINCES 


Can you give the arguments the Princes used 
to persuade Rama to return with them? What 
do you think of Rama’s answers? 

Were you in any measure prepared for 
Bharat’s action? 


SITA LOST 


Can you picture Ravan’s chariot drawn by 
the winged asses over which the vulture flew? 

Have you noticed anywhere else in your read- 
ing a close sympathy between nature and man 
similar to that shown when Sita is in danger? 

What are the various emotions brought out 
in this section? 

Do the stories of the Raksha remind you of 
any Irish folk tales? 


SITA DISCOVERED 


Why did Rama wait “across the ocean” until 
after the exchange of tokens? 

Compare the description of the mansion in 
the midst of the Asoka garden with that of the 
Taj Mahal. 


RAMA’S RETURN AND CONSECRATION 


Have you read anything else like the story of 
Sita and the ordeal by fire? 

Can you picture Rama and Sita in the car 
drawn by swans? 


Is there any appropriateness in having jew- 
eled sandals as “tokens of rule and empire”? 
Is the ending of any other epic similar to this? 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

Is the Ramayana more like the Iliad or the 
Odyssey 2 

Can you trace through the epic the Hindu 
ideal of life? 

How does Sita differ from Helen of Troy? 

For a picture of Hindu chivalry and heroism 
read the Maha-bharata. 

In India the Ramayana is still a living tradi- 
tion. It forms the basis of the moral instruc- 
tion of a nation. For an interesting account 
of the present-day popularity of epics in India, 
read one of the best written biographies of the 
day—Dhan Mukerji’s Caste and Outcast. 

If you are interested in India, you will enjoy 
the writings of Rabindranath Tagore and the 
short stories of Rudyard Kipling. 


SIGURD THE VOLSUNG 
Witiram Morris 


BOOK II. REGIN 
Of the birth of Sigurd the son of Sigmund 


Does the description with which this book 
opens remind you of the last lines of the 
Ramayana? 

How is Regin like Merlin? 

What are the outstanding points of the song 
with which the maidens tell King Elf of Si- 
gurd’s birth? 

Compare the description of Gripir’s house 
with that of the mead-hall in Beowulf. See 
whether you can picture Gripir on his throne. 

What is the effect of the emphasis of Sigurd’s 
eyes? 

Do you know any other famous horses in 
history or literature like Greyfell? 


Regin telleth Sigurd of his kindred, and of the 


Gold that was accursed from ancient days 


Identify Loki, Odin, and the other gods men- 
tioned by looking them up in a Norse mythol- 
ogy. 

What were the gifts that Reidmar the An- 
cient gave each of his sons? 

Can you relate the story of Reidmar’s snare 
for the gods and its success? 

What was the curse placed on the gold? 

Why does Sigurd undertake to bring Regin 
the gold? 


Of the forging of the Sword that ts 
called The Wrath of Sigurd 


Is the Wrath of Sigurd more wonderful than 
Excalibur? Was there as much magic con- 
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nected with it? Relate the two tests applied 
to the sword. 


Of Gripir’s Foretelling 


State in your own words Gripir’s prophecy. 
In what spirit does Sigurd leave Gripir? 


Sigurd rideth to the Glittering Heath 


Why is there so great a difference in the 
spirit of the two men as Sigurd and Regin ride 
toward the treasure? 

Describe Sigurd’s first view of the Glittering 
Heath. Has the author created a feeling of 
suspense as the episode closes? 


Sigurd slayeth Fafnir the Serpent 


Does the introduction of the Wise One on 
the Glittering Heath remind you of the witches 
in Macbeth 2 

Is there appropriateness in Fafnir’s last days 
being spent as a serpent crawling over his gold? 


Describe his death. 


Sigurd slayeth Regin the Master of 
Masters on the Glittering Heath 


Can you account for Regin’s change of atti- 
tude toward Sigurd and the killing of Fafnir? 
Is there any significance in there being seven 


eagles about the fre? What do they tell Sigurd? 
Do you know an Uncle Remus folk story in 
which birds give warning? 


How Sigurd took to him the Treasure of 
the Elf Andvart 


What do you think the treasure was like? 
Has Greyfell almost human qualities? 


How Sigurd awoke Brynhild upon Hindfell 


What peculiar excellence has the opening 
description? 

Is the love that Sigurd and Brynhild felt 
for each other more instantaneous than that 
Arthur felt for Guinevere when he first saw 
her? 

An interesting study could be made of the 
use of nature in this and other episodes. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


If you are interested in this section of Sigurd 
the Volsung, read the other three parts. Read 
also the Nibelungenlied, which contains this 
story and all the German heroic material. 

Are the Norns similar in any respects to the 
Greek Fates? 

Wagner, the great composer, utilized these 
themes in his operas Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
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